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ON NAVAL ilfOGRAPHY. 

STAZGTURE8 AN BIR J. l^ARROW’s LIVE QP LORD HOWE. 

(^Concluded.) 

Thjb noble and judicious coiMuct of Lord Howe, in the ejrentful 
miftMiy of 1797, affords Sir John Barrow an G^ortunity of expatiating 
on the condition of th^ seamen of Ihe Royal Navy, respecting whom, 
more political myopism^ias 4 )erhaps been broached, than on any other 
of the agitations by whi^ the Demus delighteth to be tickled ; — and we 
are much gratified to«0nd that our owifviews of the same subject^ 
repeatedly expressed in these pages — are* fully corroborated on such 
authority. J'iiose demagogues Vlio so often traduce in words what 
they approve of and adopt in fact, in decrying our whole naval system, 
;^e especially given to dilate upon the superior pay and perfg> 9 al liberty 
^joyed by the merchant tars over those of the oendant. Freedom and 
money are certainly sonorous terms, and must be very taking to thd 
^unjpitiated — 

Who scorn the rules of martial law to kgep, 

Vht fain the harvests of the globe would reap. 

But such reasoners are mightily inclined to overlook the low tyranny, 
indifferent <het, dirt, and dencient accommodation, to which merchaaig, 
men are fiable ; as well as that their wages cease al^getlier the pioment 
the sbi|) returns home, when the crew, ^without funher thought or con- 
sideration — whether aged, maimed, or sick — aretcast adrift to shift as 
they may. Contrast this with the Baronet’s statefneftrof the man-of- 
war’s man’s condition and prospects, — a statement iiThich, as it* cannot 
be too widely dissemlbated, we beg to insert , 

S Successive Boards of Admiralty hav^ been, emulous in their endea- 
vours to better the condition of the seamen, which is now, in fact, superior 
to that of almost any class of men who nrust earn a subsistence by the 
sweat of their brow. A man-of-war’s man is better fed, better loaged, 
better and cheaper clothed, and in sickness^ better taken care of, than any 
class of labouring men ; find when he has completed twenty-one ynrs* 
service, he may retire, if he wishes it, w.th a pension for fen- 

pence to fourteen-pence a day ; and if seveiely wounded, more than double 
thes9 sums ; or if discharged after fourteen years, ^r less, for sickne&s^os 
debility cqplAkcted in the service, a'pei'glonof sixpence or nirfe-pence a 
dav.^ Petty and non-commissioned officers have initfeased pennons. 
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according to the pettj or non-ltommybionAil time they may have sei^ved. 
To show the difterence since t(re time of the Mutiny, it may be observed 
that the number of these out-pensioners at that period was about 1500 ; 
4at the present time they are from 18,000 to 20,000, and the average 
amount e£ the pension q£ each person is at least as three to oAe. ' 

• ** Agala, when fcamen are worn out by old age or infi^fnity, that noble 
asylum at Greenwich, unparalleled in the world, is open for the considera- 
tion of their claims/: Tl^e number at present therein is nearly 3000. • As 
a further encouragement for good conduct, and a service of twentyspne 
years, gratuities are awarded to a certain cumber of seamen and marines, 
on the paying off of each ship, /which entitle them also \6 wear a silver 
medal of the size of half-a-crown, at the third button-holb of their jackets, 
having on one' side of it the words — * PeeJong service and good conduct,’ 
and on the other, an anchor and crown. Anneyd to Greenwich Hospital 
is a splendid building, iq the midst of a beautirul piece of ground, appro- 
priated as a school for 800 boys and 200 girls, who receive an excellent 
education ; many of the boys in thiC upper school attaining sueh progress 
in mathematics, astronomy, and navigation, as to make t^ieni sought after 
in the nAirchant service, where by ^od conduct* they become mates and 
masters. * # < • ^ * 

To every ship in the Navy, and to every fsess, the Bible,* ami other 
bookjyif religious instruction, andah'^of amusement, are allowed; And 
the present Board of Adciiralty, anxious to extend the advantages of edu- 
cation to the^ petty oflicerS, seamen^ marines, boys of the fleet, have 
recently authorized an additional rafing of tiist-dass petty oflicers, in every 
ship, under the name of * Seaman’s School ifi aster,* whom all may attend, 
and all the boys are required to do so. The 3 %are insliucted in reading, 
Writing, and arithmetic, trigor^ometiy, and keeping a ship’s reckoning at 
sea.”* ' * 

The benefits here enumerated, ought to be far more gefnerally wade 
known among the nautic multitude — to u.se a phrase from Xenophon— 
than they appear yet to have been. There is evidently a somcthiwg 
still wanting, or there would not be the existing 3ifliculty of procuring 
,iseameu for thfc few ships at presept in commission. With re8[)ect to 
Sir tfemes Graham’s bill for tlie encouragement of volunteers, it is^iot* 
reported to w(^ wel^as, indeM, we predicted. Some might allege the 
cat as a preventive ; it is truly a grafiV/g affair, but the^power of gang- 
way punishment is now exercised under sufficient forrrf and regulation 
/'•prevent its beiag capriciously inflicted. The abolition qf flogging 
becam^ one of th*- stock shouts of the parliamentary pigmijp, who 
will n^er be brought to allow that the opinions of practical men are 
entitled to as much attention as those of theorists, and therefore can-’ 
not perceive tlie*exlreme peril to wliich they expose the efl'ectivc dis- 
cipline»of the nation’s bulwark. It is the belief ojj pur best and* kindest 
officers, th^t the summary thou gli disagreeable system which has so long 
obtained, is far more dlQtpacjous, as well as less flijuriuus to the ^ul}|ic, 
thao all the solitary confinement, black-listing, stopping of grog, appor- 
tioning extra duties, and the\)ther new and obnoxious s^stitutes re- 
commended. But the complfflnt itself is not from the fleet. It is well 
known that, for the last fif ty 'years, the attention of naval oflRcers has 

* An ableateaman in the merdi ant-service now has forty-five shillings a calendar 

month, and all told. The man-of-wai’s man has thirty-four shillings pet huiar 
fixtDBth, with the advant^es above detailed,— besides the bounty, systematic victual- 
ling) meifical attendance, regular ^ork, and prospects of pionAt%n and price- 
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been stroitgly directed to the coiisldere^icfti comferte ol^.the men 
committed to their charfre; and though corporal ptinishment andim^ 
pressment were rife and favourite cries witW the bomanhy-mongtrei 
and aheif well-meaning but weak-minded^lUes^ it is a-atriking faet^ 
that 80 *necettary for the presei^ation of right and order did the seainen 
themselves think these evils, that they were not^once alluded to in the 
detailed statements of their grievances whiclathey presented to the King, 
the Admiralty, and the House of Commons, in the melnorable mutiny 
of 1791: 

From the treatment of the seamen, we turn to the state of their 
officers, a body now amoui^ng to nearly 8000, of wBom more than a 
third are not likely to allow their nostrils to inhale bilge-water again. 
As most of these genflemen, in surrendering their besf days to the ser- 
vice of their country, have debarijpd th^sclves from all the sources of 
personakemolument, the stipend cm which they subsist is sufficiently 
small ; while \heir station in society is not a bit the better fq? the taunts 
of the split- farthing economists. Now,^ve|^ though ;icifer5 and m- 
capahl^s may lisnre crqpt in upon so extensive a list, wh^t righteous or 
patriotic man can deny the c1at|g]s of the body to the gratitude jind sup- 
gprtof the nation? In the nuur of danger^ and when the scaling- 
lacidcrs were actual ly^pksn ted against the w^lls, it was xeadily admitted 
that every person wha serves faithfully is entitled to ^compensation for 
such devotion, according^to the rank and nature of the situation in 
which the services w(^e performed. Now if this right be claimeeP by 
civilians, who usually serve in situation^ipf ease and comfort, it surely 
cannot be denied to those who embrace life of danger, toil, and priva- 
tion ; and\he Navy, therefore, through all its grades and offices, requires 
the utmost consideration which an indulgent government f |n manifest. 

The remarks of ^ir John Barrow, however, refer mainly to the supe- 
rior classes of naval officers ; and he has treated the jenotty and coti- 
tested topic of flag promotions with great attention. As the formatibii 
an effective list is the all-engrossiqg theme of Ihe^hour, among the 
true-blues, w^ shall insert our author’s comnfbnto, since, flowing from 
such a source, they bear somewhat of an official stamp. We must pre- 
mise that, in 1827, his late JVI^esty, then Lord High Admiral, pr o ca p d 
an Ordsr in Council, by which it was enacted, Mat all Captjinsvhrtr' 
shall^in future be set aside at any flag promo^n, may be Appointed 
retir^ Rear-Admirals, provided they retain an ui^Iemished lharacter, 
and have not avoided or declined serving. The ^roYuSon for eflective 
preferment enacts, that Captains who shall have ^commanded one«or 
more Jrated ships years during war, or six complete years during 
peace, or five year^of war and peace, shall, i/ considereA eligible for 
qbaraeter and qualifications, be deemedjentitled to become flag-officers 
Of the fleet. On the spirit and letter of these preliminaries Sir John 
thus descatfis 


** There is still some absurdity, and griat injustice, in this regulation. 
The injustice and hardship of this order consist 1h the difficulty, perh&s it 
may be said impossibility, of a great number of Captains, however nigh 
their character, having a chance even of being able to procure appojnt<% 
mefts to command ships for the specific periods, aspecialiy dtltang peaoe^ 
in conse^ftce of which the very nest officers in the Service, being thu^ 
disc^qalified, must be passed ovei^the absurdity is, that:>^cer8, bi^eveif 
" - B ii' 




old, infinti and KelplasB/" having completed the proper time* of service^ 
and being therefore qualified, fnust be promoted to the rank of Hear- 
AiPmiral, and placed on the effective list : for it may be observed, that the 
other^quaMfications of eligibility, mentioned in the Order in CouficiUhave 
not- been taken into tfny consideration. It is more than prebable, there* 
fore, that selection, for ivhich Lord Howe was so much abused in the 
House of Commons, will be the next rule resorted to ; and that office^ 
must be contend to rest the!/ claims, where alone they can be best knowp, 
on the equitable decision of the Board of Admiralty, which can, or ought 
to, have no other object than to select those who will do most^redit to its 
administration of naval affairs, by tneir characters, services, nnd efiiciency. 

** When the st%.te of the list of Captains is looked into— when the ages 
of those within 200 of the top are consider^6‘, and the little probabilitv of 
another brevet promotion speedily happening, ancb when, ever it does 
happen, the few that can Ife deemed eligible for the effective flag — ^the 
necessity of doing something to clear that list ‘must Ub apparent ; and 
perhaps the simplest and most equitable mode of proceedit^ would be, to 
let it^ be generally understood that, op application to the Lords of the 
Admiralty, aoy Captain w'thip the 200, * who shall not have declined or 
avoided servic^.* will be allowed to retire with 365/. a>yesir*(or soine other 
sum) for the remainder of his life, with tj|^ ranker retired Rear-Admiral. 
A stiperfd to this amount, ^pommencing ^mediately, would probably be 
considered by many preferable to an indefinitely deferred annuity of 45f/i 
the half-pay of a Rear-Admiral. ^ * 

** Amotion, it seems, has been made by a^Capiain of the Navy, and 
carried, in the House of Commons, to clear the Cimtains’ list of non-effec- 
tivd officers by survey, an ordeal to which few xSaptains will probably 
submit* A voluntary retiremei^t must be far more acceptable than a com- 
pulsory one thus procured. But while cbWing the Captains’ list, are the 
Admimls, composed, as they mostly must be, of old and inefficient Cap- 
tains, and not tne better for increasing years— are they to be exempt from 
survey, and <0 go on in their promotion from the lowest to the highest 
rank? Is an in^dent Captain, made, as by the present order he must 
bg, an effective Raar-Admiral, and some twenty years afterwards, when 

■ ** his way of life 

r Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf—” 

is he to be promoted to a full Admiral, with nearly a double increase of 
half-pay ?*’ 


>'i'o these observatKpis we take the liberty of appending a ^w stric- 
tures, aJihough we ^ once acknowledge their general liberality and 
reasonableness. There can be no question that some system of dividing 
those who are m /dispossession of their mental and physical powers 
frqm the non-effective and effete, or those incapacitated by accident or 
circums&nce from active service, and thereby aliqv^ the swollen’ Navy 
List to collapse, is becopaing daily more imperative. But in establish- 
ing the desired retirementi the jtrocess ought to be*effected with a^tope 
and feeling commensurate with the magnitude and delicacy of the 
object, and in no way Vo compromise the respect due to thry.high rank 
which a seniority among the v^ptains confers upon him who gains it, 
or the example will be%injurious both to the aspirants and the public. 
On this account, we beg to {emind Sir John, that he is mistaken in 
iMipposing that the “ Captain of the Navy'' intended to clear the list of 
ite Don«ea|ctive officers by survey — at least, we are not aware that so 
Ipsb xn -ordeal was ever contemplated by Captain Ounfiai^ nor that 
word appears in his recent motion* This consH^ale 
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seaman, wRo well knows the full bearing hie question, ts WHOUt |o 
relieve and comfort the last days of many whoso complete retirement is 
not hr off ; and, if we understand him rightly, the act of quitting^ 
Navy* is to be quite voluntary. In this caBe,^e think the least 
that could bb offered would be twenty shillinga Vday, and with this 
stipend the rank of a retired Rear«Admiral. It ipight be said there are 
tRqse who would relinquish their prospects In the Service for less ; but 
if i^'the duty of the Administration to legislate for the future, and it 
the station gather than the individual wh|ph must be looked to. 

We have already pointed out the advantages of advancing by seniority 
in the upper ranks of the and we exhort theVriends of merit 

witliout Interest to watch thnT this, the only real right of the seaman of 
fortune, be no! surrendered without a substantial equivalent. Seniority, 
that bar to the flying-leaps of lucky boys, was an implied compact of 
promotidu to thu whole present race of officers ; and an arrangement so 
completely held and understood ought, in a service of chivalrous honour, 
to be more valjd and lindipg than law. ^ an indisputable under- 
8tandii\g bclweefl tlie iq^gnatca and aspirants, that if the ]^ter obtained 
the rank of Captain, the^ were)^ be duly promoted in their tuips ; and 
tlfough the advance was slow^ U was known t9be sure — whence, on the 
fiiitli of this Festina system.diope, the grand soother of care, was 
carried to every candicjyte. If tlie«couatry want younger Admirals than 
this method will now supply let its Government make an offer which is 
likely to be accepted With willingness. Jo meet this, it must be recog- 
nised as a principle, that all officers who*4ire of irreproachable conduct, 
and who have been at all times anxious and willing to serve, but who 
have ncvei^had sufficient influence to secure an appointment, are fairly 
entitled to every consideration of kindness and respect I^gere severe, 
indeed, first to refige employment to an earnest applicant, and then to 
punish him. by withholding those advantages* which -gould have betfn 
the consequence of the denied trust • * . 

®Tbe subject is not without peculiar difficulties. A retirement, such as 
would be benqjficial to the nation, is not to be Carried mto execution by 
merely striking off a given number of names from the top of the list, or 
from the leaded to a given date^since long standing is no actual critgj^n 
of age or efficiency, where the early stages of piftootion are M^^ortifi* 
tous^ Even the obtaining Captain’s rank, an affi^ of the lasraoment 
to all zealous ofiicers, is beset with shelves and sh^lows. The practice 
of preferring only sucii Commanders as shall havg t^e*good fortune to 
obtain a sloop-of-war, would be fair and proper were cqmmaode 
bestowed in rotating j but, as it has been practised, it renders prefer- 
ment dependent upc|i interest, in most cases^ zeal and ability being 
eesuffied as very secondary conditions.! We could wish that these mat- 
ters were more the consideration of tbe^whole Board of Admiralty tlmn 
a result of^he will and pleasure of an individulT, who possibly may be 
utterly unacquainted with naval desert, AS well ignorant of the bent 
and spirit of the Service. From Xenophon’smllusion, it may bei wd 
that merit is always the best judge o{ merit.” It is 4ni6 that that 
miahty member, Mr. Henry Warburton, despises professiohal skill, and 
asAred the House of Commons that a man may make a capital Sur- 
veyor of eiMb Navy, and yet know nothing about a ship; hut ne ooghl^ 
rath«r to have told that to the Marines.” What saiti Ndson t 
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illustrioaa officer declared — ** If ever I should be at iht head of 'the 
Admiralty, I would do away with all private applications and favourin 
prdtnotions, by having, independent of the BoArd, a committee of the 
most *dj8crihiinating c*tnd impartial officers in the Navy, to exahiine and 
decide upon all claims, and each claimant should be candidly answered 
as to his pretensions^ would not promote any one except tbo^ 
whose claims wfre admitted by the committee,” 
r^On these grounds, therefore, in compassing the retirement of old 
oCaptains, an end which a protracted war and consequeiftt stagnant 

C ;ace has rendered so necessary and desirable, it is hoped<%hat the mam 
ndmarks of the rights of seniority wift 1 strictly maintained, or the 
future chances of unprotected merit will be slight indeed. ^ It is true that 
some parts of the rotation system of promotion are somewhat repressing ; 
that by it the active and the lUdolent, the accomplished and J;he pig- 
headed, are forced on alike, and that by it some hard bargains” have 
been very imduly exalted. But this ^ relates to comparative rank only, 
as the selectV'ni of men^f character and experience for employment, 
has always rented in the hands of po\pr. 'fihe real apprehenoion is, 
that in the event of a radical alteratioii^I,^ the form of advancement by 

S rogression, the Ooverninent of the hour, who seldom evince much 
read of responsibility, will be^abld lo make^a* still greater political 
engine of the Navy than hitherto, by patron)ising»their adherents in tlie 
most rapid ratio, and leaving those unconnected^ with party, or without 
family influence, in a still mq;s^3 neglected state than at present. The 
theory that a proper selection of able men will be beneficial to the 
nation, sounds well enough ; Ibut all experience makes U8 fear that 
talent, worth, enterprise, and the public good, would not be the only 
conditions which the authorities would select their favourites from 
the junior ranks. The cry is now for young flag-oincers ; but Sir John 
farrow has shown, in the instance of his hero, that neither age nor 
bodily infirmities ajre incompatible with promptitude, judgment, and 
spirit ; and it is to be fe^ired, that if the check of seniority promotion oe 
removed, the Navy will not want abundance ot unfledged Admirals. 
But by a liberal and judicious plan of retirement, some of the tedious 
the rotation mode will be removed, and a road opened to efli- 
ciency,^ithout impriil^er or invidious interference with right. 

The tfinsidcratioiv^of the enormous plenitude of a hirst Lord as to 
preferment conducts u;^ to another topic, on which Sir John has touched, 
and that with coficidsrablc delicacy : we allude to the frail tenure by 
which acnaval comfhission is held. Admiral Vernon, having refused to 
give a categgrical answer, yea or nay, as to whethci ne wrote a couple 
of political squibs, wa» dismis'jed the Navy wiiKout further inquiry, 
court-martial, or any legal proceeding. But, from what our authbr 
states, it seems that hp^name was erased from the list of ^dmirals by 
the express command of the King, Here a question arises; Although 
the Lords have an extensive ^ower of striking off, does this power 
extehd to flag-officers, ii/hose commissions, we believe, are signed by 
the Sovereign ? » 

This authority is certainly a weighty one, and though, perhaps, n^es- 
spy in a service of hohour, one that is liable to abuse. Ti]^ only occa- 
sion in which so summary a dismissal is justifiable and due tolEhe ]^ayy, 
conduct infamously disgraceful has been proved before & oivil 
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tribanal. Offencel committed under the pendatft can almys be referred 
toth(3 proper court; it is therefore hoped that no side-wind voice can 
effect injury in this way, to any one on ** actual service and full pay.” 
Anonymdus information is always a disgustia^ velycle ; andr though, in 
an inMance or two, it may protect the weak, a due respect and attention 
qpght ever to be paid to the character of the accused, whose reputation 
ijU^not be wjnspered away. Many who (ould have faced the lion, 
hav9SaJJaii Ijy the insidious bite of a reptile. However, it is not sp 
much in tlfl^^exc^cise of their right o^iamissal that the Admiralty have 
shown capricihusnd’ss, as from its co-ordinate — tlie power of reinstate- 
ment. Tills 'may have oftoi^ been a consequence of mistaken lenity, 
but is certainly no co^linicnt to the sworn members ^of those courts 
which found the individuals guilty of tyranny, oppression, or other 
flagrant offences. Yet with so vary favourable a construction, it does 
somehow happen, that the most notorious instances of such white- 
washing have befallen men of title, family, and interest. On this very 
importiiAt pointy Sir Johw Barrow judictfiisly remarks That the 
Board 'of Admiralty isn^ully invested with the dangerous and equally 
disagreeable auihority to era«?#au individual’s name from thfi list of 
Naval Officers, and thus for ever ruin his prospects in life, cannot be 
called in question ; bu<!^it oughptb be resorted to only in cases where 
the Act of Parliament, \\)aich na^aitfiscipline is governed and upheld, 
precludes the exercise of such a jurisdiction as is thereby provided, and 
where the Board of jGliniralty, as the Jaw now stands, is imperatively 
called upon to act in cases that cannot bedirought belbre a court-martial. 
When tile j[iecessity for such a proceeding occurs as that of striking an 
officer’s name from the list, the public and the individual may be well 
assured, that a body of three or four highly honourable nawi, naturally 
prejudiced in favouv of a brother officer, would be slow to condemn him 
to disgrace, and, in some cases, to absolute aiTd hopeless poverty, witR- 
o|it having first satisfied themselfes that a court-martial, if on« couTd 
have been held, would have pronounced the same or*a similar sentence.” 

On the subject of those court-martial salvos, by which the wreck of 
ships and tli^ loss of lives a]:e so kindly attributed to errors in the 
Master^ s reckoning, even Where a score of journals is suppose^lj^be 
duly kept, our author puts a very pertinent quesd^n. He askl^wliy 
a Lieutenant, about to obtain a Commander’s commission, sjjrould not 
undergo a second examination in test of his nai|tical qjbility r In this 
wc cannot but coincide ; for it has been with' the aitmost regret that we 
have witnessed how quickly and how recklessly the effects of cramming 
to pass’* are allowtid to evaporate after the Midshipman’s ordeal is over. 
£vep some of the imore intelligent qlficcrs, b&ving gained their first 
Object, rest upon tlieir oars, confiding in the force of their previous 
strokes, foj^etting that, if those stroke remain unrenewed, the boat 
will soon c&se to have way through th^ water. 

We have now to touch upon a very momentous portion of Sir John 
Barrow’s work, as it contains no less than jfh elaborate expositian of 
the qualifications requisite for a First Lard of the Admiralty ; and the 
coqplusion that a civilian is better adapted to be the decus et tutoanen of 
that inightj^arm of power, than a naval officer. * To the unprofessional 
reader should premise, that the Board of Admiralty is the office of 
Lora High Admiral, whether discharged by one single persb^an^ by; 
joint commissioners called Lords* of whom Mie head is a» Cahin^ 
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Minister; which board comprehendB ihe manapretnent' oiF maritime 
affairs* and administers for whatever concerns the Navy^its dockyards* 
it8f«rsenah* its ships* its seamen* its officers, and .its discipline* pay* ai^ 
regulations^ ' Now* as wepre somewhat at issue with the Barondt^pon 
the 'bearing of this question, we will* in fairness to the argument; submit 
hia views : — 

** The chief of the naval administration of the United I^ingdom upjjex- 
t^kes one of thb most important and responsible offices of .the Te 

him* and to his co-adjutors, ar^ intrusted the proper m^'T^ment and 
‘ direction of the great arm of our strength, and with it the* fl^iest interests 
of the community. Without a well-appointed and commanding naval 
force, the British Army, and the lofty spirit iSf Britons, would be confined 
to their own shores at home, and become powerless^ and unknown abroad ; 
their commerce would fall into decay, and pass into other hands* and we 
should once more be reproachad as ihe Britanni toto ab orbe exclusi^ 
instead as now known and feared, and respected in ecepy part of the 
globe. 

“ In the ^election, therefore, of the Minister, who is to give to this 
powerful mac/ me life and vigour, and its proper direcKon, it must be of 
the first importance that his qualifications to fill^^he office with Credit to 
himself,'and benefit to thejcountry, shouM*be well considered. He should 
possess a general knowledge of naval history and jurisprudence, good 
sense and unblem^hed integrity, a sotr.id judgment and great discretion, 
a patient and placid temper, a courteb'us deportmait and civil demeanour 
to all, an easy access to officers of every rantc, and a ready and obliging 
acknowledgment of all applications addressed to* ‘him in writing. He 
should make himself well acquainted with the serviclis and the claims of 
individuals of the several ranks of officerfl ; and although, in the present 
oversown state of the lists, it is not possible to comply with the multitude 
of claims preferred, more or less strong, yet a kind manner of receiving 
and replying to them, personally or by letter, goes a great way to soften 
^ the bitter pangs of disappointment, the unavoidable result of a non* 
c6mpliance with what is requested. 

‘*'* Tha two principal and most painfuLsources of vexation and annoyance, 
which a First Lord of the Admiralty must lay his account of being doomtd 
to undergo— andUhey aiM brought perpetually before him. and. if he be 
endued with the proper feelings of humanity, must perpetually distress 
him— are, the pressing solicitations for promotion and for employment, 
r^enes of disapppinted expectation, of eiiduring poverty and hopeless 
*^im8ery,'/hat are constantly forcing themselves upon him, and which he has 
not the iHeans of relieving, none but himself can form any idea of ; &ad in 
portioning out the smaU pittance of patronage left at his disposal* and in 
weighing the rei'pecliye claims of the numerous candidates* it is needless 
to say what conflicting opinions and sentiments regarding the superiority 
of* such claims — what doubts and hesitation, must pass through hiS mind 
in endeavouring to make a just and proper decision in the selection of the 
fortunate individual. He has also to bear in mind fhat* while the claims 
of the ofiicer are under consideration, the claims of the Service are not to be 
lost sight of ; and when^er the ^ine, however strong and cogeirt, may be in 
opposition to the other, there isbpt one course left to arrive at fnat decision. 

^ The matMel of the machire requires no less attention than the per- 
son^l, though of a different and less delicate nature. To watch over the 
civil concerns of the Navy — ^to check all unnecessary expenditure in the 
various estalfiishments— to keep up a supply of stores, and an efficient 
fleet, whenever its services may be called for, while eveiy attention is paid 
to economy— require a constant, vigilant, and inquisitive superintendence. 
Ships must be in readiness, whether in war or peace— large fllBets in the 
fompt case^ and in the latter* guard-ships* experimentaf squadrdiwii or 
wnai Are.now termed detoonstration ships* or ships kept a certain state 
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of preparation, beoides otKem of venous mA toa^fy thedemandtaof the 
morcantde interest ; for the jErovernois ot colonies, always clomoFOua (or 
nfval protection ; and others lor the suppression of the slave-trade, paijjiet 
servvie, &c. The naval establishmems a^the ports— t}ip docl^ards, 
vtOtpallinff-yards, medical, transport, and iffiinne* departments— require 
occRstonafiy the personal inspection of the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
4pr these aie the great absorbents of naval expenditure. 

^^aval officers m general would naturllly enough asK, wno as tne 
cieWitpbjm OT person most likely and best qualified to dd justice to thqpe 
who havehww labouring oar in iigh^ng the battles of the country, in 
the issue involved all t fiat we hold dear^ And the answei^ 

would as nafljrally be, “ a nav|^ First Lord and yet they will find that, 
on taking a retrospect, man^itter complaints have been made from their 
own corps agmnst a purely naval administration, on the score of partiality. 
How, indeed, can it be expected that a piofevsional man should be able to 
divest himself ot prejudice in lavoiw of those individuals with whom he has 
associated, sopidimes almost exclusively foi years, in a confined and umnter- 
lupted intercourse ^ ,How can it expected he should cast aside the best 
feelings, of himian Yiature«and disregaid those. early and lucient friend- 
ships, from the moment he takes his seatfikt tne head o&i^e Admiralty 
Board— that he should^m aside irom those companions dt his early days, 
who gained lauiels by his side, Who shared wiyi him the dangerf “ of the 
battle and the breeze,** and participated m his pleasures Such are the 
ofheers, whethei most fft or not.^io will expect to ^hare, and who will 
shaie, largely in a naval load’s patitma^. * 

Such are the reprejpntations of Sii John Barrow, but we must, jnth 
deference, declaie, we deem them Ap be more plausible than exact, 
and pirtly a result of the indifierence m fihich public men too often bold 
proh bbioivil talent. This lias^ometimes been carried to an extent very 
injurious to the national interests, and from its frequent recurrence 
has misled men who ought to have known better Dunif^ the Ameri- 
can war, Lord N(Wth remarked to a naval officer, who then filled a hij(h« 
civil office, that it was very unfortunate and exti aorchnary, that neatly 
gll the transports, victuallers, iTnd ordnance vessels bound A> North 
America were either taken, lost, or driven to ^le We^ Indies; the offi- 
cer replied, it would only be extraordinary if they arrived safe, as they 
were sent out at the most improper season , and that if ministers con- 
tinued to give their direclffins without consulting ^aval men, oj^amen 
of somS description, disisters must inevitably follow. Lord Npkh con- 
cluiTed the conversation by observing, they thought they coufl do very 
well without consulting sea officers! 

** Thus he thdt has but impudentfS, 

To all things has a fair pretence.’*' 

To settle this ca|e on (he premises before us, we must accept as the 
conditions, that while the land Lord isja model of virtue, amiability, dis- 
cernment, and propriety, the Sailor is deficient m judgment, aud utterly 
forgetful #f tlie principles of honour, i^ctitud^and duty. But though 
our author gives his vote against the Lord, ho has certainly contio- 
verted his own theoiy in the picture which hqhas drawn of Lord JHowe 
— his never breaking a promise — ^his being incapable oj “ undue par- 
tiality, or giving his countenance to what, in the vulgar tongue, is called 
— his being one from whom Mr. Dunc^gs was unable to wring 
bufficienC food things to batisfv all Ins craving dependcnls— and his re- 
office rathei than hold it as a marc puppet. Such an e:t^ample 
surely exlubits the advantage of practice over speculation j anf* the 
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War Office, administered solely by soldiers, affords another instance. 
Sit John, however, contends that the Army and Navy are not parallel 
cadhs, because the Queen reserves to herself the command of the military 
for^e^t but delegates her pt,ver over the Navy to a commission.^ ^his 
IS rather sound than substance, as we could show were it necessary. 

It IS true that some oea officers, smarting under the reign of terror, 
appear to have dreaded a naval Fir^ULord, and others adopted the 
foiling from the overweening suavity ot a succeeding the* 

..tyranny of one seaman, or thc< laxity ot another, is i^^^ment that 
some of their co^mporarics did not possess the reqdi^te^Uahfications 
for filling the high post with honour an& <wedit. As to tne hackneyed 
objection, that the sailor may be partial to a parU<*ular seA of followers, 
It IS not borne out by eicperience, but supposing the allegation to 
be founded m fact, is not sue)? a professional preference more honest 
and Jess injurious than that which results from mere acci4lent, and allows 
a grand monojioly of patronage to be devoured ty family and party 
favouritism A A scamar^ mul*^ at least know more of Ui'* h thus, cha- 
racter, impulses, and prejudices ot the occan-hos^*, and the tenor ot the 
respectivie meiits ot the candidates for imtiee, than a landsman posbibly 
can acquire ; and the maritime resouices of his own and other countfioa 
are more likely to (i^ve been the stud^ i5t him w^io^has made it his pro- 
fession, than of one who suddenly has the sit,uati0n fitted to him, whe- 
the|^ he is adapted tor it or not The seaman might appoint old com- 
panions to good commissions but we have seen ^ascs, not a few, in 
which the conflicts regarding *ihe justice. or injustice of the selection, 
supposed to haunt a firsb^lord’s mind, £eem to be very e 4 Sily borne 
with by the landsman. 

But with <UL difference of opinion does not make opposition, and wo 
chope our view of the case is not less recognised by Ouminon sense than 
b]t professional bias \ et though, cceteris panbu we see no reason why 
those who have beep directing the Operations ot British fleets on thg 
ocean, and whosa experi^uee and sea-knowledge give them so sulistau- 
tial a claim, should be excluded from the helm of naval affairs, we 
entertain no insuperable objection to a pcesident practically unacquainted 
with iskaritinie mattery, provided the other commissioners were ah able 
seamenllt But he should possess a vigorous understanding, art* impar- 
tial disp^ition, a strong desire to promote the wellarc and honuflr ot 
those committed, to hi^ charge, and an intimate acquamtance with the 
naval interests of his<country , in fact, we would have him to be all 
that Sir John BarroV has pictured. And even then, and supposing his 
mind unwarped and unprejudiced, we still think the public welfare is 
deeply hazarded in conferring thq full and uncontrolled patronage o(.the 
naval service to a landsman, ana that landsman always a political pai4^ 
tisan. Another evil of^he sj 8t/*m is, the constant liability ^o change. 
According to the Spanish proverb, three moves are equal to^ a fire. It 
absolutely necessary that the Fitst-Lord be of the Cabinet Council, and 
liql^Jd' to be removed upoif every passing squall among the Ministry, still 
the commission ought to be so modelled that his removal should not, by 
drawing off his associates in his train, turn the Navy and all its vi|(al 
interests suddenly over to new regulations, to the detriment of the nation. 

Sir John Barrow thinks that the education of a seaman is nbt exactly 
whaMq suited to fill up an important place m the Mimstenal Cabihdt; 
and^hat his professional career almost precludes the ac(][ttisition of tHat 
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geiferal knowledge, and of those broad andcoillprehensive views insepa- 
rable from the character of a preat statesman. This is a very prevalent 
fallacy and one which quite Itogets the mul^farious and onerous duties 
by ifoqd and field, in camp and council, m cahin and'dburt, which 
U8uatly*fali to the lot of those who ornament the higher ranks of*\he 
^avy. It is thus that it was clamorously ^manded respecting the first 
mluof the age — What does Wellington Iknow about politics ? He’s 
on]^Wt«aahwl*' Now, in answer to the inquiry as to what a seaman 
can knowag^^„^e affairs, we thinlaitimuch more probable that habits, 
of busincsOfin^ss of conduct, unceasing application^ and unflinching 
integrity of ^rpose, will beaEidfnd in the superior grade of naval ofiicers 
than among ^he scions of interest, wealth, and tactipn, who so fre- 
quently jump among the loaves and fishes from the forms of schools and 
colleges^ or the Lord knows wheiv^e, hi that pithy and summary esti- 
mate of charsbcter — ** O ! he’s only a sailor,*’ it would be implied, that 
keen intellect and sound judgment evinced in mastering the theory and 
practice^of naval duties, and their consQif^uentbobligatioi^^among men 
and .matter, necessarily denote a man to be unfit for aniactive exercise 
of the mind in any other public department. But wherein have our 
British seamen been found wanting ? They ftay not have had sufficient 
party-interest to inslnl\hem inthjthe high places, but tlie grand engine 
would have worked V^ryjbadly v^thoui them. Lori Spencer was an 
amiable and upright |'irst Lord, but in the arrangement and distribution 
of the fleets, the vqjteran Middleton wjts his Mentor. The elder Cord 
Melville, the best friend, perhaps, theNtivy ever enjoyed, was benefited 
by the coupsel of Gambler and^^eale ; and Lord Mulgrave, a soldier, who 
by the turn of fortune's wheel was thrown to the Admiralty helm, bad 
the good policy — besides his official colleagues at the Board — to secure 
a practical seamanfor his private secretary. Indeed our author feels this, 
himself, for after deciding in favour of the civil Losd, he adds — “ Jt 
must be admitted, however, that Without the assistance of two or three 
^le, honest, and judicious naval co-adjutors, no landsaian, whatever his 
talents might be, could attempt to carry on the nUtneWs duties of^iis 
important ofijee.” Here, be it remarked, it is assumed as an equa- 
tion, that the co-adjutors ate always ** able, honesty and judicioi^” 

It is 531 curious part of this problem, that the advocates for la^ Lords 
boatt of the victories achieved under their administration, as^roofs of 
their fitness for the helm, though a moment’S|reflect|on would rather 
class them among the chances of war. In this argvifient not a word is 
uttered about the manifold errors committed. far as the equip- 
ment and statiofliag of the ships are concerned, it will easily be seen 
whi^t touch-and-go\ifrair8 some of thqsc very, conflicts were, from in- 
ifficiency of means and appliances. •Lord Sandwich was certainly an 
able man, ^having, fortunately- for the public, i^iained long enough in 
office to learn something of his duty,-w-yet, in 1780, after having pre- 
sided over the Navy for many years, hi^ allowed the British Channel to 
be insulted by sixty -six sail of the enemy’s lin^ to which he could dj^pose 
but thirty-six. See in our own times bow insufficiently ihe fleets were 
supplied with attendant vessels — ^the ‘‘eyes” of an armament, as they 
have aptly ^een called — insomuch that Nelson* in his regrets declared 
his convfttion that the word ** frigate ’* would be found on his heart. 
Tl^'same magnanimous chieftain fought his last grand battle with a 
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most motley fleet; in which U^ereuo fewer than seven difihren) classes of 
74^gun ships, each requiring diflerent spars and gear from the other, 
andiBome of them so old and weak as rather to be claimants for a dive 
than for victory. Look a^in at the preposterous stone expeditiok to 
Boulogne, to endeavotir to cnoke a tide-harbour, where, at low water, alb 
the material could be carted away : and it is in fresh remembrance that 
a land Lord employed another landsman, who was a sort of hatf-so ldjprf 
half-mechanic, to rig and arm ships after a fashion of hiih own, 
derision of all seamen. In fact^, were the matter well would 

''prove, that Great Britain is more indebted to the indomttSffi^alour and 
professional skilKof her tars, than she is r *^|i ned to admit,/ 

Tiie general work of the Admiralty mayroll on pretty smoothly, with 
the aid of able stibalterns, in peaceable times; but under 'the emergen* 
oies incident to wiir and inlestjne broils, the nintli great officer of the 
State— the Cavitanevs Nautarvm el AfanneWomwi— j)ught to know 
well what oar he is pulling. Can the vivid perception of a public duty, 
which origin^s from kpowl^lge and experience, be placed ip juxta- 
position withNhat derived at second-hand ? have'afready noticed 
the manly tone in which that brave old jailor, I^rd Hawke, vindicated 
his selection of Howe for < an important appointment, because he had 
tried him” on service. The best intci^sts of tlri (j^untry may be sufi- 

t *ected to ruinous delays by the man woo must^ fir^ consult with advisers 
>eforc he dare give an order in a critical moment. In the late war, the 
Curieux arrived at Plymouth with the intelligence tliiit Villeneuve was 
on his return from the West Judies, with the edmbined fleet. This 
vessel^anchored on the 7th of July, 1805^ and at about 11 p.m. on the 
following day her Captain arrived at the Admiralty. Lord Barham, 
who then hejd the tiller, having retired to rest, the dispatches were not 
communicated to him until early on the morning oi^f the 9th. At this 
*the worthy old Admiral, seeing at once the vital importance of prompt 
m^asure^, was extremely angry, averring that seven or eight hours had 
been most needlessly lost. The point was, to lose no more timd. 
Without waiting {o dresc himself, he instantly wrote orders for Admiral 
Cornwallis to detach Rear-Admiral Stirling from off Rochefort to Join 
Sir Robert Calder, who was to take a statioit off Cape Fiifiisterre, while 
CornwVlis himself, wUh the Channel fleet, was to cruize between, Usliant 
and Fin\ terre. By 9 a.m. the Admiralty messengers were on ^heir 
way to Portsmouth and Plymouth, and on the 11th Admiral Cornwallis 
received his orddr.s. ^bch promptitude, on the part of the British Ad- 
miralty, could not*2)e credited by Napoleon. *' Ce ne fut que le 20 
MessidgrV’ (July 8,) says he, in the Precis des Eyejiemens^ •* que le 
brick le Curieux est arrivden Angleterre. L’Amira^'td n*a pu se decider 
dans les vingt-quatre heuVes sur; les mouvemens de ses escadres : ilait't 
ce cas, il n’est pas * probable (]|ue Tordre a I’escadre devant Rochefort 
soit arrivd en trois jour^. Je niiets done en fait que cette esdidre a levd 
sa croisifere par des ordres anttfr^urs a Tarriv^ du Curieux h Londres.'^ 
Su^h are our notions 4Mpon the question of a professional or non- 

* It 18 well lAlown that at this tifbe Jupiter Scapin” studied Steel’s list of the 
British Kavy, read the Naval Chronicle, and intrigued with the newspaper pre^f of 
Rurope. Bqjt in the grand blow which he is said to have plotted agunst our mari- 
time power by Villeueuve’s expedition, ho must have arrogated that onb* statesmen 
imd feameii were all asleep at their posts. 
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profenalovti wMder of naval thunder* Vet «dth aU this, and nitieh 
mpze that can be eaaily advanced^ we are quite ready to acknowledge 
that the Board of Admiralty has been supplied with First-Lords of^no 
nseat note in the archives of their oountr^ In the exeeiftion ctf this 
impoitsnt and difficult post, neither activity, valance, method, Hsor 
benevolence have been wanting; and perhaps it^is only owing to that 
of society, party-politics, that the principles of honour and impar- 
yRK^have b^n debarred a fuller development. Indeed, so useful and 
splendid have these Statesmen formed in themselves, that ij^e 
have often^^ught a work, compri^ng their memoirs and official acts,* 
judiciously drawn up, would most acceptable addition to our nautical 
libraries. They may be mSCmctly traced from Alfred the Great, wlio 
was Lord Hi^h Admifal between the years. 872 and 900, down to the 
present commission, by any one who^ has sufficient time and tact, 
with zeal and yidustry to supporWnd prosecute tbo inquiry. Should 
tliis be deembd too formidable an undertaking, we beg to suggest the 
period between the *two Sailor Kings,’* as one ot intense maritime 
interest, — an* assertion which will be tlearly illustrated by a mere 
enuitierktion of their names an^imes: — 

168r>. James 2nd, Lord High Admiral. 1758.flLord Anson. 

' 1688. Arthur Herbert^ 

1689. Earl of Pembroke. 

1692. Earl Cornwallis. 

1693* Viscount Falkland. 

1694. Edward RussSll. 

1699. Karl of Bridgewater. 

1701. Karl of Pembroke, L. H. A. 

1702, Prince George, L.U.AT 

1 708. Earl of Pembroke, L. H. A. ; 

1709. EarlofOrfoid 


1762. Earl of Halifax. 

, , George Gredville. 

1763. Earl of Sandwich. 
Earl of Kgmont. 


1710. Sir John Leake. 
1712. Eail of Slfiford. 

1714. Karl of Orford. 

1717. Earl of Berkeley. 
1727. Viticount Torrington. 
1733. Sir Charles Wager. 
1742. Karl of Winchelsea. 

1 744. Duke of Bedford. 
1748. Earl of Sandwich. 
175d. Lord Anson. 

J756. Kail Temple. 

1757. EarlofWinchelsea. 


1766. Sir Charles Saunders. 

•• , , Sir Edward Hawke. 
l77i. Eail of Sandwich. 

1782. Viscount Keppei. 

1783. Viscount Howe. 

, , Viscount ] 

, , Viscount How 

1788,^arl of Chatham. 

1795. Kail Siieneer. 

1801. Earl St. Vincent. ^ 

1804. Viscohnt Melville. (1) 

1805. Aord.Baifiam. 

1806. Hon. Mr. Grey. 

, , Rt. Hon. T. Grenville. 

1807. Lord Malgrave. 

1810. Hon?C. Yorke. r 
1812. Viscount Mplville.w 
1827. Duke of Clarence, Z. H. A. 


AVhile upon this subject we may as well maWe the, signal for another 
work, — one which would be gladly received hf ^lose who study the 
progfess of the greatest maritime power in the world. B/ this,* we 
allude to the acteV and dictes’* of those Secretaries, to whom the Navy 
^ indebted for manifold exertions in their csuise, as well as for a large 
share of the intellectual celebrity attaclied to fhe service in general. To 
enforce our argument, we need only cith such uftistrious names as those 
of Pepys, the proposer and promoter of.many useful nautical inventions 
—of Burchett, the able and exact naval histoiian — and of our regretted 
friend, the late William Marsden, one of the most amiable, upright, and 
learned men of hts day, * 

^his topic has led us further than we origincjly intended to proceed ; 
and as, agc0rding to the sarcastic imitator of Johnson, ** all things which 
havq a limit must be brought to a conclusion,*’ we hasten to take leave 
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of Sir John Bamow’s vqry finable volume. But we cannot close. the 
book without expressing our unfe^ed thanks for the pleasure he 
afiprded us in the opportunity of a naval discussion, in these days Of 
mere^galleyryarns and &cUious novels; and we hope he wUl^ tong* 
yield us an opportunity of creaking another lance. 

By the way, we ma^ just hint that» when the work comes to another 
edition, it would, perhaps, bst a little more acceptable to the thinking’^' 
seamen, were the author to add, in enumerating the force of Hspw 
different expeditions, the names of ail the ships and their comman^n^— 

' especially when in presence of 'th6 enemy — an addition in small 
print, will not oecupy much space. may also mentfth, that there 
is an error on page 402, where the Alli^or, a small frigate, is twice 
placed for the Arrogant, of 74 guns. We think the term querulous 
might have been withholden from the judicious Collingwood’s name, 
since it is notorious that he complaip£:d, not on his own accouni, but in 
justice to those for whom it was his duty both to feel andT to intercede. 
The statement respecting the alteration's made by ‘Sir Alexander Hood 
in the RobuWs log-book, atler KeppeFs action, should be given in 
greater detail, ior the sake of those un^quainted with the circumstances 
of the cdse, or entirely on^tted ; and we arc sure that further particulars 
respecting the introductiofi of navpi. signalsi^ and their progressive 
improvement, would be welcomc.o 

These may appear to be trivial comments, but tliey constitute the sum 
of Ktearly all we can find at fault. Our strictures gn the life of Admiral 
Earl Howe must, therefore, ^ concluded by a summary of his cha- 
racter, according to established form ; bu,t we have it at hand, in one of 
the letters of that most excellent man, George III., wherein the writer’s 
discrimination, judgment, and amiability of disposition, arc eminently 
conspicuous/ The gracious Monarch, consoling the sister of the de- 
** ceased Earl, says,^^^ I trjust Mrs. Howe knows me* better than to sup- 
pose my long sile\icc, on the great losi^ the public has sustained, as well 
as her family, by the unexpected death of her excellent brother, hai 
been occasioned any«other motive than the desire not to intrude, 
while she was so fully employed in acts of attentive kindness to her rela- 
tions, who must have found much comfort from such attention. I trust 
the example he has set to the Navy will long continue to stimulate, not 
only th^matchless bravery of the officers, but convince them' of the 
necessity^to view the profession in a scientific light, by which luone 
those improvements arb to be acquired, which will retain that superio- 
rity over other naXiohs, which every Englishman must desire. His 
exemplafy conduct in private life must, on the present melancholy 
occasion, be the only true comfort to those wlio loved him, as it gives 
' that hope of his having 'q^uitted 4his transient worla for eternal happi- 
ness, through the mediai^n of our blessed Redeemer. If I did not feel 
the propriety of not ad^ng morb on so glorious a theme, my^pen would 
but too willingly continue.” 

Hfre the friendship ^ Augustus and Agrippa is brought into a 
pleasing parallel. May our beloved country never want such a Sove- 
reign, nor such an Admiral ! 
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NC>TJC]P3 of an expedition to ALEXANDRIA IN TBETEAR 1807, 

'N#tRiNO extraordinary occurred on th|y|l4th; oar five Rra8»\Te)l 
supported, producing, however, from the poftmon afid construction oMe 
town, little effect. The market in camp was pfpntifully supplied, and 
fiie|ATab8 brought to us abundance of thtt sort of intelligence which 
tlflNcJsl^ew would be acceptable. Accordingly, the march of the Ma* 
maiukes tc^join us was current in every^ quarter of the bazaar, and one 
man aSirmi^^their camp to be as f&r down the Nile as the village 
Algam. Some cannonading^v|j^s kept up at El Hamet^cross the Nile, 
and now enemy’s parties were observed frequently passing and repassing 
that post on the rigift bank : these proved /tfterwards \o be reinforce- 
ments for the garrison and troops occupying that side of the river. 
The enemy’s on our right iTeeame troublesome, for, to a certain 
degree, they enfiladed the line and occasioned frequent casualties in 
camp. ^ ^ 

It was thougltt practj^pable to pass a snfall party across the river, and 
either destroy or carry off tli^2»guns. But for transport, there was 
tydy one or two dgerins afloat, and two or three sunk under the*mosque 
at Ahermandour. yajstain Ha^^awell determined to weigh the Utter, 
and with such scanty pieans provide tAinsport for a party sufficient to 
carry the enemy’s posts, ^t was incumbent, also, to weigh and Te]>air 
Iheso boats during tlfc night, for an ii^erference with them in the day 
would necessarily jiAiduce alarm. Adffcrdingly, on the night of the 
15tli, preparations comniencecV; the boats were again sunk before day, 
and dt wa^ hoped the plan might be executed on the day following. 
The enemy this day gave a feu dc joie upon being join^^ by a con- 
siderable party of ^torse, who took post on the right bank. 

On the 15tli General Frazer and Staff, for* the firs^time, visited the 
camp. It was stated verbally, wjjat had often been rcpresenteii before, 
tfiat all our efforts in the way directed would probably j>rove unavailing, 
for it had now become evident that there raustfbe a sofficient combined 
military and naval force to give us command of the river with both its 
banks. The General btate 4 l that to give another man was out of the 
questiog — that almost all the British effectives *w ere* already before 
lloiiiA'tta — that the composition of the greater portion of the tbree left 
at Alexandria could not be relied on. He directed General Stewart to 
persist in the cannonade and bombardment, not c8ycei\uftg that, hitherto, 
it had been sufficiently executed. General Stewart? explained that ijiis 
expenditure of anmmnition occasionally exceeded our means of convey- 
ance, which causea\i momentary interruption, but that every exertion 
^a^made to keep up the necessary 8u}>ply ; the same time reiterat- 
ing, that in his opinion the attack would prov^a failure. 

1 he General and Admiral left the lines without expressing any satis- 
faction at the efforts that had been ma*^. In the evening every exer- 
tion was called forth to complete the equipment of the boats, and Clapt. 
Haliowell had the satisfaction to provide four, each capal))e of convey- 
ing thirty men across the river — here about 300 yards wide. The 
lirit boat carried a warp, with which the remainder were dragged over. 

— 
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Major Maodonell*, 78tHi wan ordered for this duty, and had* under him 
35th Grenadiers, Slst Light Companies, and two ditto 78th regiment. 
Tlje road to the enemy’s battery, from whence it was proposed 'to 
cros% the IVile, might bel^bout half a mile ; close upon the path lyds a 
solitary house, and fitrther bn a mosque and hamlet ; the battery, itself 
more in advance, contiguous to a considerable village. Two companies 
could only be passed at a time, and with these and forty seamen, undec 
Lieut. Robertson, the Major crossed. The Turks had, probably, 

Arab on the outlook (a duty they seldom perform themselves), fol^fore 
the Major could get forward tliejr discharged their guns anb fled from 
the battery ; da} was breaking, and M^^onell made pA)per arrange- 
ments for removing the guns, 8ec. TheyKarned from the peasants that 
an escort of camels had just departed, but upon clbser examination found 
a saddled dromedary and twelve camels laden with the effects of one of 
the chiefs. These animals, with th/n^guns, stores, &c., were sent to the 
rear. The Major, having thus handsomely performed lh6 service, was 
preparing to fall back, when he received an^ordef to stand fast. The 
before-mentioned villagi, hafing trees and Pushes intetfrliingle'd, was in 
his front unoebupied ; had it been intended to fialt him for a 'time on 
the othbr side he ought tp have been pushed forward, or retired to the 
hamlet and mosque, wheref it was cu^n, and jthe enemy's movemetits 
could be observed ; at any rate he opght not to hkve been halted where 
he was. By this time the alarm had spreads to *Rosetta, and the force 
sent over being ascertained from the Minarets, c^siderable bodies then 
sallied forth, whose manoeuvreii^werc distinctly obaerved from our lines, 
though unperceived by Major MacdoneV in the low flat where he was 
posted. The enemy inclining from ilic bank of the river to the left, and 
filing through the woods, endeavoured to envelop our party’s right and 
intercept its retreat. The Turks were prevented from stealing upon it by 
the bank of the Nile, in consequence of the Are of our guns at the 
Orangq garden.* It was evident, hqwever, from the mode in which 
Macdonell was formed that he was ignorant of the enemy’s movements, • 
and of his dispo^tion for attack. 

When General Stewart saw this, and that there was no longer an 
object in keeping the party on the other bank, he immediately sent 
directions for it to commence an orderly relreat, which his anxiety led 
him personally to superintend. So long as our people kept their ground 
the enemy was shy in advancing, but the moment the retreat commenced 
by alternate bcAljes, tlie Turks, concluding a retreat must be a flight, 
pushed on impetudpsly. A heavy fire, however, from the posted bodies 
again {iroduced caution. The enemy then threw himself into the 
bushes and hedges, keeping up a sharp but ineifec^al Are. The com- 
panies which first re-cr^sed fonned on the left bank, covering* the 
retreat of tlie rear, witlym heavy though not very destructive fusilla^fe. 
Captain Tarlton’s cohipany (ftivered, and Serjeant Wrigltf, with his 
section, maintained the groun^Hill all embarked, and returned, having 
none killed and only.t. few wounded. The surprise was complete; 
yet the affair would have been more perfect, and made greater im- 
pression on an enemy who dreaded night-work, had General Stewart 
carried tlyough his original plan. Indeed , that candid and gaUant 

* The present Sir James Macdonell, appointed to the command oAlfc Brigade 'of ‘ 
Guaids for Canada. 
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Officer was the first to express regret at denatpog from it» quoting an 
excellent military maxim of Lord Nelson, That the plan which was 
maturely weighed and decided upon in the closet, ought no^atth^ 
instant for its accomplishment, to be lightly fleparted from^ for that 
the respkition of the moment would not^ in ail*probability* be la 
well calculated and combined as that ''previously digested; theiefore 
nething but some certain and unlooked-forsadvahtage could warrant 
Buch'a departure.** In this Instance notliing of the kind occurred. It 
had beelT considered impracticable with the present force to establish 
ourselves on*i(he right bank; but the order* to stand fast was given solely 
to witness the lensation produ^ by the enterprise ; and that sensation 
was to a certain extent destroy^, by affording to the enemy a pretence 
of having baulked our design, and of ultimately driving us before him. 
General Stewart returned thanks to the tro^ops engaged in this dash, and 
the army agreed to give up to the defbphment the money arising fropi the 
sale of the capAired camels and stores. A strong admonition was also 
given to the troops fof havipg generally left their lines, and run to the 
spots whefe a view could be had of the parAal eAj^agcment — moment 
offering* a tempting occAion for die enemy to make a softie from the 
town, which perhaps a more vigilant one woulchnot have neglected. 

• This day, two men of De Roll’s^egiment ffeserted firoin the outposts 
at £1 Hamet. Our frieft^ Sheik Malipioiid, the Arab chief, who first com* 
municated with Nelson in declared he would recover them, and 

sent two Arabs of his tiibe, who brought them back from the village of 
Dibee. Authorities for the trial of thesei^i|eserter8 were sent for. The 
enemy now daily showed himssJf upon a high sand-hill on the left of 
the posiUon.^eometimes firing from thence, but at too great a distance 
for effect; rarely he ventured to show his cavalry in the plain. A 
6-pounder was brought to the left of the commanding redbubt, near 
the 35th ; a few shots from whence were sufficient to cause him to. 
retire. As we were now pretty well protected by field-works, was* 
desirable to draw the enemy into the plain, as with safety a great por- 
tion of the troops could be moved against him, econseq&ently only the 
piquets were now got under arms upon the usual demonstrations. 

On the 17th General Stewart directed Colonel Oswald to visit the 
post of £1 Hamet, and report*its state. He found that Major de Vogel- 
sang ^ad intrenched himself on the left, having his gun well secured, 
and making the best of a bad position. The Colonel passed along the 
'southern bank of the canal, which he found eqial ii\4ieight to the 
northern: they were both steep, so that an enemy* ofice at the foot of 
either was protected from the superior fire. At Major Mohr’s, ^n the 
centre, he found the^gun exposed, and that but little had been done to 
for^iff the village of £1 Hamet, with whieli it wos connected; but there 
were here so many chasms in the bank iy which the village might be 
turned, that nothing could render* it secure^l^ a def&sive position. The 
right, as formerly described, was quite Uncovered ; all tliat could he 
hoped for was, that as at night, on account of great fissures in \tie 
ground, it would be difficult to pass the plain with cavalry ; so in the 
daytime the enemy might be observed far enough to aflow of the 
troops quitting the extensive and treacherous line^and by concentration 
with the gpifs, become formidable to the undisciplined troops they 
expect|d to be attacked by. Colonel Oswald reported, that the line 

Uj S. JonuN. Nq. J14, May, 183S. C 
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of £1 Hamet might cbe inaintained against the desultorf attacks of a 
fevtr Bedouin Arabs, biit Was untenable against a combined force of 
cavalry ahd infantry acting in concert. 

Pn the ,18th nothin^^ narticular occurred. It was evident th« garri'* 
.fion was receiving Reinforcements, and the event was announced to us 
by salvos of musketry. This led us to doubt what had been reported 
respecting the Mameluke^. Indeed the assertion of their speedy arrWal 
was now less'confidently reported by the market people, and Ae^b'azpr 
*' was perceptibly less attended. The enemy had now got into ^play a 
mortar, and threw shells into^ ohr lines with effect : one fell very near 
to the reserve'^of powder, which was l^t insufficiently secured. 

On the 19th a report reached us of the enemy having passed a force 
to the left of 'the river, occupying a village a khort wa^ beyond Dibee. 
This showed an intention of , either commencing active operations on our 
right, or, by establishing posts, editing off our communicatio^n with the*" 
interior from whence we drew supplies ; that, indeed, Ws the immediate 
consequence, for this day there was hardly an/ market. In reporting 
this to the General commUnding, General Stewart '^stated that if the 
enemy was Ih force sufficient to sho^ himselfVn the field, there'could be 
no longer a hope of success, and that^lt was necessary to be prepared to 
move off in good order Und with (he least possible loss ; he thertilbre, 
expressed his opinion that no more guns sIiouTd be sent to the lines, 
unless accompanied with men to work therfi, and the means of removal 
in case a retreat in tiie presence of an enemy became indispensable. 
This was a judicious repl}fio an ofl'er, yet move to encumber a small 
force already overladen with artillery, which could not be moved before 
an enemy possessing extensive means of cutting off the baggage, and 
impeding^ the march. General Stewart at the same time announced an 
intention 6f reinforcing the £1 Hamet post, as also of reconnoitring 
the village held by the Turks on our side of the river, and, if practicable, 

" without too great hazard, to drive them from it. 

This morning the enemy sallied fortli in more strength than he ,had 
done since the^ay oirwhicli Ali Bey was wounded. The cavalry gal- 
loped into, the plain and strongly threatened our left, while the in- 
fantry stole through the clumps of trees to the redoubt in front of Do 
Roirs. The attack appearing serious, the' three corps on the right were 
placed under arms, and their respective piquets in the reddUbts rein- 
forced. Two companies of the 35tli, with a gun, were ordered into the 
plain to 8upp0t;t the cavalry, too weak to resist the considerable force 
that was movedf.upon them. Besides what was shown on the plain,- it 
was evident many were concealed, or attempted to^be so, in the grove 
in front of the 35tfa, posted there to take our cavalry in flank, in case of 
charging so far as to withdraw themselves from the infantry’s si^port, 
as had been the case ^ a former occasion. The parties being placed 
on the plain en echellon of Efbpport, Captain de Lancey ms ordered to 
concentrate to his right, witbMie hope of driving the enemy upon our 
le^t, where it appeared a blow might be struck with effect. The expe- 
rience had of the Turkish mode of attack proved it would not be long 
continued. ' A Turkish cavalier in the field, with an enemy before him, 
is perpetually animating^ the horse with the bridle and spur, fatiguing 
himself by flourishing his sabre, and unnecessarily gallopifii£ to and fro^ 
80 that after an hour’s capering both horse and man are weary find in- 
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dined- to withdraw. Colonel Oswald thought that this was now the 
case, and in order to get the credit of driving them in disorde{)y teireati 
and pf perhaps cutting off a few, he pushed forfrard the centre of Ih# 
35th, desiring Captain Riddell to advance his right fan enough ^tosuppbrt 
the centre', and keep in check the infantry. When this was eflected, the 
centre got close enough to give the posted qjtvalry a heavy discharge, 
wluch drove them from the grove, and when the cavalry posted on the 
plmn observed it they also fell back rapidly ; and now it appeared that a 
judicious change might here cut off a portiofi, but our dragoons distrusted 
the feeble Sicilian horses they rod^ and did not dash on as,they had pre« 
viously done. The infantry on 4ne left kept pace with the centre, and 
pursued the foe pritli great vivacity. The IVirkish infantry then retired 
upon a hill just outside of the town. Few of tbfe cavalry were now to be 
./observed, and Colonel Oswald determined to send the troops to their 
lines, awafe that further pursuit would bring them unnecessarily under 
the fire of the place. At this time General Stewart came up, and took 
upon himself th^ command, dissatisfied thal^the ftiemy was not further 
pursued.. Accordingly on passing, had ordered up all t|pe 35th, and 
directed that the left might close a'ftpidly to the right, and so approach 
theUpwn. Thus with the cavalry ^ the flank, %y bringing up the left 
^loulders, we were soon plkced at rim extremity of RoseUa,*upon a con* 
sidetable elevation. Tli% ei^my’s cdvalry had got in, but the infantry 
kept skirmishing from amongst the thicket^ and hedges, close under the^ 
walls and houses. GegAral Stewart, withal party of horse and foot, re* 
connoitred to the river side : tliQ right of the 35th remained in a very 
exposed position, separated fromTits left by an opening, entirely com* 
nianded and swept by the enemy's fire of both artillery and musketry. 
So placed, the troops stood till the General returned from his f«connois- 
sance, and passed on to the right : there, in spite of all precautions the 
officer could take, a number of casualties were occurring amongst those , 
needlessly exposed. To the Genenri the necessity of .falling backTwas 
ftigjested, as no object could be obtained by occupying tigs unprotected 
ground. Captain Hallowell, who was there, urged it also. At length 
orders were given to retire, commencing by the left, and halting so as 
to secure the movement of th« right, principally exposed. The Turks, 
who had previously gone into the town, no sooner perceived our rptreat, 
than they immediately came forth with shouts, yells, and long shots, 
proclaiming their fancied triumph. The right fell tgick under a galling 
hre from the walls ; and upon the enemy’s sallying o»t,«c5mpanie8 were 
obliged to halt, face about, and keep them at a distance. When^ivith** 
drawn from the protection of the batteries, the Turks discontinued the 
pursui^ returning with all the Belf*compl%cency,Qf victory! This gra- 
tifioition they owed to the pushing forward so far without a definite 
object, and from whence retreat was inevitable. lit? this affair the 35th 
had two officers wounded, jand a considerable number of men put hon 
de comhaL • 

So strong a sally, combined with the operatioifs on the other side* of 
the river, convinced every one that the enemy were det^mined to 
assume the offensive. Here it is ever to be regretted that all operations 
against Rosettg ceased not, that our heavy artillery was not embarked 
on Lake Etlfo, and that with detachments and outposts assembled we 
did not at once retire upon our depot at that point^on the lake. It pras 
nioon*light, and every necesswy arr^mgement respecting the artillery 
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stores and baggage nAglit have been effected whilst the l^rks were, as 
usual, napping, and tbe corps collected on the 20th might have ac- 
oomplisheci an honoun^hle and soldier-like retreat in face of alt the 
force thift* Mohantjsied A^i could muster against it. Such was. In Gen^ 
* Stewart’s mind, the proper course to pursue ; but without ordefs/ without 
that species of positive ii\telligence that would absolutely enforce such a 
movement, his lofty and chivalrous spirit could not bear incurring a 
. responsibility in any degree indicating a mistrust of himself or^he gallant 
troops he led ; to a great degree he was acting subordinrtely, whilst it 
was left to hjm either to hazard the safety of his troops, or abandon 
an enterprise upon which the securit^^.'^f our position in Kgypt was then 
said to depeyid. The brave heart of the General felt^ this deeply, and 
put off retiring till it became a measure of necessity, and could be 
effected only with u severe loss. .This evening Captain IVirleton, with 
the light companies of the d5th, and De Roll’s, marched to lil Hamet, 
and Major Vogelsang was ordered add another company : with this 
detachment Captain Tarlet/|)n was directed- to advance^upon, the village 
the enemy c^ccupied on our side, and if poss'^hle to drive them from it. 
At that time it was not supposed to, be occupied in force, nor that he 
had a considerable body of cavalry on this side of the Nile. The ^m- 
panies marched in the lightest order, leavii^g packs behind them : the 
same day a party (25) of lHag6robian were pursued from El 

Hamet and made prisoners. These brigands said that, in common with 
'many others, they had been y>rced to join agaihst the British; that they 
had risen, murdered their leader, and intended coming over to us : many 
circumstances rendered their story vefy doubtful, and accordingly they 
were detained. 

20th. yA General Court Martial assembled this day to try the Spa- 
niards who deserted from De Roll’s, 'fowards mid-day an orderly from 
El Hamet brought a I'eport of the enemy having been found too strong 
to attack at the village ; that on retiring from the reconnoissance the 
Light of De BoD’s separated from the other two companies marching 
direct upon the village of El Hamet to enter the line there, was 
attacked by the Turkish horse, and nearly cut to pieces. This express 
w.is soon followed by Captain Relnachi himself, who gave a similar 
account, stating hTs loss to be about sixty men. Although the Captain 
did no*t adipi.i his having been overtaken, by the cavalry marching in an 
irregub^ and disorderly manner, yet it appears to have been the case, 
lie separateifftc^Gaptain Tarleton’s column, taking the outside rather 
ihan .tnside of the canal bank, only to save a short distance : it is mani- 
fest, therefore, he apprehended no attack ; anc^ where there was such 
evident want of caution in one instance, it probably existed in another. 
Captain Reinach asserted that^ie was charged in square ; but expenecicc, 
both before and sia?e, provq^ that such was not the enemy’s ordinary 
mode of fighting ; on the coQtrary, unless when supported by infantry, 
he was always checked by well-sustained fire from a regular-formed 
b6dy of infantry. ^ 

Upon receiving this intelligence General Stewart determined imme- 
diately to reinforce the post at El Hamet: accordingly, Lieut.- Colonel 
Macleod was detachhd with Captain De Lancey, half the Dragoons, a 
6-pounder, Captain Pick’s company, 35th, the Grenadiers, and one 
company 78th Regiment, and with tWo more companies to^ follow. 
In consequence of these large detachments the line became very weak : 
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the enemy saw our moremeut^ and knew ohr force to a man ; and as 
he bad the meane of moving his greatly *BU^epted troops at peasure, 
the position our corps was placed in was htgh|^ critical. To contrai^ 
the line would have been to abandon some of the field-worke, andjtlie 
positions *that secured them^ and would have induced the enemy to sur** 
round us in all directions. 

^rom an intelligent foe, who knew how to combine his attacks, every- 
tlilng might have been apprehended : — fortunately, the pnb to wliom we 
were cmposed was unable to avail himse^qf his means, and only obtained 
through chancy the partial success whi^ was thrown in bis way. Co). 
Macleod reported from £1 Hamit that his post was hori dHmvlte^ that 
the misfortune of the morning, as suspected, arose from want of precau- 
tion and regulanty on tlTe march. Notwithstanding sucR a statement 
from an officer of Colonel Macleo^’s experience and talents was re- 
assuring, ^et ilys J^rigade- General remained unsatisfied, and determined 
in the evening to visjt the outpost in person. Attended by a weak 
escort, he had just set out, awben an Aid-de-Cagip arrived, reporting a 
body of .cavalry ti/have tyf^ned the right of £1 llamet position, spreading 
themselves in its rear, and also hjKl broken through its centre, cajrying 
of£ jome prisoners, and intercepting the ccrnimunications. Tins was 
*inost unfavourable. aq4 V^ated m utmost apprehension in respect to 
General Stewart, who walythus exposed to be capturM by the flying 
parties interposed betwixt the main body and corps at El llamet. 
Colonel Oswald, who Was in charge of ^the line, naturally expected % 
simultaneous attack tiould be made upomthe weakened and extended 
position, which he would be compelled on the instant to contract, 
thereby abaiTfloning a quantity of artillery stores &c. 

About 1 jil.m., on the 21st, the General happily returi^ : he had 
communed with Colonel Maclcod, and concerted with him, that if in the 
morning things wore the same serious aspect, the El Usenet detachment 
should retreat either upon the heiglils towards Rosetta, or direct its march* 
^to^he right, approaching closely to the lake ; in whichla^er case Geneful 
Stewart would break up lus camp and re-unite the corps as speedily as 
circumstances would permit. It was now decided, in concert with Cap- 
tain Hallowcll, that every aigangement should be made during this day 
for the ayny to retreat at night, carrying off artilleiy and stores to the 
extent their means would admit, destroying the remainder. Comparing 
^ the means of conveyance with the quantity of artillery accumulated, it 
was found that we could carry off only five light fj^ns, oftc 1 2-pounder, 
and one mortar, thus abandoning four carronacles, tw& guns taken from 
the enemy, and twii^mortarsi one of which only arrived from the depot 
on tliat day ; two brass guns, damped, had been previously sent from 
the Tines ; these were painful but inevitable ft^rifices. There was at 
the tower of Abamandour a look-out station, anf) there a midshipman 
with a good^iass, during the day, kepttlje El Hamet detachment always 
in view. As day dawned Captain Hallowcll himself went to reconnoitre: 
at first all was tranquil at El Hamet, but as the mist on the Nile dis- 
persed, about two miles higher up tlie river a great numbe^ of dejerms 
appeared, and along with them two heavy gun vessels. This was instantly 
rej^rted, and on coming down himself, he stated his having counted 
seventy. Clitil Colonel Macleod’s report was received the measures to 
be adapted were not decidedon:—tnat shortly arrived: he expressed 
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his astonishment at th^ enemy's obtaining such a reinforcement, for the 
boats evidently were filled with troops, and nothing remained for him 
but to effect his retreat or towards, the main b(^y, as ordered* , A 
company rpf the 35th, Worting camels laden with ammunition, had 
m^atched before day, and remained in painful expectation as to what 
might be its fate. Colonel Oswald, after having learnt the substance of 
these reports, went to th4 General, pressing upon him the necessity of 
an immediate <retreat : he found that it was decided on, witlibithe fidl 
' concurrence of Captain Hallowell. At the moment arrangements were 
in progress heavy firing was iieard at £1 Hamet, and the midshipman 
reported that the detachment was hotly engaged with troops landed 
and landing from the dejerms. There remained in camp many 
wounded of the 19th, and the conveyance of tiiose unaole to walk was 
a primary consideration. Tljye asses of the few followers were taken 
from them, and the remainder were placed on the limhjsr^of a Hght gun, 
and dragged by the Magerobian prisoners lately captured. What was 
absolutely necessary commissariat stores alone was loaded ; wine 
and other articles were distributed or destroyed^; ammunition of all de- 
scriptions, for artillery and mus{cetry, was chiefly attended' to; a 
train Was laid to the principal magazine ready' to explode it ; the giJtps 
were spiked or buried, except one ot^two in ^ch^battery, from which a 
fire was kept up. to deceive the 2nemy. , 

These arrangements did not occupy an hour : the last report from 
tbe tower was, that our partydiacl left the bank of the canal, formed 
square, and repulsed the eneu]y, who charged it. ' This looked well : the 
army got under arms in high spirits, hoping they would come up to 
the relief of their comrades, and meet the enemy at a dista'uce from the 
walls and town that hitherto aflbrded him protection. At one time 
the Gener&i proposed detaching Major Macdonell >^ith the remainder of 
the 78th regiment : fortunately he giive up a project that would have 
. enabled the onefiiy to cut us up in ,/letail, — too much detaching there 
had been already. < The retreat was thus ordered : — the heavy baggage ^ 
to march into tlite plain, covered by one wing,of the 78th; so soon as 
posted the left wing to retreat into the plain also ; their positions to be 
occupied by De Roll’s ; that of JDe Roll’s l)y the guards of the filches 
No. 2, and grand b 9 ttery. 

The 33th, with the guns, quitted their lines, taking a position oblique 
to it, facing more towards the town. The guards of the advance troops 
withdrew to the ]eft, Communicating with the few dragoons in the plain. 
The detached company of light infantry, stationed in the orange garden, 
retired to a ridge in the rear, in order to connect with the remainder of 
the light battalion, having orders to form upon the heights of Aba- 
mandour, keeping the summit ^ith the right in reserve, and communi- 
cating by its l^t with the troops on the plain. Captain Maepherson was 
on that dank, and kept line with the 35th, the moment tht maih body 
was posted. The enemy, observing our intention, sallied forth in great 
num^bers at all points: some entering our works before abandoned were 
received at the point of the bayonet. The movement of De Roll’s and 
35th was the* signal for quitting the field-works and assembling on the 
ground originally occupied by the fotiner regiment. The enemy in force 
threatened' and attacked our extreme left; but was checked (fyuthe dbth’s 
gun and its supporting piquets. The herse then made a circuit ito its 
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right in order to Attack the baggage ; but tbatVo^covered and protected 
by the 76th formed en poienoe^ and the movement of De Roira forming 
other face of the oblong figure the troops w^e gradually assuming^ 
Tlie magaaine then exploded ; no doubt to the destruction of. several df 
the enemy, who had, m hopes of booty, rushed^nto it * When the troops 
on the plain had taken their respective positions, the light infantry crown- 
ing the heights of Abamandour, Colonel Oswdid desired Captam Riddle, 
cogimand^g 35th, to quit the strong post he held, and directing the 
piquets to cqpform to the movements of the battalion inclining to the 
left, not to inter|[ppt its fire if required. *rfie battalion retreated &om the 
right of companies in double-qui<dc, well protected by its^guns , and in 
this formation descended into the plain, where, forming line, it fell 
back by alternafo comprfniea till it took its place as rear face of the 
oblong square, communicating with the lig|it infantry who on the sand 
lulls covered the i^ovement. * 

In this position, with the enemy all around, cavalry mixed with infantry 
on the plain, and infantry alpne on *the sand hills^ the army commenced 
an orderly retredt* At firjt the Turks, bpiritfng and inspiring each other, 
came daringly on to the attack Wi(h shouts and yells ; but{a heavy and 
we|^-suBtdined fire from the 35th, fbpported by tkjs field-guns with Arap- 
liells, checked and disjoimerted when/however, we faced about, 
he re-acquired courage, ^rbsing forwards Colonel Oswafd was obliged 
occasionally to request the^ips might be halted, in order to re-open the 
fire. The enemy's cavalry made use of their fire-arms ; but after tho 
experience of bhrapneHs seemed cautiouiv^ith the exception of excited 
chiefs, or drunkards, who flourished their sabres and caracolled their 
horses ; and these horsemen constantly formed in advance of the ene- 
my’s mam body. In the sand hills, where tHcre was good cover, the 
enemy displayed his^avourite mode of attack with efiect, pffSbing for- 
ward his flags, and forming thereon with gr^at skill and boldness, 
Tiie light infantry fell back in perfect order and with buf inconsiderable 
4on», notwithstanding the brisk fusilade it was exposed to, as in retiring 
the road to Etko gradually receded from the aand hUls; that corps 
descended into the plain, and took its proper place in the formation * 
the figure was then completed, containing in the centre our sick, 
wounded,^ artillery, baggage, camels, &c. It is true our scanty force 
admitted of our being but two deep ; yet with our powerful fire> it was 
unaltackable by the hordes with which it was surrounded. For some 
'time the troops were under a distant fire from thefkand Jialls, and many 
casualties occurred. When the cavalry approached, ^he artillery made 
excellent practice, gnd the effects of shrapnells seemed to astoniSh« * 
As the troops mo/ed on, a sand height presented itself in the centre 
offIthS passage. So soon as we had burmuunted the enemy judiciously 
ran up under cover, and got close enough to annoy us considerably. 
Colonel Oavmld ordered a company to move out ^y divisions to drive 
them, supporting each other : these BinUl bodies made them instantly 
disperse or throw themselves on theur faces m a^vray it is almost imgps- 
sible for fire to reach them. But pushing on to join, as we hoped, our 
comiades from El Hamet, other objects were not deemdcl worthy of 
atteAtion As we approached Lake Etko, theo enemy was joineci by 
fresh troopst thiefly cavalry, coming m the direction of El Hkmet, and 
amongst them chiefs of a superior order. This arrival, with nothing 
being to be seeivpf our detachment, augured ilK* It was at the time re- 
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marked, however, that: th^ carried none of the accustomed barharoua 
trophies of victory, , nor did they come forward to the attack with that 
impetuosity which generally accompanies men flushed with suci^ss. 
The enemy at this time completely encircled our corps, and il^re in . 
, great force. The troops bad now to pass over the sand hill bordering 
on the lake, ground highly favourable for Turkish warfare ; for while to 
resist cavalry it was nece^ary to preserve a close formation, keeping 
our flankers within, the enemy pushed round, taking advantag^f evdlry 
''elevation to protect himself and assail us. As the sand hill became more 
and more abrupt, and less iittbd for cavalry, we vei^ured forth our 
flankers, who kept the infantry off. We now had arrived with our left 
upon the lake, which, with the artillery, formed a sufficient defence. 
The oblong square was then formed into a threb-sided flgure ; the front 
Dc Roll’s, the right d5th, apd part of the 78th, and the rear-face of 
light infantry. The right flank whs much prolonged, to avt>id being 
thrown into the sand hills, which occasionally approached the lake, and 
left but little space for the artillery, cavalry, &c., to move upon its 
border. ^ a * 

The encmjfihad formed a consideralde body of cavalry upon the lake, 
where, in the direction qf £1 Uamet, from evaporation, it left a wide and 
hard beach. Here our 1 ^-pounder, /(ragged witl]k infinite labour by our 
unwearied assistonts, the sailors, vms brou^it, into action witli great 
effect, keeping the cor])s of cavalry at a respectable distance. But the 
enemy’s infantry in the sand hills greatly incomuioded us, firing directly 
into the square ; and dvery ^^bot told : here alsb the path separated ; 
the beach on our right led to £l Hamct/4hat on the left to Etko. This 
also was the spot where wc trusted to have fallen in with (Colonel Mac- 
leod ; but not a man of his was to be seen — no firing had been heard-— 
there wa^^*nothing to indicate his fate. Here ,it was that General 
I Stewart commanded a halt, and collecting around him commanding 
r^officers, he poiifted out to them, in a few energetic words, the diflerent 
paths which lay before them : the one leading to Etko, and possibiyto 
safety ; the otli^r, the path of duty and honour, to El Hamet ; — that he 
knew the brave men he led would prefer; and that, in spile of 
all difficulties, he knew they would boldly /idvance on till the fate of 
their comrades was^ascertained, — who now, perhaps, encircled by num- 
bers, supporting unequal fight with a barbarous foe, relied in confidence 
upon the valour and faithfulness of their brother-soldiers! He then 
expressed his de^ermilHation of instantly charging the enemy and march- 
ing in the directio.n bf El Hamet, till he had a perfect view of the post 
add its^ adjacents. 

At this moment the enemy kept up a galling fire : he had crept up 
and planted his little red flags, \ipon which he formed, to within flfxy<9r 
sixty paces of tlie column, while nothing but a cap or a muzzle was 
perceptible above the sands.'' The Sbth was ordered tO* wheel up a 
little to its right, and thus tq^iharge into the hills ; the light infantry 
alopg the edge of the Irke. The charges were made with rapidity and 
efl'ect : the 35th came up whb a few of the enemy — the precipitation 
of the remainder saved them : not a flag was now visible, and those 
savages, who had been gelling and encouraging each other to the attack, 
with one &ccord now fled in all directions. , 

Had General Stewart given scope to the superior activity' «tf our 
AOldierSi many of the enemy must have fallen into our h^nds, or expired 
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under the bayonet. But the fear of our men enatterin^ in aocli uneTen 
ground, and of the cavalry taking advantagej made him restrain their 
impetuosity : at the same time, with our strong reserve in the plain, 
thereVas not much to be apprehended frooE^he iK^rse in tlft? sand hilis, 
now that the in&ntry was completely routed; but El Hamet was beforb 
Ins eyes, and no temporary success could compensate for weakening a 
corps that had such arduous duties to perform, and so difficult a retreat 
hetbre itr 

The cor{is now advanced towards 51 ilamet, not one of the enemy 
remaining even to watch it: on j;!ie contrary, he was se^ Hying over the 
sand hills at a rapid pace, apparently apprehensive of being thus far 
drawn to a distance f(om his strong-holds, in order to be fought to 
advantage. 'Ae prisoners we examined as^to the fate of the detach- 
ment, but their language was unintelligible to the interpreters. 

It wa*s about^l p.m. when the army changed direction, and after 
marching for about an hour and a. half towards the Nile, we came upon 
ground ajTordip^ a perfect view of both b^ks of the canal at El Hamet 
and the. plain m its sear. There nothing was visibly except some 
Tiirkisi) cavalry leisurely retirit}^ on the other side of tfte position, and 
8«pic enemy’s tents pitched upte the bank Itself. With glasses the 
ground was minutrly«exYnined, ^t no trace of a field of battle was to 
i)c discovered. Wliat^mwas the*fate of our comrades, it was certain 
they were no longer there. This gave rise to heart-rending apprehen- 
bions ; the greatest oA'tion of them we{Q troops of a description not*to 
yield to the last, ana that woi|ld perish father than tarnish their high 
and unsullied reputation. The 35th had particularly to lament its 
gallant light company, which not a year previous had so pre-eminently 
distinguished itself at Maida; and with the detachment wore some of 
the best officers the division. Indeed, to die bravely with arms 
in their liands was in every' respect preferable to falling (if quartey^ 
was granted) into the liands of ihe barbarous foe to whom Wb wbre^ 
’ opjiosed. 

A hope yet was entertained that already they might have fallen back 
to Etko, surrounded by numerous parties, preventing Colonel Macleod 
from communicating with she corps. Others flattered themselves that 
CaptaintVincenzo, our guide, relying upon Ids knowledge of the country, 
had* prevailed upon the Colonel to attempt the circuitous route* of Kba- 
manic ; thus giving the enemy the slip, and coi^eying his force into a 
plentiful country ; where he was, if united in suiicicmt force, to have 
effectcid his retreat. It now only remained for Gleneral Ste;yart*to 
retrace his steps, aud push for the village of Etko as rapidly as his 
incumbrances and the fatigued state of the tropps admitted : it was there 
t^ly water and repose could be found ; but if the enemy had sent troops 
to occupy it, our retreat could hardly bcvaccomplvshed. 

The troops faced about, and proceedesl by the margin of the lake till 
7 P.M., when they reach^ the point vfhere hitherto our water com- 
munication was maintained by ooats with thf fleet. , Here we fiAind 
the naval officer in command, ignorant of our disasters ; iicre also the 
hope of the detachment having preceded us vani8|)ed. The troops were 
halted ; wiqp and bread served out, the sick and woundedf with the 
chief part^of our incumbrances, including one 1 E-pounder, embarked. 
The train, now reduced to fhree light guns, .admitted of mwe wy 
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movement, and we trustid that energy and exertion Would enable mis 
to overcome all difficultres. The embarkation, 8cc. occupied much 
timp, so that it was not tilV 10 p.m. that the march recommenced ; not 
till on the 22jid, did^we reach Etko. All there was tranquil; * 

and the corps, broken down with a march of eighteen hours, most or the 
time in action, stood greatly in need of repose. Anxiety hacl augmented 
fatigue ; and it was apprehended that great difficulties awaited us, and^ 
that the Turks, With a numerous body of cavalry, would not permit us' 
quietly to retire through a country^ particularly fitted for that arm. For 
the first three mijps from Etko, towards the post of the caravansera, the 
route is by the lake, bordered by a generally open grove of date^trees, 
here and there xqingled with thick underwood, well adapted for the mixed 
arms of infantry and cavalry. There it crosses to the sea over an open 
sandy desert, where not so much is to be apprehended, ft was most 
desirable that the army should be immediately put in motion /beyond 
water, nothing was now to be procured at the village, which the inha- 
bitants had mostly abandoned, well knowing what migU be expected 
from our pursuers. 

At length tlfe troops moved from tht* left, and as the rear-guard de- 
scended from the heights/oer videttes 'bported the enemy in sight, and 
it was naturally ^pr.e3umed that, taking irdvanta^ of the ground, he was 
determined to make us retreat fighting; throug>7thb wood. Our flankers 
were sent out as far as possible, and every [)recaution adopted to repel 
the expected attack : neverthelesjjs we marched through the grove with- 
out the exchange of a shot ; nOr until perfectly clear of it, crossing the 
sands and getting our left to the sea, dicl the enemy show, himself in 
force, exchanging shots with our dragoons, and receiving a few rounds 
from our fl^pounders. The desert wind blew strong, bringing with it all 
the plagues of sand, insects, &c., that accompany this scourge. At 
Jpngth about three p.m. on the 22nd, the army arrived at the post of the 
cai^avarisera. Captain Hallo well ha(f pressed a number of djerms to 
bring down the r jmainii^ stores from Etko, and they happily got to 
the post soon after the troops. 

It must not be omitted tliat on this day's march a man-of-war's gig 
was seen upon the lake pulling violently ; St was bearing a dispatch 
from the^ Admiral’s ship to General Stewart, from the Deputy A^ljutant- 
General, enclosing one from the resident, Major Misset. In this MUer 
the Major state^ his li^ving received authentic information from Fouha, 
that on the 18th large body of troops had passed that place, partly 
in boats^ partly by fand, on their way to relieve Rosetta. Fouha is.about 
forty miles from Rosetta. The enemy gave us tiinbly warning ; but 
through a sad fatality the inforn^ation passed by so circuitous a channel 
as to render it unavailing. Firsd, it went to Alexandria to the Majoi*, 
when, after digestion', it went «to the General in Aboukir ^^ay; from 
whence, wind and weather serving, it was to be conveyed to the army, 
whose fate depended upon {he nature of it. Had Major Misset 
remained at fais post, or directed all intelligence to come first to 
Vincenzo, or Sheik Mahmoud, who continued in camp, for General 
Stewart's cognizance, t^e post of El Ilamet might have been timeou^^ly 
withdrawn^ and the army re-united, could have fallen baqk upon the 
caravansera in despite of all the hosts that Mohammed Ali could com- 
mand., General Stewai;$, strange to the language and the country^ was 
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left 4tt camp with only Vincenzo and Sheik Mahmoud^ who, ihoogh 
both intelligent and faithful men, were Bub|rdinate8, whilst all the 
magnates held distant positions, wWe they ciluld do but little good^^ 
guarcPagainst a naturally to be expected evi^ 

On further acquaintance with Egypt» and with the facility with whibh 
information can there be procured, it is alng>st incredible that so con* 
siderable a force could have been equipped at Cairo, and have arrived 
in fronta>f our outposts without its naving transpired : \hree days dick 
the Turks take to proceed from Fouhjt :• all their movements were, it 
may be presumed, equally slow ; ye^in a country where the wandering 
and unsubdued Arao does anything and goes anywhere for money, 
was their progress coi^cealed from those whose fate hung upon their 
approach. 

General Stewart despatched his afflicting report to the General-in- 
Chief, adU various Arabs were sent oif to procure us certain informa- 
tion as to the fate of, our friends; this they promised to do, and soon 
performed. T[ie corps commenced its ejpbarhation on the 23rd, and 
there w.as‘now sufficientitransport for the reduced number : it was, not- 
withstanding a heavy surf, completed early on the 24tb, living (ihanks 
tmQaptain Hallowell) nothing bB^ind. Thaf day the division marched 
towards Alexandria, aiid4ook up position on the eastern heights. 

It was satisfactory t(9o'Wrve thnt tlfe troops, though unsuccessful, 
returned in undiminished confidence as to their superiority in courage, 
discipline, and every nftlitary virtue over |he barbarian hordes to whom 
they liad been opposecl, and attributed thesr failure to one of those acci- 
dents of war to which militar^ operations are exposed. Indeed they 
liad good reason to be proud of their conduct. For three weeks they 
were subjected to every possible hardship, and many severe ^privations : 
they lay without cover, enduring by day the scorching rays of a blister- 
ing sun, and by night the piercing north wind*and nitrous exhalations 
wliich sweep and arise from the sands of Egypt. At night the poAr 
^idts that shaded them by day did not shelter them, for 4hey lay without 
them, upon their arms, ready to repel any attack*which fhe proximity of 
the enemy rendered probable. Their lines were within the fire of 
musketry, and no day passed without casualties occurring in them. 
All this vsas supported, not only with patience and fesolution, but with 
the utmost cheerfulness. The officers setting the soldiers a noble ex* 

, ample of patient endurance, not a murmur escapecL 

In the various encounters with the enemy, discipiwe and courage had 
obtain^ for them uniform success ; and in the last Cbnflict the ^nemy 
was driven with a dggree of success, convincing the soldiers that when 
united, their steady discipline must prevail ; and that if prudence had 
justified it, the bloody field of El HameS would Tiave been avenged the 
very day on which that catastrophe occj^irred. Thus terminated the- 
second expeflition to Rosetta, as unsuccessful and unnecessary as the 
first, and productive of yet greater misfortunes. Our spies returned 
with the sad accounts of our detachment at Bl Hamet being ovir- 
whelmed by numbers, were all either killed, wounded, cmt made pri* 
sonejrs. It appears the detachment had never been reunited, the enemy 
naving at all points broken through the position and cut them off in 
detail. Ouf Toss was heavy, and in pro|mrtion to the number of the 
corps, unprecedentedly severe. Of this detachment about 350 were killed. 
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including that distinguished' officer^ Lieut.-CQloneI Macleod, Captains 
Pike and Tarleton, 35tk Regiment, with many others whose names 
eqpally deserve to be niicorded ; about 400, including wounded, re- 
nfained prRuners. Their |ive8 were spared through the humaiilty df 
the French consul, Drovetti, who, after the first attack at Rosetta, 
where the prisoners were massacred, suggested to the Pacha that 
it would be more humane, as well as prudent, to offer to his soldiers* 
for a live man, '‘double the sum that formerly was given for a head ! 

Extract from General Stewert*^ dispatch to General Fraeer: — ‘^No 
certain intelligence respecting the fate of the detachmenb under Lieut.- 
Colonel Macleod has yet reached me. General report confirms their 
defeat, on the morning of the 2l8t, with great loss in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. On this I will make no comment. Every step which a 
sense of duty could dictate wss taken to secure the post of £1 Hamet, 
and I sincerely trust it will appear to you that noneuwhich prudence 
could suggest was omitted in order to secure a junction with that detach- 
ment. That our unfortunate comrades did their duty must not be 
doubted; that all was lost, save honour, when they surrendered, those 
acquainted witij tlie brave men composipg it will most readily infer.’^ 

Little more remains to^be said of theirash, ill-advised, and ill-execujted 
expedition to Alexandria. Immediate steps wiredaken for placing the 
town in a posture of defence f the cut seprirajing Lake Malulie from 
Mareotis was again opened, and the sea rushing in, soon converted its 
former salt bed into an arm of the ocean, upon wiiich the creative genius 
of Hallowell immediately displayed a most respectable flotilla. The 
western forts and line were put in a serviceable state; the narrow gorge 
at the cut was fortified, so that Alexandria and its territory were on all 
points secured .igainst any force that Mohammed Ali could bring to bear 
on it. Abundant supplies poured into the place from the desert. The 
Arabs brought (heir wheat, tiieir rice, their beasts for slaughter, either 
iir despite of or through the Pacha’s •connivance, who probably got a 
portion of the high price which the Arabs demanded. The sea open, 
the garrison attd inhabitants obtained all the luxuries of the Archi- 
pelago, and had there been any object in retaining Alexandria, tliere 
the army might have remained for any given time, reinforced as it bad 
been by the 21st regiment. But the wise counsels that succeeded to 
the so-dalled Me9tis led to its abandonment. A convention was enosred 
upon with the Pacha, .stipulating the evacuation of Alexandria upon the 
restoration of bur prisoners, and bis engaging not to exercise any mea- 
sures qf revenge ««gainst such oftho natives as favourecr our, cause. 
This it was understood he honestly performed. ,The British troops 
consequently quilted the shores of Egypt on the 23rd of Septernber, 
1807, directing their course for Sicily, from whence only six months 
previous they had departed. 

Miles* 
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ON A PARTICULAR ACTION OP^THB 

BY 21SNBY HAPBR« UXVT. ]l.N., P.P,Ra.8. 

It* is generally taken for granted by scM^en, as a self*evident,]ihi* 
positioif, that the jib has the effect of lifting the Ain's head» and they 
accordingly attribute the increased violence j|rith \^hica the ship plunges, 
as the wind freshens and the sea gets up, merely to the etfort exerted 
%y this^werful sail in dragging the ship through the aeas. But it is 
evident tha| every force acting noriz(mt|illy upon the ship, and applieS 
above the surface of the wate^ must necessarily tend to cause her to 
decline towards the opposite side from that to which it ik applied ; every 
sail, therefore^ must, in some degree, tend to depress the head, and 
thereby aggravate the* plunging of the ship; and if at the same time 
the tendency of any sail, from the mannes in which it is set, be such as 
to procldce an, opposite or raising effect, the final or total effect upon 
the ship can be due ^ut to the difference of two contending efforts. 

In the present paper ibis not proposed tc^ enter upon the general 
effoct.of the jilf, but riterely to consider flie circumstances under which 
it acis either to raise or depress the ship's head. 

• ^It is not necessary, in order \ understand the nature of the action in 
question, to refer alj to matSfiematical mvestigatiou, though this is 
indispensable in obtaiciillig the m^ftsufes of the effedts produced. Ac- 
cordingly, the treatment of the problem itself is deferred altogether to 
the end of this paper, *where will be found the manner of reducing ques- 
tions of this kind to Calculation, with aft'Vxample. 

Snjtpose, in order to fix tkc attention, the jib to be a flat board, 
instead of li curved and flexible surface, which supposition does not 
affect the argument, and that tiie clue is fast amidsliips. Ng|v, when the 
wind blows upon sssail, the effect produced by the pressures upon all 
parts is the same as if they took place at the centre of effort^ or 
centre of gravity of the surface, which is two-thirds down the noddle of* 
this sail from the head ; and the direction in which* jhe total pressure 
takes effect is perpendicular to the surface. "Hence, •when the sail is 
thus hanging vertically, the total pressure or resultant springs from the 
centre of effort, and extends in a horizontal line directly to leeward, or 
eight ppiiits from the ship’s head. This horizontal effort of the sail, 
which is the same in direction^ though not in intensity^ whatever may 
be the direction of the wind, has therefore no tendency to raise or 
depress tlie ship’s head. But if the sheet be ^^sed ^ff* and the sail 
revolve round the stay through two points and a hatf, the resultant will 
be found, in mos^ ships, to lead two points above the horizon&l plane, 
and two points bemre the beam ; and this, as before, holds good without 
any regard to the direction of the winfl — the*8ail of course being sup-^ 
posed to be trimmed full and not aback. In ijiis position, therefore, 
there is an^ffort to draw the ship a-hea^*and at the same time to elevate 
her bow. If now we suppose the ship* to be heeled over by the wind 
or other cause, it is evident that the resultant of the sail will itself be 
carried downwards, though a corresponding angle : in most ships an 
inclination of a point and a half will cause the resultant of the jib (trim- 
med as a^ve) to point below the JiorizontaP plane ; thus^ therefore, 
there wilMow be a force to draw the ship a-head, as before the ship 
was v^clined, and an effort to depress her bow. 

In this last ^se tliere can arise no question^ of the final effect of the 
sail in depressing the bow,* because it is the sum of the two.eiforts info 
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which the total action h resolved — ^namely, the direct effort or pull of 
the sail acting at a gre& elevation above the water* and the downward 
pressure of the sail actii^ at a point considerably before the centre of 
gravity ;* hut in any other case — ^namely, in which the resultant of the 
sail lends upwards, the fin^l effect being the difference of two efforts 
must be determined finding* by calculation, which of the two pre- 
ponderates. 

In all vessels the jib tends to lift the head while the vessel ia Upright^ 
or but slightly heeled over : and also when the wind is aft* gr upon the 
quarter, unless she is heeled over In a very extraordinary, flegree. 

The elementSinecessary in calculating the following results are taken 
from Mr. Edye's ' Tables of Displacement and from these data it ap- 
pars that* if the jib move through an angle of 25^ round the jib-stay 
from its first position, the angj^ of inclination in different ships, at which 
this sail begins to tend altogether to depress the bow, ^is as follows : — • 
In the 80-gun ship, in the 46-gun frigate* 12^^; in the 18-gun 
brig, 11°; in the schooner, 16°; and in th^ cutter* 14^°. It appears 
also that* while the jib and fore -sail of the cutter ^re nearly equal in direct 
effort* the fore sail tends to aggravate the plunge more than the jib* in 
the proportion of 17 to IQ, at an inclii^lion of 20°. ^ , 

When the jib is eased in^ the stay^ecomes^ more vertical, while the 
centre of effort "is both lowered and brought f^ tl;er aft. Its depressing 
effort will be found, accordingly, to be nearly the same, except that the 
leading of the sheet is somewhat changed. : 

When the jib-stay is slack, the shdit requires to he hauled farther aft, 
to make the sail stand. This uiminishesjthe direct or drawing efibrt of 
the sail, and, at the same time, by flattening the foot, increases the 
downward effort. 

In conclGUing the present brief notice, it may^be observed that, 
though we cannot detcrmgie the absolute force of any sail, yet we can 
.assign its several effects upon the ship. in their true relative proportions, 
and thus obtain useful conclusions. Thus, for example, we can iiifei*^< 
by help of the aifnexed formulae, that the effect of the foretop-gallant- 
sail in an 18-gun brig, close hauled, and heeled over 25°* in causing her 
to plunge, is to that of the main-top-gal Ian t^ sail (a sail of equal size* 
ami set in the same manner) as 8 to 7. 

As figures to exhibit the mechanical conditions of these questions wsuld 
be very complicated, and as, besides, they are not necessary for those who 
are acquainted v^ith the^oretical mechanics, they are omitted. 

Let the length df the vessel be considered as the axis of u?, her breadth 
that of and z vertical, the centre of gravity being the origin. Let R be 
the resultant or total pressure of the sail ; this may be resolved into a 
horizontal force, X* to draw the ship a-head ; also into Y, to press her to 
leeward ; and into Z, a force acting directly upwards or downwards ; theW 
the effort^, or moment^of force of the sail to cause rotation round the axis 
of that is* to elevate or depress the bow*’is 

/=:Z j’-Xzr (1.) 

If ^ a; be the greater of. these two* f is positive* or the effect is to raise 
the how ; if it is the lesser, the effect is depressing. 

* The effect of a force acting in a Yertical line, to raise either end of the vessel, is 
altogether independent of thj height above the centre of gravity ft. c. of the place m 
tho vertical line, where it acts), and would be the same whether it acied higher or 
lower. So again* the effort of a horizontal force* or direct pull, in raising or depress- 
ing either end of the vessel, is independent of the horitmtal Stance itom the Centre 
' of gravity of the place iii the horizontal line, where it acts), « and would be tho 
same Whether it acted before or abaft the centre of gravity* 
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If I be the angle of elevation which R mates with the horizontal plane, 
and*^ the angle, or difiPerence of azimuth, betw^ the ship's head and the 
horizontal projection of R, then, if R is the prepure on the sail, ZsR sin. 
i, X=R cos. s cos. ^ ; hence ^ 

" / = R 0 ? sin. • - R jz cos. t <As . .^.(2). 

The Angles i and ^ depend entirely, in any case, upon the mannei^ in 
which the sail is set, and x and B upon theplac^of its centre of effort 
Vith respect to the centre of gravity of the snip. We have now, there- 
fore, to express i and p in terms of the angle » which the jib*stay makes 
with th9 horizon, and the angle made by the plane of the sail, when seH 
with the plRne of the masts, the plane ef the Aail revolving round the jib- 
stay as an axiF. The following ^l^iations are e asily deduped, 

sin. t = cos. » sin. V' (3). Whence cos. * = V 1 — cos.* x sin.* , . .(4), 

sin . » sin. 

and cos. p = // - ■ »- ■ ~ 7 "T ■ • • ‘(W. 

V 1 — cos.* X snip.* 

Hence • /= R(x cos. » sin. <4^— z sin. x sin. ^). . . .(6). 

This equation, •like (2), is general. When the wind is aft, and the jib 
as nearly square as such a sail cun be, is large. Suppose it 90° for 
shortness, and,;ie^a= 45° for ek., then ^ • 

. / = 0*7 P (a: - if) nearly. 

Hence, ^since .r is always great^ than z, the jib has always a jgpwerful 
lifting effort when the wind is ai^ir on the quarter. 

We have now to copskj^er the c^e in whicff the ship is heeled through 
an angle A We may R to constant, though,"" in fact, the in- 

creasing force of the wind to heel ine ship will increase R more than the 
inclination diminishes^it ; resuming, therefore, (2), and accenting tjie 
other quantities, • ^ 

/' = R (x^ sin. / — g' dbs. a' cos. ^') 

now .r' = .r, if = z cos. ^ ; sin. a* = sin. a cos. — cos. a sin. (p sin. ^ . . . ."(7), 
and cos. a' cos. ^ = cos. a cos. p ; whence we obtain, after substituting as 
before, » and ^ 

/' = R [a? (cos. * siiv •p cos. ^ — cos.t^)^ sin, — z sin. » sin ^ cos . . .(8). 

This expression, which is complete for all valyes of the elements con- 
cerned, exhibits the effect of a sail set on a mast or stay, and anywhere • 
^uated, in elevating or depressing the bow of the v,esjBel, under any In- 
clination. By changing the sign of x, the case b that ^ a sail abqft the 
centre of gravity ; when the sign of cos. » is cnanged, the mast rakes 
forward; when that of sin. is changed, the sail is taken aback; and 
when that of sin, is changed, the ship heels to tcindward. 

The equation (7) affords the angle i to which a vessel must heel, so that 
the zesultant of a sail trimmed to any proposed angle p with th» plane of 
the masts, may be horizontal, or sin. s'=^0, whence tan. ^scos. vtan. , • .(9) 

When the jib is eased in, .r and z diminish, whilg » increases. 

The direct effort of the sail is 

* R sin. » sin. ^ cos. ^.,..(10) 

The value of at jivhich the jib is neutral as regards plunging, is formed 


bg making (8) = 0, whence tan 4 = tan pjicos, ^ sin. »).... (1 1) 

Ex.— In the 46-gun frigate «?,= 103 feet, z = 48 feet, * =s 39^°, assume 

= 25“, then tan. # = 0‘4663 (-7 716 - ’2964), which gives 4 = 12i“. 

The force R is an unknown function of the aresfof the sail, the force «nd 
direction of the wind. In two sails similarly set, R is supposed to be as 
the area. 

If is not worth while to introduce the pitching af the ship, or motion in 
the plane xjf,m,s this would complicate the expressions without correspond- 
ing utility, since the pitching is.confined to much narrower limits than the 
heeling, and is besides an alternating motion. 
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Part IU. 

HEAD*4UARTi^R DIVISION — COL. P. LINDSAY. 

On the morning the^ 8rd of April Colonel P. Lindsay, with the 
head-quarter division of tlie Coorg field force, broke up from his 
encamping-ground at Hebhauly, and advanced on Ramasaniy^, Curna- 
Veye. The pagoda here was , occupied by the enemy, but ,was hastily 
abandoned ; and the force effected the passage of thq. Ghaut. The 
enemy again idhde a stand, at a dififeult barrier situated in a thick 
jungle, the approach to which was much obstructed ; but the troops 
speedily dislodged and drove them off. The 'enemy virere reported to 
have lost eight or ten people<^ killed^ and one gun and twelve prisoners 
were taken. The loss on our side was but slight: thi^ee men wounded, 
and a horse shot under Lieutenant Hicks, D.A.A.G. 

EAST£R^^COLt]^.fN — LIEUT.-COL. STEWARD 

In consequence of the commissariat supplies not having been brought 
over the river the evenii\g before, Liei^‘. -Colonel Stewart was detained 
on his encamping-ground Until after imd-day. The passage of rivers lu 
India, with trobjis, is always interesting, an^'sipfiieumes, owing to the 
freshes, dangerous — particularly when having to cross them before day- 
light. To prevent confusion in these cases, a , couple of officers arc 
generally sent on in advance fppthe^urpose of pro<viding lighted torches 
for both banks ; of ascertaining whether there are, or are not, fords ; 
and of procuring a sufficient number of villagers to carry the baggage 
and ammunition in and out of the boats. The detachment under Cap- 
tain (now'ldajor) Willat’s command had to cr^s many rivers and 
backwaters between Csgunanore and Coombla. TJiey had with them 
' fiye elephants, and 80 or 100 bullocks ; and nothing could have been 
more beautiful than the scene they presented on the banks of a 
and rapid rive/, overhung with forest-trees and the featiiery bamboo ; 
a hundred torches flashing amongst the foliage on either bank, occa- 
sionally revealing red coats, glittering bayonets, or a huge elephant 
lying down to be unloaded, whilst another/ just rising with his mahout 
on his neck, was walking sedately to where lie was to attempt the^pus- 
sage. One splash is heard, and anotlier, and the elephants are strug- 
gling through ^.he wEters : they swim with ease, but their motions are 
tremendous— at moment exposing to full view the mahoot patting 

his charge’s head to keep him in go^ humour, and the next nearly 
burying him in the stream. Nearly at the same time the bullocks are 
swimming in a drove— -the paknkeens or doolies are arriving with t|^ie 
sick— and part of th^ troops, wtli torches in every boat, and each man 
with his firelock in bis hand, are distinctly seen crossing nearly in a 
line— whilst empty boats, rcUtoing with but one torch each, appear 
like little stars on thei dark surface of the deep : mirth and good 
humour abound amongst the officers and men— the joke goes round — 
and it is onty the strictness with which the men are examined and num- 
bered off when getting into the boats which shows, in truth, tlisSb in 
essentials* everything is under the rule of discipline. 

The means of transport are of two sorts: round wicker boats, tho 
same, as used in the daf s of Porus and Alexander, cohered witli horse 
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or buUock skins, and, though leaky, are very ^fe ; and two canoes 
joined stem and stem, and stem and stern, wh boards, sometimes 
neajjfy forming a raft ; add to these the single fldt-bottomed canoe — the 
most dangerous of all, and always used at nif^ht, and m a strbng tide'-^ 
way^ with great reluctance. 

But to return to Colonel Stewart, His gu^es having made off the 
da^ before he quitted his encampment, he was mucTi perplexed , but, 
n Aerthel^s, continued to advance. Having marched abcftit two miles, ^ 
a fire was opgned on the advanced guard from a high stockade^ but at 
a great distance^only a few spent balls reaching the head of the column, 

A gun was immediately brought* up, whilst a party wtfs detached to 
each flank to carry the breastwork and barriers The success of this 
mana'uvre was complete ^ the enemy evacuating their post as our men 
reached the crest of their immense Jbarriew, rising one above another 
to the height of fif^ feet, overgrown with thorns, and so steep as to be 
very difficult of access.^ They herc^lost seven or eight men , amongst 
them a Mogul or Patan named Kurreem Khan, had reinforctd the 
place the evening before with a detachment bt 300 men, m consequence, 
as we have understood, of our having forced the passage of the Cauveiy 
‘ — (yid on whose desperate valour\)iere is reasofi to suppose the Hajah 
{)l iced the utmost confideijce for the defence of this imjiortant post, 
which would appear to h# t^e key o{ thb country between Bamasamy 
Curnaweve and Seedapoor; having m its rear a high road m excellent 
order leading direct to Mercara. ^ , * 

On account of an aCcident happening one of the gun-carriages, 
and only originally possessing two, Lieut.-Colonel Stewart encamped 
a little ^yond the stockade, which was a large square place measuring 
nearly lialf a mile across. He first, however, destroyed sovpE of the 
defences on the Meresra road — at first fiom ignorance of Us being the 
wrong road, and afterwards from a desire to delude the enemy as to the 
route he intended to pursue. 

NORTHERN COLUMN COL. WAU«H. 

At daylight on the morning of the 3rel the force under Colonel 
Waugh moved off its ground ;jand, although there was a general feeling 
throughout the brigade that difficulties were that day to be overcome, 
and hard ^ghting to be expected, a confidence was entertained that 
before nightfall a junction would be effected with the force under the 
Command of Colonel Lindsay, C B. The advanced ^uard consisted of 
80 Europeans, 160 Native Infantry, and 80 Pioneers,**undei the pom% 
mand of Major Birii 31 st N.I. 

After the first two \niles the road almost entirely disappeared, and 
became so bad that the pioneers were bustiy employed for two hours m 
bringing the guns half a mile. Between seven aind eight a distant 
cannonade waft heard ; it was Colonel LinJsay attacking the pagoda at 
Bamasamy Curnaweye. About half-past*fime the column had arrived 
at the margin of a dense jungle, in which it was cfTident the enemy WilS 
posted. Colonel Waugh, perceiving this, directed the hegd of the 
column to diverge off the road and to the left, and then resume Us 
coursff in a line parallel to the road — avoiding a nre from a bre^twotk, 
which was thii) placed at too great a distance to do any ^ury. The 
advance^ere halted to allow tlie guns to come up. Fidl^he nature 
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of the country, the number of the enemy, and the little inforniatioip that 
had been obtained, now became evident that we were close to the 
position of the Coorgab. Ou|; flankers and the rifles lay well co^red 
in 4;he jtilrgle, covering the wd^ing parties ; and, althougli we knew it 
' not at the time, the stoclrade was within a mile and a half of the spot 
which afforded them suclj excellent cover. Its position was on the top 
of a range of heights of considerable elevation, inclining slightly to our 
„ left, thickly studded with jungle and magnificent teak-trees.tj^ the v^ry 
summit, affording every adva^ntjige for a reconnoissance. ^he force had 
now halted nearly two hours, and the guna had comQ up ; no recon- 
noitring parties had, however, been sent out; the skirmishers were 
drawn in, and the advance, under Major Bird, was ordered to proceed. 
This advaneb, which was the attacking party, had thus two duties to 
perform, which can scarcely be ^both well done in a close, woody» 
country — namely, to reconnoitre and attack/ The first, in ciose cover, 
ought to be e fleeted by pushing gn an oflicei;, a few sharp non-com- , 
missioned oflicers, anr^ some intelligent men, well and closely supported, 
who should advance and retire from and to their sup^ports according to 
circign stances, and the force of the epemy opposed to them'; when, the 
object being attained, ;fhe stockade /Sfiould be battered in front by^thc 
artillery, and«then stormed, should .'t not be posj&ible to turn its flanks. 
Should that, however, be practicalde, a chai»godn the rear of each flank, 
with a few rounds in front from the artillery, followed up by a front 
^attack, soon settles the affair. > 

Major Bird, indeed, on advancing, sent for Ckptain Hutchinson, and 
ordered him to form a reconnoitring party with half the advance. This 
was done, and they took a d(!tour to their right in hopes of reaching 
the left flank of the stockade ; but before tliat could be done the recal 
was sounded, and the advance was again concentrated. 

The intention of the Brigadier was doubtless to attack the stockade 
or bttrritT on each flank witli the divided advanced guard, and in front 
with the artillery. But the guns could not be brought nearer Jh. n 
three quarters' of a mile to the stockade ; and owing to the ignorance, 
or, more probably, treachery of the guides (who ought to have been 
marched as prisoners, which might have prevented their treachery, and 
shot when they had accomplished it), both intended flanking parties 
were brought up directly in front of the centre of the stockade, rwhere 
th^ were exposed (p a cross fire, and suffered greatly. 

The advanSix, upder Captain Hutchinson, intended to attack the left 
flank, of the stocflcade, obliqued slightly to the right; and being headed 
by a guide who possessed the confidence of the. Brigadier, lie hoped 
speedily to effect his object. Instead of this, iiowever, he was led 
through deep ravines,* and amongst felled trees, and was brought up to 
within a hundred yards of the front of the stockade, when it was reported 
to him that Major Bird, whg was supposed to have gonePoff to turn the 
right flank, Was in the rear, Yol lowing up the same desperately bad road 
tliat Hutchinson’s phrty had been led into. Hutchinson, therefore^ 
halted for^ajor Bird, who having joined him, the whole waited a short 
time previous to attacking, to enable the pioneers to join. The advance 
was thu,s all together in front of the stockade, and near the barrielf-gate 
subsequently denominated by the natives the Gate oO Slaughter.’* 
^ns gate iVrif flanked by small bastions, on one of which a si^atl gun^ 
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protected by gabions, was mounted. A deep dij^h, partly filled with a 
veryvstrong and formidable thorn, ran ^long the face of the 8tockade,i 
which extended on either side of the gateway for half a mile. stropg 
palisade without, with a glacis, coferesd'the inner walls. There were . 
many weaV points in the work, it is true ; \mi the whole was so per-' 
feebly screened by jungle that it would have taken sSveral hours to have 
properly reconnoitred it. • 

When Matting in this position down came the anticipated volley of 
musketry, dieerful huzzas responded to the fire, and Major Bird and 
Lieutenant Herfiit, H.M. 55th, nibtantly led on the leading sections, 
which divided to the right and left, and rapidly commenced a roar of 
musketry along hoth breasts of the stockade. Eight or .ten pioneers 
now cdme up and advanced to the barrier^ but were almost instantly 
either killed or wounded. Captain Butchinson then, by order of Major 
Bird, went down the pathway he had formerly ascended with his men, 
and which was exposed to a cross fii^ from both flanks of the stockade, 
in the hope pf b^gg able to bring up some snore fioneers. In return- 
ing with, *111886 he was shof thiough the wrist. ^ 

Lieutenant Ileriot, finding his fall very/ast, ordered thefti to 
'*l,;ill back beliuul soAic hushes, wmeh aflord^ but slight protection. 
Iron) this position ru&hvdtCr rush w/hs niigle at the palisadbs, but with- 
out success : in one of lli?se Lieuten«Jht llenot fell severely wounded. 
M.i|or Bird now made several gallant but tn effectual attempts to bring 
up the ladders, but the)^ failed, and the havrier-gate was left unforced. 
So destiuctive was the fire on thip spot, that nothing could approach it 
and live : a party of poiiieers made the attempt, but they were all in- 
stantly killed or wounded, with the European pioneer who led them on. 
Tiiree serjeants of H M. 55th, and many privates, now lay dead near 
this spot , ami a reporf having been made to Colyncl Waugh, who was 
in the rear with the guns at the open space bcfoie the road turns jnto, 
th e^ ngle, of the untoward state of aflaii s, he ordercui up a fresh re- 
mfoicement of eighty Europeans. A reinforcement of fitly Europeans 
and the greater part of the 3Ist N.I. had previously been sent. Lieut.- 
ColonelMill, who commanded ILM.*55th, placed himself at the head 
of tliese, and was maiching off* when the remainder of his corps called 
out — “ Let^is all go with old Charley , we will not be left behind and 
followefl their comrades : nor can I at jiresent understand how these 
men could pass Colonel Waugh, without his having nfben tji^m, and pre- 
* vented their advance had he thought fit. 

As soon as Colonel Mill reached the scene of action he percdlved 
what a hopeless case 1b was. The Europeans he had brought with him 
only increased the confusion : they opened a«brisk*hut useless fite against 
the ISopholcd walls and bastions, and a gfeat many of them thus fell, 
increasing the ^already large list of casuaities. ,L*ieut.-Coloncl Mill 
himself fell shortly after reaching the groifti4 1 be lemained much ex- 
])osed, encouraging his men, and was shot througli^the lungs. Ensign 
Robertson, 9th N.I., had been killed early in the action ; and Ensign 
Babington, Slst N.I., was here killed by a jinjall ball. lieutenant 
Heriot^H.M. 55tb, when being carried off the fi5W, where he bad so 
nobly behaved, ^nd so much distinguished himself, W'as again hltj the 
hall passing through his left arm^ which lay over liis heart, and passing 
offbyhMeftside. 

D 2 
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Many officers had li^en wounded ; the troops lied been under fire for 
four hours, and finding their eSprts totally ineffectual, became dispirited; 
but no order had as yet bete for the retreat. It is ^nible . 

. Colonel Waugh had bee^misfe^s^fo the strength and positjon of the 
^lace, and of the iinnractirability of i^s being taken at the point attacked ; 
for nothing could have exceeded the gallantry of the troops employed 
in the assault. It was remarked that Lieutenant de Warenne, 
d5tb, when the scaling-ladders were brought up, was seen using every 
possible exertion to fix them^’at^the barrier with his ownliands, whilst 
under a very heavy fire. ft 

Major Bird, finding how impossible it was to force the works of the 
enemy, or tOr check their fire, now consulted wfth the n,ext senior officer ; 
and they decided on a retreat, which was effected with great difficulty. 
The severely wounded could nol be removed from the position, an 
attempt to carry off' the body of Lieut-Colonel Mill having entirely 
failed, two of the carriers being killed. In this unfortunate affair we 
lost- ^0 » ^ 

XILLCO. . • 


Eatopeans Ala j.' 

Natives • Rank and tile ,, • 


. 3 
29 
IG 
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Europeans 
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WOUNDRD. 

(Officcis ^ • • 
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Rank and iilc , , 


48 

• C 

• G8 

. 43 


117 

KUled « « » 48 

I Total killed and wounded • 165 

' The Coorgas, finding we were„relreating, gave a shout of victory, 
and sallied ou| to murder and plunder any who were left on the .VM. 
They gave n6' quarter, and began firing the jungle around the retreat- 
ing force, which experienced some;, little confusion at first. This, how- 
ever, was speedily remedied, and the retrpat steadily conducted. It was 
covered by two companies of the 31st N.I., under Lieutenants Briggs 
and Brett. The flanking parties were furnished bv the 9tli^ N.^. The 
enemy hovering on^ the Ranks continued to fire on the retreating column, 
but did no cxccu^On : a party of them pushed on and occupied some 
Jiiils,clo8e to the encamping ground, and on the arrival of the head of 
the column opened a fire. They were, however, S 90 n driven away from 
their position, but during the night continued firing on the camp from a 
distance, without making atvy attack, which they might have donq,with 
great advantage. JThe ground taken up for the camp was an open space 
surrounded by jungle, bein^ the spot occupied the preceding night. 

WESYEUN COLUMN— COL. F0WLI8. 

The first obstacle which opposed itself to the advance of the column 
under Cdlonel Fowlis on the morning of the third was a stockade on 
the further side of tlic:.* Stony river, which I have before mentioned, and 
in reconnoitring which poor Erskine had been kiUec\ the day before. 
The country on our side of the Stony pr Irikoor river wA covered with 
tliick jungle to the very margin of the now nearly dried-i£}> stream, 
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affording every advantage far reconnoitring wMi jjfompataUve .a^^ 

A hundm or a hundred and ^fty yarflf^Jovrer Gown the stream than 
the stockade, and on our aiderflnMa Wmk; Jungle pathway le^ing to a 
narrow bridge, on crossing whieRi|bl|^^ Acend^ a steep hill, fift^m 
whieh ]a>sition the stockade intghi"!hav^ be A hred into by musketry.* 
Tbo bridge (then unnecessary tGUs) deservealTnenRoning from its curi* 
oR|i construction. The bed of the river in this place bemg a sheet of 
granite, Iruttresses, or supports for arches, could only have been haed 
with difficulty and expense, which theJli^ah was unlikely to put him-^ 
self to for the good of his people ^ though the commercejuf his country 
with the sea-coast was almost entirely carried on by this road. Large 
and strong gabicms were^berefore placed at the necessary distances, and 
these, being tiiled with stones, served as a foundation to supports of 
timber: cross-bars connected these, ^nd thh flooring of the bridge was 
neatly made of split bamboos, and the whole firmly lashed together by 
the creeping cane, and the bark of- the tree called “ kyoo-loo,” which ^ 
makes excejlent (opes. Thisisort of bridge^ay M constructed with the 
greatest- rapidity, and, uitless the water is of great depth, of sufficient 
solidity to- pass over bodies of infiantry. As the guns couM be brought 
]^09^ to the stockade without difflculty, this im^d was not attended to ; 
a few rounds of canister and grape drove out the enemy, -and the place 
was stormed and carriefi with triflilig loss. Here one of the Coorg 
chiefs, and a miin of some consequence amongst them, was killed fight- 
ing hand to hand with^* private of the 4l^h, and Lieutenant Gibbs of 
the 48th was wounded. . * 

This frontier defence was merely a stone and mud wall about seven 
feet high, with hollow' bamboos built into it for loopholes : it formed 
three sides of a square, and contained one or two houses, \ri!ich were 
abandoned at our afl{)roach; and afterwards needlessly or carelessly 
burnt * , 

Colonel Fowlis marched at sIxVa.iut. right in front; and, ha(Vin^ 
dffven the enemy from their first position, began ^scendipg the ghaut 
The road had been an exceedingly good one, and was made by direc- 
tion of the Company when on friendly terms with the Rajah of Coorg : 
the enemy, iiowever, had succeeded in, rendering it nearly impassable 
for artillery, by means of abbattis and the trunks of large trees,,wh{ch 
bad bdhn so felled as to fall across the road, and from behind which, as 
the column advanced, a few shots were sure to be* fired by the active 
Coorga% who ran away into the jungle to reload. TjieTfTountry to the 
left of the road was, at the beginning of the pass, rathA* open ; it soony 
however, became precipitous, and ere long ended in an immense ravine, 
through which the Stony river dashed from/ock to rock. A few jinjalla 
wert placed high up the hill on the far %ide of this ravine, but they 
could no wtier^ rake the column, and the distance waS too great to make 
them worthy of attention, and it was only necessary to defend the 
right flank from the annoying fire from the* jungly which it wasusele^ 
returning from the road. At first, however, no skirmishers were thrown 
outran tUs flank, but^ on the loss becoming heavier, the flanktompanies 
of H.^. 48th and the grenadiers of the 32nd NU* were thrown out to 
keep back the gkirmishers of the enemy, and to turn any barriers that 
might be endfiuntered. 

The Ooorgas were unwilling to give up ^beir a4vantagews positjgn. 
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or to expose the flanks of their defences, And fought manfully hand to 
hand : but the Coorg Ifnife, though a formidable weapon in itselfc is no 
match for the bayoriet ; neither, when pressed, had they time to load, 
their awtfward ini^tchlocts, and their loss was very severe. Captain 
• Budd, 3:Jnd N.I., and L^utenants Gibbs, Donelan, and O’Brien, H.M. 
48th, were thanked dn or.^.ers for their gallantry on this occasion, as tya* 
also volunteer Thomas Bell, son of Licut.-Colonel Bell, commandmg 
the 48th. He made himself conspicuous in every attack asiKl skirnvish 
with the enemy. . ^ ^ 

The obstacles thrown in the way of the advancing ferce were such as 
to detain them ten hours marching three miles. In mentioning this I 
do not allude to two stockades, and two barriers, whiclj were turned and 
forced, but principally to the trunks of large trees wliicli were thrown 
across the road to prevent ' the p^sage of the guns. Some of these 
were cut in two, otliers dug under, and, when these means appeared too 
troublesome, a road was cut through the jungle by the pioneers, who 
were always in advah ^e, and in whose praise loo much cannot be said. 
The exertions made to get the guns up thj pass 'were tremendous ; 
officers and men, Europeans and N*\tives, put their shoulders to the 
wheel ; and at four p.ni. every one was so much exhausted that the * 
Brigadier deemed it necessary to order the forc'i to take up a position 
for the night oh a very small pieoj of ground aurrouuded by jungle, and 
about three miles and a half from the bottom of the ghaut. The damp 
‘air of the jungle, and the eleyation to which the force had attained, made 
tlie night appear intensely c\)ld ; but all were tired enough to sleep ; and 
the night was passed with only one disturbance, occasioned by a num- 
ber of lights appearing in the jungle in front, which were withdrawn on 
a shell b.'mg thrown amongst them. I have heard it said tliat by good 
practice, assisted by good fortune, this shell pitched into a fire around 
which some of the leaders of the Coorgs were sitting with their men ; 
and? bursting, killed and wounded many, which, in addition to their loss 
of 4 chiefs an^l &5() men, which they had experienced during the^dh'y, 
bo discouraged them that they did not oppose the advance of Colonel 
Fowlis the following morning. 

This may, or may not be the case ; it is certain they dread shells, 
and equally so that, when they have the best of it, and at. chance of 
plunder, they care little about flags of truce, as the small force under 
LicuU- Colonel Jaqkson was fired on when retreating, and was nearly 
being destroyed, by*a large body of troops of tlie Rajah, many of whom, 

I ha\^e no doubt, had been opposing Colonel Fowlis s force,. and who 
pursued him until the evening of the 7th; and it was only when he got 
out of reach of their ambuscades that it was presented, though they 
must have had it on the 4th 'a.t latest. 

The force bivouacked in t^ie best way it could. A strong party, with 
a gun and mortar, was puphed in advance. The flanft companies of 
Regiments were posted as piquets on the hills to the right, which com- 
manded the position ; and, although they were occasionally molested by 
the 8kirml3her8 of the enemy, nothing of consequence occurred during 
the night. 

Taking into consideration the force of the enemy, apd the cfifficult 
nature of the country, our loss was very slight, which must be attributed 
to sending out plenty of skirmishers on the exposed flank. 
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Wounded, Captain Butterworth> Staff, Lieut. Oibbs, 48tlu 
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Killed and vrotkuded, Captain, 1 ; Lieut. 1 ; and rank and file, 45 
WESTERN AUXlllARY.FORCd — LIEUT.-COL^EL JACKSON. 

Early oo the llforning pf the 3rd orders ^'ere given by Lieut. -Colonel 
Jackson |b form two reconnoitring parties; one to proceed on the 
S^twall road, where it was repo\;ed some of ti»e enemy had been seen, 
*an(rthe other and largpr to marcl^ along thS road leading to Ballary- 
pettah, and to reconnoitre a stocki^e imported to be at*some distance. 
The smaller of these parties, under Lieut. Stubbs, il. M. 48th, advanced 
for throe miles, and, •finding all quiet, •and no trace of an enem^, 
returned to the camp. • The larger, consffiUng of 40 Europeans and 120 
Sepoys, was commanded by Ca^ain Noble, 40th N. 1., and accompanied 
by Captain M'Cleverty, H. M. 48th, Brigade-Major. It left the camp 
at about 7 a.m., and alter penetrating, by an excessively bad y^ad, about 
four miles, its advanced skirmishers fell in with the abandoned weapons 
and rice of a piquet which the enemy had puslied forward on the road. 
Owing to the thickly-wooded hills pnd thick jungle, the enemy escaped 
i^iout being seen. Proceeding cautiously rather ''less than a mile 
further, the situation of the stockade became vtbible. •Whilst feeling 
the way with an advanced party, winding amongst steep and wooded 
hills, with a most impracticable country on both sides, a sudden turn of 
the road leading under a high jungly bank placed Captain Noble directly 
in front of the stockade. A straight and steep ascent led up to the 
gate, distant about a hundred yards, flanked by wooded kills crested 
with the prolongations of the stockade. Wherr* paptain Noble had 
advanced as far as he considered prudent, he halted the main body, and, 
having directed thejsubaltern commanding the party of the 48th to sup- 
port him with a few hien, he ran forward to a tree distant not more than 
iift$r yards from the gate, and completed tjfe recbnnoissance on that side. 

Whilst he was doing this Captain M'Cleverty was endeavouring to 
penetrate a sfhall pathway which appearecl to lead to the proper left of 
the stockade. Tliis the enemy, who haJ^already been seen in pretty 
good numbers dodging about in the jungle, wouM not allow, and one4r 
two shots were fired at him. This appeared a signal fo|^ a general 
volly, which was poured in from all sides, and^^rom the high trees witli 
whicn the^arty was surrounded,ifkilling and wounding twenty or thirty 
Thesifttle party m advance were all either killed or wounded; 
the doc||ie-bearer8 dropped their doolies, and foolishly rushed into the 
jungle, where the|b were probably murdered, and the guides, profitinj^by 
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the momentary confus^n, followed their example. The reconnoissance 
had been, however, completed as far as was deemed necessary, and the 
order was given to retire : but the guides had led the party through, 
bye-paths^'and there wei4 many leading in all directions, and equally 
alike. A wrong one was lakcn, and the party must inevitably have been 
destroyed in the jungle, htd it not been for Captain M^Cleverty, H. 
48th, who, having narrowly examined the formation of the ground 
. when advancihg, was enabl^ to extricate the party, guiding it back 'to 
where the road was more beaten But even this momentrry delay had 
cost some lives, and the horses of the ^our officers, whoihad dismounted 
when nearing the stockade. 

Regularity was, however, now attained. A sharp fire was kept up 
on any who afiowed themselves to be seen in the jungle, and the retreat 
was steadily conducted. The road by degrees became a little more 
open, and, as the Coorgs did not willingly exposet* themselVes to our 
fire, the loss became less severe. Still, however, the active enemy was 
enabled to occupy evetiy posf of vantage on' the flanks, and sometimes in 
advance. A few cavalry, and two very small guns, fbllowed'*n the rear. 

Soon after quitting the thickest par^of the jungle, Ensign Johnstone, 
51st N. I., was slightly 'wounded. Ifc had volunteered for the occasi!»fi; 
and had only joined the force the day before. Having no command, 
he had taken his gun, and delayeck in the rear,**firing at the advance of 
the enemy, when he was again hit in the body, and fell. It was some 
little time before this was knQ^vn, as the force Was descending a small 
and rather steep valley, on the crest of which he was hit : but when the 
other summit had been attained, he wast seen on the ground, with two 
of the enemy near him, and one who was leaning over him. This man 
was almc^it immediately wounded. I mention this occurrence parti- 
cularly, as, when I was in the Coorg country afterwards, the Political 
Resident inquired of me*if I had heard of the man who drank poor John- 
stone's blood. 1 had not, and was informed that it was the fact : that 
the Coorg had ^promised the Rajah that he would drink the blood oPk'il 
English officer before lie returned; that he fulfilled his promise to the 
letter, and was rewarded by the Rajah for his brutal deed. This was 
corroborated to me by the Coorg chiefs who were engaged against that 
party on that day ; and the man himself at that tinie publicly acknow- 
ledged It, and boasted of the fact. I might have questioned him Uiyself, 
but declined. 

The recpnitoitrirg party continued to retire fighting for about four 
miles.- Their ammunition was nearly expended, and, from the want of 
water, and the fatigue of helping on ilie wounded/ every one was so 
exhausted that the fire was slackening ; and the Coorgas were momen- 
tarily becoming more bold, and closing in greater numbers aroc..id 
wliat they now considered their certain prey. But by this time the 
continued and approaching fire had been heard in camp, and Lieut.- 

g olonel Jackson sent up two' strong parties as supports. Lieut. Tidy« 

!• M. 48th, with pari of this force, met and drove back the Coorgas 
with severe^loss, and, thus covered, the reconnoitring party reached the 
camp without further Jjss, the enemy not daring to press the fresh 
troons sept as supports. 

loss out ot 160 men was, however, severe. 

Ensign Johnstone, 51ift N* I., killed. 

L'uut* Webber sAnith^ U. M« 4efh, wounded (slightly}. 




» • 36 

KUled . « . .30 

• I- - - 

Killed and wounded . • 66 

Fulluvici'B and doulic-diearersj 16 lulled and missint^, 2 wounded^ 4 horses killed 
and mis&ini;. • ^ 

Tl^c Oborga?" followed up the advantage th^ hsid gained, and placed 
ambuscades in every available^osition round the cam^ and a strong 
ft4e on the road which had been reconnoitred^ A report was set afloat 
that some wounded ^cn had n<)t been brought in, and in particular a 
young Serjeant, whoseeloss was ini^h fegretted ; and*^ small party of 
brave men accompanied the young brother of the serjeant (Barlow^ 
II. M. 48th), with tllb visionary hope »of being able to ascertain 4he 
truth. They left tlfe camp on this usflfess but gallant attempt, without 
the authority of their oflicers; and were immediately driven back with 
loss ; neither could a rcconnoissance in force be again attempted. The 
greater part of the brigade had been engaged or marching all day ; 
and having assemkled shortly before sunset in camp, from the number 
of the enemy in the vicinity, two-thirds were again sent out on piquet, 
to prevent, if possible, a night attack on the camp, which was ei^pe\;tedf 
%id which would have ended in the flight of every native follower* * 

It is very much to be regretted that this liftle foroe had not two or 
tliree small guns ; they are always useful, besides haying a great moral 
efl'ect on the natives on both sides. Some of the defences employed by 
the Coorgas were simply trunks of small trees, seven or eight feet high, 
wrfltlcd together, crossing the road, and defended on their •flanks by 
deep ravines or tangled jungle. A tew six-pounder shot would speedily 
ruin this little obstacle, which, however, becomes ipuch more serious 
when it is necessary to charge up a narrow road* I q it, and cut it down 
In the face of » numerous musketry. In addition to this, ofir tfbops 
are exposed to great disadvantages in endeavouring to outflank these 
■barriers. The jungle in which thejitire placed is almost invariably 
dense; and struggling through this, with cross-belts, pouch, bayonet, 
scabbard, ^nd, above alb with the heaVy and Hiseless shako, is enough,, 
under a hot sun, speedily to exhaust *tlie strongest man. What little 
warfare there now is, or may be, in tlie southern parts of India, mmtt be 
principally in jungle, >vhere rifles and light artillery are ^e most useful 
ajms. The natives dread artillery, and a few si||mlls tiirown into a stockade 
would ensure its speedy abandonment. 

One of two spies were caught creeping into the camp at night ; but 
the piquets were not attacked, and the night passed quietly away. 

1. W. S. 


[To hs soatinuvd.] 
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DIARY OF A RUN tO THE NORTH COASr OF FRANCi:. 

Normandy, as wo all k^ow, is one of the very few parts of France 
that puts one <it all in mink of hgme as one looks across the country 
from the top of a dih%^ence* Hereabouts, near Carentan, St. Lo, Yire^ 
&c., ranging into Briltan) , it has very much the air, at a distance par- 
ficularly, trom the division of the fields, hedges, trees along them, and 
in the careful cultivation , but go where we will, there is the comfortable 
feeling wanting of neat farm-houses ; some there are, to%e sure, espe- 
cially 111 Brittany, but there is no such thing as a cottage or/ice, or a 
villa, far or near. One often hears, in the towns, of tlic French going 
to the country for the sumtfier and autumn, but 1 never could understand 
where they go to ’ From I^aris, ind ed, they go to some country town 
or village, for their chdteavx are few indeed, and lar between , and when 
such a iactory does stmd at the turther end of two exact rows of trees, 

It looks wofully forlorn*^ nd oit of older, and is, in faeV genci^lly shut 
up, owned by the separated chtidien ot the sire^, who may he^oUndin 
the secondes 1 1 itoisiejne^ in Parr^, perhaps not liking to sell itj^ 

and yet not quite agreccl «bout tin division of it and their domaifi*, 
thence, in part, the ab’senre of countr^^ gentry , small noblesse^ and 
the few wtll to do, and abpiring to bl genteel, living on a very slender 
income, are niVtiriablv to be found in the various ^)\\nb. It ih, besides, 
true, of course, that they havei no taste toi a pure country life , how 
should th( y ^ And yet we heaf rrenehmt n talk of “ la cAasse,” but it is 
always much after the fashion of our cockney s))ortsinen. As to farm- 
ing, that 18 entirely left to tin working people , sensibly enough, for gen- 
tlemen farmers nuke sad hash ot it, e\en with ourselves, but French 
gentlemen hardly know a tuimp from beet-root m the fields — certainly 
not barley from win at, they would rather play at politics or tcarte^ or 
study Uie exact sciences, tor the Fieneh are very clever and studious^i 
when they take llmt way^ and more patient and persevering than we are 
in the upper walks of life. 

There is a plant very much cultivated in Lower Normandy and other 
parts, which we know nothing of in Englfind, and from which tliey 
make an immense quantity of oil at a very clieap rate , I allude to j^hc 
Colza I'he oil of Colza lights their towns, their lighthouses, is con- 
tracted for m their doc^ }ards, and is, 1 believe, besides, used for most 
domestic purposes” where we use whale oil , with the diflcrcnee, that it 
is not oi 7 «» quarter sD expensive, with a sure supply to any extent This 
IS the only thing that strikes me as peculiai m then agriculture. They 
raise, howevei, much more buckwheat than we do {sarrasin)^ from whicl^ 
they make excellent cakes* {gaieties — I often ask for them, but il is not 
the season foi them) , being a gram that will p|it up with p )or land, I 
tliiirk we neglect it too much :t is rarely seal noV m England, but 
IS mjicli cultivated m the ynited States, where they are famous for their 
bucki^heat cakes. 

Came in Dii the pretty river Vire in the evening (driving through 
Carentan this time), a mil^and a half beyond the town. As high as tins 
sloops and small eralt come up The country now soon gvt^ws Lilly , 
the river bearing the features ot a rapid, brawling stream. 

Stopped at the Chef-lieu of St. Lo*-**^ rather pretty town, seated on 
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abrupt hills over the river, full of the picturesque. The contrivahces of 
stoppages on the road without any apparent reason is admirable : here 
we walked about (after a basin of soup, dreadfully maigre)^ for two 
hours, in a cold moon*light, with the additional pleasure AO reflect on, 
that thSre was no going on inside, in spitO of previous confident po- 
jnises, as all the vacant places were be8pokj|. — Jj^opos of soup (which 
is always villanous in France, except at a private table), [ afterwards 
*«net a good-natured man, a Captain in the Navy, who 4old me he had 
an awkwai^l adventure here about this \j8ry be watered soup. The md*- 
ment the diligence stops, tliree or four demoisellts, from rival hotels or 
cajes^ rush out to bespeak your gullibility in the “ refraMmement** way ; 
to wit, said soup, or supper, if you like to venture^ In an evil moment, 
it seems, he ssS; himself down for a regular uieal, but whether he began 
too late, or Boniface kept the solids back purposely, it did not appear ; 
in iine,*he liadogly discussed the basin of Icguminised hot water (salted), 
when he was summoned to start, /e infccta^ at which he flew into a great 
passion, and left the room without paying. The demoiselle flew after 
iiim, in^tiii^n payment for the soup^it rate, which he stoutly 
resisted) on the plea that the w^iole thing was a regular ^ake in : indeed, 
i^^it was; but Mademoiselle stuck to him soi clamorously, that at last 
he threw the require^ sous in her face ! This was a deadly indignity, 
and 1 think he saidelie narrowly escaped a more *ferious row at the 
moment, by the voiiure driving off. ft startled me how such a thing 
could possibly have feken place with a very good-natured man, as’*he 
undoubtedly was, liftd he but had inbae Frencl), or known the French 
better ! hut gusts of passion make us act strange tricks, occasionally, in 
the wrong place. 

Fumbled through Bayeux towards midnight: thougli^ot a large 
town, its streets teemed interminable with a strange shaded moonlit 
mystery about its old walls, threading our waiy through their intricacies, 
as if now and then the horses were to be driven through them then n 
%udden turn w'ould bring us to another labyrinth. * U is famous for its 
cathedral and tapestry, connected with the interwoven* histories of Nor^ 
mandy with England : and this is all 1 know. 

1 am sure my kind readers will be obliged to me. if I can at all judge 
by my ^wn sensations on reading people’s travels and minute accounts of 
churches, with their endless early histories — that is, of their pinces and 
great men — nothing to me is so tiresome as, it may be, well expressed 
admiration, at the heels of <lescriptiuns indescjibajbk, one’s mind is 
left a confused chaos — the impression, if any there Jbe at all distinct, is 
anything but true, after all. Surely, of all false things, History Ts the 
most false, when assumes motives for its actors, and a high strain 
•of admiration for the most heavily siq^eriluous thing ! Not even Mrs. 
Trollope’s cleverness can make this sort of attention sufferable. I had 
rather sonfe little jnju|^ce done on the* Ohio, than those cloying sweets 
(all coideur de rose) on the Fhine, And among the good Germans. 
There is, surely, some more happy medium* between it' and tli4 nil 
admirari. But let. no tourist dare to lug you after j^iim through a 
^UTch or a picture-gallery; no, not evegi the Glyptothec nor the 
Knothec. They must be skimmed with the lightness of a happy 
ignorance? much better it is to know bow such a walking German looks, 
andtfloes, yesterday, than SSt:hiller caricatured in Oanecher’s bust, than 
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this tolerable sculptor hiijnself lifted on stilts. Ah, me ! this heaven*hom 
inspiration of respectable mechanism right and left; such lofty attributes 
for the boiling of a potato, wears the spirits sadly. We go on, go on, 
till at last Ccmies an empero^i a palace, a mountain, and a thunder-storm 
not yet done. One^s stocIT of forced . enthusiasm is worn oul. I’m 
sleepy, or I’m hungry-r-leW go to dinner. 

Therefore (and for a better reason to myself), Bayeua shall be buried 
in history, and in its own rather flat, ugly country ; for hereaborits, and 
over to beyond Caen, Normandy not at all a pretty-lookirg country. 
Inclosures have ceased, the land lays jii great masses i/ith a dreary 
sameness, and n6t well wooded — more an arable than pasture country- 
plenty of wheat-fields, a monotony of grain. 

1 1th. Drove into Caen at an uncomfortably %ar1y hour — too late to 
go to bed, too early to be up. Thro^ugh an immense pair of folding* 
doors we were received into a great depdt oi dihgeiicesr where they took 
care instantly to shut us up, at the ;«ame moment with the Ehenne’s 
voiture^ which, I obseruc^d, was completely filled inside l^^a mother and 
large family of English children — poor little dears, an*^widA ayrake, 
chattering away to their nurses, and each other. The mother^^seemed 
dejected — well she might —without the 4mallest civility from any of 
bureau autocrat democrats, who pay the same regard to poor helpless 
women that a hardened butcher’^ bqy docs to a* Dock of sheep penned 
up in a gateway or cellar. 

*Here they kept us for more than half an hour, Gntil they got all their 
cargoes of fish and other lumbe/off the coaches : wliether the passengers 
got their luggage, or were anxious to get away, was of no moment — the 
gates were closed on us. But they were very exact to call our names 
over, get tb^ir fare, or the difference, and make us sign all right,” 
whether or no. At last we were let out on the ^vown, to take our 
several ways. By mere chance, I was piloted to the 116 tel d* Arigleterre^ 

iheiohief street, the Rue St. Jean^ (Veter and John are the patron 
saints of Caen). 

For twenty-thfbe yearfi has this hotel been patronised as the favourite 
of the English flocking to this town, and yet the only thing about it of 
the least smack of English is its name. Here is their Kegent-street 
without a bit of foot-pavement ! Why should they have one, if they don’t 
like it? "But there are four hundred English here (I believe I should 
h2iY^ families), and there have been as many as oTie thousand ; who have 
spent thousands,' and Jfave been, and are, the very life and soul of the 
place ; and yet no gUc would ever suspect it, from any outward, still less 
inward, impression made on them. 

Is it that the English he, re have a quarter of their own, where they 
shut themselves up within <their h^'gh walls ? This West-end is the gentlt 
rise in the suburb above the church of St. Peter’s, on the Chfiteau side. 
This chfiteau is a picturesque old. castle, or rather its outward' walls and 
mounds, now forming the mokt elevated part of the town, but still 
entefhed by its old gates a\id approaches. 

One mjgbkput down a word for the church of St. Peter’s, a fine 
specimen oPthe Norman gothic, like all those over the country built {ty 
ourselveB, but that the fruits, flowers, and vegetables on the market- 
pMkttyjlder it brings down all towering flights of admiratifih. As I 
wrisMiihiapugh among this profusion of a morning, I was glad to see noiBe 
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of my pretty oottntry\vomen scattered about making their purbliases. We 
have all heard a great deal of Caen os a favourKe residence Of us English 
since the Peace, as a cheap place, and of good French society ; the 
Pi^fet giving regular mrkes^ and bringing* the two natiodh togeAer» 
How inis works now, I know not-^twenty tears is*a fearful time tolooik 
J)ack on ! 1 have met many girls Idud in tn^ir pi;pises of all this— *once 

^he belles of the place, now serious mothers — come back home^ or long 
since dead. It is almost like a sadness to concern oneself with what 
the order id the day is note. Strangle ^ces succeed eacli other eveif 
four or five pears, and so do ^rdfets, and the French themselves ; and 
tiius, to the most intimate resident, all must be changed — changed over 
and over again : one fancies, at any rate, all the gayest days have 
passed and gone. Ceflain it is, there are na longer half the number of 
English, ai\d, except in private, the place is as dull as the “ fat weed.'* 

1 ha^ been long wanting to have a laugh at some French vaudeviUe^ 
but the theatre of e<vch town, as,l arrive, is closed for the season. 1 
am sorry for it, for French <country theatres are^ll good ; if not so good 
as P^ri8,*stillTKiey are •good. The French, town or country, will not 
tolerate such miserable attempt as go down with us. ^ 

/rhe only amusement going on is the promntade on the GrandCours, 
<— fine stately avenugs, on the herders of ftie fiat meadows beside the 
river, which skirts theeovvn; not ^iat*tliere is a rei^lar concourse in 
the evenings, or anybody but a few stragglers to be seen there — but 
there it is. Few of ds hear of the Caefi river (the Orne) till we arrive 
at the place itself ; jnd yet is it not inSonsiderable, bringing coastwise a 
good many small craft. Ab(^t fifty are lying at the wharfs below the 
bridge, at the Place de la Caserne, at the end of St. John-street. 
There is, besides, a regular steamer to Honfleur and Hl^re twice or 
three times a weelA 

The river is small, about the size of our Avon, above the bridge, up 
to which the tide comes, leavingtits banks very ugly in slime and mud ,* 
^ut the wharfs and quays recently rebuilt are antpje and handsome. 
Euilding-tiinber seems the chief importation, beyond *a coasting-trade. 
The present steam-boat, the Calvctdos, is a handsome boat, about the 
size of our smaller Gravosenders : they make the passage to Hfivre in 
three lipurs and a half during the summer. There are, besides, two or 
thfbe diligences to Honfleur, from whence a passage ferry-steflmer takes 
them across to Hfivre. ^ 

I Itave wisely vowed not to describe any oft^ place or thing elabo* 
rately; but, out of vague imaginings as to how a ptace looks, and h^w it 
is situated, I ma^ help others by saying, that this city is seated in a 
flat kind of valley; the green meadows abovp it are as level as a billiard- , 
^ablc for several miles ; some few of thb streets run up the side of a hill 
on the north side, where the Chfiteau or citadel is. The town is built of 
a soft Btoifc, exactly ol^thc nature of qpr Bath* stone, and cot with saws 
in the same way. This stone is had frdm quarries close by : they send 
a good deal of it, too, to Hfivre, Rouen, and f!\ren as far as Paris. *They 
have granite quarries of a very perfect species about fifteen miles off : 
t|)e quays and the bridge- are built of it ^ 

Here, aj in most other French towns, particularly Prefectures, there 
is a freslf spring of improvement of late years; repairing* old houses, 
and ^uilding new ; together with public works — such as bridges, bar- 
rack% and gawls. Here they have just competed an entire pe\^ street, 
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running out of the St. John Street to the Grand Cours; together with 
some large^ liandsome hchises in other parts of the town, and a splendid 
theatre. In the improving p^y^t of the towui towards the river, I observed 
one itnmensa mercer’s shop, ^ just re-opened, as large, and they say, owing 
to. their moderate ptices, tfs much run on by the country people on 
market-days, as our great (marts; spiral stair^cases lead to fine show- 
rooms up stairs — ►no doubt, for les dames de la ville. 

Besides St. Peter’s, where our William the Conqueror Hes< buried,- 
Caen is full of beautiful specin^^ens of the fine old Gothic architecture ; 
the Choir of St, Sauveur, on the liue St..Etienne, and ther Abb^. 

By taking a Walk up the hill, beyond the Chfiteau, over the bare 
fields, to a conspicuous old neglected windmill, the features of the whole 
place are mastered at a glance. The country immediately around is bare 
and uninteresting, like that around Paris, except to the south-west, along 
the line of the river. 

The town itself, though large, is soon known to an active walker from 
one end to the other :^the streets of St. Jean and Etienne — at right 
angles with it, a handsome square, the Place Boyale—contain all the 
best shops and bustle of the place. Th^ French beat us all to nothing 
111 their statues (there is affine colossal One of Louis XIV. on the Plar^' 
Royale). There is a massive dignity ij^out them, \xhether equestrian or 
pedestrian, and ail^'excellcnce^ in the ynilline of thn figure as well as the 
draperv, that throws one absolutely into despair when one recollects 
such things as our Mr. Canning, Duke of York, acid George the Third, 
stuck up as specimens of our iir-ptoved taste in this way of the advance 
of the arts with ourselves. Surely that^ concern in Cockspur Street 
prances the very climax of bad taste, ignorance of the art, and, lastly, 
most laughable presumption ; for not only are Mr. Canning and the 
Duke of York gloried m by their makers, 1 believ&r(wlio always find 
a cabal in their favour!), lait the bronze abortion of our revered King — 
411 wihiqli his Majesty holds a copper cf>cked-hat on a pigmy horse, of 
stolen limbs, ill set together, and overbalanced by a tail — is the beait 
ideal of overstramed ab&^:irdity ! 1 should say, has this (irtist ever seen 
the statue of Marcus Aurelius? — has. he ever studied nature either at 
Windsor or in town ? — or his art anywhere/? What can it signify to 
say the King’s face may be like, or that the mere horse’s liead is good, 
or liis feet as a Greek pony’s (cat-hamM!) ? Now, whose fault is *aii 
this ? The fault of our most egregious Committees of Taste ; who sit 
in judgment — tha. judgment of Midases — but one cannot say even so 
much for them ; wlt^ii they see the production, it is too late to judge — 
nothing 18 left for them but to accept, pay, wonder, ard applaud ; for, 
instead of having models from various sculptors of the statue required — 
instead of this — and selecting thi^ best, there is simply an order given 
on the assumed excellence of the selected artist, at an enormous cost — 
and worse than good-for-nothing it turns out.* And thus, 1 am vexed to 
the soul to say, the provincial tbwn of Caen, and almost any other in 
France, can look down from their pedestals with contempt on the first 
metropolis oC the world — the most populous, the richest, but the last 
and the poorest in the graudlest efforts of art — its public buildings and i|s 
vpjubfic monuments. They certainly order these things better in France : 
* so { thought as 1 walked round this fine colossal statue in tti^ Place. 

..■.A — - ■ ■■* 

. * * Let us hope the Nelson Monument may be letter ordiired. 
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In addition to the four or tve hundred idlers in this town^ there are 
four hundred English lace-makers ! It appears thatt the jmakingy 
the lace often breaks* and our people understand the mending it best. 
Walking through the streets* these looms a^ frequently heqrd ; and the 
lace- women of the town are constantly at their own doors at work on 
their drums or cushions* much in the way our Buckinghamshire girls 3o 
it. But tlneir dress is not so becoming; they wear* a man's cotton night- 
eap! whifh looks very disagreeable; nor can their good looks otherwise 
afford it, for they are very plain — not to say downright ugly. 

For so chea|2 and plentiful a country, this is a very bad tMe d'hSte^ 
at which the landlord presides dh a perfect equality nipth his guests, 
and is* besides, a very sturdy* chattering politician of the jtwne France 
school. * • , • 

Nothing can be more insipid and tec^ous than these dinners 3 the 
few good things tliat appear are ^nly brought to you at the wrong 
moment (if they come at all), and if you are not ready at the instant, 
good-bye to it ; so th!it onQ niusf eat, per forc^of what one does not 
like, to get any dinner jt all, and in an inversdftrder. 

Thus* execrable cabbage-soun, kept down by a bit of tasteless boiled 
J^f, lean and dry as a chip, xhen* in a Iqpg interval* fill up with 
rushes, and bread and butter [ Anotlufir long pause; while the 
padrone cuts up and ^^ps twenty If the disk is good, ten to 

one what comes to you may be despatched in just two moutlisfuJ. 
No vegetable of any si^rt. Another paus^ ; or you may lay in a store ef 
radishes and bread and butter. Then, comes a most inconceivable 
mouthful of some fish (no great things), without sauce of any kind. 
Another significant pause. Then conies (after the helping of fifteen or 
twenty) a tiny bit of dry roti — it may be beef — but to call it r^st-beef, I 
hold a profanation gravy, impossible* or fat. This moutnlul may be 
repeated if you use great diligence and are ifi luck. A good-looking 
dish of cutlets is getting cold all Uiis while near you, but it looks^lik^ a 
dtfFcacii of etiquette to touch any dish, meant to be first distributed by 
the hotel keeper. A couple of unhappy fowls next the round : if 
you get a merry thought out of them, be thankful ; still no gravy* and 
not a vegetable — there may be a salad. After this a dish of beans, 
when all meat has disappeared, and possibly a dish of potatoes, d la 
mallre (thStel, Ah ! well, in despair, one eats them in the French way* 
with bread — bread is the grand stuffing with everything; potatoes, 
pudding, tart, or custard ; — still the cramming of bread^goes on. 

Now* I must say, as an Englishman, 1 cannot hall this dining!— -as 
a dinner, the thing is spoiled ; it is eating, and if you eat of evefytliTng 
you may get enough to eat, no doubt ; particularly if you make friends 
qi|th one of the two waiters who hand •the Vporsels round to twenty 
people. But* after all, it is a most unsatisfactory stuffing, against nature 
and your stairs. 

As to the sweets* if an insipid gUehu de W«* or a frothy omelette 
sauffler holds out* you may taste them* or a pot de crMc— no great loss 
if you do not. Then appears, if in a provincial town, a^pretty g«poU 
dessert (though always the worst fruit in the TO,arket !)— anu* as to wine, 
hei% in Normandy is but so so— often very bad ; and almost at Lon«* 
don prices^if anything beyond the worst ordinaire. • 

With this order of thiDira how many Englishmen are delighted i 
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calling; it good living— living like a gentleman ! Gentleman, quotha ! 

I cannot underatand it !— or how our nature can change so quickly by 
crossing the Channel! I call it execrable— detestable— both in the 
order, anck in the thing itnaf. In the first place, what is called the * 
grande cumne in France as, after all, very insipid^ compared with 
our dishes. They have a morror of pepper or spices. The base of 
all their sauces (put mto all sorts of dishes) is burned butter, and flouV 
and vinegar. They know nothing of roasted things, nor stuffings of 
any sort — as of our geese, ducks, veal, &c. (turkeys they do witn truffles 
or chestnuts). • * 

Truly, in outfsense, and to our taste,' the French may fie said to spoil 
good things in the cooking ; and yet such is the force of fashion, that 
people of fortune in England think they want atFrench took ! and very 
many do spoil their dinners hy this piece of fantastic affectation. Tyros 
in travelling, and in everything, must, too, needs be affected, end land 
French dishes. There is, to be sure, no arguing about taste in this 
way I but it is most wonderful, since we ai;p the children of habit — of 
custom ! liet the Frenah lika their plan best, tfiat's as *1 shouKl be,— 
but us !— Whenever I hear a man crying up French living (some very 
few dishes are common io both nation^, and good), I half suspect hiA— 
English nature is changed^Frencli, Jie cannot be, English, he harcily ' 
deserves to be. ^ ^ 

In a French private family much of the inconvenience of a table 
dUiblOy of course, is avoided— the waiting for ro many people to be 
helped by one ; and the pau^,ity of good things^ or any choice, &c. 
There were several Englishmen at this IMe dh6te, some, like myself, 
birds of passage ; some fixtures. Of this last set there was one fine 
old Englidi gentleman sitting near the head of the table, who attracted 
some attemion from the English part of us, as haying once cut a con*^ 
spicuous figure in the fas]^ionable world, but who has been long living 
in France. So long, indeed, that tljpre is perhaps hardly a friend of 
his youth in England now alive. As this gentleman is one of thoa?. 
characters who taand oat from the herd, giving themselves to fame, he 
will, 1 hope, pardon my notice of him, particularly as his name is a 
kind of public properly. Every body has at least heard of Mr. ******* ; 
though very likely half we have heard of him (except his good sayings) 
are ingenious inventions engrafted on his reputation. ^ ,, 

I expected to have seen a little precise finical man, rather than the 
fine manly perspn he'oreally is — I should think very near six feet, and 
well built ; with fene features, and nothing remarkable in his dress or 
inahney, except a quiet unassuming ease, which certainly distinguished 
him from some would-be very fine persons, who were at table, of the 
small school of consequential nobodies. He joined our conversation, 
too, and told us several anecdotes with a pleasant good nature that made 
me regret seeing so little of him. Besides, that I heartily, sympathise 
with him at the very shabby treatment he has met with, which I was 
told in some sort obliges him to put up with the discomfort of this hotel 
—should it^bc his choice, why, it is so much the better ; but no dianka 

to the unge^rous way hq has been treated in , which is said to be 

this Having been some years our consul here, with a vice-cofisul 
under him; where, indeed, there is little or nothing to do fisrtcithcr, he?, 
unfortuiiately for himself, honestly wrote to the Foreign Office, to say 
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SO, wiCh the understanding that he might have something else, or be 
sent to some other more useful consulate. Not at all ; they at once 
deprived him of his office, giving the duty t<f the vice-consul^^ French 
shop-keeper, and left the consul to shift for himself. This is the current 
story at Caen ; though, of course, it is impossible to know the exact 
truth. Certain it is, however, he is no longer conlul, and is living, it 
iseaid, on a very slender income; though his numerous acquaintance 
among thS English make his continued residence here more agreeable 
to him than efbewhere, I conclude. • * 

Apart from alfthe escapades oi Ris youth, .'ind all the fun and frolic of 
wittier, if not wiser days than these we live in, one cannot look at such a 
man without a degree of interest, as one of the few notable last' links 
that yet connect us with the merry times of Jiis'^yh^/rzend,” and with 
geniuses bspui whom each succeeding generation gives but faint and 
feeble copies of thefi: sires. Our fun has degenerated into wrenching 
off people’s knockers atRl painting Rouses red at midnight, without one 
redeeming sparkbof wit, humour, or invention — a Iheer animal brutality 
— nothing to laugli at. In those days there was always some redeem- 
i^ grace — some good joke, partly to excuse waljphmen’s broken heads. 
AVuijNtill frequented coffee-houses— genius stil^ astonished and delighted 
the world in prose and fejjse. Now we li^ve hundreds, nay thousands, 
of dull gentlemanly dogs, who pore c^rer newspapers in club-hou8es~ 
all of tlie same formal — and scribblers of countless heavy tomes in « 
muddy mediocrity ! Character, eccentricity'^ frolic, are gone— our stalk- 
ing gravities cannot even laugh ^ each other. 

However, houses go on building — steam-boats, steam-engines, and 
railroads increase and multiply— and the world is very excellen| good, 
i’faith, to vegetate in, and to travel in. 

This puts me in mind that I am still at table. I observed Mr. B/s 
graceful management of a handsome snuff-box, the only thing I copl^ 
lai^ say was of the old school. ^ 

Tlie French Government have a troop of cavalry»here fdiK the training 
of horses, this being one of the depdts. There is besides, generally, a 
regiment stationed here, though not a garrison town. 

From the flat low situation the great body of the place, it is said to 
be dan^. ^ow and then they are exposed to inundations of the«river, 
without, however, ever doing any very great damage : one branch of it 
is brought through the town just behind St. Peter’s Qhurcb,^and running 
into the main stream at right angles at the lower part^of the quays— the 
vessels unloading and lying on both sides. * * ^ 

14th. — While saiflitering down the river side this morning, 1 met a 
French gentleman, who I recollected havin&jouriljeyed with just twenty 
yeafb ago. It is curious, and somewhat pamful to mark the progress of 
twenty years ; yhich seem, to look back on them, like so many months. 
Sometimes one has hard work to persuads oneself they really have 
passed. Here was a memento ! We greeted each other heartily ; for 
we happened to have been very good friends, and shared a lit^ adven- 
ture together at Dover. Tins was talked of, and once more laughed 
over. • I found his memory better than mine — ^telling me minute parti- 
culars I had ^ptally lost. He was then a middle-aged stout man ; his 
he^ was now quite white, and though not feeble, yet was he fairly an 
old manA While I dwelt on this mirror, 1 havp no doubt he was 
U. S. JoIbn. No. 114, Max, 1838. B* * 
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equally struck with some change in me, of which I am not so seYisible ! 
No glass tells us that! blessed deception ! each to himself immortal! 
We talkfd of this and^that: he lived a little way out of the town. 
We parted with a common-place hm jour — for another twenty years— 
for ever ! 1 could not help thinking that, little as I knew this man, had 
I met him as near hoy own home I should have invited him to it, if Mot 
at once to dinner. But the French think we English are at home every- 
where ; indeed so we are, much more so than they are wiAi us, when 
they are helpless, ennuyed* afid miserable enough ; but\hey arc not a 
hospitable people, in our sense of thh word, though they are very social 
when they do happen to meet, 

I have np doubt there is more dining, syod drinkng tea, and little 
dances by half, among* the^ English families here than among all the rest 
of the French of the place put together. In French garrisoF towns the 
officers place their chief reliance on the English. They are very rarely 
invited by their own people, except the qolonel and a major or two. 

Here, as in ever^onsid^rable town in I ranee, as Uiave before men- 
tioned, all travelling IS scrupulously divided between the two g4‘catmcs- 
sageries^ who, from ^mg inveteratef rivals, now divide profits, star^Bg 
on alternate days. Thctr concerns are, or were, in bharcs, givffig^i 
interest of per cent.; but,therc are no lon^^r any shares in ihe mar- 
ket, of course — happy are the hSldi rs * In the north there is one rival 
concern started, to bring down their fares (tj?e Companie Frart^aise), 
but It 18 doubtful whether tj^oy can stand aganut such fearful odds 

15th.— Beautiful morning; bid gopd-bye to Caen, taking my place 
in the conpe for Avranches fifteen miles on towards Vire, we crossed 
a heath (a rare thing m France) near the eh&teau of Marshal Grouchy, 
from whence we could still see the spires of Caeq, The roads excellent, 
through a limestone 9 ountry. But 1 forgot to mention that we stopped 
, for a whole hour to breakfast at a little cabaret, where the conductor, 
two sergeants, and myself, were regaled with an excellent brcakfi^t, a 
much better J5ne th«ii ever appeared at ttie Hdtel d’Angleterre, and thib 
too in a most mean-looking hut Our stopping so unconscionably was 
entirely the hon plainr of M. the conductor, who seemed to caie very 
little for the impatience of those who sat In the coach. A party of ladies 
walked on till they were tired, and then sat down by the load-side till 
we came up. All this while these jolly fellows ate and lauglied heartily, 
going over (heir dkmpaigns together , for the host turned out to be an 
ancten aamafddi 

* One of my two sergeants (sifourner) was rather a rough-spun fellow, 
but the other, going to join hib regiment at St M«llo, I found a very su- 
perior young man of good ^family. He told me his chances of ^eing 
made a sub-lieutenant were very slender He had been on leave. The 
granting leave of absence to go home to the soldiers apd subalterns is 
very general : their pay fof the time is stopped . by this means the 
Government lightens the burthen a little of keeping so great an army on 
foot l^ey are sure of the return of the soldier, for the very best reason 
— ^it 18 his interest to do bo — besides the disgrace and heavy punishment 
of desertion— and the little hope of escape in the end, 

(To be coatmued ) 
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Mr. Editor, — ^Though I am heartily tiredT of replying tb* writers 
who are unwilling to reason, and determined not to read, the defence of* 
th^good cause still forces me to take up the pen. The opinion formerly 
entertained of the practice of selling militarv rank has undergone so 
happy a change since the subject was first brought forr^d m your 
Journal, aboutstwo years ago, that we xpust not allow the advantages 
already achieved* to be lost, merely for want of a little continued exer- 
tion. 

Fully as every person is entitled to arraign general, or professional 
views, brought openly to the bar of public opinion, the science of logic 
still presqjbes Certain indispensable r^les for^tlie guidance of all discus- 
sions thatnave truth for their object. These rules are so simple as to 
be evident to the most .ordinary capacity, but are nevertheless so im- 
portant, that no^ argument call possibly be brought to a satisfactory 
conciusipn except by a stfict adherence to ^eir oictates. One of the 
clearest of these rules prescribes lhat no person shall, in the course of 
discussion, bring forward arguments or propositions already replied 
to, without first showing that the replies were weak or insufficient; and 
but for this rule, which c8n never be* deviated from with impunity, all 
controversies would degenerate into mere repetitio|||. In reply to the 
clearest demonstrations, ^e should only be; shown, ‘Hiow ductile dulness 
new meanders takes,** and should pnd at last!! like schoolboys, one party 
repeating, *• I say it is,** the othef replying, “ I say it is not.” 

Your former correspondent, Britannicus,” treated us to all the 
puerilities which it had been usual to advance in support of th^system 
of purchase. When lie saw them overthrown, ne did not, indeed, 
attempt to defend them — the case was, perhi^s, hopeless — but be 
repeated them, letter after letter, as iMiey had been new ware altogether 
neVRr noticing a single argument directed again|^ theitt| and striving 
only to give ** ductile dulness’* some point by direct mis-statements, and 
by insinuations, which he thought, no doubt, admirably well calculated 
to excite a spirit of hostility against the writer of this letter. It was, 
upon a very, very small scale, a repetition of the good old Auto-jla-fi 
style df argument, — Away to the stake with the unbeliever, and the 
flfimes shall prove the force of our reasoning.*’ Unfortunately, how- 
ever, poor little Britannicus” was no grand InquiaiterJ and so the 
. matter en^ed. 

Your present contrjjbutor, unable to bring forward new arguments in 
favour of the system which he advocates, again tKats as to the exploded 
stattoents of his predecessor, and not only* follows the example of that 
distinguished Wician, in refusing to read whatever had been urged 
against his views, but copies him in other^ipatters'also, which shall be 
noticed presently. I must first, however, refer to ^he manner in which 
some previous controversies were conducted in your Journal, wd must 
express my regret that the earlier tone should ever have beeiTdeparted 
from. ^ 

When yot^ormerly inserted in the Journal certain artiples on 
Tactics, objednons were made to some of the views 1 therein expressed 
by office]^ of high rank, talents, and experience ; but, although they 

B2. 
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dieted in opinion from me, and maintained tfadr cause with the 'ability 
and professional knowledge for which they are distinguished, they never 
went a Single step out of^their way to assail an adversary : they fought 
their battle stoutly and al^fy, but with fairness and courtesy, and if wc did 
not convince each other, — as I know not how the case may have been with 
them,— we parted, at least, as good friends as we had met. The naities 
of two of these writers became known to me — ^the one from qome literary 
pursuits in which he was engaged, the other, from seeing the very 
article he had written against my tactical views mentioned, with praise, 
along with the author’s name, in the “ Hanoverian Military Journal.” 
The circumstance, however, made not the least difference in the style of 
the subsequent papers. Tactics might, it seems, be assaHed with impunity : 
infantry-squares, bayonets,^ jack-boots, cuirasses, bad muskets, Uussar- 
caps, chacos, and modern helmet& were allowed to be fair «gUme ; but 
the moment the power of Mammon was attacked, ilien treason was the 
cry. Champion after champion rushed Jto ihi defence of the monster 
idol of modem adorafh)n, and, setting logic and courtesyvilike at defiance, 
strove to maintain their noble cause, by ascribing factious motives to an 
adversary, not a stng/fi one of whose arguments they ventured^ fr/>m 
first to last, to quote ana to face. . 

1 shall now proceed to your new contributor, and if, in replying to 
him, 1 repeat my former words and arguments, vou will please to 
. recollect that I have a full right to do so, as they liave not yet been 
answered, much less overtl^own. I quote as usual, and, for clearness- 
sake, affix Spectator's” name to ihst passages which belong to him : 

For God’s sake, reader, take them not for mine.** 

SpeoTBr^*^ Many, who themselves have experienced disappointment in 
“ their military career, must feel a deep personal i.derest in the arguments 
of Colonel Mitchell while those, on the other hand, who consider that 
the purchase system is the best e'vpedient, as yet desired, for maintain- 
“ ing the efficiency of the Army — by advancing young officers ia the 
** least invidious manner, and for supporting its high character by hold- 
** ing out prospects of promotion to that dass of society in which most 
** expense and care are usually bestowed, on education — regret that this 
** attempt should be made to disturb the minds of several who, having 
** entered the Army with a full knowledge of its chances, and, contented 
** to run the ordinary course before them, have hitherto been contented 
•• with their 43g8itjow in the Army, and credit and respectability which 
‘‘ they derive ftom it.” 

1 snail begin by the last passage of this long sentence, as it contains 
matter that helps to throw light en the rest of* the article : — Spec . — 
“ Regret that this attempt shpuld be made to distui^b the minds,” &c. &c. 

Vastly considerate, and as condescending as flattering to the non- 
purchasing officers of the Army! They must, it seemt, be content to 
shine by the light which tli^r happier comrades reflect upon them : it 
is too brilliant an '^idea to require a single remark. Besides, these 

S or, simple-minded men, never read Gazettes and Army-lists — for 
IT, no doubt, that their tranquil *• minds should be disturbed ” — and 
never knew before now that wealthy individuals were constantly 'passing 
in gny'and glittering rapidity over their quiet and uxfCanscious heads. 
“ Where ignorance is bliss, 'tia folly to be wise,” and you, Mr. Editor, 
lutve left them in their happy state of contented darknc is. Now, 
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I am certainly not bound, after the manner in which he lias treated me^ 
to sp^ak very favourably of “ Spectator,’* as your new contributor 
signs himself, but can hardly suppose it possible that he re^ly believes 
the non-purchasing officers of the Army to •have been igjierant pf 
their position in the Service till these articles on promotion were 
vviitien. ’ No one will give him credit for such ignorance. We^ arc* 
tliSrefore reduced to the necessity of concluding that, like Britan** 
nisus/* he is laudably endeavouring to excite a little, of hostility 
agkinst th9 adversary he has himself called to the held, by representing 
him as a miliCarv agitator, desirous of ‘^ditturbing the minds,*' risum 
teneaiis, of his non-purchasing cchnrades. These officers knew what 
would be their position in the Army, even before they entered it ; they 
knew that an established ^le of the Service allowed the we^thy to pur* 
chase over the unwealthy f they had, as officers, *no right to complain of 
this rule ^ it affected themselves, and as su^i never ffid complain of it, 
for they subscribed to it, fully and fairly, when they accepted their first 
commission. But although they Infve no right to complain on their own 
account, the country, and every man who tal^s an^terest in the honour 
of the country, has a rigRt to complain of a system which, unattended 
by a shadow of benefit, must, fro?h its very princyde, provd injurious to 
•the tiervice. Rest assured, Mr. Editor, that the minds of the non-pur- 
chasing officers have nOtljeen distur1)ed reading these; letters in your 
Journal ; but unless they are very contposed and sedate persons indeed, 
tiieir gravity must have J)ecn often enough disturbed by seeing them- , 
selves represented as 8(4 poor a set, that tbe^^cannot even read a profes- 
sional essay without danger to t^ir nerves. 

. — — open their veins with speed, 

And bleed them copiously, good doctor, bleed 

or who knows what n^y follow ? 

I must, for one, however, protest against this being looked upon as a 
question between the purcliasing and non-purchasing officers of the 
Arjpy. It is a national question, deeply affecting the efficiency ofthe 
troops, and all men of just and honourable feeling^ — let tfj^m belong to 
what caste, or order, they may — will decide upon it according to the 
strenglli of argument brought forward in support of the views advocated. 

£n passantf how liappens* it, Mr. Editor, that we have not in the 
English latiguage a single known work on the art of war, on military 
science generally? Every other science produces daily its bales of 
books, good, bad, or indifferent — the science of .War alone produces 
none. Is this owing to its having already attained ]^rfection, or is it 
because .no encouragement is given to professional *knowlcdge ‘Wild 
acquirements in an !/brmy which may be called upon to contend against 
every description of enemy, from the disciplined European soldier^ to 
th? stealthy America^ rifleman, and fiery Warhatta horseman ? Several 
officers of th^ scientific departments of the Aripy have written with 
ability on points connected with their immediate services — fortification, 
gunnery, &c. &c. ; but no one has written a w^rd on what may be 
termed the speculative part of the profession, — that is, on ti^ relative 
strength and power of the different arms — their efficiency, singlv or 
collectively, — and on the best mode of employing troops in the thou- 
sand differer^situations in which they may be placed. This is the 
most difficult part of the profession ; and on all its various points know- 
ledge niRst come to us by inspiration, — we have qo light to guide us in 
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the inquiry. Mais, vive la gloire^ Monsieur Le RedacteuTf a single 
thrust of the bayonet is worth a thousand volumes — if we could only 
discover when and where the bayonet had ever been used as a weapon 
of war. Sevenons d no^moutons. 

. . We must now take the other passages in regular rotation :-^Spec , — 
While those, on the other hand, who consider that the purchase sys- 
tern is the best expedient, as yet desired, for maintaining the efficiency 
of the Army/’ &c. • , * 

Who are those who now entertain an opinion, in 8upp6iJ of which not 
one tenable reason could be advanced,? The “ Berlin hfilitary Journal,” 
in speaking of these letters, says that the system of purchase has found 
only anonymous advocates, no one having yet ventured to affix his 
xmme to the vlefence of ruch a practice. • 

Spec , — By advancing young officers in the least invidious manner/’ 
&c. , 

The Service derives no benefit. from the advancement of young 
officers, unless they be also meritorious officers, in which case they may 
as well be promoted withoiTt, as with purchase. As fb the non-invi- 
diousness of the system, I must just^H seems, repeat what 1 formerly 
stated on the subject. ^ 

All Staff appointment's, from th^ chief con^mand in India to the 
Adjutantcy of h recruiting dhstrirt, are giver by selection, which can 
only be considered invidious because we know that merit has little or no 
* influence in the Army. Every step of promotion by purchase to the 
unattached, every removal frofii half-pay to full-'pay, whether by paying 
the difference or otherwise, whether for the purpose of selling at full- 
pay price, or serving, is by selection. All the flank movements of the 
wealthy^*'.nd the influential from fiilhpay to the unattached, and back 
again to a higher rank of full-pay, gives more op<Aiing to selection than 
any other mode of preferment. Besides, is it not invidious to give a 
v/ealthy person, totally destitute of»imerit, perhaps, promotion over the 
heads of all ^he unwealtliy? Because a man possesses one gi^at 
advantage, thSt of wdklth, you add preferment to it, and place him over 
the heads of all who are already less fortunate, and then say that it is 
not invidious. To promote the unwealthy^over the heads of the wealthy, 
merely on account of their poverty — silly as the practice would be — 
would/ nevertheless, be a thousand times preferable to t1ie present 
practice, and far les,s invidious, because it would tend to divide advan- 
tages, insteackof heaping them all invidiously on one favoured class. 

assert thatr there is nothing invidious in promoting wealthy officers 
over the heads of their unwealthy comrades, seems the very quintessence 
of tuft-hunting. 

Spec, — ** And for supporting its high character by^olding out prospects 
** of promotion to that class of society in which most expense and care 
** are usually bestowed on edT^cation,” &c. 

The character of an Arniy must be supported by the high feeling, 
conduct, and acquireiHents of its officers, and not by their wealth ; and 
the highdi^ the character of the Army ranks upon these grounds, the 
more aS^ious will be the noblest men to share in the honours of the 
profession. Again, to repeat what I formerly said on this subject ; — 

** The belief also that the prospect of rapid promdl^n will alone 
bribe men of family to enter the Army, is an error resulting from 
igtt:Ara,nce of human' character, and one that a mere glanc^ at the 
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number of candidates seeking for admission into the Navy shdold have 
dispelled. The feeling which prompts men to seek for fame, and, above 
all, for military fame, has ever been so powerful in the human breast^ 
that few young men of healthy and elastic filing can eaBllytresist its 
allurement. It is needless, therefore, to bribe any class of men into 
the Service, as we shdll be sure to have all those worth having, even on 
our own terms ; and we can easily dispense with thd^e who are unwilling 
td.purcha^ihe honourable distinctions of the profession by ^n honourable 
share in the ^ils and privations of its subordinate stations. Horace 
already avows t||e existence of this aspiratfon for fame, when he says-— 
Res gcrere et captos osfendere civibus hostcs, 

Attingit solium Jovis, ei Ckelestia tentat. 

Lib. I. £pis. xvii. 

Juvenal, in the tenth Satire, admits the existence of th^ same feeling. 
I quote, «£rom recollection, something like Gifford’s translation 
* The spoilt of war, the trunk iu triumph placed, 

And with the gleamiiigs of the battle graced ; 

Crush’d helms and batterM shields, and banners torn 
Fronrvan(][ui8h’dheet8, and beams in triumpa borne ; 

* And captives ranged aroimd, in mournful state. 

Are prized as blessings h^kdly known to fate P 

** Many young men also enter the Army under an idea of leading a 
life of pleasure or of gallantry : ancl sorqp are, no doubt, allured by the 
prospect of idleness and the happirfess of wearing a showy uniform. 
These last-mentioned sources of military ambition do not always furnish 
bad recruits ; such feelings are natural* enough at the age when men 
are candidates for commission^ and many a dashing young idler has 
turned out a good and etlicient officer. The most useless officers are 
those who enter the Army without knowing why or wherefore, and 
merely because they^have money or interest to push them fofWard ; or 
because judicious friends, — estimating the facility of military duties by 
the way in which promotion is granted, — deem the hopeful youths fit 
far no other profession. Such men only follow the mass ; accompafty 
their regiments or brigades without knowing th^ object^or meaning of 
a single movement, though partly executed, perhaps, by the very words 
of command they have mechanically repeated. They step over the 
heads of better men, by foftune, interest, or money ; share in brevet 
progiotidhs, given for success which they bad no further share ^ bring- 
ing about, than in being useless spectators of actions in which they 
could not give a right direction to a single musket ; and then astonish 
fashionable society by displaying the insignia of rnffitair/ rank, worn by 
individuals distinguished only for ignorance, folly, and vapid incap^t^y.’* 
As I copy from die collected papers, it is possible that the wording 
fjf the quotation m^ differ from what formerly ‘appeared in your Journal. 

Spec , — “ Monmurle Marshal'' said^Louis XIV. to Marshal Villeroi, 
—after the defeat of KamilUes, — “ on ne*st plus heureux a noire agej* 
A civil speech is no established military maxim. A modem poet says 
that — “ Voltaire was young at eighty-five, an^ Fontenelle at near a 
hundred and though this sort of youth might not, perhaps, hold good 
in military affairs, we must still recollect that Suvaroff andmubher were 
thtf most active and enterprising commanders of their time when already 
turned of ^enty. Youth in itself is no criterion of courage, energy, 
and activity ; for we see plenty of men of whom it may be truly said 
that they were^uever young; who crawl, in ^ull or sensual letmgy. 
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from the cradle tp the grave without ever evincing one spark of intellect, 
of generous fire, or noble feeling, and who are as destitute of energy as 
of activity* Such men may have both money and influence, and pur- 
chase oY^ from Lieutenant to Lieutenant-Colonel, absolutely useless for 
every good or great purpose ; keeping better men in the back-ground, 
^ and fit only to cast discredit on the road by which they had found their 
noxious way to rank and preferment. 

With some men again the brighter qualities of youth become extinct 
at an early age, owing, perhaps, to personal infirmities or otiier physi- 
cal causes ; while from robust health, elastic feeling, and buoyant spirits, 
others retain all their energy to the last stages of life. I’ears are a very 
uncertain criterion of what we sometimes term age, though 1 do not 
mean to say, — as your next contributor on the subject of promotion 
will be sure Ito assert, — that Ensigns and Lie^utenants should all, like 
Blucher and Suvaroif, be turned ot seventy ; but qualities musj^take the 
lead of mere youth as well as of mere wealth. 

Besides, it is only the strange mode of reasoning for which the sup- 
porters of the 8ystenv>f purchase have been distinguished, that can 
make them assert tliat the purchasing systefii is necessary to, bring 
forward young oflScers. At present the^wealthy only can get on rapidly, 
because they purchase 'ov^r the beads of the unwealthy, and block up 
all the avenues to preferment; biit abolish purchase at once, — as 
honour commands that it should be abolished^ — and you may promote 
the old and the young, the rich and the poor, exactly as you think 
*proper. There is no purchase jn the Navy, yet JVelson was an Admiral, 
and gained the battle of the Nile at fivp-and-forty, though totally desti- 
tute of family influence. 

Spec. — Again, what sort of result had the election of their officers 
by thef^Americans in their first revolt against England V* 

Saratoga, York-Town, and the peace of 1783. In the last war the 
results were, — Sacket’s-Harbour, PJatsburgh,and the unsettled boundary 
qttestion. In all these actions th^' non-purchasing American officers 
beat the gentlemen of the purchasing system most completely, 'fb 
show the full infamy of the system, it must be added, for the informa- 
tion of Spectator,” who himself asked the question, that the Ameri- 
cans only defeated the British commanders, for whenever it came 
to actual fighting, the British soldiers always defeated the American 
soldieirs". w ^ 

Spec * — We Iiave the Navy, the Marines, and the Artillery systems 
“ before us/* <■ ® 

All proving that 'corps may be kept in a high and honourable state 
of discipline and efficiency without purchase. Your*'contributor seems 
rather unfortunate in his illustration. 

Spec , — “ All promotion iii Hhe Navy professes^o be founded dA 
“ merit.” 

The promotion in the NavyJs understood to be badly administered, 
but the excellence of the principle has produced good results neverthe- 
less. On dis subject t beg to refer to an article on naval promotion, 

E ublished in your Journal for December, 1836. ” Spectator” should 
ave read it before he attempted to answer me ; for we really hav? a 
right to dpmapd that those who honour our humble lucqjtetions with 
erttical strictures should first, however heavy the task maym, read the 
articles which they deign to criticise. 
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Spec But htr U9 look to the praibtice, comes if that in our 

** >tival Service there are ao many old-bokmg men in subordinate 
ranks, and so many young men over their heads V 
Do we never in the Army see old men of Jiumble rank ? 

6/;cc* — The service of the Marines is next to be considfered.” 

Ih6 author proves very clearly that the system according to which 
the Marines are promoted is extremely faulty,* and far from doing 
i^ustice to the merits of the officers of that gallant corpg , but however 
true allliiis is, a lecture on Chinese tulips would have been just as much 
to tiie purpifee, for we have here nothing tb do with the Marines , promo- 
tion goes progressively through the whole corps, and no ^ery sane person 
evei proposed that promotion should go progressively and by seniority 
through the whole Arm^, from the 1st to the 99th Regnnent. 

Spec , — “ VVe now come to a consideration of the Artillery promotion ” 
lo <\}iich consideration 1 reply by quoting what I formerly wrote on 
the subject : — • 

“ The slow promotion in the Artillery cannot be taken as a criterion 
of what promotion, withoul purchase, W4)ul(l ^ m the Line ; because 
the V^dlery is, in regard to numbers, a very limited service, which 
admits of neither change nor\ran8ier, and into which officers enter 
fitter a long course of piofessional study, and with the general intention 
of making it then prelession for life. ^Wheieas officers are constantly 
retiring from the Line*after a few* Jeai s’ service. Many young men 
enter the Army only for the purpose of agreeably passing away a fe^ 
years ; and in some circles the bervica ^ now looked upon as nothing 
more than a good dnisliing school of manners But it there is long 
study and no purchase in the Artillery, it must still be recollected that, 
m military estimation, this non-purchasing branch of the Sey ice acted 
more peifectly up tp Us duties during the war than either oi the other 
branches of the Service. The Cavalry, in which purchase prevails to a 
greater extent than in the Infantry, were, on the other hand, supposed 
to have been the least efficient oi\hc three arms. 1 do not exactly fjiy 
tins, even if true, to the charge of the Cavalr^s, foi very qualities 
most required in then service, — dash, daring, and confidence, — were 
the very qualities that our military system and the efforts of modern 
patriots tended most to repress.” 

^c. In short, as long as the world continues in its present imper- 
feet state, anything is preferable to prcpotion by supposed merit, for it 
IS us uncertain and capricious as it is injurious tq4he independence and 
“ proper spirit of the officers subject to Us baneful* j)r5i/lsion8 This is 
“ no theory , we hate the practice of the Admiralty before us, to-'ifliow 
the result of atfbinpting promotion by merit 

The passage is best answered by three simple words the British 
Wavy— - and who Her heard of its officers wanting spirit f 

I must h|re beg to repeat again whaUl formerly stated qn this sub- 
ject also. leading should really prececlebcriticism. 

** The partiality with which promotion is grajpted in the Navy is no 
reason why purchase should be allowed m the Army. Tlie Navy is 
always under the immediate control of a member of the Government, 
and Id, therefore, more likely to be made a direct ifiediutn for obtaining 
parliamentapf support than the Army has ever been made iivour time. 
But, unfair^ as naval promotion is said to be distributed, we must still 
bear in” mind that the Navy Lad swept the seal} before a finti8b,Army 
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ventured to show itself in the field. The Navy, like their cdmrades, 
experienced occasional disasters during the war, but it was only in'^fair 
and manly fight, against bold and superior adversaries. They never, 
like the Brit>sh Army at Sacket’s-Uarbour, Platsburgh, and Walcheren, 
fiod from phantoms, hosts, and imaginary foes. The Navy often sus- 
tained heavy losses ; Jbut they never handed brave men defencelessiy 
over to useless slaughter, as British soldiers were handed over to 
slaughter at Buenos Ayres and Rosetta. The Navy may probably have^ 
their weak points as well as their neighbours, but they have' neither 
cuirassiers nor one-handed lances ; — they have neither ^ear-skin caps 
to make men hideous, nor bayonets to make them ridiculous.’’ 

Spec. — ** The administration of the Army by a Commander-in-Chief 
** has, hithertoy happily prevented political influence from ‘much iutermed- 
dling with the advancement.of officers ; but who would venture to hope 
that, if a system of promotion for /nerit, or, in plain English, by'favour, 
“ were once introduced in the British Army, the Government of the 
day would not instanUy throw the arimini<^tratioh of the Army into the 
** hands of a civilian SecretAry-at-War, and convert iixe whole sys- 
tern of pron^otion into a fresh orga^ for the corrupt extension of 
** patronage?” 

What prevents the Ministry front seizing upon the whole of the 
military administration, I really* do pot know ; but to suppose that they 
refrain from laying hands on the Horse-Guards merely because there 
is no patronage attached to the office, is an idear^udicrous beyond mea- 
sure. The disposal of every confmand, at home ani abroad, is nothing ; 
as little is the power of bestowing regiments ; the filling up of every 
vacancy, whether by purchase or otherwise ; all promotions to the unat- 
tached rav^h, all flank movements from the unattached to full-pay, with 
or without the difference ; all appointments to fulhpty in order to sell at 
full-pay, instead of half-pay price ; and the gift of the staff situations at 
homv. and abroad, are all absolutelv nothing! ! ! Now recollect, Mr. 
Editor, that I think it right and indispensable to the maintenance of 
discipline, that the H6r8C-Guards should retain this absolute power: [ 
am here only exposing the folly of the assertion, that there is no patron- 
age attached to the office. The Admiralty injure a just system of pro- 
motion by the corrupt manner in which it is said to be administered. 
The military authorities redeem, in a great measure, the worthless system 
over which they preside by thiit4fairne8s and ability displayed in its work- 
ing. That the. patro**iagc of the Army is not so generally used for 
poli^cal purposes aii the patronage of the Navy, is certain ; but that it 
is so used at times, no one is likely to deny. It is^rather aristocratic 
influence generally, than mere party influence, that prevails at the 
Horse-Guards. , ^ ^ 

Let us here illustrate, by well-known examples, the assertion so boldly 
put forward, that purchase chdeks patronage. 

Those who are acquainted with the history of the Peninsular war, 
may recollect that ear?/ in 1810 Captain White, of the ISth Dragoons, 
not only oSerthrew a whole squadron of the enemy’s chasseurs with his 
single troop, but killed or captured every man of them in real good 
cavalry style : the example alone was ** worth a thousand men.” Tor 
this gallaht action he r^uested permission to purchase #|Iajority of 
cavalry, as he was already a Captain of more than six yean’ standing ; 
but though he had mcney and merit, he ba4 no inte^^t : he did not 
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obtivn the 8tep» and was killed two yeaita afterwards, when on the 
Quartertnaster-General’s Staff, at the battle of Salamanca. A few years 
ago, however, at a time of profound peace, we saw a young nobietnan, 
who had both money and interest, vault iifto a LieutenanuColonel’s 
saddle after eight years of mere nominal service; we saw another 
gentleman become Lieutenant*Colonel before he v^as of age, and a third 
rise bO rapidly as even to call forth some remarks on the subject in the 
^ouse eg JCommons. Plenty of other instances, less striking perhaps, 
but equally (0 the purpose, might no doubt be added. 

In almost every gazette we s%e old*ofRcers retiring from the Service 
by the sale of unattached commissions. Whether thfisc commissions 
were purchased by money, the toils of a whole life, or by both together, 
matters not ; — ^Ihe unfriedded half-pay officer •obtains hl9 half-pay price 
and no more. If, on the other hand, a fiobleman or man of interest 
happenk to be on« half-pay, and wfahes to sell, — then he is placed on 
full-pay, and receive^ the full-p§y price. Two young noblemen, who 
had only a few years of home service on whic^ to rest their claims to 
favour, were Hately mentioned in the pflblic jf&pers, as having been 
placed on full-pay in this mam^er for the purpose of seljing their com- 
missions, to the detriment, of course, of all She half-pay officers who 
were anxious to servg. And yet an the face of these things, which are 
of constant occurrence^there are tUos^who gravely tfssure us that pur- 
chase checks patronage : as well may you say that the sun’s glorious 
beams cast darkness instead of light over, the world. * 

Pernicious gold though yelf no temples rise. 

No altars to thy*tiame perfume the sJcios, 

Yet is thy full divinity confess’d, 

And thy shrine fix’d in every human breast.” 

iSpcc.— If evei*BUch a misfortune” (as promotion by merit) “ falls 
upon the Army, Colonel Mitchell will, indeed, have reason for his 
exclamation,-—* Is there any consideration known to Christians winch 
** ^ can justify the promotion of any but men of the higjiebt discoverable 
“ ‘ merit He would find that, whatever be th8 considerations 
known to Christians, politicians know a good many more powerful 
** considerations than those, and would act upon them without much 
“ scruplg.” 

h must maintain my position nevertheless, Mr. Editor. Religion, 
honour, and patriotism, every consideraHlin that cjin influence Christian 
men, demand, and demand imperatively, that rfbpe officers of the 
highest discoverable merit shall be promoted in*» profession lyhich 
confers boundless power over the happiness and fortunes of our fellow- 
beings. God’s own commandments must be buried in darkness and 
oblivion, before t^s evident principle can be .disputed ; for to suppose 
that we may disregard His high dictates, because there are worthlebs 
men m the 'frorld, would be an absolute putrageto common 'understand- 
ing. It was only, indeed, the defence of a system so hideous as the one 
which sells for gold, an iron control over the desTinies of mem that could 
call forth an argument, the necessary tendency of which I ful(y, however, 
ac^it your contributor of having observed. 

spec . — -“JPefore quitting this subject it may be permitted to observe 
** upon th9|lry fastidious views taken by Colonel Mitchell of th*e standard 
** of military merit, and the value set upon it by the authorities. Enow- 
«« ledg^ of languages, of fortifications, of field movement, he^scSsms to 
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value very little ; regimental duty he looks upon as an acquirement 
to be easily acquired in a week : his views of military merit are above 
“ such detail altogether/’ 

What may be the object of all this P One of the very first papers 
I had the honour of addressing you contains the following words ; — 
In the present state of society and tlie art of war, no officer can do 
justice to the cotnmaftd of a regiment or company without being a mau 
of cultivated n^nd and understanding :** and as 1 believe myself to have 
written in the same spirit ever since, I should really like to know when 
1 “undervalued'* the branched of-knowledge here specified. That 1 think 
the field-movenvents easily acquired, is true ; but 1 think them indispens- 
able nevertheless: how can a man move a regiment or brigade without 
such knowledge ? 1 think the letters of the ^lphabet<ieasily acquired, 

for I see children of six and^ seven years of age read fluently enough, 
but deem them very indispensable- nevertheless. I confess ^hat in 
addressing myself to the officers of the Army 1 never thought of speci- 
fying the A B C as calling for particular study I thought they knew 
these sort of things ; bujt “ Spectator** thinks differently, end the reader 
may decide between us. 

Spec.—** The qualities most necessary to an officer, he’* (Colonel 
Mitchell) “ tells us, are presence of mind and quickness of observation ; 
*• he must be an able judge of hqjnan nature, for jhc purpose of appreciat- 
“ ing his subordinates ; his disposition must bo cheerful, in order to 
V encourage them under hardships ; and his cxejrtions to alleviate their 
“ sufferings should bear proofs of kindliness of feeling. Placed by his 
“ profession in the first ranks of society^ he must not only possess the 
“ Knowledge required by that profession, but the manners and acquirc- 
“ ments l^elongingto the rank in which he is required to move,’* 

And no’ bad picture either, Mr. Editor ; besidq^, here is the very 
“ professional knowledge” recommended which 1 was just before ac- 
cused of undervaluing. “ Spectator” continues ; — 

*llere is, no doubt, an admirable sketcli of what a British officer 
“ ought to be, ^i(Vr rather what he ought to become ; but, since none of 
this will come from inspiration, what are the means of reaching this 
” high standard except a resolution of commencing diligently with those 
** details which are treated so scornfully by X!)olonel Mitchell ?** 

I am happy to say tliat I have known many British officers who 
came up to the sketch here dri^wn, and may still, 1 hope, be allowed to 
count among my fri6pds many who answer to the description. The 
professional clifbs qione will fully bear out the assertion. As to the 
last itontence of the passage quoted, — ^let me ask, what are the details 1 
have treated so scornfully ? In a military point of iVlew 1 look upon 
all pretensions, founded on the mere possession of wealth, with utter 
scorn and contempt ; but have f^et to learn what useful branch of pro- 
fessional knowledge 1 l^ave undervalued. 

Spec. — ” What is so likely give him presence of mind in the hour of 
“ action and difficulty .^s a tnorough knowledge of the entire organiza- 
“ tion of t!^ human engine under his orders, and the consequent con» 
“ sciousness of its powers, and how to make them of moat avail ? As 

* for quickness of observation, which is most able to make use of ^iiis 

* eyes in ^ding through a new country — the horseman vvkil|^is so well 

* practUed in the management of his steed that none of hislsittention is 

* neoepsary for its ^uidqnce-Hir the untaught equestriqp, who is com- 
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pellled to concentrate all his attention on the government of his 
horse, and, therefore, can scarce take his eyes off the animal’s head 
before him to notice the surrounding objects ? With jres])ect to 
appreciation of the qualities of subordinates, where is there a better 
school for this art than the interior economy of the troop or company 
* where, from the hour he first joins, the officer* finds his account in 
4* studying the habits and characters of the non-commissioned officers 
** and nfln ? and how many an opportunity, even on* home service, 
^ presents ifbelf to the well-disposed officer, for showing the soldier that 
kindness amf concern for ins >^elfare which renders h^m so devoted a 
“ follower in the field of battle ! Lastly, where is there a better academy 
for the habits and manners of gentlemen than the mess of a well- 
“ regulated body of British officers V* * 

So, liere we have the secret. »lt was necessary to accuse me of 
scorning” som^ details*’ in order that your contributor might have 
an opportunity of treating us to^this grand morceau^ which, to gratify 
his pride of authorship,^! copy out at length, paving done so, 1 must, 
however, ask one question, — what right has your contributor to direct 
this piece of heavy ordnance\t me ? 1 have never, indeed, gone the 
Idhgth of saying that drill would endow mea v^ith quickness of observa- 
tion, or that the perfdrmance of o^^lerl]^ duty would give them fine feel- 
ings ; but I have always spoken of the Army as a good school, well 
aware, however, that it had, like other schools, produced plenty of bad 
scholars. What rig];^t, then, has your correspondent to address me as 
if I had held a different language altogether 1 The whole passage 
would make the ordinary reader believe that 1 had written in op- 
position to the views which “ Spectator” attempts to uphold, though 
he only injures thgm by such exaggeration. We have, aafin all pro- 
fessions, seen too many callous, shallow, and incapable men in every 
rank of the Army, not to laugh at the idea of officers being rendered 
perfect by the aid of drill and orderly duty. * * 

How far quickness of observation and kinilpess of feeling may, or 
may not, come by impiration^^^ is a point on which I shall not pre- 
tend to decide ; nor is it necessary, for every ordinary person possesses 
knowledge enough to guide! him to a just decision on the present ques- 
tion. We all know that the mind and heart of man may be igiproved ; 
the former may be strengthened and latter tempered to 

the best and kindest feelings : but there must, navertheJess, be a good 
foundation to work upon, come it by inspiration* ar htfw it will. We 
see plenty of men — and I am not speaking of confirmed idiots, but of 
men who move ^hout and act a part in the world — who defy alike the 
best efforts of the drill-serjeant with his pacing-stick and the school- 
master with his pitmer, and remain duff, ignorant, and incapable, to the 
end of theig days. It is the same with the qualities of the heart : we 
see plenty of men harsh, cold, cruel, andcelfish,* who have had the very 
best of civil and military training. On the otjjfer hand, we often find 
per^ns of great natural talents, and of the best and mtjgt generous 
feelings^ who have enjoyed few or no advantages of education. Polish 
will add to the lustre of the diamond, but will never make the ordinary 
pebble sliUls: in the Army, however, pebbles and diamonds are valued 
alike-- estimated by their gold setting, and not by their orilliancy : 
and Spectator” should have known all this. 

It^s surprising that Col. Mitchell bfiould attribute so iffuch of 
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*f the farmer euccesa of the British arms to the * gallantry of the mass/ 
On many occasions during the services of the late Legion in Spain, 
the daripg gallantry shown by the soldiers equalled many of the 
Peninsular Army's achievements. Yet, for want of competent leaders 
to direct this gallantry of the mass, what did it avail ?” 

Why is it surprising? I never denied that a mass, or army, migh^ 
be BO badly led, organised, or supplied, as to render the highest degreq 
of gallantry unavailing. On the other hand, a mass may be gt^ckntljf 
welt organised to overcome adversaries by gallantry and good 
leadings and be yet very^very far removed from perfectioij. Is it right, 
Mr. Editor, that I should be constantly called upon to enter into ex-* 
planations of this kind ? The next passage is in a similar strain : — • 
Spec . — ** If,' as Col. Mitchell declares, gold and chance are the chief 
causes of promotion, it is derange, to see how these blind guides have 
'* brought forward not only such distinguished leaders- in the field, but 
such excellent colonial governors, and such efficient public men, as 
** have been selected from the upper ranks of the Armj ; while, as 
regards regimental command, any candid person who will take the 
pains to peruse the evidence before th(^' Military Flogging Committee 
** will perceive that the Commands of regiments are not in the hands of 
‘‘officers unfit for the arduous and perplexing .4;ask of maintaining 
“ discipline under every difficulty that civil interference and legislation 
“ can throw in their way." 

Why is it strange, or what is {here strange in tne matter ? Take, at 
random, a hundred or a thousimd young men from the class or classes 
of British society from which officers are taken — or from which they 
come, rather — and you will be sure to have among the number a great 
proportion X)f bold, active, clever, resolute, and energetic men ; but you 
will also have a proportion of vain, silly. Ignorant, mischievous, selfish, 
and incapable men, who, if they have money, purchase over the best of 
th(Ai€fwho have none ; and in the Army a single blockhead may some- 
times do more mischief, and cause more ruin and suffering, than twenty 
clever men may be able to remedy. There were plenty of able men in 
General Whitelock’s Army, but one incapable rendered their efforts 
unavailing. There are plenty of able men in every corps in the Service, 
yet we hjsive often seen regiments diminished in efficiency and rendered 
absolutely miserable by the conduct of an unfit commanding officer. 
The Duke of Wellington’s dispatches furnish ample illustration of what 
is here written.* Look at the long list of disasters specified in the first 
letter^ written on ihis subject (Nov. 1835. Page 296). There were 
plenty of able and intelligent officers in all the cofps and regiments 
who experienced those defeats ; but there were incapable persons also, 
along with these corps*; and** the incapable para^sed, by superioi 
power and influence, all the bravery and energy of their inferiors. 

If, tiierefore, gold and chanpe bring forward able men in the Army, 
as indeed they cannolj. fail to do, considering the class from which 
officers are taken, they also bring forward incapable men ; though it 
should be the object of every just system of promotion to bring forward 
the able as much as possible, and to keep the incapables at a distance 
But this is at present out of the question, for merit can j^ for abso<* 
lately nothing, as long as it is in the power of wealthy mrapacity to 
purchase over the heads of the bravest and the best of all who happen 
to be ^destitute of money. The price whioh the country ^d the iService 
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may. have to pay for such appointments, the blood and the tenfs which 
these promotions may; cost the oppressed, ill-used, and ill-commanded 
soldiers, are matters too trifling to deservg notice* The iirorship of 
Mammon demands the sacrifice, and at his mighty biddiftg all other 
considerations must, of course, give way. 

« 1 hojpe 1 may now, Mr. Editor, be allowed to take my final leave of 
^his subject : as formerly stated, I consider mysetf indeed exonerated 
from replyingto writers who set all the received rules of lo*gic completely 
at defiance-awho will not draw the mo4 evident conclusion, nor compre- 
hend the simptest inference — wlfo never read the argunjents they come 
forward to answer, and only deign to combat those which they have 
themselves manufactured and ascribed to their adversary. But though 
no one can be called tipon to enter the lists with chafnpions of this 
class, it would be wrong, nevertheless, to*abandon akogetlier a good 
cause that has already made good progress ; for men are so unwilling 
to think, that they receive witb avidity any excuse, however feeble, 
which flatters^ and allows tlfem to fall ba^ upon, long cherished errors 
or opinions : if pressed,*! may, therefore, return to the subject. There 
is, besides, a sort of espieglehe^ not to use the harsh terms of La 
Hiochefoucault, which makes most men prefier* reading even the dullest 
and most untenable ascusations b/ought against an individual to taking 
the trouble of investigating the accUfaSy of the charges ; so that self- 
defence may sometimes force the most unwilling to stand for his. 
right ” with pen in hafld. 

I have no wish to reproach J^hose of your correspondents of whom I 
have been speaking ; they attempted, indeed, to ascribe something like 
factious motives to me — but 1 have advantages enough over them to let 
that pass. I shall therefore suppose that they are, like nfShy other 
honourable persons,* sincere believers in the excellence of the practice 
which they attempt to uphold ; but I have no doubt that even a great 
proportion of those, who speak cdhscientiously in praise of the syst^of 
purchase, do so under the impression that they ajre actii»g a liberal part ; 
and at the very time when an effort is necessary to repress the feelings 
of the heart which would contradict the assertions of the tongue ; for, 
of the countless deceptions practised in this world, none are so numerous 
as those svliich we practise upon ourselves. , 

The worship of Mammon and the essence of tuft-hunting, which con- 
stitute together what the Liberals call the ** spirit of the age,” are the 
real upholders of the system of purchase, — of that^syslAn which, indif- 
ferent to merit, sells to wealthy officers boundless' 9way over the for- 
tunes, happiness, fipd, as the case may be, even over the lives of soldiers. 
This spirit of power” is mighty in our day — it fights under a 
thousand false colours, is indifferent tof the poisoned arms it employs ; 
but holds a firm and iron grasp over the; minds of its votaries. Whigs 
and Radicals, when acting under its inflasnce, call their applause of the 
system of purchase “ enlightened liberality Conservatives, following 
the same example, term their admiration, respect for weaj^, station, 
and the established institutions of the country while the ^ciency 
of Service, and the security of the Empire, are passed over as trifles, 
unworthy attention of suen enlightened characters. The ” spirit <ff 
the age” applauds the disinterested generosity of its followers ; and 
Satan himself notes, with a smile — The pride that apes humility.” 
f * 1 am, Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, 

Edinburgh, March, 1838, • J, Mitohelii, Lieut.*CoL 
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No. XII. 

On my entering the club-room I found the members busy with thejf . 
teeth upon the savoury repast that was spread before them ; and at th^ 
same time discussing with their tongues the advancements * <)rhich had 
from time to lime taken place* inrthe Navy. 

It must bg admitted,” said the ^Admiral, “ that tiiere have been 
some curious promotions in the Service ; but one of the most curious 
was that of a Master and Commander, when I was serving as a Mid- 
shipman in a*flag-ship. ''The Admiral, as braV'e a fellow as ever won a 
title, was, nevertheless, extremely )>oor, and, at the same time, highly 
improvident. It is true he had made a great deal of money; but a con- 
tested election with a brother-oflicer, and his habitual recklessness in all 
financial affairs, made him the victim of those who prey upon the 
generous and liberal. ''His Secretary was a great scoundrel — selling 
appointments to young officers who ctfuld pay for them — and it was 
reported that his Lordship^went snacks ; but this I will never belie te. . 
However, on the capture of some"' Spanish m<sn-of-war, there were 
several vacancies, and Captain ■ of a sfnall brig, had agreed to 

, come down with a smart sum if his name was inserted for one of them. 

On the following day he camf^ alongside, and descended to the Secre- 
tary's cabin, from which, however, he spon afterwards emerged, laugh- 
ing most heartily, and followed by the Secretary, looking anything but 

pleased. ‘ Allow me to see the ordi^r again, Captain ,* said be ; 

* I tbink'l have omitted the date.* * Oh, no, no ! I beg your pardon,* 
replied the other ; * there’s no mistake whatever ; it is all perfectly 
right, for I examined it well:* and away he went into his boat, and 
toOlC* command of a frigate. There was evidently the devil to pay 

somewhere ; and Caplin explained it soon afterwards — in fact, 

made a public "boast of the manner in which be had weathered upon the 
Secretary, by holding the bill in his hand whilst he examined the com- 
mission ; and, finding it all correct, he very quietly restored the bill to 
his poclfet, and, folding up the precious document that gavechim post 
rank, wished the Secretary ‘good day.’ It was then said that ^the 
greatest knave had outwitted the greatest rogue in the fleet.' ’* 

” I have heard that the Admiral used to thrash the Secretary occa- 
sionally," said Bdbstay, laughing. 

And you have heard the truth," returned the ^miral. “ I have 
seen him get many an unmerciful pummelling ; and his Lordship was 
a powerful and active *man~4ie would think nothing of half-a-doze\i 
such scoundrels as the rascally Secretary.” 

** Parliamentary influence Md a great deal to do with promotion at 
one time," said Hawser; ”it was something in the nature of a Govern- 
ment contact." 

” I thhik differently," returned the Admiral. “ There can be no 
doubt that many were indebted for a lift to the votes of their friends ; 
but I am induced to believe that this was not carried to a|^,yery great 
extent. Latterly, merit met with its reward, especially irit had good 
interest to back it — though there were so many heterogeneous beings 
crowtied-into tlie Service that it would have been utteHy impossible to 
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have provided for a tithe of them. Every mammy’s darling, however 
great a baby, must be a Midshipman ; and I am sure that most of you 
will accord with that just previous to the Peace the class of young 
gentlemen had sadly deteriorated by the influx of an indiscriminate 
multitude of know-nothings that would have disgraced the quarter-debk 
of a ballast lighter. But come, Captain Longsplice, we have pretty 
w^i finished, and are anxiously lon^ng for the continuation of your 
jim. Clear the decks, Stamboard.** 

‘‘ Clear ^hc^decks it is, Sir,** responded the steward, quickly remov- 
ing dishes and jplates, with the vjhole f)araphernalia of et-ceteras, and 
then placing the wine — whilst Captain Longsplice, having arranged his 
memoranda, resumed his narrative of 

POOR NBD. 

** My last left the young Midshipman at the Blue Posts on Ports- 
mouth Point, on the first evening of his arrival, after inviting a party 
of reefers to dine with Kim orv the following day. That night he slept 
soundly, and when he awpke the next morning A was with mind and 
body refreshed. Descending to^the coffee-room, he found every box 
engaged, ay, literally crammed, with the junior ^fftcers of the Service, 
'enjoying their Uea for two and toas| for six/^nd he was compelled to 
wait some time before Remould obtain^q berth. He was^ highly amused 
at th^ssumptions of gentility which the youngsters manifested amidst 
a conf^ion and talking tl^at defies description. Three or four waiters, 
male and female, were kept in a state of •perpetual motion by the con- 
stant succession of visitors ordesing breakfast. Had the standard of 
the excellence of these small officers been taken from the magnificent 
display in the coffee-room, they would have put the veteran^of the 
fleet to the blush — and many talked about their commands with all the 
grandiloquence of an Admiral hoisting his flag in a first-rate, though 
they had been only sent in the temporary charge of a jolly-boat, 
four boys, under a strict injunction from the Pirst-Lieutenant not to* 
leave her themselves, nor to sulTer any one else to tlo so. ** 

** At eleven o'clock Ned prepared to wait upon his future Captain, 
and it was not without some strange and rather troublesome feelings 
that he called to mind the various observations that he had heard made 
upon bis sh!p and her Commander the Honourable Captain Fairystone. 
Off, however, he started with his benefoctor's letter in his pocket ; and 
having called at the skipper’s lodgings, a miniatufe-painter's on the 
Parade, he found that the Captain had gone on boarcl, jind thither Ned 
followed him. , 

The ship was undergoing a refit previous to her departure for the 
Mudifer^nean, under Lord Hood, to attack Toulon, and everything 
was in the bustle of duty incidental to such an occasion : the decks were 
apparently in the utmost confusion, as the? different gangs were em- 
ployed about the rigging, whilst others wefe new-breeching the guns, 
and a craft was on the starboard side discharging sibres, and another on 
the larboard side delivering provisions ; the incessant * twhit, fWhit,’ of 
the boatswaina’-mates* pipes, and the unceasing movements of the men 
amonS;st casks and coils of rope, was a spectacle calculated to bewilder 
a more experiiftced mind than Ned's, and he stood for some time look- 
ing on, whilst a dull and heavy sensation crept over him as he feared it 

U, S. jQvaif, Nob M4, 1838* F 
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would be utterly impossible for him ever to comprehend the complicated 
nature of the Service in which he had engaged. 

* Hoot, hoot, yoon^ gentleman, and what for are you standing 
here?' inquired a LieuTenant, addressing the youth rather sharply. 
* Tak the sma’ cutter, and go to the guti«wharf, where ye’ll htid Maister 
Sponge, the gunner, and tell him the Cawptin wants to see him imisae- 
diately.’ 

Ned lodked extremely silly ; he knew nothing of cuttgrs, or guri- 
wharfs, or gunners, and, there{jore, respectfully bowing, be replied — * I 
have only just come aboard. Sir.* v « 

‘ Hoot, hoot, and what does that matter ?* responded the other, 
rather angrily ; ^ are you afraid of a little wark, mon i Ye ken ye must 
obey orders under the pennant.’ • ^ 

* And I would moat cheerfully do so, Sir, did I know how,’ 
answered Ned ; * but the fact is. Sir, I never was at sea before.’ 

** * Never at sea before !* repeated the Liejutenant, somewhat con- 
temptuously ; ‘ then the faact is, Sir, yeVe jist a greenhorn. Do you 
belong to this ship?’ ’for thS Lieutenant had* only read hjs commission 
the day before, and, consequently, war unacquainted with the persons of 
the officers beyond his* oyvn messmates. * 

* I have now come to join, Sir ; if you ^ill be good enough to 

inform the Captain,’ answered N3d, who wa£^ of course, a stranger to 
etiquette. i» 

“ ’ Ye’re jist daft, yoon^ man,’ said the Lieutenant, morosely ; 

‘ ye’re like a bear jist caught ; but ye’ll be knoVving better before long’ 
—and with a churlish pride he walkecf’away, leaving poor Ned not only 
in a state of great perplexity, but much depressed in spirits at the un.i 
meritedsvant of generous kindness he had experienced. An old qu«irter- 
master, however, had overheard the conversation’— ‘ You’ll be wanting 
the Skipper, young gentleman, I’m thinking,’ said he. 

Ned, who well understood the ‘term * Skipper,’ from having so fre- 
quently heard^ill U|c it in reference to Captain Nixon, replied in the 
affirmative, a'hd was immediately directed to a tall man plainly habited 
in an undress uniform, who was standing before the wheel, having that 
moment emerged from the cabin. Thera was a look of quiet and mild 
benevolence on his countenance that at once gave the youth^ encourage- 
ment. Without hesitation he threaded bis way amongst the heteroge- 
neous mass with wjiicli the quarter*dcck was encumbered, and, raising 
his hat, presented t\fB letter of his patron. Captain Fairystone read it 
over, and, after a few words spoken in the most pleasant and affable 
manner, the quartermaster was directed to conduct kini to the clerk, who 
promptly rated him as Midshipman on the ship’s books ; and as they were 
rather sliort of junior officerSf the First-Lieutenant requested his ima.e- 
diate attention to duty. Now, Ned felt this to be extremely awkward, 
for he called to remehibranja the invitations he had giv^n to dine with 
him at four o’clock;^ but still he was desirous of complying with his 
Ruperioi^ wish. No time, however, was afforded him for deliberation — 
the smaif cutter was waiting alongside, and he was ordered to proceed 
to the gun-wharf on the mission that was first proposed to him. ^ 
Descending into the boat, the post of honour-^that of steering*^ 
was, as* a matter of course, assign^ to the youth ; but the tiller might 
just jis well have been riwed out forward for a fbre-tack buttikin for 
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Any use that he knew of it, and the instructions of the strokesttiAn^ 

‘ port a little,^ or ‘ starboard you may/ — were ^perfect heatfaerU Grtek J 
and Jthe tar was compelled, though^with great reluctance, to {five up th^ 
terms ^ starboard and port/ and to use the vulgar tongue * right and * 
le^’ to the great amusement of the cutter's crew, who, finding that the 
young officer was wholly uninitiated, took advantage of it, to enjoy It 
Jittle noisy Jmmour at his expense. 

* Shove tl^ thingemhe over a little tg the left, Sir,* said the strokes: 
man ; * there’s ajbuoy right a-headt and we shall be running it down if 
you don’t give her a sheer/ • * 

“ • A boy in the water!’ exclaimed Ned; ‘ poor fellow, what is he 
doing there ? won*t he be in danger of getting drowned V 

The men laughed heartily, and onf of them replied, * He’s too fond 
o' suction to be drovyned, Sir, and he’s a big boy of his age too !’ 

** Ned rose up and be 9 ame awareof their meaning, and, after running 
foul of other boats and getting athwart a vessel cur two, he at length 
contrived to reafih the gun*wharf and deliverlhis message. Mr. Sponge, 
without a moment’s delay, return^ with him, and, taking the tiller, gave 
Ned,an opportunity of observing its vast utility ^d simplicity when ih 
skilful hands. , » 

The next duty he waP engaged upon^was to the dockyard, where 
he inet.and immediately recognised his friend of the previous evening, 
Mr. Sullivan, and to him die communicate^ his difficulty relative to the 
dinner. The Lieutenarft laughed, and pointed out the necessity of his 
attending to his orders, b,ut raadh* no doubt that he would obtain leave 
at the time appointed ; and if not, as the dinner was already ordered and 
would form the main attraction, they would, for they must, dispehfe with 
the presence of the doftor of the feast, and amongst other good things 
accept of his apology. 

“ However, about three o’clock he^obtained leave to go on shore, andT 
big with importance, he waited to receive his gug/sts : lit had ordered 
' a handsome dinner for twelve ; but four o’clock came, and only two little 
fellows, who were no use on board their ships, made their appearance ; 
and, filled with mortification that entirely destroyed his pleasure, he was 
compelled tg sit down three in company. The fact was, the young men 
had never considered the invitation anything more than an intended 
trick to make them ridiculous, and, therefore, thought* of it no more ; 
nor would the youngsters have been at the mahogany, •liut. that they 
were stopping at the inn, and had ascertained that a gtttnd *tuck*out* 
was in pre'paration. \ 

^ ** The succeeding dSy he returned on board, and was introduced to 
hisdciew messmates and the midshipmen’s berth, and, instead of finding 
them mere burgoo^eaters, he joined as joviai.a set as ever graced a line* 
of-battle ship’s t:ockpit, and he soon discovorpd thaf the accounts which 
had been given him were fabrications, arising frgpi the welUkttbwh 
tenacity of Scotchmen to stick like burrs to the skirts of moris 
succes^ul countrymen. Captain Fairystone was one of the bravest and’ 
most honourahle*mihded officers in the service ; — to be sure, it must be 
admitted that he had plenty of followers, for he was the son of a Scotch 
Peer, and, bein^igh on the list of post-captains; there was every chanCb 
of his speedily ol^aining his flag-*- inducements (fpitt sufficient 
uncles and aunts said epusins, by the score, hondtiring him with ihe 
opportunity of patronising th^k boobies. 

F 2 
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Notwithstanding the officers and men were almost strangers 
each other, yet so heartily did evei^ one set to at the work, under the 
exciting expectation of ineeting with the French fleet in the Mediter^ 
ranean, that in a fortnight, from a clean-swept hold, and without a spar 
aloft, the ship wa^ docked, masted, rigged, victualled, and under way 
down Channel, with the squadron commanded by Lord Hood in Itlie 
Victory- 

** At first Ned felt the ejfects of sea-sickness, but thijj did not con- 
tinue long; the weather was foleral^ly favourable, and they arrived on 
that pleasant^ station, the Mediterranean, at a delightful season of the 
year. The occupying of Toulon and the subsequent events arc matters 
of history. I shall, therefore, merely state i^at Captain Fairystone was 
^pointed to command ths troops that landed under his direction at 
Fort la Maigue, of which placdr he was made governor, and Ned was 
for several months employed on shore, where he shared in most of the 
severe engagements^that took place, and^ ultimately, when compelled to 
abandon it, he had «chargb of one of the boats that was employed in 
bringing away the wretched inhabitants who flew from the. dreaded 
YOngeance of their infuriated countrymen ; and England, in her penny- 
wise and pound-foolish' policy, lost an admirable chance of retaining 
possession of this powerful fo:‘tcq§s and arsen**!; and, though the gallant 
Sir Sidney Smith and his brave associates exerted themselves in the 
work of destroying the enpmy’s ships, yet if. was but partially accom- 
plished, and many of them Afterwards met the English on the seas to 
be defeated and carried into a llritish*port. 

It is certainly very true that Spanish treacliery operated strongly in 
favoufJiof the republican party ; for, like the Prussians in the north, 
they called themselves the allies of England at the very time they were 
negotiating with the French Directory. The blowing-up of the powder- 
«fthip5 during the embarkation of tlvs British, as well as leaving the ships 
they had engaged to destroy utterly scatheless, and many other base and 
dishonourable acts,* fully evidence the fact ; indeed, Robespierre, in his 
Political Testament, fully exposes their rascally conduct, which appears to 
liave stuck by their nature down to this very hour ; for though, when Lord 
Wellington was in Spain, there were ^und some amongst them who 
behaved Well, yet it is a notorious truth that there was but little bravery, 
and less honour, tp be found amongst the grand mass of the nation, 
and the tropps frequently compelled to desperation, not courage, 
by the conviction that any manifestation of cowardice would turn friends 
into implacable enemies. ^ 

** But to proceed. Whilst yet the conflagration was going on, and 
the flames were creating a second daylight, awful in its appearance|.,on 
account of the blood-red hue that tinged the whole spectacle, the ke- 
pubiicans in the town contpienced an indiscriminate slaughter amongst 
those Royalists who had ^acted friendly towards the British. At the 
Yarious landing^plkhes, and from the quays, the wounded and disfigured 
with ifore rushed towards everything that could float, preferring even a 
plank or a piece of wreck on the water to the remorseless and merciless 
cruelty of the monsters who assailed them. The horrible scene was 
feaifmly vivid in the lurid glare of the burning pil4^; and in some 
instances the despairing creatures, in their efTorta at self^p.reseryation, 
^ sie^sd to disregard, and even reject, those .first egr^at. minciples of 
sociaP affection which thp. God of Nature has himself impla^ited in tho 
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human heart for the wisest and best of purposes, and to bind the ties of 
kindred together. . ^ ^ 

But such eases were rare, and principally caused by the extreme !ot 
terror acting upon weak min^ ; for there werelathers thrustingVorwsrd 
their wi^es and children towards the boats, whilst they opposed . their 
oytifi bodies as a barrier against the knife of the issassin* Beautiful 
females, nearly divested of apparel, were defended firom the brutal grasp 
jravisher^ by mothers, who fought like tigers for their ofispring ; and 
there were yo\p)g men who, maddened by e/igency, resisted, with Her^ 
culean strength, d^he attacks that murderous vengeance made upon their 
aged parents, till, covered with wounds, they fell to rise nor more, 

** Ned had witnessed several sanguinary contests, when hearts beat 
liigh for victory, dnd the horrors of carnage were lost in the entlmsiastic 
excitement of the mSlee^ but the scene before him, heightened in all its 
tragic effect by the yuddy and unnatulal glare of the fire, was very dif- 
ferent to the battle-ground where men engaged in warfare. Here was 
trembling age in its decrepitude, and helpless infancy in its weakness-— 
females shriekihg for that security from defilement which death alone 
could give — and the musketry sent forth its fiery destruction, and reek** 
ing .blades and overgorged bayonets fiashed in the fierce blaze, whilst 
^ every now and then soipe sudden explosion tltrew up the burning frag- 
ments of wreck into the nir, crashing^and crushing wherever they feU. 
Then came the booming of the heavy artillery, joined with the shouts of 
the impetuous soldiery, and the still wilder, cries of the convicts in the • 
galleys. • • 

“ Some of the Neapolitan troops bad, from some cause or other, de* 
laved their embarkation at the appointed place, and now, pressed by the 
advance of the French, rushed upon the rear of the poor wretch^ on the 
landing-stairs, forcing hundreds into the water ; and the fearfulness 
of the scene was increased by a sacrifice of life where the victims vainly 
struggled with the enemy that overwhelmed them. Numbers were picHad 
up as they clung to the boats, and those on shore, seeii^ there was a 
chance of escape through this means, precipitatefl themstflves into the 
sea, and sunk at once into their watery grave, whilst the seamen, 
unable to take in atiy more, compelled to beat off the applicants, 
who clutclysd the boat’s gunwales, imploring to be saved. 

** Ned’s command was the barge of the French first-rate Ld Com- 
merce de Marseilles, and she was close in to the li^nding-place, every 
part of her crowded With fugitives, who however otiji ke^ pressing on 
him, and, capacious as the boat was, there was every danger of her being 
swamped, when he ordered the men to haul out from their perilous 
situation, intending tb put his freight on board the first ship became to, 
•4esd then return for another cargo. The crew^ promptly obeyed ; Iho 
boat was moving slowly away, when a young female, with a child in her 
arms, followell by a fellow having a tri-c(^oured cockade on bis breast, 
and brandishing a sword, appeared upon ih& quay, and shriekingly im- 
nloted Ned to receive hbr. Gladly would the yodlh have done so, for 
ner dress indicated that she moved in elevated society, but tp^liut back 
again would have been the very height of madness, and must have 
invofved the destruction of all. The man clutched the female by. {he 
throat, and caught at the child ; she tore herself away, and with almost 
Superhuman energy she flung tlie infant from her arms towards the cox- 
swain of the barge, who, with flic quickness of thought, received 
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j;i 9 t Bwofd pf the villain passed thtpucli her yomg hearty and a 
ball from Ned’s pistol shattered his skull ; they plunged into the' w^r 
tpgetber-^tbe murdered and the murderer — and their history, whatever 
it was, perjshed with them* 

' ** The ocean seemed alive with boats passing to and fro on errands of 
niercy^ and the gallant Sir Sidnejr Smith remained as long as'possible 
affording succour t6 all to whom it was practicable to extend it. NH 
got alongsirle one of the prizes, L’Arethuse (afterwards taken into the 
British service and named the Undaunted — she was subsequently lost 
on the Morant Keys in the West Indies), and the office^ in command, 
being in wantoof hands, detained the barge’s crew, composed partly of 
Bnglish and partly of Maltese seamen, 

' ** Awfully grand was^ the conflagration when beheld at a short dis- 
tance ; there was scarcely^ any wind, and tfie nature of the burning 
materials was such as to cause but little smoke ; huge pyramids of Are 
ascended to the heavens, and lighted up the hills, from whence the enemy 
kept up an incessant discliarge of grape s^ncl musketry upon the retreat- 
ing force, in which *diey wnre joined by the^ batteries of Balaqud and 
Aguillettc. 

** Thus eafly was Npd initiated in the fighting part of his profession ; 
and from the approbation bestowe^d upon his firmness and courage by ^ 
Captain Fairystone, and othq^s^ it may natqY*'i'dy be supposed that he 
performed his duty with diligence' and attention. Ho returned to Eng- 
land in L’Aretbuse ; and being thrown, whilst ,pn board her, in a great 
measure upon his own resources, he gained more information in a few 
weeks than it would have taken man^ months to have acquired under 
less pressing circumstances. 

** Captain Fairystone received the warmest eulogiums from the naval 
Commander>in-Chief, as well as from General Dundas, and shortly after- 
wards was raised the first step in flag promotion as Rear-Admiral of the 
Blue, and in three months afterwa^s he hoisted white at the mizen in 
the gallant old Barfleur, in which ship Ned again joined him, and was 
very kindly n^eived.^ 

“ During the youth's absence, however, a circumstance occurred 
which, though it threw but little more light upon his history, was never- 
theless a connecting link in the chain 6f evidence. It appears that 
Waxweli, the housekeeper, and the won^^n known as old ^Nan,. acci- 
dentally met at Captain Nixon’s, and Nan immediately recognised in 
the person of WaxwuJl the very individual with whom she had lived as ser* 
vant at the timb of her carrying off the child ; and the following narra- 
tive was gleaned from both. 

Waxwell was no less a personage than the youngest daughter of 
the youngest brother of Mrs. Nixon’s father, and consequently cousin to 
Mrs, Nixon herself. Both her parents were dissolute, and lived in me 
.eternal round of dissipation. '> They squandered away the^r income, ran 
deeply into debt, scattered tvibir family upon the world — the females con- 
tracting marriages i^ith low adventurers, who hoped by exalted con- 
nexionsio advance their desperate fortunes — the sons, pursuing the same 
career as their parents, yet unable for want of means to aim so high in 
association, became contented with the society of gamblers and sharpers^ 
„and sank deeper and deeper in degradation. Susan^^as has been 
already stated,, formed an attachment to the butler (a good-looking but 
desjgniDg man) and ]cpn away with him they were giarricd j but their 
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future fata wae staled; discarded by eyeiy relative — abut obi from. all 
hope of reconciliation with the audiort of her being~redueed to abso* 
lute want) they were compelled to accept manual Idbouv to eke wt; 
existence. The aristocratic world looked upon this union o( disparity 
as a crime of extravagant magnitude*— mothers pointed the attention of 
th|ir daughters to the destitute and almost starving condition of Susan 
l^xwell as a beacon to warn them from similar mis&onduct) and no one 
would employ the ex**butler — nay, they purposely sacrificed .him) to deter 
others in Ms ytuation from aspiring to the honour of an alliance witli 
their families. \or some time aft^r their mWiage, notwithstending ^e 
distress they had to encounter, they lived happily with eaoh other ; but 
Robert, who had married from mere mercenary motives, finding hia 
schemes had recotled upon himself, and there wpsnot the least prospect 
of their being noticed by his aristocratic rela^ves, vented his disappdnU 
ment on his wife, who bore hia ill treatment with patient resignation. 
At length he left her, and joined himself to a desperate gang of plun^ 
derers ; and though at times he found means to transmit her certain sums 
of money, to aid in her sypport, he never oame hihiself. The affection 
that had prompted her to unite bprself with one so much her inferior in 
station still remained in all its power, and she mqprned in decret the loss 
^ of all those enjoyments which girlhpod had fObdly and fervidly pictured 
to her imagination — sh6 bad taken a falsg step ; there was no retrieving 
it, and all the rest of life was * bound in shallows and in misery/ 

For several years l^rs. Waxwell lost sight of her husband alto- 
gether, and she would jiave believed hinvdead, hut for the secret whis- 
perings of her heart fhat he was yet in existence. By dint of hard industry 
she had been enabled to save a little money, and removing into arespecU 
able neighbourhood where she was not likely to be known, she ghanged 
her name, took a small hut genteel house, and commenced a school. 
Her assiduous attention to her pupils increased their number, and she 
once more tasted of the sweets of prc^perity ; but with her elevation came 
also the old feelings of pride and tne hankering after fashionable lim*. 
The house she occupied, though not large, had more rooftbthan she re- 
quired, and therefore the first-floor was let as furnished lodgings at one 
guinea per week. Various persons occupied them in turn, till at length 
they were taken by a youthful couple, neither of them having attained 
their J;wenfieth year; for whilst the man was under that age, the female 
could not have seen many revolutions of the moon sinhe l^r seventeenth 
* birth-day. The gentleman was a tall, handsome .ybung man, with a 
sallow tinge upon his countenance that bespoke a foreigjll origpn, and his 
habits slmwed evidmit proofs of his acquaintance with that species pf 
domination which the planter exercises over the negro in the West. 
.,«g|^ll he was all gentleness and kindness to his wife (for such be had pro* 
nounced her to be); no expense was spared ih procuring her every 
luxury which her situation (for she was nesfr her confinement) required ; 
and though he was frequently absent for difys together, and there was a 
certain mystery about his proceedings, yet his affection for his wife wae 
beyond the admission of a doubt The young lady was beautiful, her 
manners fascinating, and she seemed to think of and look upon herbue- 
bandPwith all that devotion of heart which springs from profound respect 
and ardent attachment she loved him as thoselove who inhabither own 
sunny- clijne in Italy — she clung to him as if she had no other support 
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in life on which to stay her existeoce-^she bound his tenderness round 
her heart to nurture and cherish all its dearest, fondest wishes-r-it 
was not the partiality of a moment, but that deep strong deathless pas- 
sion which, no change of circumstances could destroy. A female servant 
waited upon the lady, but the gentleman was at all times unattended. 

Never had Mrs. Waxweli beheld during her life such sweet tes^> 
monies of regard in the married state. She longed to solve the mystery, 
if there was any, in which they appeared to be enveloped, but it was far 
beyond her comprehension ^ and Ending out. She was y'elf paid, and 
impertinent meddling might lo'&e hen. two excellent lodgers. The lady 
in due time was delivered of a boy ; and the father, as he bent over it 
witli bis large full eyes overflowing with tears, kissed the mother, and 
implored a blessing on the babe. Bu6inea<« of iiif)x)rtance impera- 
tively called him away for a few hours — he left them never to return 
again. ' 

The day passed away, but he came not — another succeeded, but 
the sunlight of his smile did not beam upon them. A third followed, 
and about noon a man of dark and lowering visage entered the apai-t- 
ment of the weeping mourner. No one saw him till he stood within 
the room, an^ the first apprisal of his presence was a piercing shnek 
from the lady herself, whb gazed at the apparition, and then, covering 
her face with her hands, sunk upon her pMfuw. The stranger was 
arrayed in deep black, but evidently of foreign make, and over all he 
wore a rich cloak of the same coloured velvet, under which, at the open- 
ing of the breast, appeared Suspended a m.asdve gold and jewelled 
order of knighthood, whilst the star nobility just peeped from the 
dark cloud above it. He approached the bed and sternly frowned upon 
the mother and the child. Neither of them moved, or heeded that 
lowering scowl of fierce disdain — the infant was sweetly sleeping — the 
mother was a corpse. 

Oh, who can describe the agony of that dark proud man when he 
found that life was extinct ? He raised the inanimate body in his arms, 
pressed his kps to the yet warm clay, then flung her from him wiik 
disdain, and wrung his hands together, as if trying to crush emotion. 
Again he raised the dead one, looked mildly on her pale face, parted 
the clustering locks of raven hue that mantled on her pallijl forehead, 
muttered in unknown language what apfieared to be a mingli.ig of 
prayers and curses, passed the arms of the corpse round his neck, and 
entwined his own arms round her’s. Groans, that seemed to rend the 
very breast, burst forth ; then, suddenly dashing the lifeless frame upon 
the bed, he started on his feet, and rushed from the house. 

The servant who had witnessed this transactioh had been too terri- 
fied to move or call for assistance, and when her presence of mir'I 
returned the stranger \fas nowhere to be seen. On the evening of that 
very day, however, Robert Waxweli returned to his wife, 'apparently an 
altered man. He heard n^ reproaches from her lips — an affectionate 
welcome greeted hinfi and hope revived in her mind that there was yet 
|iappineBS in store for both. The hope was delusive— before the morn- 
ing sun had shed its earliest ray upon the tops of the mountains the 
fellow had decamped, and every valuable article in the house was carried 
off, even to the trifle of money that had been saved by the^oervants. 

This was indeed a severe blow; it.brouglit on sickness, .it caused 
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despvr, and the unfortanate woman sunk under it to fmbedlity and 
helplessness. The whole of the jewellery, and every article of value 
which had belonged to her lodger had b^n conveyed aw^y by the 
villain, so that Mrs. Wax well was compellAi to bear the expenses of 
the lady’s funeral. The care of the infant was her next thought ; but 
lie was soon spared all trouble on its account, for«on the day of burial 
the female servant disappeared, taking the child with her. 

** The jiext intelligence which Mrs. Waxwell had of her husband 
was many months after this event, and shew had just risen from the couch 
of poverty and apain — for sicknecs ana incapacity had deprived her of 
her livelihood, whilst the act of the robber had takdi from her the 
money that was necessary to discharge her bills and pay her rent. She 
was compelled to give isp her house, the furniture was seized by the 
creditors and sold, and a wretched apartment in a miserable dwelling 
became her abode. Cheerless, and almost broken-hearted, she was 
bitting on the frame of her crazy pallet when a man of rough exterior 
but gentle address entered *lhe room, and inqyired if her name was 
Waxwell. ^Re still wont under the nadie she had assumed, but on 
ascertaining that the stranger^had something of impontance to com- 
municate touching the welfare of one whom^sbe still loved, she readily 
acknowledged who slie was, and •requested information relative to the 
purport of his visit. 

“ ‘ Why the long and the short on it is,^ replied the man, in a voice 
of mildness, that strongly contrasted with bis appearance, * he’s a pall 
o’ mine ; but I shouldn’t say as much t*o any body but slippery Bob’s 
wife, seeing as there’s fifty flimsies offered for my precious carcase, 
though they little thinks that gentle Billy — that’s the name I goes by — 
shoved his nose into the stone jug to sarve his friend.’ 

“ ‘ Surely — surely my husband is not dead ?’ exclaimed the enfeebled 
and emaciated woman. 

“‘Not yet, Ma'am,’ returned •the man, with a knowing simper, 
‘ tliougli he’s mightily conwenicntly sitivated fpr Uia^ same ; but be 
won’t get scragg’d this time. There’ll be ounly a pleasaift water party.’ 

“ ‘ For the love of heaven do not tantalise me,’ urged the almost 
famished Mrs. Waxwell. Sl know nothing of your allusions : let me 
intreat yc^ to tell me where my husband is ?’ 

I thought you know^ all about it,* returned the man, whose vul- 
gar accents could not destroy the effect produced by his musical voice. 
• Didn’t Nance Baxter tell you?’ 

“ ‘ I am not acquainted with any Nance Baxter; nor do I remember 
a soul of that name,’ replied she, proudly. ‘ My husband left me 
several months ago* and 1 have heard nothing of him since.’ 

What, he tipp’d you the double, my pjecious!’ said the nuin; 
’ then the more willain he, for desarting such a sveet woniali and the 
fellow apprdkehed familiarly, and sitting'^down beside her, passed his 
arm round her waist. ^ 

“ Susan’s heart was ready to break. She had scarcely tasted food 
for two days, but still all her lofty aspirings clung round her heart. She 
feltjLlisgusted at the man’s conduct, but was unable to rally sufficient 
strength to thrust him from her. ‘ Oh, God,’ she exclaimed, * is not 
the measur^^f my punishment yet full ? I am desolate, heah-broken, 
and starving ; but this last degradation is more bftter than all th^ rest.’ 

** ‘ Now, God Amighty forgie me,’ said the man, rising^ up. and 
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looking earnestly at bia companion. * Veil ! veil ! . 1 see you are 
out in your calculations, Gentle Billy, and newer shall it be tould that I 
insulted a wartuous woman in distress. Starving did you say ? Here, 
my precious, send for some grub and he threw a handful of silver into 
her lap. 

* I would not touch it for worlds. No,. not to save me from p, 
lingering death/ exclaimed Susan, shuddering. ' It is perhaps stained 
with blood / and she shook it on the floor. 

«< * As you please, my precious/ acquiesced the man, p^kiiig up the 
money ; * but it has been honestiy Corine by for all that, j^eeing as I got 
it for a watch that we found the other night.’ 

** ‘ But what of my husband — of Robert V inquired she, in a state of 
strong excitement. * 1 supposed you were copie from^him. Where — 
where is he V .. 

Double-ironed in Newgate,* ’returned Gentle Billy, ‘and sen- 
tenced to be transported for life.* 

“ Susan clasped her hands — she gasped for breath — every thing 
swam round her ; ana with u deep groan shQ sunk sei^seless on the 
floor. Look at the picture, ye sons and daughters of frivolity, and what 
will ye do ? Be warned ? No ! You will still pursue the mazes pf 
what you misname pleasure I You«will still indulge the dictates of 
self-will ! You will still drink of {he poisoned Y^acers, though reality in 
a thousand horrid shapes should intervene to check your mad career ! 

» You will do, as * Gentle Billy’ did, try to pumpiup a tear, and wonder 
what it all could mean, * 

“The robber, however, did not want for humanity. He called for 
the woman of the house, and went himself to fetch the only restorative 
he knew<of — a pint of brandy. He gave the mistress money to purchase 
victuals, and took his departure, promising to call again in the evening 
to inquire if she was better. 

« A small portion of the spirits moistened Susan’s lips. A much 
larger quantity wept down the throat of the woman of the house, who 
probably thought that her lodger might be revived by sympathy. But 
she did revive — food was placed before her — she both ate and drank ; 
and finding herself somewhat recovered in strength, ^ she quitted the com- 
fortless hovel ; and the grand-daughter of an Earl — the late respectable 
scboolmistress— almost barefooted and barelieaded, inquired the way to 
Newgate. 

“ It would be a'^tediouB and a disgusting task to repeat all the 
attempts at low \wit which were called forth by the question. Some 
told her to ‘ pick-pockets' — others, to ‘ star the gljze’ — one advised, 

‘ running away with a silversmith’s shop’ — another,* b ‘ rob a church.’ 
But the poor woman still continued asking, with the same success, til| 
she added the word * stireet’ to Newgate, and was directed on her wayr 

“ It was at the close of a dark dreary afternoon, at the Matter end of 
November, that this once prbud daughter of affluence, poorly clad and 
shivering with the colh; passed through the crowded streets, and reached 
Cfaeapside. There the busy throng were hurrying along, and who 
could read their hearts? I have often thought, whilst standing at the 
corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, and looking in the many faces diat 
have passed within the compass of a few minutes, wliat vark^s passions, 
feelings^nergies, and sentiments they expressed; and yet in .all, ^ar-* 
ticul^Ay^t the gloomy, season of the year, there was ajook of anxious 
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solicitude and care. Oh ! who could tell the mass of human misery 
contained within those breasts ? 

** Susan moved on : the dim lamps, just lighted, shone feebly through 
the foggy atmosphere and drizzling rain — ^Ihe shops, with their 
mering candles, scarcely threw the illuminated rays across the footway, 
the corner of Bow Churchyard she beheld a pale and sickly-looking 
emale, with an infant in each arm, and she wah imploring charity. 
Vet none of that busy crowd addressed a word of Christian consolation, 
of extended hand of benevolence to relievo. The babies cried — the 
mother tried t(^ soothe them, an^ Susati, heart-sick and sorrowful, was 
swept onward by the stream. Did she feel for that perishing mother ? 
No ! Amidst all her calamities, pride had steeled her heart against 
the wretchedness of her fellow-creatures. Sl^e looked with contempt 
upon the beggar, for she lierself had neve^ known the pangs of child- 
birth. Slie could not enter into the feelings of a destitute mother. 

At length she reached the dark and frowning mass of blackened 
stone that aspires to the title of * His Majesty’s Gaol of Newgate.* 
The lamps threw a sort qf dubious gloom upon th# spectacle, for midway 
between thein was utter darkness. There were but few moving on the 
pavement before that characteristic building, an|l Susan was tiiere for 
the first time in her life. Who^as she 8b address, and how gain 
admittance, were qilhs^ions that she^ never thought of till that 
moment ; and yet her husband, the man to whom she had sworn alle- 
giance, was fettered wiyiin those massive^ walls, a felon, a convicted 
felon, about to suffer the penalty of his^ crime. She tried the doors, 
but they were all fast. She was about to knock at the Governor’s, 
when a soft harmonious voice whispered in her ear, — ‘ No manner of 
use in life, Ma’am; it’s arter hours;' and, turning round. ^he saw 

* Gentle Billy’ close at her elbow. 

There are seasons when the heart is so sad, and the spirit is so 
utterly depressed, that even the socjpty of those we most despise becomes 
acceptable, to save us from ourselves ; and so it was with Susan. 'This 
man had disgusted her — he had owned himself to tie a pA>{essed thief— 
he had offered to take a freedom which no one before had attempted — 
she feared and loathed him, yet now a thrill of joy passed through her 
heart when she recognised her companion of the afternoon. ‘ Oh, how 
glacial am*to see you !’ wai^he first spontaneous exclamation, and it 
was strictly true ; she was rejoiced to behold one who could solve her 
difficulties. 

** ‘ I thought I could track your course, my precrou^,’*sai(l the man ; 

* but come, come away — you’ll catch cowld near these hard-hearted 
stones. You cannot see him to-night.’ 

^ But are you not alarmed for yourself V inquired Susan, with a 
stronger expression of disquietude than she really felt. ‘ You cannot be 
safe here.' 

‘ Ilusli I hush 1 not so loud, if you pl^se,’ replied lier companion. 
^ You know the ould saying, that ‘ walls have esfi-s,’ and I’m d-^ but 
there’s plenty of ear-rings about,* pointing to the chains above the 
door, * and the ears are not far off ; but,’ and he whispered, ^ chaps of 
our Sidney are more securer here than in many other places, ’cause 
they’d hard1](«ome to saarch for us in sight of iron bars and hj^ulcufi’s ; 
yet, atwi^t you and mc» tbere'fi IRo^e business in our way planned in 
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this here neighbourvood than anywhere else in town. In fact, all the 
genteel line is done at no great distance from this spot.’ 

Susai^ listened, but it was with impatience, though she did not show 
it outwardly.. ‘ And when;* inquired she, * shall I be allowed the painful 
privilege of seeing my husband V 

‘ To-morrow morning, if you’ve luck,’ returned the man. ‘ Yo^ 
must be at the gate by six o’clock, and then you’ll see him toddle off in 
the wan.’ 

** * I do not understand you,’ said she ; * pray be more ekplicit in 
what you say.’ n 

^ As for being ’splicit,’ returned Gentle Billy, ‘ I scorns it ; but I 
tell you plainly, Ma’am — and, after what you have said, I wouldn’t 
open my mouth ounly for the love of Bob — -/.hat to-Aiorrow morning 
the Governor will take ’em out a hairing, and a long excarsion they’ll 
have on it afore they gets back.’ ^ 

* Do 1 understand right V inquired she, kindly and anxiously. 
* Does Robert, Robert Waxwell, quit this place to-morrow ?’ 

** ' As true as gospel,’ replied Billy ; ‘ he gnes to the* hulks in the 
morning, and^olT to Portsmouth direct^, where his Majesty has pro- 
vided a ship to carry him out to cultivate more flowers than you'll find 
in Common Garden. He's going to study botany. Ma’am.* 

‘ Oh, God !’*groaned Susan, .98 she 8taggf*red, from the blow, and 
would have fallen but for the support of her companion, ‘ this — this is 
indeed heavy. I will remain Jiere, then,’ added she, ‘ for the night, and 
then I shall be certain not to miss a last farewelh* 

< Here ! stop here ! and such a night as this ’ll be !’ exclaimed the 
man^ in astonishment; * then I’m d-^d if you do. 1 honours your 
dewotiot.s and it never shall be said that Gentle Billy wanted humanity 
or gallantry. Come, come, my precious, let me see you safe home ; and 
though I don’t much like yuur daylight tra2)8, yet, with a little manage- 
ment, I thinks I can do ’em a few.- But you seems faint and vearv. 
No gammon, but honour bright — trust to me, and ve'll have some 
refreshment afore you'starts.’ 

** Susan would have excused herself, but she was exhausted, and had 
not wherewithal to purchase a mouthful of bread ; it wks therefore her 
necessity, and not her will, that induced her to accompany Gentle Billy, 
and even lean upon his arm as they passed through one or two blind 
alleys, that excited apprehensions in her mind, till they suddenly darted 
into a passage uncheered by a single ray of light, and knocking on a 
door, Billy gave^the countersign. Susan heard, with something like 
dismay, the clanking of heavy chains and the rattling of massive boils ; 
but she had gone too far 10 recede, and a feeling 6f feverish curiosity 
sustained her in the trial. A small portal was opened, and bidding 
have no fear, her companion drew her within the porclu It was imme- 
diately closed, the drains afi(d bolts were replaced, and <an inner door 
being opened, there was a sudden blaze of li^ht from a powerful lapm 
that quite dazzled the sight. Passing through the passage, they cam 
to another door equally well secured as the first, which having entered, 
they were ushered into a large and comfortable apartment, in which 
were several men drinking, and smoking, and gambling. 
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ANKCDOTES AND ORIGINAL LETTERS OF SIR THOMAS P4GTON. 

• ► 

As every incident connected with the career of Sir Thomas Picton is 
Jear to the memory of his country, ]and especially to military readers, 

i he following documents will perhaps be considered worthy of a place in 
|ie page^of the United Service Journal. The gentleman to whom the 
writer is indebted for these MSS. has b^n long resident in Trinidad : 
he knew Pictoa intimately ; andtwas m correspondence with him until 
he finished his glorious career on the red field of Waterloo. In addition 
to the MSS. of the gallant General, the gentleman alluded to, from his 
own recollectioh, and with the assistance of others, collected a few 
anecdotes of Picton, when Governor of Vrinidad, which, as they are 
connected with his earlier life, I sh^l first place in these extracts. 


When Governor Picton raised the Milica of Ihinidad, he was desirous 
of haying, amongst others, a regiment to consist of six companies ; and 
ordered the inhabitants of I%rt of Spain to assemble and select their 
officers, from a Field-Officer downwards. They did so; and twenty-two 
names were sent to Government Ifouse for commissions. Comanissions 
were filled up for that number, as chb^en, in the handwriting of Major 
Collins (who afterwards lost a leg at Albuera). The gentlemen appointed 
bcnt the secretary twejfty doubloons for^Ub trouble he had taken ; which 
was returned with an answer ^ting that he was much obliged to them, 
but that General Picton's secretary never took fees. 

Governor Picton, observing the patron of a Spanish launch, who had 
very recently arrived with mules from the Main, lounging aoout Port 
of Spain, called to him from his house, and inquired what deterred him 
from bringing more? He answered — “ Senor, I have not been paid 
for those 1 have already brought.^^ Did you sell them for cash, and 
to whom ?” Si, Sefior and named a respsctablednerchant. The 
latter was requested, by a note from his secretary, to call at Govern- 
ment House: he did so; the fact was acknowledged; and some casualty 
was alleged in defence. Pietdn asked — When can you pay the patron?” 
A short period was named ^ upon which the money was immediately paid 
by his Excellency, to the equal astonishment of seller and purchaser. 
Turning to the latter, he said — “ Now, Sir, you are my debtor.” 

An old lady, Madame W— , being ordered hy«the Alcalde de 
BarriOi to have her lot fenced, and the front of it pafed, answered that 
she was unable, bbing but a poor vender of Guinea-grass. Upon the 
the circumstances being made known to the Governor, he immediately 
sent Madame W— — eighty dollars to enable her to comply with the 
regulations.^ * 

A conceited prig of a planter arrived faom one of the old islands, and 
,w<i8, of course, ushered up by the harbour-mabtev to Picton. “ Pray, 
Sir,** inquired the General, “ what is your object in visiting Trinidad — 
are you a merchant?” “ No, Sir.” “ Are you a lawyer?** “ No, 
Sivi’* he drawled out ; ** I have come to continue my profession of a 
sugar-plan^, and I flatter myself, from my long oxperi^ce, I am 
eminently qualified for the employment.” What is your name ?” 
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“My name, Sir, is Hogg.” ‘‘Ah!” ejaculated Ficton, “ a 'most 
destructive animal to tlie sugar-cane.” 

Many worthless German mercenaries, shortly after the conquest of 
Trinidad, deserted with their arms to the Spanish Main, Spain being 
then in hostilities with England. Picton, suspecting a Spanish residcn^t' 
of suborning these soldiers, directed a shrewd black serjeani: to throw 
himself in his way, to ascertain if his suspicions were just. This man 
executed his mission well, and the Governor was right jn his conjec- 
ture. An old friend, a Meniber of Council, to whom he related this 
circumstance, Inquiring what he meant to do with the' delinquent, he 
answered — “ Nothing, for I tempted him ; but for the future 1 shall 
have an eye upon him.” •. 

Patrick Casey, a rough, ^untamed Hibemran — one with whom you 
would be ashamed to be seen in tlio day, and afraid to be with at night 
— was in the constant habit of retailing rum to the soldiers. This 
source of annoyance caused frequent admqnitions and threats, but they 
were unheeded ; 8ome<>ineasui;fSB more severe were found necessary, and 
on several cases of delinquency the culprit was incarcerated. One day 
when the list of prison^s committed to the Royal Gaol was submitted 
to his Excellency, he* erclaimed— “ What 1 Patrick Casey again 1 
Who the devil committed that fellow — what Ifps^he been now doing?” 
No satisfactory information was'*'obtained ; the Governor visited the 
gaol where Patrick Casey was caged. He was ^sked — “ Who sent you 
here. Sir?'* ” By my soul, l,caiiie here myself, to save you trouble, 
as 1 knew you would have sent me.” V, Get out, you blackguard, and 
never come here again without orders!’ He was immediately dis^ 
charged^ 

The same respectable character was one day seen by the narrator in 
one of the most public streets of Port of Spain, laboriously cudgelling 
an associate equally respectable, each whack being preceded by the 
exclamation — “ Don't interfere ; I have General Picton's permission 1” 
The cudgellatffAi finished when the cudgellor was satisfiec). The fact 
is, Picton was so much pestered by both these worthies, from com- 
plaints by the inhabitants, that he thought the argvmentum haculmum 
was the best way of closing them. Permission was asked by Casey, and 
readily granted. The experiment succeeded, and the belligerents beeji^me 
neutrals as far As regarded one another. 

A Mr. H— , St. Vincent, desirous of procuring mules from 
Trinidad, arrived^ with a letter of introduction from the then acting 
Attorneys General^ the Hon. Archibald Gloster, to Governor Picton, 
and was introduced, as usual, by the harbour-master, Jacobs. On 
hearing his name, to the utter astonishment and dismay of Mr. ^ 

he was instantly ordered on board again, and the vessel sent off. In 
vain was the letter ten^lered— ^n vain was remmistrance tfjed — Picton 
was inflexible. Great was tby surprise of the banished traveller when 
he received, in his owA island, by a brig-of-war (colonial vessel), sentof^ 
express from his hasty Excellency, an apology in the handsomest manner 
for what had occurred, and explaining its cause — viz. that he mistook 
him for an individual of the same name (a notoriously bad Gharacter)^ 
and contfiining an invitation to return^ The invitation was accepted, 
Government Douse became his sojourn^ and his views were promptly 
and suscMisfully forwarded. 
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A Spanish launch trading to the island, was chased by a fleobera, con- 
cealed by the rocks of the Bocas, but arrived safely in Port of Spain. 
Its patron, upon apprising Governor Picton»of the circumstance, Was 
furnished instantly with a store for his cargo, and a smalKdetachment 
of the 57th Regiment, under Lieutenant Keightly, was ordered forth- 
with to embark in the launch, with directions to the patron to steer his 
eourse towards the haunt Of the picaroon. Keightly did the work cle^ 
verly ; thssmen were not seen until the enemy came alongside, when she 
and her respJbtable crew were brought sn {irisoners. The narrator was 
with General Heton at the momhnt these personages prrived. Their 
commander was a short, stout, dark mulatto, with formidable whiskers 
and ear-rings. }'he trembling caitiff endeavoured by all means in his 
power to deprecate the iifcensed Governor, but*in vain. If my memory 
does not forsake me, they were all ia the cliain-gang the next morning. 

Two or three young merchants, in a frolic, planned and carried into 
execution the abduction of one of Governor Picton’s sheep ; and, deter<>‘ 
mined to do tl^ thing well, selected the f^test oi9c nursed in his stable. 
A nol^le dinner was provided, the initiated sworn to secrecy, and 
all passed off gloriously. Two of these wags called upon his £xcel- 
leilby a day or two after to transact business^ w'hich being effected, hc 
turned to them in his peculia/ manner, and Baid,~“ Gentlemen, I 

hope the mutton was tenaer.*’ Thef VTere astounded. This anecdote 
was communicated to me by an officer then commanding a regiment, 
who was one of the gcylftlemen sheep-lifter*s. 

It may not be uninteresting;.to the reader to peruse the following 
extract from the Trinidad Guardian,’* July 7th, 1826: — 

** Vied on Sunday the 25th ult., in this town (Port of Spaiip, in a 
state of great misery and want, the notorious and much-talked-oiLouisa 
Calderon.”* 

The following memorandum I found written at p. 184 of the 1st 
volume of Mr. Robinson's interesting- • Memoirs of Sir Thomas Picton^* 
by one of the principal medical men of the island, te ^whom 1 had 
lent it : — 

Louisa Calderon died in Port of Spain on Sunday the 25th June, 
1826, a victim to dissipation dnd vice. 

(Signed) « F. S. O'C.” 

The first extract which I have to offer consists merely of the 
fragment of a letter from Harrowgate, at whieV phtce Sir Thomas 
Picton was residing during his convalescence after ^he fever which 
attacked him, as \Vell as tiiousands besides, in the disastrous Wal- 
^eren expedition. These few lines, however, evince the penetration 
and foresight of the General regarding the momentous events then 
developing t^mselves in the Peninsula.* We .find also allusion is 
made, in no measi^red terms, to the riilkig powers at the Colonial 
Office of that day, who appear to have treated our^iero most scurviiy ; 
and, not contented with heaping unmerited persecution and calumny on 
his devoted head for a series of years, for the purpose of blighting his 
— 1 

* This was t^wginan who was made so conspicuous an instiument in length- 
ened and vexatious prosecution of Sh Thomas Picton. . 
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fajr fame in every possible way, at the moment of bis preparing to 
depart to combat the enemies of his country, and shed his blood in her 
cause, they continued their private and paltry machbations, to the mani- 
fest injury of the public Service ; but, of course^ that was not to be 
considered when private feelings of malicG were to be gratified.. How 
successfully they plotted in this instance is clearly shown in the follow < 
ing lines : — ^ 

“ Harrowgate, 1st Sep^*, 1808., ‘ 
How are the neighbouring provinces affected by tl e news from 
Spain ? The Spanish people have showed great energy^ far ore than 
the government was caj)able of, even if it had been inclined to resist. 
Bonaparte committed himself most assuredly, and must make great 
exertions to retrieve his character as a statesnmn, whic'n is now at stake. 
I was on the point of embarking with 6000 men, and incurred con- 
siderable expense in fitting myself out, when I was disappointed by 
some rascally machinations at the Colonial office. They [word illegi- 
ble here] are such a a?t of intriguing rasefils that I never can have con- 
fidence in any of them.” “ ° 

I must liere observe that, from the peculiar circumstances undef which 
these manuscripts came jnto my possession, they necessarily are vory 
unconnected, and wide gaps occur in dates, but^which may be readily 
filled up on reference to the - -Ilemoirs.” The following letter was 
written to a friend in the West Indies, about the time (vide “ Life**) when 
his illustrious chief singled Ijim out from among a host of aspiring 
heroes to conmiand the gallant 3rd Division ; alid which he afterwards 
led through so many bloody and gloiibhs fields from one end of the 
Peninsula to the other, and justly acquiring for them the hard-earned 
and enviable designation of the “ Fighting Division,** and which they 
bravely maintained by their brilliant exploits to the termination of the 
eventful contest. With such leaders and such troops the British Army 
soon exhibited proofs that victory was not confined to the element 
which had hitherto btjpn the scene of England’s proudest triumphs : — 

Povoa de Concilio, Frontiers of Portugal, 23th Aug., 1810. 

•• My dear Sir, — I have been in this country since the month of 
January, and generally on the frontiers. I am now with the SM Divi- 
sion, which I command, within six miles of the River Cba. L<ord 
Wellington's army is not considerable enough to carry on offensive 
operations in § disjidvantageous country ; and Marshal Massena, not- 
withstanding his. numbers, has hitherto showed no disposition to molest 
us. Our head-quarters, Albuera, are not more than sixteen miles from 
his at Aldea do Bispo, and we have had never butitrifling affairs of ad- 
vanced posts, which lead to nothing serious. The desertion from th? 
French army is great, as well among the foreigners as the native French, 
who are no longer actuated jfy the enthusiastic spirit of tKe Revolution, 
and you may easily Q[)nceive their military operations have lost muchjg^f 
that irresistible spirit. • . . • . The war in this country will yet 
cost him great efforts and immense sums of money. The Peninsula is 
now in that situation that nothing is to be procured by either plunder or 
exaction, and all operations must be carried on d force argent ''The 
Spauish'' Government, equally corrupt and nugatory wife the old one, 
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has loEg since been put down ; but there is an unconquerable spirit of 
resistance which shows itself throu^out the whole Peninsula* which 
Willi require much time and great efforts to get the better of. All smalt 
detachments are cut off by the independent bands of Guerillas* who 
^ow great courage and talents for that destructive species of warfare* 
l^e peasants in this counti^ have latterly shown a similar spirit, and 
vun can have qo idea with what rancorous spirit the business goes 
forward. IShe French troops have not been paid for near twelve months, 
and, of course, Cannot be restiained from»pIdnder ; and under these cir- 
cumstances the plasants falljyipon them and massacre therp in all direc* 
tions This IS a miserable kind of warfare Lieut.-Colonel Collins is 

here with me, and j^equests best regards to«>all your family 

I can say nothing in dhswer to the ietter^s wlliich you have been so 
good as to write me since [ left ringlind I know from my fi lend 
Marryat that theie ate several at mv lodgings in London, waiting for 

a private occasion of being forvvarded to this coiintr\ 

“ I hive hacl^ several seveie attacks of the Waldheren fevei since I 
hive been m this countiv.* Thi^ climite, particularly in the interior 
and mountainous parts, is more variable and ^trying than that of 
England, and we are all subject to fiequentt agues and intermittent 
'ft vers, which, though the^ never terminate seriously, are^ however very 
harassing, and keep a great proportioff*(^ the troops out of the field, 

and thereby decrease our numbers. I hope that Mrs B and every 

put of vour kind famil^*continue to enjey good health, and that my 
old friend youi father has not l^ad any fresh attack. Pray offer my 
respects and best wishes to every one of them, and assure them of the 
warm interest I shall always feel m whatever respects their haptpiness 
and welfare. I was much concerned to hear of the death of the Laron 

de M . He was a man of most amiable manners and disnosition, 

and deservedly esteemed by all who knew him ; but sooner or later we 
must all follow him ” * 


The ne\t letter we shall have to notice is one from TorftA Vedras, a 
few days subsequent to the desperate conflict of Busaco, in which we 
perceive that the whole weight of Massena’s attack was directed upon 
Picton’s division. The enemv Certainly could not have selected a body 
of tioous maic inclined to give him a warm reception, and which they 
speedily discovered to their bitter cost, for, after a most sanguinary 
struggle, and immense efforts of the enemy to forc^ the position, they 
abandoned the attempt with the heavy sacrifice of three*or*f(lur thousand 
men, killed and wounded, and without any adequate result! to the victors 
to compensate for theJia\oc made m then ranks. On looking to that 

S on of the memoirs alluding to the battle, there is to be found some 
icting statements as to the persons best entitled to the merit 
gloriously acquiied on this memorable day. • 

I shall not hire attempt to discuss the ^]uestion at issue, but it is 
meifly glanced at in this place to point out to your military readers that, 
in the subjoined private letter of General PicCon, he expressly states that 
his division bore the brunt of Massena s furious attack , and, from his 
well-lns>wn manly and honorable character, it would be doing him 
great injustice tasuppose that he would assume a claim which co^d not 
be established oy tne evidence of thousands of eyC-witnesaes of, and 
U. S. JouRN. No. n May, 1838. Q 
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actors in, this battle. It is not intended to deteriorate one iota from the 
reputation of any of the gallant leaders of Division, who were justly 
entitled to their respectrve share of the laurels gleaned on the same 
theatre of well-earned renown. Honour to whom honour is due. It 
must, however, be acknowledged that Sir Thomas Picton and his bre e 
followers bore a most distinguished and con'hpicuous part on this glorious 
hccasion. 

“ Torres Vedras, 8tl Oct., 1810. 

On my return to England, you«may command iry good offices in 
anything. I \ihall be extremely happy to have any opportunity of giving 
you proofs of my gratitude for the great attention I have so long expe- 
rienced from my friends of Trinidad, and oparticufarly from }ou and 
your respectable family. . . We had a very sharp action on the 
27th September, with the Prince of Essling. This attack was prmcip'illy 
directed on my division, and I had the good fortune to repulse him with 
great slaughter in fgur different attempts to penetrate my line in column, 
which were all rejielled with the biyonet Alter nearly six hours* 
obstinate contention they at length retreated, leaving 2000 on the 
field, and abandonirg all their wounded. They lost 6ve Gtrp^rals 
killed and wounded, wit\i a number ot Colonels and interior officers. 
We are in expectation of l« general actitn every diy, which will 
probably, for the present^ decide the fate of Portugal. To which- 
ever party the scale of victor]^ may incline, it v ill cost luiicli blood. We 
have about 30,000 English troops, and neatly as many Portuguese. 
The enemy’s force is calculated at aboMt 80,000 men, but, from sickness 
and loss in the late action, he cannot bring above G 4,000 into the field. 

I am ’beginning to be too old for this kind of laborious avocation, and I 

believe, after this business is well got rid of, I shall determine to con- 
Tert my sword into a more innocent and useful instrument My best 
wishes to all your family. Yours, &c 

^ ^ “ Thomas Picton.” 

We conte now to the letter written from the camp before Badajoz, 
at a time when the British army was in hot pursuit of the invaders, and 
when the whole attention of every individual composing it was absorbed 
in efforts to overtake the fugitives in then desolating career Massena, 
in the opinion of military men, obtained more renown in this retreat 
than he could by a victory , indeed, it was, by all accounts, worthy of 
Turenne. Howeytr masterly in respect to tactics, it was disgraceful on 
the score of humanity The atrocities and wanton cruelties prictised 
by the French army weie only equalled bv the most haibarous nations 
of antiquity. Massena's illustrious opponent appears not to have 
profited by the lesson he was shown in the letreaHnq line. Tint 
ticular branch of warlike science Wellington was not found to be an 
apt scholar m imbibing ^ /he enemy could nev( r be(U into him the 
necessity of 8Uch,^to them, very useful and prudent knowledge. JWe 
find at this time that stirring and import int events were daily occurring 
in the Peninsula. Ihe sanguinar\ conflict of Albuera was as desperate 
a biitle as wa> fought during the war, and barren of everything but 
honour Picton did not participate in this engagement He alfhdes to 

II oul\ fti passant — 

*'Canip bcfoie Badajoz, 13lli June, 1811. 
i My dear SiR| — I have had the pleasure of your letters of the 24th 
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January and 2nd February. The former I should have sooner fHiswered, 
but it reached me whilst in pursuit of Mass^a^ whom we followed to 
the Agueda, within a few miles of Ciudad Rodrigo ; and since that 
4 |vent I have been in continual movement to this extremity of Purtugalt 
to oppose the incursion of Marshals Soult and Mortier, who had taken 
Badajoz, and were preparing to penetrate through the Alemtejo towards 
Lisbon. Wlun 1 tell you that I have marched, with little interruption^ 
about 600 miles^ you will easily qpnceif e uiat I had little time on my 
hands for correspondence on any other than military avoCations* 

** Previous to my joining this army only a few di^s (16th May), a 
must sanguinary conflict took place between Lieut.- General Beresford 
and Marshals Soult and iSlortier. Modern Jnstory does not afford an 
example of so obstinately-contended^ an action. Of the British force 
engaged (under 10,000), nearly 5500 were hor& de combat. Fortune 
was long dubious, but the IVlarshals at length drew off slowly, and 
abandoned the«field of little and their MK)unde(f. Some of our old 
friends .suffered severely. Coldh^l Collins, who commanded a Portu- 
guese Brigade, had his leg carried off by a cannon-ball. The 57ih 
Refimcnt did not bring above one-third of its*number out of the field. 
Major Scott was killeck ^nd Colonel J.ijglis severely wounded. This 
kind of victories will soon diminish our ranks, and incapacitate us from 
prosecuting the war. IV^irshals Soult and.Mortier are now collecting 
every man from Andalusia, Grenada, Cdrdova, and all the southern 
provinces, with the avowed detessnination of taking their revenge, and 
there is every reason to believe that we shall have another sanguinary 
conflict during the course of the present month. It must be aifowed, 
these things come too oft^n to afford much amusement.'* 

The next letter is dated from Salamanca, but is principally of a 
private nature, on which comment unnecessary* It does not allude 
to the public events of the time. He evinces a longing after a more 
tranquil life, removed from war^s alarms, and expresses a attermination 
to devote himself to retirement, as soon as he can avail himself of an 
opportunity compatible with honour:-^ 

* ** Near Salamanca, 24th Jan., 1812. 

** My dear Sir, — I have many apologies to make for not having 
acknowledged your various interesting letters ; but J am turned and 
turned about so incessantly as to confuse my recolleodpn, and 1 have no 
pause of tranquillity to think of my best friends. 1 c^^n* say nothing 
about my. private affairs, except that 1 shall be perfectly satisfied with 
whatever arrangements you make ; and I most sincerely and truly 
lament the trouble they liave so long occasioned you in attending to 
tffim, for which I can only now offer you a repetition of my thanks* 
My eyes are becoming weaker every day, ^d I am totally unable to 
re^ anything without glasses, which exposes ^ne to great inconvenience 
in'><8iiB vagabond kind of life, for which I feel myself growing too old* 
1 have certainly been most fortunate, having fully succeeded in every 
enterprise I have been employed upon, and some of them of a most 
difficult and arduojus nature. But Fortune is a female not much to be 
confided in by c^d gallants, and it is prudent to he aware of her caprices. 
1 have, in consequence, most seriously thought of a final retreat, wl^ich 
1 certainly shall car/y into execution on the first favourable opportunity^ 
which, 1 t^ust, will very soon offer itself, l^hall then retire into Ae 

02 
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country, and amuse myself with the vegetable race ; and if you, or any 
ef your family, should visit England, I can offer you a piedi terre and 
a liospitabte welcome, f will not touch upon the miseries of your ill- 
fated and unfortunate colony. The conduct of Government towards it 
has been scandalous in the extreme. With best wishes to all you& 
fiimily, 

“ Your faithful servant, 

Taowu PiCTON.**" 

In our next we find Sir Thomas Picton in London, <*.0 which he was 
necessitated to* retire for some time to recruit his shattered health, which 
Was much impaired by his unceasing and arduous exertions in the 
service of his country ; and he might without vanity observe he had 
fully done his part : his greatest enemies could not deny that assertion. 
He had fairly and honourably earned in many a well-fought field the 
reputation of a tried and gallant soldier, and worthy to lead troops who, 
with unfaiUug confidence in his enterprise and courage, followed his 
banner as the certain path to victory. 

We perceive a few remarks in this lelier on the subject of Bonaparte*3 
mad-brained Russian caippaign. How truly he predicts the disastf^ous 
consequences that ensued to this persevering digiturber of the peace of 
the world, who, by an exptdition unexampled in folly, staked his 
diadem, and sacrificed half a million of men, to gratify his insatiable 
thirst for conquest. * ^ o 

“ London, 28, Edw^ard Street, Portman Square, 
Hbth December, 1812. 

“ My dear Sir, — I have to apologize to you for a very long silence, 
occasioned by an indisposition which compelled me at length to resign 
the service in the Peninsula, and return for change of air to this country. 
The repeated attacks I had experienced had so weakened me that I 
could no longer withstand the fatigue and exposure of continual move- 
ments. I haye, however, perfectly recovered since my return, and I am 
now in as ^ood health as ever, and able to undertake any kind of duty ; 
but it is not my intention at present to return to that country, or indeed 
to undertake any command, as I conceive I liave fully done my part, 
Noiv, for the first time, there are some flattering appearances of a favour- 
able change of affairs on the continent, wholly brought about bytBona- 
parte's mad attack upon the Russian Empire, in which he has absolutely 
exceeded thejpsaniw of Charles XII. His imprudence has occasioned 
the loss of nearly his whole army, and it is even dubious whether he 
will be able to extricate himself singly. He affords a striking example 
of extraordinary talents and good fortune, withbut any prudence ; or, 
perhaps, it is his good fortune that has corrupted his judgment aujd 
finally exposed him to such a sad reverse. If he can dispose of this 
unquiet spirit we niay agfiin see peace, vvhiclj, God Irnows, is much 
wanted in all partf of this miserable world ; and nowhere more 
with you. 

We made a brilliant winter and spring campaign in the Peninsula, 
but that of the autumn, as I suspected, was not so favourable, though 1 
think it will ultimately lead to the evacuation of the country. You go 
on, I know, as prudently as-usual, without (which is m6<t unfortunate) 
ttnyjihing like a flattering prospect for the future, though I tlnnk there 
is.a prospect of produce taking a great rise. As to my aflairs, I can 
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say npthing of tlicm except that they occasion you so much trouble that 
1 am almost ashamed to think of their embarrassments to you. l,iiowr 
ever must continue to trouble you and rely upon your goi^n^ss^ with- 
out a continuance of which they will go inevitably to the doge. I hope 
my very good old friend your father continues to enjoy his bealih. 
''i?ray offer my best respects to him, and remember me most kindly to 

Mrs. B and the young ladies, and say that I shall derive great 

pleasure in being favoured with their commissions if any of them will 
do me the nciaour of writing to me. « 

* “ My dear Sir, yours, &c. 

‘‘ THOSfAS PiCTON.” 

The letter which follows is from Lisbon, at a period when the General 
had, in a great nleasure, recovered his former health and strength^ and 
was returned once more to the theatre of operations, notwithstanding 
the resolution he was disposed to carfy into effect, of turning his sword 
into a plouglishare, — a resolution more honoured in the breach than 
the observance. He partook of the predilection j of an old war-horse, 
that snuffs thef battle afitr off mid finds tRe temptation strdng within 
him ter join the bloody fray ; and without the gallant General’s assertions, 
that the persuasion of his friends succeeded imshaking his resolution 
not to rejoin the army^ we know YA% characteV sufficiently to be certain 
that his own inclination Ilad no small jaaight in his determination. We 
observe at this time the Prince Regent’s Government making an attempt, 
t'llthough tardily, to shew some sense of the eminent services rendered 
by Sir T. Picton to his country, by ifivesting him with the military 
Order of the Bath. The Portuguese Government also appear to have 
bestowed a similar testimonial on him, to evince the high estimation in 
which he was held, as one of the most conspicuous and bravest dlfenders 
of the liberties of Portugal. 

Napoleon had about this period returned from his ill-fated inroad on 
tlie Muscovite capita], defeated aad disgraced with the destruction of 
his grand army. He returned to meet the lowering sto^m gathering in 
the Peninsula, and among the crowned heads of the OonUnent, on 
which arena all the energies of Europe were concentrating to crush 
him. His Marshals had exp{.'rienced similar disasters in collision with 
veteran Bjritish soldiers, led by a Chief who with unmatched skill and 
perseverance had baffled the attempts of Bonaparte's most renowned 
Generals, hitherto unacquainted with defeat. The gasconading and 
despicable band of Spain's degenerate sons were scattered like chaff by 
tlie veteran soldiers of France, but they found it quUe another affair 
when opposed to those islanders whose fighting qualities and invincible 
courage taught thdVn another lesson. The General, in the subjoined 
%Jetter, expresses his contempt in strong and well-merited terms of the 
Spanish character, and which, unfortunately fbr the honour of their 
country, wa9 too prominently exempUfi^^ on levery occasion where 
steady courage and devotion to the cause in whicji they were engaged 
was put in requisition. Sadly, indeed, had they declined from the war- 
like spirit and chivalry .of their warlike ancestors. We cannot ascribe 
it to debasing superstition and monkery, as the annals of that epoch of 
their history, when Spain stood at the pinnacle of her fame, ate pregnant 
with instancil of the gloomiest bigotry and unrelenting religious peise*- 
ciition— 4ire and fagot were the order of the day; VTe shall nof offef 
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an opinion^of the cause of the later falling off in the national character 
of the country — wiser heads must determine the question. We find 
Picton appointed to resume the command of his old Fighting Division, and 
which he continued to hold through all its splendid career to the crown- 
ing field of Waterloo, which terminated its brilliant services and his 
command, by his glorious death in the bed of honour. 

“ Lisbon, 23rd April, 1813. 

“ My dear Sir, — variety of business, previous to my return to 
this country, prevented my acknowledging your kind letters, apd offering 
you my most sincere regrets at the loss of your excellent father ; an 
event which, I am sure, must have bden extremely distressing to every 
part of your fa'hfiily, from the unvaried and mutual affection which was 
observable between the patriarchal head and every part of your wortliy 
family. Believe me, my dear Sir, I fully appreciate and participate in 
a loss which cannot be remedied^ and which requires all your good 
sense to bear with due resignation.* 

“ Contrary to my intention, 1 am again enlisted with the military 
operations this country. I certainly had made up my mind, I thought 
unalterablj^tb retire from the fatiguing ;ind laborious avocations of my 
profession ; but 1 have allowed myself^ to be persuaded that it* would 
neither be decorous noi^-hi^nourable to withdraw my feeble aid at a time 
when there is a probability of re-dstablishing peace and order in the 
world. My feelings on the sul/^at have beerf* appealed to, and I have 
at length reluctantly yielded, and you will again hear of me at the head 
of the Srd Division. • *' 

The Prince’s Government nas endeavoured to make up for the ill 
treatment I formerly experienced, by appointing me to the Order of 
the Bath, and the Government of Portugal has held out a lure, by nomi- 
nating file to the Commandership of the Tower and Sword, and a league 
and a half of territory. But these inducements would have had no 
avail in shaking my resolution, if all my friends had not joined in 
opinion that it would not have been honourable to withdraw my services 
at such a conjupeture.^ 1 shall set out to join the army in a day or two, 
and we shall immediately commence our operations by again penetrating 
into the heart of S()ain. If the Spaniards were capable of any energy, 

I have no doubt but that we should perfectly succeed ; but they have 
neither the spirit of men, nor common honest intentions. All .with them 
is a mass of intrigue and deceit. My eyes are too weak to contfhue, 
having latterly suffered much from inhammalion ” 

We now offe/ a letter, addressed from the French frontier, on which 
the Allied Army .was then advancing e?i route to the heart of France, 
but not without sustaining desperate opposition from the different corps 
of the enemy, still formidable even in defeat. The consummate leader 
of the British Army had triumphantly fought his way, inch by inch, to*' 
the very soil of France, and, by his masterly manoeuvres, contributed 
mainly to the present favourable position of the affairs of^Europe, and 
which promised tranq'iillity to the world at large. • To this most desir^ 
able result General Picton and his gallant band nobly assisted. It must 
be allowed that no body of troops in the British Army could lay claim 
to a greater share of hard-earned laurels than Picton's Fighting Divi^on. 
It is, however, difiScult, where all did their duty with such signal 
honour, to attempt distinctions. This advance into the Frefich territory 
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and occupation of Paris completed the brilliant achieFemeAts of the 
British Army. It did not, hovrever, as is well known, provA a 
nent settlement of the question, as the restless and ambitious Corsickia 
found Elba rather too circumscribed a limit foi^a man of his immeasur- 
able ambition and love of power; and, as might have been sApposed, a 
hundred days proved quite sufficient to give a distaste for nis new 
government, which he abdicated to make one more desperate effort to 
recover liis lost but still dearly-prized imperial diadem. 

. “ Asparen, Lower Navarre, 20th Jan., 1814. 

“My DEAR Sir, — Your letter of the«19th October reached me at 
this place the da^T before yesterday/ I had been under thp necessity of 
givin<r up my command after the battle of the Pyrenees, and returning 
to England, on Recount of extreme ill health; but the waters of 
Cheltenham having, as usfial, set me up again, I determined to contri- 
bute my part to the accomplishment o( this eventful contest, and I ffatter 
myself that 1 am not far n^moved from that desirable event, of which 
the whole world has so mucl^ occasion. We are here between the 
rivers Nive and^Adour, waiting most anxicyisly foF the sea'm^to com- 
mence the operations of a*campaign, which, from all appearfflitSbs, must 
bring about a general and permanent peace. We are well received 
everywhere by the inhabitants of the country, Knd we all ride about 
unarmed with as much* upconcern and security as if we were in the 
centre of England. The people ber^^re an uncommon fine race, 
perfectly well disposed and uncorrupted in every respect. It is the best 
settled country 1 ever |!tw, and almost resembles a continued village, 
the houses are so thickly scatterqr] over the space of a luxuriant well- 
cultivated mixture of arable and pasture grounds. The existing Govern- 
ment of France lias no friends here^ and the Chief is held in utter detest- 
ation by every one. 

“ We arrived here at the period of raising the last great conscrip- 
tion, and all the Basques profited b^ our arrival to escape it ; so that 
this part of Navarre is filled with the^most numerous and athletie youngs 
men to be met with in any part of the world. Ma^ishal Svult still con- 
tinues in the command of this army, but so weakened in moral com- 
position as to oppose very little resistance when seriously attacked : 
tliey abandoned their fine fortrfied positions upon the Pyrenees with' 
scarcely a struggle to defend them. The spirit of the revolution has 
wholly evaporated, and has been replaced by a rigid military despotism 
or discipline, which has wholly lost the affection of the soldiery, who 
appear well disposed for a change, and I think '^cme may be hourly 
expected.. There is not a family in France which ha!S not to lament 
some of its branches, sacrificed to the endless ambition of a ruler to 
whom they are attached by no tie of affection or ancient prmudice. 
Trhey have seen those who had the good fortune ,to escape the horrors 
of a Muscovite, winter perish generally in tlje following year, und^r the’ 
rigours of a season scarcely less deleterious,* in the north of Genrnahy. 
ThOy see no end to such miseries except in the destruction of their 
author. If Bonaparte does not make peace before the commencement 
of the campaign, I think he must fall i .... 

** It am much concerned to find they are going on with the' same 
system of sensejess innovation and empiricism in your colony. 'The sanO- 
tified hypocrites who are at the bottom of the system are too powerfiil 
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to be resisted, and can at any time raise a war-wlioop against any one 
who has the appearance of opposing what they call the ‘ interests of 
heaven.* Time alone can coirect these inveterate rascals. I give you 
much joy at having rid yourself of an employment which occasioned 
you much embarrassment without any remuneration : you have, I am 
sure, the mem conscia m recth which an honest and upright man will 
alwavs entrench himself behind, whatever may happen. 

** My best wishes to Mrs B . 

" Very faithfully yjurs, 

- “ Tllti^MAS PiCTON.” 

Among the manuscripts there arc two or three letters, in addition to 
the foregoing ; but, as tliey relate solely to private affairs, it is not 
necessary to introduce them here, with the e:;^ception* of one addiessed, 
in his temporary retiremc^it from broil and battle, from his beautiful 
seat of Iscoed, South Wales, where he had quietly, and, no doubt, as 
he thought, permanently, sat himself down to enjoy some repose after 
his long tUkd arduqps military toils and fatigues. But there was no 
rest for the warrior : the tocsin of battle sounded the blast through 
Europe, and roused Briton’s suns onc^ more to renew the contest with 
their old antagonist. uOur gallant General was one of the foremost to 
offer his valuable services to niees the coming^ storm, which were too 
well appreciated by his illustrious Commando, not to be instantly and 
gladly accepted. It is scarcely necessary to enter on a detail of what 
IB known to all the world, that Sir Thomas Rcton fought and fell glo- 
riously in the cause of his country at the ever memorable Battle of 
Watciloo. He there found a death Worthy of a hero and a soldier — 
leaving a name to posterity winch will remain imperishable on the rolls 
of faitVo. 

** Iscoed, near Carmarthen, South Wales, 
October 12, 1814. 

“ My dear Sir, — As I mentioned in my former letter, your South 
American trmnds (alluding to the Marquis del Toro, and Jiis brother, 
Don Femahoo), in iny opinion, had better remain quiet, without taking 
any active part in the struggles which unhappily still continue with un- 
abated rancour in their native countries . until something decisive is 
done on one side or the other no step can be taken with safety. The 
mother country is very far from being in a tranquil state ; and the con- 
duct of the new Government has been so unwise, and, in many respects, 
so atrocious, ^as tq alienate the ailections of all liberal minds. Those 
who distinguislvsd themselves by their obstinate resistance to the intru- 
sive Government, and by whose activity and co-operation we were 
enabled to liberate the country, are generally disgraced, exiled, or 
incarcerated — and the most unqualified despotism pervades the whole 
country to such a degree, that the military government of the ex- 
Emperor is everywhere ve^iied. General Alava, one of the honestest, 
most enlightened, ^d most liberal men I know in any country, who 
was attached to the Duke of Wellington as Spanish Secretary during 
the whole course of the war, has just been thrown into the prisons of 
the Inquisition. I am really ashamed of having lent a hand to the re- 
establishment of such a rascally system. 

Yours, Ac. S 

, Thomas Picton.” 
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ANBCDOrES OF SIR SIDNEY SMITH.* 

1>BB1V«0 VAOM HlMbStA 

During the whole time that Sir Sidney was performing the high and 
important duties of an Ambassador at the Porte, he never received the 
dSdlary ot one, nor, indeed, any remuneration whatever— which, without 
taking lii^Biiuatiou as a mere Ambassador into consideration, the great 
services he rendered his country while ia that capacity, and the very 
berious cxpensSs incidental to the* station, so justly entitled him to. On 
mentioning the disagreeable position he was placed in lo Lord Castle* 
reagh, when he \jent to Vienna, that unfortunate nobleman immediately 
acknowledged the claimf and satisfied it ; but, to use Sir Sidney’s own 
woids — “As he thought proper to termmatTe his existence shortly after- 
wards, and neglected to leave an omcial memorandum of the transac- 
tion, bir Sidney was obliged ^to refund the money; and up to the pre- 
sent moment, ^allhough he lias been perpetually piv^mised h^ttediilerent 
Ministers that he slioulcf be imj^mnified and settled with, 'Mhas never 
received one farthing.** ^ 

*J3iitto return to liis visit to Lord Castl^re/lgh. It was upon this 
occasion, in an interview with Prince Metternich, who happened to cull 
upon his Lordbiiip whife Sir Sidnej^ifks with him, that the following 
incident occurred : — 

Tiie Prince, no doulft thinking this a,good opportunity for acquiring 
some particular inforination hc^ wished to have lespecting our policy in 
the East, turned the conversation upoft one or two events in which Sir 
Sidney had acted a prominent part ; and then, requesting to be favoured 
with an account of buch-and-bucli a circumstance that he had ifeard of, 
he would very skilfully, as he thought, while Sir Sidney was telling it in 
one of those pleasant veins of humour fur winch he is so remarkable, 
take occasion carelessly to observef, that it was very singular So^and-So 
ohould have been of the party, by way of inducing Sir l^dney— who, he 
was sure, must have known tliat this So*and-So was not tdere, and why 
— to divulge the diplomatic secret •Metternich knew he was acquainted 
with, while explaining how •impossible it was this person could have 
been pieaent. “ His Highness baited Ins hook,” said the Admiral, 
** and cast it in two or three times with great tact ; but he had not such 
a gudgeon to catch as he bargained for.’* 

At length, in one instance, when Sir Sidney wAs^relaV^ng ♦ ♦ 

jK Si SI 'll 

the wily statesman, observed liow strange it was that —— should 
have been there. 

“ [ should think so,*’ conceded Sir Sidney, inclining his head, and 
smiling — “ 1 sliould think so — it certainlj^ must* have been very strange: 
and, apropos, it brings to my lecollection^n antedote that will perhaps 
amuse your Highness, which a merry, facetious, 4at little fellow^ called 
Hagi Baba, an Arabian, and Bash Ademeh (Chief of the Pages) to the 
Sultan, told me at a time when I was anchored close to tlie Seraglio 
Walls for the protection of its inmates. 1 found him one day smoking 
his pipe, witj 4 a broad grin on his face, and looking aS if something had 

* Continued from No. 112 , p,373, 
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just crossed bis *inind that tickled his fancy amazingly. I was merely 
upon a visit of curiosity ; and as 1 entered the ball he arose and saluted 
me, with his cheeks prodigiously inflated with the desperate effort he 
was making to preserve gravity; and this he was not long able to 
do, but burst out into a * most unoriental roar of laughter,’ and, taking 
me by the hand to some cushions, he again squatted down, and, bidding 
me follow his example — for my frequent intercourse with the ISultan liad 
made us well acquainted — lie told me he hud been amused a few hours 
before with such a sly trick of the Sultan that lie could not l^el| laughing 
whenever he thought of it, and he was passing it over in ifts mind when 
1 came in. It was this: — His master, wishing to find (ftit whether the 
Reis Effendi was one of the conspirators in the insurrection, had sounded 
an intimate friend of his, Sadi Ombank — but whether Jie was too deep, 
or that he really knew nothing ot the inatler; was i/ot then known : 
certain it is that no information could be obtained from him in the 
slightest degree to implicate the fleis Efiendi. The Sultan, however, 
still felt persuaded that Sadi could tell a different story if he liked, and 
he was h^19^rmine<^ in his ^ wrath to have him tied up jn a sack and 
sent on a Vdymge of discovery down the |Iosphorus : but, as tliis was not 
the way to obtain the secret from him, he called for his Vizier, and told 
him what he had done !h bis perplexity. His Chief Minister replied, 
with all deference and humility, that' he had not igone the right way to 
work in sifting Sadi Ombank ; an\S?- as he had seen him in the gardens as 
he passed, he would summon him immediately ; at the same time advis- 
ing the Sultan to make him tell some story, — ‘ For be it known to you,' 
said Hagi Baba, * that old Sadi is most unaccountably fond of telling 
long stories, and exciting the lender and admiration of his auditors; 
and, although in other respects a man of good sense and discretion, this 
is his weak point; but not liis weakest,’ added Hagi, with peculiar em- 
phasis, and, placing his fore- Anger along liis nose, and closing one eye 
as he spoke'* — (* He was a comical do^, that ilagi Baba,’ said Sir Sidney, 
in telling me this anecdote) — ** 4iis weakest and most fatal fault,’ conti- 
nued Hagi, * was that he would allow you to worm anything out of him 
you pleased while telling these stories.’ ” 

Prince Metternich relaxed his features into a smile. 

Sir Sidney, appearing not to notice it, proceeded : — “ The Sultan, at 
the suggestion of his councillor, walked with him at once intc the g:ar- 
den, where they found old Sadi indulging in a sweet reverie, and leaning 
against a tree near the pavilion, with his eyes fixed on a tender rose-bud 
that was gradually expanding beneath the genial influence of an eastern 
sun. 1 was in attendance, and heard all. Now he had not been dis- 
missed in anger, and was, therefore, in his usual happy and serene state 
of mind, and felt highly flattered when the Sultan called him into the 
pavilion, and desired him to relate one of his best stories. 

* 1 will tell your Highness one which happened lately.’ said Sadi ; 
and began at once, in His pompous manner, to tell the very best he could 
have hit upon to favol:r the Sultan’s plan, but the very worst for his 
own happiness ; and it was his last — it was decreed to be so, and was 
written in the Lanh Almafondh*. * Thrice has the light of the world 

* The Book of Destinies. It is composed of two entirely distinct parts, ^he 
one, immutable, eternal like God, constitutes that which the Arsjw call ** The 
Mother of tho Book,” and define os ** the Knowledge of God, in which the things 
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burst out in dazzling effulgence from behind yon minarets and domes 
since •Aboulg&cim, fearing thy impartial justice, departed for his 
pashalic ; but ere he left these walls he cut off a parent flower resem* 
bling that which bends so aflectionately over the young bud ^ and its 
lovely and beautifully-blooming offspring, in all the freshness of virginity 
and coloured with the richest blushes^ would have been torn away by the 
same hand, and carried to his gilded chambers to gratify the burning 
desire of the moment, and, the brief enjoyment past, have been thrown 
asi^e to diipmo and exhale its delicious perfume, and wither and die 
neglected and\ncared for ; had not youa’— • — 

“ * That affaiil^has already reachM us,* interrupted the Sultan ; * and 
Hassan Alattan assisted to lop off the flower that once blossomed in 
our own harem.* 

“ * Pardon me, great Sir,’ said the silly old fellow ; ‘ Hassan Alattan 
was closetted at the time, and in high debate Vith the Reis Eflendi.*' 

“ ' I very much doubt it,* rejoined tlie Sultan. 

‘ Most true, nevertheless,* said Sadi ; * for it was just^ the time 
that the Agar— but 1 think your Highness,* he observed, sin^ilRillr check- 
ing himself, ‘ has not beam my story before, and* 

“ ‘ rVe heard enough,* repliecTthe Sultan, quickly. ‘ By the tribe of 
Koraysch*, I have discovered the traitor V 

Poor old Sadi saw»that he had oetrayed his friend, and he did not 
dare refuse now to reveal &1I he knew, 32^r he recoveredTrom the stupe- 
faction into which his egregious folly had plunged him ; and then he 
looked quite bewildered, *and there was ttomething so irresistibly ludi- 
crous in his doleful a^ct, that the Sultan, who was not in a bad 
humour, pardoned him his deception, and walked away, leaving him to 
the enjoyment of his own company — which, I suppose, was not very 
much to his taste just then, for he slipped away, and ran to warn the 
Reis Effendi, who rewarded him for the part he had been playing as he 
might have expected. The Sultan’s messengers of death arrived at the 
Reis Eflendi’s nearly at the same mbment as poor Sadi’s head rolled at 
his feel : he knew what his own fate would be, anrj, whilq his arm was 
yet free, with a stroke of his scimitar he nearly severed his* own head 
from his body." 

“ Very good, indeed — very^ood,’* remarked the Prince; a lesson 
from you, ^r, would perhaps have put him more on his guard for the 
future.* It conveys a moral which you yourself appear to have attended 
to,** he added, with a smile; and, rising, invited Sir Sidney to go with 


are unchairgeable.” The other part is susceptible of abrogation Tin such wise that 
the decrees which are foupd inscribed at a certain epoch can be revoked or modified 
by Ood to a Hubsiequent one. From this it arises that the Aw/iffd (sing. fVaig)^ 
ithat is to say, men who have attained the highest degree of banctiry — when the 
slave enters into the confidence of his Master (a), and can read in the book of 
“ Destinies,” — sc^netimes make predictions which are neyer fulfilled, and which 
can only be accounted for by the decrees which* have been revealed to the world 
having been afterwards revoked by tho will of God. Such, At least, is the belief of 
the Arabs. — J, F. 

* The tribe of Koraysch, to which Mahomet belonged, was the issue of Ishmael, 
the son of Abraham. 


(a) The Ma8|gdniaDS do not represent God as a Father of whom they are fho 
children^ but as a merciful Master of whom they are the elaves. 
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him to the King, which he did. as an audience had been requested and 
granted. 

As Sit Sidney concluded, we arose from the table, delighted and 
entertained, as usual, With his versatile powers of conversation, that 
flows copiously and gracefully into any channel it inav chance to be 
conducted, whatever the branches of knowledge to whicn it )eads ; and 
from such-like stories of his past life would he turn with easy transition 
to illustrate with the happiest perspicuity the leading facts ayd princijjles 
of knowledge and science, of describe the manners iTnd pursuits of 
various nations, and the natural and artificial productions of other 
countries. 

Colonel W , during dinner, touched upon the scheme of the 

French Government for conquering and cplonizinj^ the territory of 
Algiers, and expressed hit surprise at the defeat of the French expedi- 
tion at Constantine. Sir Sidnc 5 f replied, that the French were little 
qualified to colonize barbarous or half-civilized countries; and gave 
many excjtllent reasons for their want of success, which 1 do not relate 
on accoc^'bf their singular Itccordance with the argumehts and opinions 
of Kozet, \Vlnch he has given in his “ Voyage dans la Regence Alger ^ 
A wealthy, and one ofithe most distinguished Poles that unhappy country 
can boast of numbering amongst her truest patnots (I forget his name, 
they are so awkward to rememhp^r) inquired tlie Arabs did not some- 
times procure large quantities of gold from some mountains in the adja- 
cent countries ; and Sir Sidney told him lhatiuthey fetched it from the 
empire of Houssa, and the Wangara, or gold country, where it is found 
washed down from the Kong Mount*, and thus discoursing, he was 
led to make some curious observations on the commerce between 
Nortlforn and Central Africa, and those lands visited by the merchants 
and traders of Egypt, and, 1 believe, Phoenicia, and whither our modern 
enterprising travellers have hitherto failed to penetrate — the substance 
of which will be found in this letter.* from Admiral Sir Sidney Smith to 
the Right Honourable Vesey FitzGerald, when President of the Board 
of Trade, a«(f which** will convey a slight idea of the vigorous, compre- 
hensive, and ever-aclive mind of ^he accomplished writer : — 

** Dear Sir, — It is desirable that (he attention of the Board of 
Trade, and commercial cities where steam-vessels are in u^, should be 
called to a part of Africa nearer Gibraltar, and more healthy, than<Sierra 
Leone— consequently, offering facilities towards that extension of com- 
merce in new chanRels, which Parliament professes to have so much at 
heart to provbky, excite, and support, in lieu of the inhuman slave-trade. 
The part in question is the southern slope of Atlas, accessible from each 
end by tbe Syrtis in the Mediterranean, and froifi the Atlantic Coast, 
opposite the Canary Islands, by Santa Cruz (Agadeer), Werdnou, andf 
Arguin, at the south-west end of that immense chain inhabited bv abori- 
gines and descendants of th^Phoenicians and Roman colonists, who have 
little, intercourse wifih Morocco or the Barbary State, and who are syste- 
matically insulated by those Powers, and debarred from intercourse with 
Europeans, lest arms should be imported, and a combination made in 
their favour, such as would prevent these Saracen locusts from exacting 
contributions from them sword in hand, to a degree that impoverishes 
them so that they have less surplus wherewith to buy^ioch European 
commodities as find their way to them. Tliey are not, however) 
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without the precious metals, in the form of massive ornaments, and 
hoards of Spanish dollars received from the Jews for corn suppiied to 
the wine countries in the south of Europe. JThis new channsl would, 
I am persuaded, afford a great vent for our muslins, calicoes, light 
woollens, cutlery, and earthemi^re — returning gold-dust and ingots, 
Morocco leather, gum, ostrich mathers, hard woods, raw silk, mohair, 
and raw materials of various kinds ; also corn, to counterbalance our 
dependence* the Baltic and Black Sea. Commerce of this kind 
would operate lavourably towards the aholkion of the northern slave- 
trade, without ^liich all our efforts to the westward of the Negro 
Stales operate but imperfectly towards the tranquillity and safety of the 
population. 

‘‘ I visited Morocco in If 87-8, and the northern slope of this chain near 
the Atlantic; and was assured by travellers who came from the south- 
ward that they had had to pass ravinles and beds of torrents like deep 
arms of a formerly-existing sea, the edges encrusted wi|li salt, and 
having rulled^pebhles and broken shells^ in the* deeper jB^Innels, to 
which /acts the narrative of sl^jnvrecked persons furnislf^hicurrent 
testimony. I was assured that anchors with four branches (the Phoeni- 
cian form) were to be s^en in theje valleys^ ^rl the Arabic name of 
one, Wed-el-Marsa, %tlje Valley *bf Anchorage' (though no longer 
used as such from the barred entrance);^ffords proof of the tradition of 
the natives as to the water formerly having been there open to the sea, 
if it has not been used ^s a port by theirt since their invasion. Arguin 
Island, in a bay behind the shqal sand-bank of that name (on which 
the ill-fated, ill-disciplined, ill-directed Medusa was wrecked*), affords 
excellent anchorage. This was the first commercial establishment of 
the Portuguese on that coast, and was relinquished from the eiibessive 
heat of the evening sun reflected from the white shining sand-hills of 
the bay on the opposite coast, as in a focus. 

“ At present the only port of Arguin is Santa Cruz, called by the 
Moors Agadeer. It is shut up by an edict of the flmper^r of Morocco', 
to favour his comparaiively new establishment at Mo^dore, from 
which he raises a certain revenue, and where he encourages European 
merchants and Gibraltar Jew« to reside, whose intercourse with any 
oihe^ port interdicted. 

“ Mr. Jackson, who resided at Santa Cruz twenty years, has published 
a detailed and interesting account of its commerce with Timbuctoo, 
where his partner resided. The pretended difficultiefifof the journey across 
the desert are all the inventions of the Jews, to presarve their present 
monopoly. Adam, jn his account of his shipwreck, kept an itinerary, 
which is corroborated by other accounts published by Mr. Walkner, 
and the Hydrographical Society of Paris, of which I am one of the 
founders. T|ie Arabs bring the gold of tlie Empire of Houssa and tlie 
'V^angara, or gold country, where it is found washed down in very con- 
siderable quantities, across the desert to Soak Atsa, a great mart, or 
Bledel-Moussa ; so called from the tomb of an ancestor of the present 
Sheik being there situated, and is considered as a sanctuary. 

***The character of the present Sheik, Isidi Hishem.is well delineated 


* Being unaware of the indraught of the cunent, though well knowa to the 
ancients, bikV cxjlcri^nced sea oific^rs ol modern times.— *J« F. 
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by Mr. Jackson, and he states him to be very sote, as also the inhabit- 
ants of ^gadeer, under the close of the port by jthe edict of the Em- 
peror ; since which they £re impoverished by being deprived of the com- 
manding advantages they formerly enjoyed. Sidi Hishem is sufficiently 
rich and powerful to resist the exactions of the Emperor of Morocco's 
black troops. He guards the only two (very narrow) passages in Mount 
Atlas, with a comparatively small force, and sends only simh^presents to 
the Emperor as his respect, for. his lineage from Mahorfet, by Fatima 
and Ali, induces him to affura, but«not as a tribute or^ homage, which 
he expressly disavows. The Sheik is at war with the Emperor of 
Morocco just now, so that all intercourse with Mogadore is closed. 

“ It is recommended to open it directly b)& means bf the Lancerote, 
Fuerteventura, and other Canary Island boats, and to send a surveying 
vessel to examine Wednoon anil Wcd-el-Marsa, verifying carefully 
whether the great desert is not lower than the Atlantic, and ascertaining 
the width of the bar,^ to see if my operation at Lake Marcotis, behind 
Alexandrilt, into which 1 let the sea, is or is/ not practicable.* The 
same examination and verification sho&ld also be made in the Syrtis, 
between Bengazy, at the south-west corner of Barca (the ancient Cyreirj), 
and the north-east end of Atlas, balled Benoli(;]. This whole extent, 
from the Atlantic to Alcxandriapp. might be eivplorcd by a Mahometan 
Sepoy in our service, professing to be honieward bound through Mecca, 

ji 

* Extract from a letter to the Consul at Mot^adore : — 

To revert to the geology of the coast, pray inquire particularly as to the dis- 
tricts in the deserts where shells and rounded pebbles are found, and whether there 
are any pf the latter at the edge of or under the vegetable earth washed down from 
the southern slope of Mount Atlas chain, all the w^ay to Guadames, or further 
from Benolid to the now dry Barhabla, the south-east of the great Syrtis. beyond 
the Fezza Hills and the table-land of Barka or the Cyrene. If so we shall acquire 
a knowledge of the Ethiopic ,Sea, which dsaiah describes as existing in his time 
(chap. XV. 3.), and the waters of which were to fail from the sea (chap. xix. 5;, which 
1 interpret as haring bet ii realized by the growing up of the two entrances at the 
extremes of th% Atlas chain, from the efiect of surf, under the impulse of constantly 
prevailing winds and cui rents in the same direction. 

There is also another dried-up basin, eastwq.rd of the Barka table-land, called 
Berck Marsa, forming the ancient frontier of Egypt ; the port being then called 
Paratoniiim, also Ammonia, and Aphis (Bonn- Adjoiikah). * * 

It’* (the district in question) ** occurs to me only now as the east end of a long 
canal, which 1 am of opinion would be formed by the reintroduction of the sea 
consequent on the removal of the bar at either end, as 1 introduced it behind 
Alexandria into Lake Marcotis, when 1 caused the double dyke between it and 
Lake Mahdic to be hut during the siege in 1800, giving nine or ten feet depth of 
water. And taking it fur granted, as 1 do, that gusts of wind from the snow-capped 
Atlas, which form the sand-hills at the end of the desert, have left a hollow, whence 
the light soil was blown away, where not bound by the vegetation extending as far as 
the draining of the snow-water. 

** All this, however, is premature at present ; but I wished to give you an outline of 
the distant perspective, in order «t^ furnish you with the sort of questions to be 
asked, and the information to be sought. It will be quite sufHcient for the present 
to open a friendly intercourse with Sidi Ishem, and to give him a port ; towards 
leading his mind to which 1 send him (to be conveyed by such means as no doubt 
you can find, either by his own returned messengers or a special one of your own) a 
perfect model of a coasting schooner, with some little cunosities, as a present and 
peace-ofiering. He may not know who 1 am, but you can tell l)im 1 had some 
brave < Mugrehbins,’ or western Arabs, with me in the defence oi^'Acre, and the 
recovery of Egypt, eight-and-twenty years ago ; and I am not so old and worn out 
now biii, that 1 could pay him a visit were he to invite me.” < 
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who would join the annual caravan that passes Gadames from the west- 
ward, and this of right, without favour. There are probably^ sexjeants 
who write, and who could keep a journal in /frabic, if not in English. 

I close by offering my per^nal services to the country towards the 
development of a plan of sucH^'tnagnitude, offering in prospective the 
completion of the plan for the abolition of the slave-trade in Africa, the 
suppression^ piracy by the Barbary states, and the extension of com- 
merce gencraly. 

** 1 have the honour to remain, dear Sir, 

^ Your obedient humble Servant, 
(Signed) ** W. S. Smith. 

“ To the Riglft Hon. yesey FitzGerald, 

President of the Board of Trade, • 

&c. &c. 

In the gold districts, mentioned by Sir Sidney, where^ it is washed 
down from the mountains, it was formerly (an^ perhaps<Js still) the 
custom to fix. Curdles, with sheep-skins stretched out on across 

the ravines and fissures in the rocks, and in other places where the 
Welters descended, in order to catch the trea^un^ in the variety of sub- 
stances that are swept;, along by the stream, and which adheres to the 
wool ; the skins arc aftex*Arards cleans(M[vt)f the dirt and 6ther foul matter 
by a particular process, and only the gold remains, sticking to them like 
so much sand, which isoto the minutest particle carefully extracted. In 
some parts gold aloncP is washed down by clear streams ; and where 
this is the case the fleeces are* weighed previously to their being fixed 
upon stakes in the water, and when suflicicntly loaded with the precious 
sand, or dust, dried and sold in the same state — so much of course 
being deducted, for the weight of the fleece prior to being put into the 
water. And this was the origin of the Order of the Golden Fleece. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


FRANCE. 

We learn, from the details contained in the Budget for the year 1839 , 
that the town of ChAumont is likely to play hereafter a prominent part in 
the defensive system of France ; for the Board of Fortification appears to 
lay great stress upon converting this place intot a strong bulwark. The 
expense of erecting the internal works is estimated at 4 , 000,000 flrancs, 
or about 160 , 000 /., and that of the externalfal 3 , 000 , 000 , or about 120 , 000 /. 
The purchase of the ground neces.sary for giving Ml effect to the plan in 
contemplation will be 800,000 francs, or about 32 , 000 /. Independently of 
the buildings which will be cequired for the lodging of the garrison and 
civil eniployh^ the outlay already contemplated is little short of 320 , 000 /. 
Cha^mont is a handsome town, built on the side of a hill on the high road 
from Paris ta^asle, and upon the left bank of the Marne : 139 miles S.E: 
of the French capital. It is .the chief town of the department of the Haute 
Marne, arid contains' about inhabitants. The place was surrounded 
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by walls in Louis Xll.'s rei^, and farther ibrtiftad by his suceessora; but 
the defences were sufiEbred to go to decay luitirthe French Government 
determine to renovate it as a fortified town in 1821* since which time large 
sums have been spent in ifiereasing its strength. It is situated in 48^ 7' 
N. lat. and 5^ 9' £• long. 

HOLLAl^D. 

At the close of last year the Dutch Amy possessed the following corps 
of officers : — ^ ^ 

1 Field-Marshal (the Prince Orange), and 1 LieutenAnt-Field-Mar- 
shal, or Kolonel-G^ncTal'* (Prince Frederick of the Netherlands) ; li 
Generals of ** Infantry,’* 16 Lieutenati^NGenerals, 40 Major-Generals, 38 
Colonels, 18 Lieutenant-Colonels, 76 .Majors, 254 Captains, and 523 First- 
Lieutenants. and 387 Second-Lieutenants. The (3av^lry” officers con- 
sisted of 2 Major-Generals, ^ Colonels, 14 Lieufenant-Colonels, 16 Majors, 
69 Captains, 80 First-Lieutenants, and 79 Sub-LieutenaUts. The “ Mare- 
chaussde” (Military Police) comprised 3 Majors, 5 (Captains, 5 First and 8 
Sub-Lieutenants; and the “Artillery,” 1 General, 1 Lieutenant-General, 
5 Major-Generals, 7 Cplonels, 10 Lieutenafit-Colonels, 17 Majors, 30 Cap- 
tains, J40 First-Lieutenants, ahd 102 Sub-Lieute.iants. The “Engineers” 
had 1 Lieutenant-General, 2 Major-Gen4rals, 4 Colonels, 6 Lieutenant- 
Colonels, 8 Majors, 29^First and 13 Sub-Captains, and 35 First and J34 
Sub-Lieutenants. The adwiinistratu^e fund ions of the Dutch Army are 
entrusted to 3 Comptrollers (Intendants) of the^Frst and 5 of the Second 
Class, 8 Deputy-Comptrollers, 4^xdjonct and 4 Cadet-Compti oilers, 25 
Captain-Quartermasters, and 91 First and Second-Lientenant-Qnarter- 
masters. This enumeration does not include the corps of officers attached 
to the troops on duty in the East and West Indie* Those on duty in the 
eastern colonies consist of 3 Colonels, 9»Lieutenant-Colonels, 22 Majors, 
100 (Japtains, 326 Lieutenants of both classes — and 3 Captains, and 31 
Sub-Lieutenants, who are natives ol those colonies. ^ 


POLAND. 


The population of this kingdom an^ounted in the year 1829 to 4,137,634 
souls, which gave an increase of nearly 50,000 on that of the preceding 
year. In 1834rit amounted to 4.103,196, which exhibits a decrease of 
34,439 as compared with 1829. The number of females exceeds that of 
males by 32,000. In 1837 the marriages were 110,798 ; births, 208,908 ; 
and deaths, 132,027 : so that in this year 7^6,881 were added to the popu- 
lation. The rural population is at present 3,300,000, of whom 66,000 
peasantry pay taxes: an increase of 6000 since the year 1833,* Wa,^saw 
nad 139,654 inhabitants in 1829 ; and 136,062 in 1834. Previously to the 
first of these years they had increased at the rate of 3000 — or about two 
and a quarter per cent! yearly. The length of the highways at this time is 
1475 versts— -about 980 miles. Besides the late war, the population has 
suffered greatly by the prevalence of the cholera, which is estimated to 
have carried off 81,000 individuals. * 

[From official Returns made by Prince Paskevitsch, Vice-Regent of 
Poland.] 


. RUSSIA. 


The colossal statues' of Field-Marshals, Princes'Kutusoff-Smolenski and 
Barclay de Trolly, in bronz^, have at length been placed in front of the 
Kazan Church m St. Petersburghu Kutusoff is habited in a Field-Mar- 
shal’s uniform, holding up his mantle, which is thrown loosely over his 
uniform, with his right hand, and pointing to the distance with his left, in 
which he grasps a Field-Mar^haVs bdton. A French standard is lying at 
his feqta The statue is above six feet in height# and upwards of spven tons 
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in yreighk. The pedAsUl It hf gftmita^ and abot^ ten feet high ; the entirt 
elev4itioi:i> tberelhret is iU)Ottt fifteen feet Barelay de Tolly' is alsa habited 
in a Field^Mmhalh amfoiiiL, 


TRB CALm'vGKS* 

According to an official Return for the year 1836, the Calmuck popula- 
tion of that year numbered 15,000 kibitkes or tjents ; it may, therefore, be 
estimated at about 00,000 souls, independently of 5370 ecclesiastic^ at the 
head of whog^s a Lama. 

OIRJ^SSIA. 

The education of Circassian you^orcibly reminds us of the heroic ages 
of Greece ; for few^ys in this country are allowed to remain under their 
parents' roof until they hawe attained to maghood. As soon as a male 
ciiild comes into the world, a bow and quiver of arrows are given him as 
symbolical of his future destination; anamulet is at the same time fast' 
ened to some part of his body for the purpose of warding him against 
enchantments and evil eyes. After the tender yegrs of chUdhood are 
passed, he is taken away«from hiS mother and placed underlie care of 
some warrior of repute for skill in military exercises. This kidividuai 
undertakes to act the part of a father by him, and receives the appellation 
ot A^talik, or step-father. The boy is pot allowed to see his parents on 
any one occasion while ir^the Attalik's hands; so jealous are the Circas- 
sians lest their youth should be allowed^ to run wild bV the parents’ 
neglect, or be rendered effeminate by over indulgence. The Circassian 
appears, indeed, in his early years to avoid everything which may enervate 
him, and his scruples extend even to the society of his wife and children, 
From this motive he not only bids defiance to the violence of the elements, 
blit cheerfully encounters hunger and thirst; and though he might remain 
under his own roof, faring sumptuously everyday, will ofttimes wanefer up 
and down the country for weeks together with no other fare in his bag but 
a modicum of hulse and a bottle of skhau. He is, in tiuth, a living pat- 
tern of self-denial and abstemiousness^ and avoids all luxurious displays 
save when thrown into strangers’ society, or playing his part on public 
occasions. 'When, however, he reaches a more advanced peqod of life, he 
lays all his asceticism on the shelf, and sets about wliat we should call 
“ enjoying himself;’* for in every quarter you will find the Circassian of 
matured years fondly devoted to the coihpanionship of his wife and chil- 
dien; his homestead tlie very picture of domestic happiness. As far as 
my own experience and information go, 1 should say that no married 
peoplelive on terms of more perfect, harmony and good understanding 
topther than the Circassian and his wife— sharing emulously in mutuid 
solicitude for the wants and comfort of their houselfuld, and anxiously 
assisting one another in training their children until they are of an age to 
be placed in more competent hands. 


CHINA. 


TH8 ARMY. 




with* the Mongolians an^Chinese, who accompanied 
h 


into three sections, each section or ^vistom into companies, and eV^erV 
company consists of llfo men. The Mandshoors of Pekin form 681 coen- 
panies»mu$teting 102,1 iio men; the Mongolians quartered in that city 
Cluster 30,60q ; and the Chinese, with their 26«, mtfStCr 
39,200. The wfiole force of the Mandsboom, who do the proiimdal duty* 
U.S,JouBii,No.ll4,MAt,l838, H ‘ 
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amounts to 840 companiei, or 126,000 men. To those are to be added the 
** Wild-hunters,” who consist of 30 companies of Dachoors, 47 of Solones, 
and 11 gf Tunguses, who are quartered in Oluntshun: these 97 companies 
muster 14,550. The laifd forces of China would, from these data, appear 
to amonnt to 2088 companies^ and muster 313,200 men : the age for service 
is from their twenty-fifth to their sixtieth year. A census of the state of 
the military classes is made every two or three years, and the names of 
eveiy male of sixteen years ana upwards is comprised in the returns. 
There is a Prince at the head of every standard, who isstyle^a ” Dshasak,” 
a term denoting a ruler ; iigm^iately under him are the '‘Tosolakt&hi,” 
his adjutant or aid-de-camp, And the Chosho-dshau^in,** or bearer of 
the standard, ‘‘with the '* Neiren-dshaugin,” his aid or adjutant ; and next 
we have the ** Dshalan-dshaugin,*' or colonels, and the ” Somo-dshaugin," 
or heads of squadrons and companies. 

The Chinese troops forn|,two separate classes : the one consisting of the 
Mandshoors, Mongolians, and Mandshoor-Chinese ; and the other of 
native-born Chinese. The first-itamed class is selected from the diiFerent 
standards, and thence denominated exclusively “ Standard Troops the 
last-named class b^ar green standards'; whence they are termed the 
** Troops of the Green Standard the former^garrison the principal cities 
and towns of the empire, while the lafter do the ordinary duty -of ports, 
as well within as beyond the frontiers of China. The Standanl Troops 
amount to 266,000, and (he Troop«) of the Green Standard to 666,300: 
forming a total force of 932,300 men. The^Gavernment maintains 3000 
regular troops m Thibet, besidt^ a number of irregulars. With regard to 
Turkestan, there are not more than 500 native soldiers in Cashgar, but 
there are very numerous Chinese garrisons in all the towns, which are fur- 
nished from the adjacent province of Gan-su. 

[From a communication made by €?ather Hyacinth Bitshiirin to the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in St. Petersburg— dated Kiatcha, 21st 
Augot, 1837.] 

KONSTANTINEH. 


The province of Konstantineh, or Constantineh, is washed along its 
northern shores by the MediterrdUean ; on the east it borders on the 
Regency of Tunis, jvhile the long, steep, and lofty chain of the Jurjura, 
which, brimming out from the Great Atlas in the direction of north and 
south, and subsiding next to Cape Bougia, divides it from the provinces of 
Tittery and Algiers. Its southern .frontiers extend as far as the great 
desert of Zahara, but it has no definecF limit upon this vast sandy zone. 
Following the sinuosities of the coast, the length of this province is above 
300 miles, and its breadth, which has not yet been ascertained, iday pro- 
bably be, on an average, about 255 miles. Its extent, therefore, is greater 
than that of many kingdoms in Europe. 

The Regency of Tunis was formerly in possession of Constantineh, but 
the Algerines, favoured by the Coubay tribes, who were become* disaffected 
to the Bey of Tunis, rendered themselves masters of the whole of this 
Beylick towards the end of the seventeenth century, and have retained pos- 
session of it to the pi;esent day. It is traversed by two parallel chains of 
the Atlas mountains,— one palled the Little Atlas, which runs at a short 
distance from the coast, and the other the Gi’ent Atlas, 'extending south- 
ward along the fro^itiers of the great desert. The plateau between these 
two parallel chains lies at a cotisiderable elevation above the level of the 
sea, and presents the appearance of an immense plain. In this elevated 

ok 




' The province was under the government of a bey, appointed by the Dey 
of Algiers, at whose sole pleasure he retained his office. « In this capacity 
he exercised absolute power over his vast district, and ha^ngthc manage- 
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S lept of tbe public rev^nuc^ai, which be frequently epfifiilftPted by ef tortioPk 
e was'char^ed with deTraying tne whole expense of the government eskd 
defence of his province, ife was, besides, obliged to send to Algiers every 
year a large quantity of provisions, end a sum Jin money amoubting fo 
about 12,000/. ; this sum was th)^wn into the treasury of the Begepoy : 
the provisions wero obliged to paeiutain J anlssaries apd sailois. Hie eom** 
pulsory presents which the Bsy of Copstantipeh remitted also to the 
of Algiers, and upon which his authority and life depended, were at least 
equal ip amount to the sums which passed into the public treasuiy. The 
direet and inftfre.ct taxes and extortions of aU kinds with which the pro^ 
vince was oppres|ed, produced an gnnuar revenue of at least 120,000/. 
The public revenues being wasted dtogetlier, while in frivolous expenses, 
were nighly prejudicial both to agnculture and commerce, which, far frop|; 
receiving any support from the Govempient, the husbandman and trader 
were ground down Uy a continual system of exaction. Uncultivated plains 
and ruins are now the only vestige \eft of fhe beautiful provinces of 
N umidia, which, in former times, sent 300 bishops to the second council 
of Carthage. 

The Bomans regarded the town of Oonstantineh (formerly Cirta) as the 
strongest and nu>st wealth}^ place in all Numidia. It was the royal resi- 
dence of Massinissa and his aucceasors ; and we learp from Strabo that it 
contained magnificent palaces, and that, at the invitation of King Micipsa, 
a (kecian colony had settled there, bringing ^wifh them the arts and 
industry of Greece. We^re told, on the same authority, that this single 
town could send 20,000 foot^and 10,000 c^alry into the field. Being de- 
stroyed in 311, during the wars of Maxentius against Alexander, a peasant 
of Pannonia, who had pr^laimed himself Emperor in Africa, it was sub- 
sequently restored and eiqocllished by Constantine ; on which occasion it 
laid aside its ancient and illustrioq^ appellation of (Jirta, and adopted that 
of its restorer, which it still retains. 

We are indebted to Edrisi, an Arabian writer of the twelfth century, for 
some particulars upon the stale of Constantineh during the middle ages. 
He says, “ This town is populous and commercial ; its inhabitants are 
rich; they mutually associate for the cultivation of their lands and pre- 
sei-vation of their harvests. The corn^which they deposit in subterranean 
vaults, often remains there for a century, without undergoing any change^ 
Being surrounded almost completely by a river deeply imbe^iqd in rocks, 
and enclosed within lofty walls, it is regarded as one of the strongest 
places in the world.*' The Romans looked upon it as the most important 
position both for the conquest and defence of Niimidia. In the first Punic 
war Massini^a lost no time in making himself master of it. Jugurtha, 
too, employed all his skill to get it into his possession. Metellus and Marias 
successfully directed all their military movements from this strong and 
central position against their able and indefatigable opponent. Again, 
when the Vandals in th,e fifth century invaded ^umiBia and the three 
Mauritanias, and destroyed all their flourishing cities, Consfantineh resisted 
the devastating torrent 

We will now proceed to give a short sketch of the other towns in the 
%)rovince those of the lower plateau between the little Atlas and the sea 
are, 1st, Botigie^ formerly called Saldse, near Capd Carbon, at the extre- 
mity of the Jurmra: its harbour is secure ai|d^well protected against the 
north and north-west winds, which {prevail in tbeseelatitudes. It qnce 
enjoyed a flourishing trade, but its population has gradually dwindled 
away, and at peseht does not amount to 2000 : its antient walls have fallen 
into ample ruin in many parts, hut the castle, or kasbah, is still in toler- 
able fgeservation. Being situated nearly in the centre of the shores of 
Algiers^ occupying a position naturally strong and easy of defence, and 
having an exceilent l^arb'opr, it fixed the attention o{ the acute minister 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, Cardinal Ximenes, who brought it under SpapisU \ 
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dominion, and resolved to make it the central point of a new Spanisl^ colony 
in this part of Africa. ‘ • 

2nd. CSigel, a sea-port between Bougie and Collo. is important, both 
on acedunt of the fertility of the surrounding countiy, and its natural 
strength ; being built on a cape, or peninsula, which is joined to the con- 
tinent by a low tongue of land. It was the first African town subdued 
by Barbarossa : in 1(164 it was taken by a French fleet, and remained for 
some time under the French power, till it fell into the hands of the Turks. 
It contains an impoverished population, dwelling in 200 0^300 miserable 
huts. » ^ ' 

3rd. Colh was a flourislnng and populous town undfr the dominion of 
the Romans, who made it their chief naval depot. It was also one of the 
principal sea* ports of the French African company for the purchase of oU, 
Wool, honey, skins, (&c.; but the long wars of the French revolution anni- 
hilated, this commerce, and reduced the ancient splendour of Collo to 
decay. ^ 

Collo, Gigel, and Bougie are surrounded by the tribes of the Coubayes, 
or Kabyles, who form the most warlike portion of the native population. 
These people have ^always refused to pay tribute to the Janissaries of 
Algiers, with wlioraf tliey t«.at as an equal power. They follow a settled 
and agricultural life, and are far mori industrious than ihe rest of the 
native population of Algiers. The Coubayes of Jurjiira have a town at 
Colla, at the foot of fhedeastern slope of this chain, containing from 3U00 
to 4000 souls, where they carry on the manuOictiire of iron, steel, and 
other metallic* wares, and prc^i^are gunpowdW with the saltpetre which 
the soil of Algiers yields nearly everywhere in abundance. 

‘ 4th. Sior<t, near the ruins of the ancient Fussicafa, is an important 
position between Collo and Bona, being the ne-rest sea-port to Constan- 
tineh. Its harbour is well sheltered* against the north-west. A plain, 
slightly sloping, extends from Stora to Bom: this last town acquires 
muej^ consequence from its situatioU, which is far superior to that of the 
ancient Hippona, and by the extraordinai'y fertility of the great plain 
which occupies a large district to the east of it, and is 36 miles in len&rth, 
and from 12 to 15 in breadth, between the sea and the Little Atlas. This 
vast plain is, however, insalubrioui^i at most seasons, and contains many 
lakes and marshes. 

The tovwii^of the hpper plateau, between the great and little Atlas are, 
1st. Constantinehf the capital ; 2nd. Mtlak, a town with a population of 
3000 to 4000, near the confluence of the Hummel and Tsaab, a river in 
which gold is found : it is fllleen miles north-west of Constantineh. The 
environs of Milah are extremely fertile, and produce in abundance, and of 
the flnest quality, nearly all European fruits. Besides these there^re the 
small towns of Setif, TifFech, Bulle or Bal, and Kasbaite. 

The majority ojf^lhe tribes who inhabit the province of Constantineh 
are engaged in agriculture and rearing of cattle : several of them are 
numerous and powerful. The most distinguished are the Henmechas and 
the Nemenchas, who occupy the vast plains onr the left bank of the 
Mejerda, a river which serves as a line of demarcation between the terri- 
tories of Algiers and Tunis. It was with the aid of these two warlike 
tribes that the Algerines succeeded in wresting the province of Constant 
tineh from the dotninion i.of Tunis. They likewise rertdered important 
service’ to the Algevne Janissaries in their last war against the Regency of 
Tunis. 

The numerous rivers of this province flow almost wholly frobi south to 
north, and emjpty themselves into the Mediterranean. The Arabs give 
the name of Oued-el-K^ibir, or Great River, to those which, descending 
from Mount Atlas, traverse the upper plateau, the Little (jkllas in its lower 
pohitsb anfd, Anally, the marine; plateau, befbr,e they discharge their waters 
mtorthe seiu These are the Shellift westward of Algiers ; tnc'Bon^e, the 
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Rumurel (formerly AmpsaEa)» which bathes the wdls of Conslaiiiioeh« 
and which, alter traversinff the Uttlo Atlas to Gibel-Aouat, falla into the 
sea in the vast jrulf cooiprdiended between Gi^el mid the great imAnontoiy 
of SebarFous (Seven Capes); the Seibuse (Rubricatus flumen), which* 
after a winding course, empties itself near the walls of Bona ; and the 
Mejerda (Baguedas flumen), which waters the beautiful eastern plains 
of the province of Constantineh, and separate it from the territory of 
Tunis. 

The smalletYivers which fall from the Litlle Atlas are likewise numeroua. 
The most noted are the Mansurah. l^tween Gfgel and Bougie; the Zurah, 
westward of the promontory of the Seven Capes ; the Zeamm eastward ^ 
the same promontory ; the little river, which, falling into the Gulf of 
Stora, accompanies the Roman road which unites this port to the town of 
(vonstantineh ; the 9ued-Sg^ure, which flows into the eastern part of the 
(Tiilf of Stora ; the Mafrag (Armoniacus flumenj, which meanders through 
fertile plains, and falls into the Gulf o^^ Bon ; and, lastly, the Zaina, near 
the island of Tabarca. 

This province was anciently traversed by numerous Roman roads, the 
remains of whict^ may still seen in many places. TNb principal extendi 
along the coast. as far as the Strains of Glibraltar ; others, again, formed a 
line of communication between Bougie and Constantinch, Carthiq^e, 
Stora, &c. These roads were in general good, MdT might, even in their 
present neglected state, rendered passable, wmeh has proved the case 
in those parts which haveebeen frequented by the French troops from 
Bona to Constantinch and Stora. 

The natural situation of the town of Constantineh renders its defence 
as easy as its assault is^ difficult, and makes it at the same time an 
excellent theatre for extensive mil^^ry operations. 

Strabo, in speaking of the fertility of Numidia, says, that “ in the 
country of the Massapsillise (now the province of Constantineh) the soil 
Irequently yields two crops in the year, and that they have two harvests. 
Wheat, of which .the stalk is from .seven to eight feet in height, and of the 
thickness of the little finger, yields in some places 240 per cent. It is not 
sown in the spring, for the grains whish have fallen from the ear during 
harvest are sufficient for sowing.'' Pliny confirms these remarks, and 
adds, that “ owing to the lightness of the soil, the surflice of tti^ground is 
merely turned up with a light plough, that the harrow is never employed, 
and that the soil never requires enriching. The weight and quality of the 
grain are also remarkable.” ThaAbbe Desfontaines, a celebrated botanist 
who visited Algiers in 1786 and 1787, places the corn of the environs of 
Constasktineh in the first class. He obtained from 80 lbs. of grain 70 lbs. 
of pure flour, 4 lbs. mixed, and 6 lbs. of bran. The wheat of Mascara and 
Plemecen did not yield, from 70 lbs. of grain, more than 43^ lbs. of pure 
flour. Maize, sorgho, and millet grow in great abundance. They are 
sown in April, and ripen in August. Their leaves furnish Excellent fodder 
in seasons of drought. ^Saffron, indigo, the opium poppy, tobacco, pistao- 
ehio nuts, and European vegetables are cultivated with great success. The 
aine, too, thrives well, but the grapes arc kept for raisins instead of being 
employed in the making of wine. The olive gidws exceedingly well 
throughout the y hole of Numidia. The mouiftains of the Little Atlas are 
covered with wild olives, which, without being grafl|d, yield excellent 
ftuit. They are small, and contain but a small proportion of oil, but the 
natives prefer them infinitely to the cultivated olive. Many of the olives 
are naturally mild, and do not require maceration in brine before they are 
eaten. ^ 

The cotton^tree flourishes in Algiers ; and the Arabian writer* Edrisi, 
states, that it we8 cultivated, even in his time, at Setif, a town which, 1^ 
uonstantineb, is situated on the upper plateau. The cotton detained is» 
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however, of a very coarse quality. The Malacese, in which tribe the cotton 
plant is included, attain to a great height in this province. The present 
commercial transactions oof Constantineh are chiefly carried on with the 
Regency of Tunis. 

The population of Constantineh and of Algiers, in general, is mainly 
composed of Arabs, Turks, Jews, Christians, and the Berbers, or Coubayes. 
These latter are the primitive population, and the language spoken by 
them is supposed to be the ancient Numidian. They are a sedentary and 
industrious people ; and, being settled among the mounta^ihs. are more 
independent, brave, and warlike than the other Algeripes. As they arc 
not characterised by distinct features or peculiar physical conformation, 
they are generally regarded as a mixture of the various races whose inde- 
pendent bravery of spirit has resisted the various attempts made upon this 
part of Africa. The Arabs, who conquered Algiers towards the end of tbe 
seventh century, form a grdat majo/ity of the Algerine population. They 
are divided into two classes. Those who reside in and near towns arc 
called Moors, while the nomadic tribes, who live in tents and are employed 
in agriculture and the rearing of cattle, ge by the name of Bedouins. 

The Turks, who '^have been masters of Algiers since the sixteenth 
century, have never amalgamated with .-the indigenous population. Such 
of their children as were born of a native mother were called Kiil-oglus, 
and were not, except m very rare cases, allowed the privilege of entering 
the military service, the ranks being always fUJed up by recruits from 
Turkey. The Jews are hardlywore numerous than the Turks and Kul- 
oglus, and have always been treated by the rulers of the land with the 
utmost contempt and cruelty ; indignities, ho\xcver, which they conceive 
to be amply counterbalanced by the acquisition fil* wealth. Some modern 
writers have estimated the population of Algiers at 1,870.000 ; but wo 
have reason to conclude, from recent accurate statements, that it does not 
exceed the half— that is to say, 900,000, which may be distributed as 
follows 


Moors and Arabian peasants 

. 400,000 

Bedouins 

. ‘240,000 

Berbers, or Coubayes . . 

. 200,000 

Jews 

. 30,000 

Tusk^and Kul-oglus .... 

Europeans (not including the garrisons) 

6,000 
. - 24,000 

• 

900,000 


According to an approximate calculation, founded on nutnerous docu- 
ments, the population of the province of Constantineh alone would be 
1^0,000 Coubayes, 125,000 Moors, 100,000 Bedouin Arabs, 10,000 Jews, 
300d Turks and ^ul-oglus, and 2000 Europeans: total, 360,000. This 
return is exclusive of the French troops. 

[Compiled from a Memoir by General Baron Juchereau de St. Denys, 
rcM at a recent meeting of the Geographical Society of Paris.] 
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GENERAL CORItESPONDENCft. 

TO TMB BOITOR OF TBB UNITBD BBifiriCR JOURNAL^ 

Further Correspondence from Colonel Napier relative to the Affair 
on the Guareha, 

Mr. I feel reluctant to load your Journal, but 1 trust the few 

comments 1 am about to make on Captain J^b’s last communication will 
terminate my share in this controvmy. 

Captain .j ebb writes in a confused manner. He say» that the corre- 
spondence between me and Colonel Clowes enables him to expose 9k few 
of my inaccuracies^ * Why not expose the whole^ if they are inaccuracies ? 
He confines himself to tw<f, namely, my surprise that Colonel Clowes was 
not the public controversialist; and my charging him. Captain Jebb, with 
unfairness. 

To express surprise is not an inaccuracy. Captain Jebb has given a 
reason why Colonel Clowes ceaked to be the controversialist, and my sur- 
prise ceases ; but this retfson was certainly^ot manifest** to me before 
Captain Jebb^s letter appeared ; mor is the force of it manifest to me now, 
seeing that Captain Jebb, as being one of the 3rd Qragoons, is so far in the 
same predicament as Colonel Clowesb • 

With respect fo the seco|id point, or inaccuracy, viz., that I said I had 
offered to insert the whole of Colonel Clbwes’ statement, ~my first letter 
does not, rigorously speaking, bear that out ; but it must be remembered 
that my assertion was not positive; it was qualified, as was natural, when 
trusting to memory, forihe details of a letter written a year before, and in 
the midst of very severe illness.** Yet, in spirit, the assertion was quite 
correct—inasmuch as I asked permission to make an abstract, and gave a 
reason for so doing, thereby implying that, U peimisdon was not granted, 
the whole statement would be inserted. And this, my meaning, was 
placed beyond doubt in my second letter, wherein 1 offered to publish 
** all on both sides,’* leaving it to Colonel Clowes to decide whether the 
discussion should become public or ifot. 1 have, therefore, only to repeat 
that the question was not quite fairly put before jhe public in the first 
instance; that I have been, in my opinion, imprudently forced into an un- 
necessaiy discussion ; and that 1 have said ** no more than what has been 
confirmed even by Colonel Clowes and Sir John Elley, — viz. : the 3rd 
Dragoons were immediately driven back by \\\e fire qf some infantry 

Colonel Clowes says, a brisk fire from a division of infantry and artil- 
lery. 

Colonel Brotherton says, a desultory fire. 

Sir John Elley says, overwhelmed by the fire of a large body of infantry. 

These, three statements differ from one another, bi^ they all accord 
with mine, and, notwithstanding Sir J. Eiley’s expressed opinion, I affirm 
that I drew no conclusion — passed no censure— recorded no reproach, 
implied or direct. I merely stated a fact which carried no discredit with 
it. For that fact I have given my authority ; an^ really, when I find that 
the whole loss of the 3rd Dragoons, under this overwhelming fire ofartiU 
levy and inftSitry^ only amounted to eighf men, ifilled and wounded, I 
must be excused if 1 still adhere to Colonel Brothfrton's version of the 
affiir, and conclude that the others were mistaken. 

Captain Jebb, however, has latterly discovered an implied reproach in 
that passage of my work which immediately follows the one relating to 
the Srd Dragoons, viz., ** The fight waxed hot with the others, and many 
fell ; but fin^y the French General, Carrier, was wounded and taken, and 
the French cavalry retired.*’ 

To find offence jn this passage appears to me rather a morbid aouteneiu 
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on Captain Jebb’s part ; but I can assure him there is a misprints the 
word Imd beinfc omitted : the .fight had waxed hot,’*— and this correc- 
tion was^made long since in an .interleaved copy, which 1 keep to meet 
new editfons. o . 

With the rest of Captain Jebb’s’ statement, and his authorities, I do not 
wish to meddle. 1 am entirely on the defensive, havini: only to justify the 
passage in my history. Yet 1 must observe that Sir John Slley’s letters 
seem more adapted to display his particular and formal opinions upon 
cavalry warfare than to disprove anything 1 have written. Tbpse opinions, 
delivered with such impressive t'Solemnity, must prove very instructive to 
all young military men, if not to yetcrans, hut their applicability to the 
question at issue is not apparent ; and 1 presume still to think, his specu- 
lative and didactic opinions set apart, and the facts only looked to, that 
he has confirmed my statement. 

I now, Mr. Editor, send you some farther testimony upon this matter ; 
and, when Captain Jebb has exhausted his counter testimony, it will be 
for the public to judge. And if, as is most probable, the decision should 
be, like old Sir llqger de Coyerly's ** that much may be said m both sides^'* 
it may still be thought that my second letter to Colonel Clowes was not 
injudicious. . - 

I remain, Sir, youp obedient servant. 

William Napier, Colonel^ 

Cavalry Depot, 23rd April, 1838. 

My dear Namier,— 1 had hopud that enougti had already been said to 
have terminated the discussion with the 3rd Dragoons. 

I regret to find that it is not the case, particularly as I am forced to 
speak of myself, which is alwaj^s unpleasant ; but the last statement of 
Captain Jebb cannot remain unnoticed. 

1 must first observe upon the extraordinary attempt made in this state- 
ment tn invalidate your authorities, by making me absent altogether from 
my regiment on the occasion in question, and by representing both the 
Major of Brigade and the Adjutant of the 14th as too busily employed in 
^'allying the troops to have been able to observe the proceedings of the 3rd 
Dragoons. 

This is a very sumiqary way of getting rid of evidence. 

Captain J^lit) says—** The situation and circumstances in which these 
authorities (alluding to the forementioned) were, according to their own 
showing, at this time placed, are sufiicient of themselves to throw a doubt 
on their accuracy ; for Colonel Brotherion describes himself, at this 
juncture, as being engaged with his corps, which was sufierifig severely, 
and he is, by Captain Macarty, represented as being lost to his reginwnt. 
Baron Osten was also at this time, as mentioned by Colonel Brotherton, 
])articularly distingiiishing himself by his gallant efforts to rally, and 
Captain Macarty oescribes himself as generally engaged in the same 
duties.” . 

That officers rallying dispersed troops, and looking, at the same time, 
most anxiously towards a fresh regiment seen advancing, apparently to 
their assistance, should be pronounced incompetent to speak as to the pro- 
ceedings of such corps, when pnly within a short distance from them, is an 
inference that few wiK agree Co. On the contrary, these officers would, 
under such circumstances, naturally watch and scrutinise the conduct of 
such advancing suppbrt with the more intense anxiety. Such was the 
cgse in the present instance, and the accuracy of their testimony cannot be 
doubted. 

But the mode in which it is attempted tq dispose of my evidence is still 
more singular. 1 am first repre.sented by Colonel Clowesg in bis letter of 
the 20th of Mny last to Colonel Napier, to have been absent .altogether 
from any regiment on the day, in question, and afterwards* whoa ihig ia 
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found noi to havo boon the case, I am described by Captain Jebb^ through 
a palpable, but no doubt unintentional. mUconstructioti of Captaiii 
Macarty’s evidence, to have been lost to my reefittoent’* on tliCiOcCasion, 
and consequently incompetent to speak on the subject. 

It must have been obvious enough that it was ajUer the affair that 
Colonel Hervey, when lamenting to his Adjutant that the 3rd had not 
properly supported, observed upon the loss sustained by the 14th during 
the day, and mentioned me amongst the casualties, using the expression 
that 1 was lost to the regiment and this is seized upon to convey the 
enbneous impression that 1 was not presdkit during the affair. 

Colonel ClowRi and Captain Jebb are, however, both wrong. I never 
left my regiment on the day in question, until obliged td quit it at the 
close of the affair, when, on leaving the field, I beheld the 3rd Dragoons 
halted and formed ^p, passive spectators of our discomfiture. I am not, 
therefore, so incompetent tb speak as to what occurred, as it is attempted 
to prove me. 

I send you a letter, in corroboration of Captain Macarty’s statement, 
from the officer who was posted on the left flank of the regiment at the 
time Captain Macarty describes Colonel Hervey U> have gone in that 
direction in ofdcr to urgdonthe SrdDragdons. He also speaks to the 
period of my quitting the field. • 

(Captain Jebb next says, — ** that officers thus •circumstanced and en- 
gaged” (meaning, I suppose, the M»jor of Brigade, the Adjutant of the 
i4th, and royselOt ** signifying by their calls and gestures their anxiety 
for speedy relief, should find fault with off consider the pace at which the 
3rd Dragoons advanced to their support somewhat tardier than they 
wished, or that they shoilld mistake the decrease of pace arising from the 
impediment of the broffen and dispersed troops for a halt, is not to be 
wondered at.” •• 

No doubt great allowance will be made, by military men in general, for 
some degree of impatience under such circumstances. The 14thf Light 
Dragoons was re-forming at the time. It was not told off, and the enemy 
were still close in its front, threatening an immediate attack. It was 
natural enough, therefore, in such ^ situation, to feel impatient for the 
quicker advance of the 3rd Dragoons. . But their slow pace was 77of, as 
Captain Jebb says, ** mistaken for a halt,” as they did actually halt when 
within a few yards of the ground where the 14th were standinjf, as it were, 
at the mercy of the enemy ; nor was one sabre crossed, or one helping 
hand lifted by the 3pd Dragoons to cover their formation, or as&ist them 
under such difficult circumstances. 

As^to the main point in the discussion, viz. : the cause of the 3rd 
Dragoons thus halting, and remaining stationary and inactive when urged 
to advance, Captain Jebb says that it is a mere surmise of mine, and 
“ only according to my own idea of tnilitary tactics’%that I pronounced 
this sudden halt to have been “ unwarrantable.” I must here observe 
that Captain .Jebb has misquoted my words. I never used the word 

unwarrantable,” but*“ unaccountable,” which is somewhat different. 

I It cannot, however, be said that I am singular in my opinion that the 
3rd Dragoons ought to have advanced to the attack ; as General Alten, 
Colonel Hervev, and the officer in commanckof the 3i’d Dragoons himstdf, 
had the same idea of military tactics. Coftifel Clow<*s says he intended 
to have charged on arriving at the ground. It must,^herefore, have been 
evident that such was the right thing to have done. 

Captain Jebb says that I am unsxipported on this point by the evidence 
of Baron Osten, whose corroboration I calk'd for; but if, fiom motives 
which seem not to have been duly appreciated, Baron Osten refrained 
from speaking^lalner, he must now do so, to clear up this point, and I 
enolose^another letter from that officer testifying the strong disapfrobatwn 
General Alten expressed that the 3rd’ Dragoons did not advance. 
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Captain Jebb says—** It is not too much to presume that an experienced 
officer like General Alten would rather halt and prevent one repment with- 
out support from beins; committed as his own two regiments at that moment 
were;” but the Adjutant 'of the 14th states that he heard Colonel Hervey 
** beg the 3rd Dragoons to attack, and that the 14th would support in a few 
minutes^ as soon as the squadrons were told off.” 

Captain Jebb says that General Alten might, if he had thought proper* 
have ordered the 3rd Dragoons to have attacked ; but General Alten could 
not at this time consider the 3rd under his command ; nor wefe they in his 
brigade, as Sir John Elley stiateS*. They came up and went away indepehd- 
ently. • 

Having goncf through these points, Captain Jebb next remarks on the 
expression I applied to the fire of the infantry that caused the 3rd to retire, 
viz. — that it was “ a desultory one;’’ and he cuts the matter very short by 
saying—” The testimony of^^Sir John Elley willht once settle this question. 
He says, in his letter of the 14th January, 1839, that the 3rd Dragoons were 
overwhelmed by the fire of a large body of infantry.” 

Now, however clear a perception of the affair Sir John Elley may be sup- 
posed to have had at a distance, it must be iMlowed that those actually under 
fire are far better judges of the seriousness of ii. than those at a distance. 
It is from its effects, and not its noise, that it is to be judged. 

Colonel Clowes says,+hat it was “the brisk fire of a division of the ene- 
my’s infantry and artillery which opemed upon the 3rd Dragoons.*’ 

Sir John felley says that “ they were overirfi^lnssd by the fire of a large 
body of infantry.” “ 

The loss sustained by the 3rd Dragoons on this occasion by this fire of 
the enemy does certainly not eprrespond with thi^ above de«5criptions of it ; 
and if the Gazette is good authority in such mat?iers. Colonel Clowes and 
Captain Jebb have both overrated this Ibss by nearly one-third. But, after 
all, it was mo.^t trifling, when the numbers of a cavalry regiment in those 
days are taken into consideration ; and the regiments actually engaged lost 
nearly ten times as much I The loss sustained by cavalry in the field from 
the fire of the enemy is anything hut a test of its conduct ; and the 3rd 
Dragoons would, perhaps, have lost even less than they did had they 
attacked the squadrons of the enemy, already shaken and crippled, as they 
were, by the charges. they had previously sustained, instead of remaining 
stationary as they did. 

I will only add, that it was evidently to the British infantry close at 
hand that the cavalry owed its safety, and not, as Sir John Elley opines, 
to ** the bold countenance of the cavalryr* that our infantry owed theirs. 
For the ‘27th and 40th Regiments, alone, drove back, by a briWiant charge, 
this very infantry which caused the 3rd Dragoons to retire. 

To conclude, I wish it to be distinctly understood, that in this discussion 
I have never intencfeA to claim any particular merit for my own corps. It 
was opposed to very superior numbers — its attacks were repulsed, and it 
.suffered severely. 

I leave it to others to pronounce between the discordant statements that 
have appeared, and to judge whether the 3rd Dragoons performed, on this 
occasion, those “ hrilliqnt service^ ” which are claimed for them, or whether 
the details, which have been forced into publicity, have proved more 
favourable than your origiafll statement, which was certainly never in- 
tended to give offeree, but, on the contrary, expressly devised to avoid it. 

1 remain, flqr dear Napier, yours sincerely, 

T. W. Brothxrton. 

To Colonel Wm* Napier, C.B., &c. &c. &c. ^ 

Carden Park, near Chester* April 17, 1838. 

My dear BROTHERTON,-^In answer to your letter of the 6th instant, I 
can K>u\y on the contested point, whether or ^.not General Victor 
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Altett intended to hkit tin 3rd Drafiooits at thi affdir Oti the Guat^a, 
that no order to that effect ever passed through nie afs hie Brigade Maloir. 
I never heard of it, and it is completely at vayanee tirith all S tecolfeet 
(and they made a deep impression on me at the' time) of the diffeterit con- 
versations 1 had with General Alien on the subject. According to, these 
recollections, 1 will now only add, that he expressed strongly hie disdpprO'- 
bation at the Zrd Dragons not advancing. 

The 3rd Dragoons, l^longing to a different Brigade, were not under the 
immediate arders of General Alten. 

I regret extremely being drawn into thiS controversy, but, being appealed 
tO| I feel in honour bound to state \^atT know and believe to be the truth. 

Yours ever sincerely, 

W. OsTEN, Lieut.-Col. 

My dear BRorftERTON^My attention having been accidentally called 
to this unpleasant discussion, relative to the dffair of the Guarena, and in 
which you have taken a part, I think it but justice to you, in as far as 1 
am able to corroborate your statement, to give you in as few words as 
possible all that came within my observation, and of which 1 have a perfect 
recollection.' was at the time a Subaltesn in tlfb 14th Dragoons, and 
placed. on the extreme left of the regiment, when General Alten came up 
to Colonel Hervey, who was close to us rallying the men. I heard them 
bStli at this 1 ime express dissatisfaciipn that th^sA Dragoons did not move 
up quicker to the attaqjc. Immediately after, as soon as the regiment was 
formed, but before it coSld be told Colonel Hervey came round the 
flank, as described by the Adjutant, Lieutenant Macarty, and repeatedly 
ordered the trumpeter v^o attended him to sound the trot, which was not 
noticed by the 3rd Dragoons. I saw nothKng between them and us to im- 
liede their progress, and 1 think |]iey were quite near enough to hear us and 
to see the gestures we made to induce them to hasten to our assistance at 
that critical moment, when we were but just formed, after being l^arassed 
and crippled by repeated charges on the enemy, who were still close to us, 
and threatened us with an immediate attack. Colonel Hervey, failing in 
this endeavour to make the 3rd quicken their pace, returned to the front of 
the regiment, expressing his dissatisfaction in strong terms, and the regi- 
ment remained in their position until the enemy retired. 

Thdn, as to your not having been present at this dffair, I^atp able to say, 
with a perfect recollection of the fact, as it fell to my lotto carry the report 
from you to Colonel Hervey of your being wounded and obliged to leave 
the held, that this did not occur until the close of the affair, and after the 
last charge we made on the enemy. 

Very truly yours, 

Henry White, 

Colonel, Royal Longford Militia, 
late Lieutenant*! 4th Light Dragoons. 

To Colonel Brotherton, C.B., &c. &c. 

The Busaco Controversy. 

Mr. £DiTOR,-*Before taking leave of Sir Johq Cameron, I b^ permis- 
sion to subnq); to your readers the followiw letter /rom Colonel Light foot, 
to which I have formerly had occasion to^aSlude, and which bears mate- 
rially on the subject of dispute between Sir John apa myself. 

After some preliminary remarks, Colonel Lightfoot says— “ To come to 
the immediate subject of your letter — namely, the real details of the battle 
as Jar as concerns the right brigade of the third division— first, I would 
observe that your sketch of the ground is on too small a scale to afford a 
correct idea^of the position occupied by the 88th and the four companies 
of the 45th, at least of that part of it occupied by the latter. That part 
gave me a tdear, ymintetrupM, view of the whole face of the poAUoh to 
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our riprilt, to beyond the road of St. Antonio de Cantaro, but entirely 
excluded me from any view of the Coimbra side of if. the rocks on the 
summit of the hill concealing from me everything behind them. Indeed, 
my position was like the flknk of a bastion, with relation to the general 
position on the right ; I therefore cannot speak of any operations or move- 
ments of troops on the line of communication, not being in a situation to 
see them. The crest of the hill was here free from rocks for a space more 
than sufficient for the deployment of the wing of a battalion, and the 
ascent to it afforded peculiar facilities. On ihy left was a considerable 
cluster of rocks, forming a projecting point, from which the general line or 
direction of the position was continued to the left. Betweea this cluster of 
rocks and the foot of the high ridge occupied by the 5th Hegiment and 
left brigade, there was another space similar to that on which T was 
placed, and here stood the 88th Regiment, with their right to this project- 
ing cluster of rocks. 

“ Premising thus much, I proceed- to observe that, when Major Gwynne 
marched up his detachment to the position, the enemy, under favour of 
the fog, had already arrived to near the top of the hill ; that the instant the 
leading section of the , detachment appeared on the brow of it. a fire was 
poured into them fi:om a bodj)^ of tirailleurs, so close, that it resembled 
rather the fire of a close battalion. « 

Gwynne being wounded by this first fire, I brought the remainder of 
the companies into position? Upon this point the whole fire of the enemy 
seemed to be concentrated, and which we ende^V(3n.ired to return with all 
the energy we were masters of, bifi. our force was too insignificant to con- 
tend with the mass opposed to us. 

'• The fire which marked the line of the enem}* continued to advance, 
and whilst the companies, exposed from their feet upwards, on the brow 
of the hill, received every shot into thennr,*and fell so fast it seemed a per- 
fect massacre, their lire was quite insufficient to check their opponents. 

“ Thoir line steadily advanced, and we found ourselves at length involved 
in the smoke of each other's muskets at the distance of a few paces only, 
unable to see beyond the muzzles of them. My eye now caught the view 
of the enemy on the top of the projecting rocks, upon which my left 
rested, and in the act of firing down on my party (now greatly reduced) 
from thence. This compelled me to fall back a few paces; when now I 
perceived the? 8lh Portuguese, or a wing of them, marching into position on 
my right, in sections ; and some tirailleurs having at the same moment 
gained possession of the rocks in front of them, the first section of the 
Portuguese Grenadiers and they came suddenly and unexpectedly into 
collision, bayonet to bayonet. But the enemy came no furthet : for now 
the 88th charged round the rocks on their right into the Rank of the ene- 
my's column on the slope of the hill, and drove them precipitately down it. 
The four companies the 45th, and, 1 believe, the 8th Portuguese, joined 
in the pursuit as f^r as midway down the hill, and thus terminated the 
attack. 

‘ The enemy's column did not, therefore, at this point, gain the summit 
of the hill ; nor did I see the column at all — it was effectually concealed 
from me by the smoke o( the tirailleurs rising on the slope of the hill ; 
nor were the 8th Portuguese hjx)ken at this point—they, with the excep- 
tion of the leading section, weAs no otherwise engaged than the pursuft,, 
for they arrived only aV the instant of the defeat of the column by the 88th. 
Thus the honour of the charge belongs to the 88th alone : that of the 
defence, against one of the severest attacks ever sustained by a mere 
handful of men, to the 45th. 

** Engaged as I was at this point, it cannot be supposed that I c6uld 
know anything of the attack on the right; but 1 am informed^y an officer 
of the 74th Regiment, residing here, that that attack >vas rej^lsed before 
it had ^Mcended half way up the hill« by the light compa^iies, and those of 
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the f>0th, attached to the division, together with one or ivvo regiments of 
Portuguese, all under the command of Colonel Williams, of the 60th ; the 
74th and a Portuguese regiment being formed at the time on slope of 
the hill, in fi*ont of Arentchild's guns, in the Pass of St. Antonio, Atea^- 
child tiring over their heads. Four companies, also, of the 46th (another 
having been detached to support the light troops) remained in ^he neigh- 
bourhood of the pass, in suppokk and quite unengaged. 

** There remains, therefore, only the central attack, which occurred, I 
think, about mid-day. 1 happen to be able to speak rather confidently of 
this attack!%ecause I was close on its flank-^that is, near enough to pour 
a fire, by no maans ineffectual, inU the column as it drew near the top of 
the hill ; for. Colonel Meade having come from the right to inquire into 
the extent of my loss, 1 had requested permission from him to carry down 
the remainder of the four companies for the purpose of flanking the column 
in its ascent, the Spportunity appearing to me very inviting. The request, 
perhaps, indicated more zeal than discretion ;* but be that as it may, away 
1 went, and, placing myself on the brow of a hollow that ran between the 
cohuun and me. I opened a lire upon it, the men kneeling, and concealing 
theiriselves among the bushes.* Meanwhile the column appeared to be too 
much occiqded in .pushing the light troops befor^ them in front to take 
much notice of us. Presently I^saw the light troops driven over the ridge, 
and the next moment that ridge was crowned Jby the tirailleurs firing 
vigorously from it ; when suddenly, ^without ^y reason apparent tome, 
the tirailleurs abandoned t^e ridge, poured down on the column, the column 
went to the right about, and both urged their course precipitately down 
the hill. ^ 

** When I subsequen^y inquired into the circumstances from those who 
had been engaged, £ learned that, the liglft troops having been driven over 
the ridge in some confusion, Ma^er Smith, of the 45th, had been killed in 
leading them back to the charge by a shot from the rocks ; that the fifth 
division, coming up at double-quick at the moment, had charged thc^enemy 
in the rocks, and that they, seeing so great a reinforcement, had fled with- 
out further resistance, — using that prudent discretion for which French 
troops are so remarkable; and, communicating the same prudent impulse 
to the column, they both descended the hill together with extraordinary 
rapidity. ^ 

" That this was the fact is confessed, if I mistake not, by iVTassena, who, 
I rather think, accounts for the failure of this attack by the arrival at the 
moment of General Hill in the position : not that he speaks of any attack 
he sustained from General Hilh but merely of his arrival, which presented 
such a disjj^rity of force as induced the abandonment of its object by the 
colufiin. 

Thus the road to Coimbra was never in possession of the enemy, as 
Colonel Waller seems to have believed it to have beejji ; and as to the for- 
mation of a column on the summit, and wheeling to its nght to sweep the 
ridge, it is the first time 1 have heard of it. Some inuividual tirailleurs 
may possibly have proceeded beyond the rocks, and may have been killed 
on the Coimbra side — but very few, I imagine. 

** There must have been at least two, if not more, regiments of tirailleurs 
preceding the column, acting, also, be it remembered, in as close order as 
the ascent and nature of the ground woindt permit— so that, when they 
gained possession of the ridge, they might have beenf^istaken by Colonel 
Cameron for close battalions formed there : indeed, though we are accus- 
tomed to say that this was an attack in column preceded by tirailleur$, 
yet it mighty perhaps, be more correct to say that it was an attack in line, 
supported by columns. 

St. Hellers, March, 1837.” 

It can scarA^ly be necessary for me, Mr. Editor, to point out at length 
the complete corrobqriition of my views, which every man, who has nbt 
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only not pr^udged the Question or questions in dispute, but whose preju- 
dices are not so firmly fixed as to oe beyond the power .of evidence to 
remove them, must find in Colonel Lightfoot*s pl^in and lucid statements. 
That it will have any effect in enlightening Sir John Cameron on the sub- 
ject is a consummation most devoutly to be wished, but one which 1 fear 
IS sce^rcely to be looked for. 

In concluding my last observations — which I had really hoped were to 
be the last, in bpth meanings of the word — I think 1 expressed an opinion 
that no futther explanation I could ofier could prove satisfactory to Sir 
Jqhn Cameron. What has sinc^ fallen from his pen has onFj tended do 
cpnftrm mp in that opinion. ' » ^ 

When Sir John is so blind as not to see the utter discrepance between 
his own premises and conclusions, it would be idle to expect that he should 
follow the reasonings of others, so as to arrive at a conviction he is averse 
to reach. He is surprised that I should tliink of retortitijg the charge upon 
himself, and can sec nothing discourteous in anything which he has 
addressed to me. I dp say still that the manner in which he alluded to 
mv t)eing only a Suballern at the Battle of Busaco, and the contempt with 
which, as such, he treated my opinion, wa? discourteous in a high degree. 
If Sir John in this dofs not appear discourteous what does lie think of 
charging me as he did (in the Number of your Journal of May, 1837) with 
contriving a plan of the ground merely for “ the purpose of suiting my own 
views ?” That the scale i^ limited, as Colonel Lighkoot observes, 1 fredy 
admit, but it is certainly correct as far as the spac<^ allows. Between falsi- 
fying plans and< wilfully misstating facts, 1 cati myself see no difference, 
and perhaps Sir John does me the favour to suppose I have done both. 

To Sir John Cameron 1 hav^ not the honour of being known, and I 
should have treated the imputation with the sil(>nce, as 1 do with the 
feelings, which it merits, were it not % the extraordinary attempt Sir 
John has made to fix the charge of discourtesy on myself. 1 do him the 
justice^ however, to believe that he did not really see the force or bearing 
of the language he employed in this respect, more especially as, with 
regard to the main point of the controversy between us, he uses language 
which conveys to the minds of others a meaning diaraekically opposite to 
what he tells you he intended to convey. Sir John says — “ It will be 
believed that I in no degree intended to impeach the talents or conduct of 
Sir Thomasi,P»cton, fdr whom 1 always entertained the highest respect." 

With this eulogium on the military talents of Sir Thomas Picton, Sir 
John considers it in no way inconsistent to say that at the Battle of 
Busaco he left the right fiank of his division exposed. This assertion 
Sir John characterises as a very natural renqiark,*’ — by whirfi it would 
appear he means a very harmless, innocent expression, which, if it has 
any meaning at all, bears no way unfavourably on Picton’s merits as a 
General. , 

Now, Sir, what ii the real purport of this “ very natural,’* very harm^ 
less, very ipnocefit expression, as explained not only by the meaning of 
the words, but by the commentaries of General Cantpron, Colonel Waller, 
and others ? It is, that at the battle of Busaco Sir Thomas Picton lett his 
right exposed ; that, in consequence of his doing so, the fiank of the division 
was actually turned by the enemy, who, owing to his stupidity and oversight, 
had estabii^ed themselves ju? the ridge ready to sweep thei.summit of the 
Sierra; that from this dilemma his division was saved by no valour or 
exertion on their part, and by no discovery or reparation of his error upon 
hifl, but by the promptitude, the skill, and bravery of others. It is main- 
tained that, “if assistance, and British assistance too, had not come to his 
support, he would have cut a very different figure in * The Gazette* to^vbat 
he did that day." In other words, but not in plainer £ngli.sh, Sir Thomas 
Picton, at the battle of Busaco, showed an if^orance, an tuskilfulneni^, a 
total absolute incapacity as a General, iQ doing that which, but that the 
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coiise.quene68 of his inootnpetency were obviated Iqf others, had reined the 
prospects of the Allied Army» so far as the gaining of a battle at that 
moment was of any consequence td the British arms, and the m(^ent was 
indeed a critical one, which would have sent them back upon Lisbon, if 
not a brolcen and dishonoured, at least a discomfited and Asheartened 
mass, leaving General Picton, as his just reward, to be tried and broke by 
a court-martial at the time, consigning him to a life of privacy and dis- 
grace, and his memory to infamy, so long as the histoiy of his conntty' 
should be r^d. Such, Sir, is the scope of Sir John Cameron's ‘'very 
natural” rei#ark, such, when spoken out, the^cruel, the monstrous accusa- 
tion brought bp him and others against Pieton's memory, and which by 
some strange obliquity of mental vision, for which 1 cannot account, Sir 
John cannot see to be any way calculated to impeach his talents and con- 
duct as a commander ; quite consistent with having ” always entertained 
for him the highesf respeck” 

In the endeavour I have made to shield the* memory of Picton from un- 
merited obloquy, 1 find it again necessary to remind Sir John that the 
rank of either of us at the time of the battle has little, I might say nothings 
to do with the points at issue. *The question to be (jpnsidered is, whether 
I, then a Sut^altern, had*not things passing under my own observation, 
and have not obtained evidence«as to what was transacted in localities 
where I was not personally present from those who were, which have 
prbvecl himself (then a Lieiitenant-J^olonel), ana others of equal rank, 
entirely in the wrong, ia tjje representations they have given of the main 
features of the battle upon that portion c4’ the line ? In doing this, which 
I maintain I have done, 1 may again say, to the satisfaction of every un* 
prejudiced mind, I beg Iqave again to remind Sir John Cameron, of what he 
finds convenient to ibrgfet, that I referred* to the infinitely greater loss of 
the third division, not as the soUf but as a corroborative proof of what I 
had established by other evidence, that the brunt of the day fell on that 
division, and not upon the fifth. Sir John in the first place suggested, very 
invidiously, as I conceive, that this loss might be accounted for by the 
troops not being, what he terms, properly brought up to their work — (I 
leave him all the credit of the phrase)— thereby bringing in the ofiicers of 
the brigade for a share of the incompCtency attaching to their chief. Now 
he shifts his ground, and, having first cried laud to General Napier, sings 
out a stave of triumph 10 himself, as having proved, by thfi assistance of 
the former’s letter, that the heavy loss sustained by McKinnon’s brigade 
“ was the unfortunate, though not unOsual result, of a musket combat at 
sixty yards, in this case with a* French column, which was enabled by cir^ 
cumstancea to establish itself in a position decidedly to their advantage, 
theyliaving crowned the height, and being above the British.” 

1 beg leave to remind Sir John Cameron of a very homely but very use- 
ful proverb, the purport of which is, that he should ^either congratulate 
himself nor thank his supposed deliverer, until he is su^e that he is fairly 
out of the difficulty into which he has brought himself. General Napier 
is here completely mistaken in supposing that the 88th had a musket com- 
bat at sixty yards' distance. They were the four companies of the 4dth who 
fought so gallantly as described by him, and as referred to in Colonel Light- 
foot’s letter, of whose conduct and that of thp galldnt men he commanded, 
I agree with the opinion expressed by General Wallace in a letter to roy* 
self' it is impossible to speak in terms too high. No^body of the enemy, I 
beg to assure General Napier, were above the 88th or 46th, except that 
portion which had gained possession of the rocks. Of this fact even Sir 
John Cameron may allow me to be competent to speak, and further, that 
the asih never fired a shot till they closed with the enemy. The gallantry 
with which both regimehts fought may still, I think, account for the !os^ 
they sustained; without the ingenious, certainly not ingenuous, supposition 
which Sir 'John's military experience” enables him to suggest, thaA they 
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might have beea brought badly up to their work. In this poiut of view 
General Na[iier^s letter becomes a valuable auxiliary in cofremorating my 
opinion to the cause of the astonishing .difference in the loss of the two 
divisions, adding to the proof that there was much hard fighting to account 
for the greatness of loss the third sustained* 

Without any desire unnecessarily to disparage the services of the fifth, 
justice to the former compels me to express the wish that Sir John Came* 
ron, or any one else of “military experience,” in their endeavour to transfer 
the credit of one division to the other, would account in a m^ner equally 
s^tisfactoiy for the fifth being enabled to attack and dislodged body of the 
enemy, amounting, as Sir John now inibrms us, iofive thoui'ind of their best 
troops, ** established on the summit of a ridge, ensconced in rocks, with 
ground which gave them all advantage, with the tiifiing loss to themselves 
of two officers aiid/or/y men.** Far be it from me to say that such things 
cannot be, but 1 may be excused for saying tha^., during the late war, such 
apparent abandonment of their usual energy, if not their usual courage, on 
the part of the enemy, was a thing that did not come within the every-day 
experience of most of their opponents. 

In exposing the futility of the attempts made to transfer the credit from 
General Picton and t*he thirdfdivision to General Leith and'ihe filth— for, 
with all due deference to Sir John CameiK>n, the credit which himself and 
his coadjutors would leave the third, in establishing their position, is just 
of as much high value as Sir John's “ high respect for the talents and c6'n- 
duct of General Picton" would amount to— l^.have to apologise to your 
readers for travelling so often ower the same ground : this, however, I am 
compelled to do, from the obstinacy with which Sir John returns to posi- 
lions whence he had been fairly driven, and which everyone must see to be 
untenable, but himself; restating errors that have4^}ecn previously exposed, 
and repeating inferences thrice refuted. At the risk, therefore, ot incur- 
ring the charge of iteration, with an epithet which most of your readers 
may think ought to be expressed as well as understood, I return, once for 
all, to the points that must be established before Sir John Cameron and 
the others can make good their case. Their premises are these:— That 
General Picton left his right flank exposed; that taking advantage of his, 
not to say oversight, but utter imbecility, the enemy had actually turned his 
right, and were attacking his troops in flank, who, unable to maintain the 
struggle air this disail vantage, were on the point of being beaten, when 
“ British assistance,’’ that is General Leitli and the fifth division, came up 
most opportunely to save them from defeat and their General from disgrace. 

Npw, Sir, to make good these premises, *and to establish this conclusion, 
let me bring back the attention of your readers to two thingf that must 
be proved — namely, that Leith’s attack was simultaneously with the* main 
struggle that took place between the third division and the enemy ; and 
secondly, that the point where Leith gnd his column did meet the latter 
was somewhere to Picton’s right, that is, at or near the point where the 
enemy are supposed to have outflanked his troops. 

Now, with regard to the latter, it can be proved almost to mathematical 
demonstration that it was not only, as 1 have dated, at a point interme- 
diate between Picton's right and lett,. but far too much towards the latter 
to leave it* possible to believe that the body he there met was one which 

< i.' " ' . ' ~ * ■) ' ' 

* The distance frombhe St. Antonio pass to the bottom of theiUe, of that part of 
the ridge bn which the left brigade was stationed, is, by the plan of the ground made 
at the time by the late Major Sturgeon, of the Staff Corps, an able and gallant offi- 
cer, about three-quarters of a mile, from which, if 300 yards is taken, the distance 
from the rise to the spot where the 88th and 45th fought, will, from the latter |o the 
pass, leave 900 yards. Now Leith’s three British regiments, independent of the 
Lusitahian Legion left on the pass, as stated by Colonel Cameron, w||t, by the returns 
of the Amy at the time, above 1600 men, which would occupy a front w 000 yards. 
Conte^cehtiy, their rear, when taMng gronhd to the Left^having passed the road of 
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had moved along: the ridge to the place of contact after tundng Ketonfa 
right, instead of being, as it proved by direct and positive testimony, a body 
that had ascended the hill, in direction of the point where it was met an(| 
repulsed by him.* ^ ^ 

So far again from this attack of theirs being simultaneous with the main 
struggle of the third, 1 have proved by irrefiragable testimony that the one 
was at the commencement, the other at the very end of the battle. The 
main contest of the third took place early in the morning, and was all over 
hours before Tilth’s affair took place. Of the latter 1 was myself a quiet , 
spectator from the position I occupied on the front of the Sierra, and af 
which time nearly the whole of the fhird were in a quiescent state, theit 
co-operation being no way required, on account of the enemy having, as 
Colonel Light foot justly observes, a mere momentary possession of the 
height. ^ 

While it is thus established by evidence that the supposed arduous 
struggle in which the third were engaged at the time of Leith's approach, 
and rendering his assistance so critical for their rescue, is a mere phantom 
of an excited imagination on the jpart of Colonel Waller and the others, 
what becomes of the whole case which th^ have 4aid, when we find 
the foundation on which th$y rest it, namely,*! he exposure and turning of 
Picton’s right, completely overthmwn by evidence which shows that it 
never was in the least danger? The troops of his right, consisting of 
the 74th British, Arentchild's guns, with other* portions of British and 
Portuguese, never were dfivon from their ground as stated,. while, as was 
well known to General Picton, ample support was at hand. Generals HiiTs 
and Leith's divisions on one flank, and Lightburn's brigade on the other. 
With regard to the latter, is worth remarkingt as showing how, through 
extreme anxiety to make*a ease, the wish will sometimes become father 
to the thought. Colonel Waller, •Vhile magnifying the importance of 
Leith’s co-of)eration, represents Lightburn’s brigade as repeatedly charging 
the enemy, and being charged by them ; while the truth is known to nmny, 
and as stated by Major General the Honourable Sir Henry King, in the 
pages of the Journal, that not a man of that brigade was called into 
action, with the exception of the light company of the 5tb Foot, under, 
Mr. Editor, your own command. 

To follow Sir John Cameron step by step, and to expose the mistakes 
he falls into as to facts, and the fallacy of the inferences he dfhws, is a 
thing as easy in itself as the repetition of it, time after time, becomes irk- 
some to your readers as well as to myself. So far, therefore, as I can at 
present anticipate any reason for continuing the discussion, I here take 
leave of the subject, satisfied that the evidence I have adduced has con- 
vinced Svery impartial person that Sir John Cameron, Colonel Waller, and 
others, have misapprehended, and, as a necessary consequence, have mis- 
refiresented, some of the leading features of the battle *ia the information 
they have furnished Colonel Napier. I have proved that the charge 
brought against Picton, no longer able to defend himself}^is not more 
injurious to his memory than it is uncalled for and unjust. I have proved 
that General jPicton did.not leave his right exposed, and that the state of 
.niings represented as being the consequence or that exposure is as purely 
imaginary as an Arabian tale. T have proved, that the main struggle of 
the 3rd began ana ended while Leith and his division \j|ere to the right of 
the pass, and behind the hog-backed ridge of the Sierra. I have proved 
that at the time of Leith's approach to the front of the Sierra tne 3rd 
Division had scarcely a man engaged — that, with the exception of the 
body he there attacked, not an enemy was on the heights but as a prisoner 

St, Antonio, the 9th, the leading regiment, must have passed the centre of Picton’s 
battle line, which egrees perfectly vnth the sketch 1 formerly gave in the journal, 
and which I did not construe to suit pxirposes of my own to disparage the servicee 
of the fifth division.” • , rp 
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of war ; while so brief was the occupation of them by that body, with the 
j^Ught exception fr^uently stated, no portion of the third had cause, or 
titnie and opportunity, tqjoin in the affair. 

Whatever, therefore, may have been the spirit with which this repulse* 
was made, so easily, as well as speedily, was it accomplished, as proved, 
among other evidence, by their trivial loss, and so completely were the 
third at liberty, and so perfectly had they the power to meet and tb repel 
this last attack unaided, that I do maintain, as I have proved, the ini- 
•l^rtance of Leith's assistance |o be exaggerated in a degree^ * hat is utterly 
absurd. ' ^ 

In a word, Mr. Editor, whether it be done by insinffations “ of others 
Wearing laurels which the 5th are entitled to,” by incidental remarks, it 
may be very “ naturally” made, but the invidious tendency of which I 
have, as naturally as I trust I have triumphantly, exposed— or whether 
it be by an open assertion pf their right to wekr them — 1 do maintain that 
the attempt now made to transfer to General Leith and his division the 
laurels which General Picion and the 3rd there gained, should be considered, 
and most deservedly, as a signal failure The evidence adduced has, 1 
feel confident, sufficed to prove ihaU at the battle of as fortune 

called on them to bear the chief brunt of the enemy's altacks upon their por- 
tion of the allied line, so did they acquit themselves in their wontH gallant 
manner : that the crefdiU not merely of having maintained unsulhed, but 
out of all comparison, of having ‘ there and then done most to add to the 
glory of the British arms, is ^tiil, and mu^t chntinue, where, until the 
attempts in question, that is for more than twenty years, it had remained 
unchallenged^ tvith Sir Thomas Picton and thk tniRD Division, 

William MackijS, late Major, 88th Regt. 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

Portsmouth, April 20, 1 838. 

Mr. Editor, — Two battalions of the Foot Guards have gone from hence 
to Quebec during trhe month of April ; viz.: — the Second Battalion of the 
Grenadier Guards, commanded by Colonel Grant; and the Second Batta- 
lion of the Coldstream Guards, commanded by Colonel Shawe. They 
were about ten days or a fortnight at Winchester while the ships were 
getting ready, and then marched by dwisions to the Victualling-yard at 
Gosport, whence they were conveyed in flat boats and sailini> craft to their 
respective ships. The Grenadiers went in the Inconstant frigate and Apollo 
troop«ship, and the Coldstream in the Edinburgh ship-of-the-line and 
Athol froop-ship.c '"The Edinburgh came from Lisbon for the purpose, and, 
having landed her lower- deck guns, had good accommodation for upwards 
of 500; the rest had plenty of space in the Athol. About * 600 of the 
Grenadiers, with a. proportion of their wives ahd children, went in the 
Apollo ; the Iflcbnstant I6t)k nearly 300 men, women, and children, exclg- 
aive of her crew. Major-General Sir James Macdonell, who commands . 
the brigade, was ta have gjne out in the Hastings with J-ord Durham and 
his imite, but aftei^wards %ent in the Edinburgh. The Hastings came from 
Shemess last week, and immediate preparations were made for his Lord- 
ehip¥ reception ; and she ie m iytxf tespect ready, her crew being com- 

* ted from the shi|is in ^dihaiy. It is said the cabins are very well 
anged under the direction and plan of Mr. Fincham, the Master Ship- 
"^Wrii^hi of Sheemess Dockyard, but no person has been permitted to see 
them eXfeept the officers of the ship, and a select few. About fifty of the 
Koval Corps of Engineers, and the band of the 71st Regiment, are on 
board, and it is expected that Lord Durham and gitaff will be down tor 
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morrow, and sail on Sunday or Monday. The Dee steam-dHgate, Captabr 
Sherer, is to accompany the Hastiniers, and, if requisite, tow her up th0 St. 
Lawrence, should there be any impediment t(9 prevent her sailing up ; 
but, being short of men, cannot leave the port for a few days. Two trans* 
ports, the Stakesby and Arab, lake out some baggage, and the horses of 
Lord Durham and of the officers of the Guards ; and should the Mada- 
gascar and Andromache be ready in time, it is probable they will be filled 
with troops, and form part of the squadron, to assume an imposing appeu^ 
ance. Very i%tle was seen here of the Fooa Gqards, as they were mspectaB 
by the Major-General of the district Sir Thomas M'Mahon, at Winches- 
ter, and. as before stated, when the vessels were in every respect ready, 
they were marched by divisions to Gosport, and taken on board from that 
town : they appeared in very good order, and most effective for service. 
The Athol’s party pbt to sea on the 14th, but ^ blew so hard against her 
that she was compelled to return ne^t day and anchor in St. Helen's 
Roads, thus giving them a little seasoning before getting into the Atlantic. 
All the ships had, however, most excellent accommodation and stowage, 
and there is little doubt in forty^eight hours the mei\, would get their sea- 
legs, and be H^oroiighly used to a ship. 

There .has been considerable biutle in the port since my last communica- 
tion, and 1 will, therefore, do my best to give you sgi account of what has 
bcdli going on. The Hellerophon, 80,^ Madagascar, 46, Orestes, 18, and 
Oamelion, 10, in addilio® tj the Edinburgh, have arrived from foreign 
stations ; and the Hastings, 74, Dec and Tartarus, steamers, and Charyb- 
dis, brigantine, from being fitted at the eastern ports. 

The Bellerophon, as mq^t of your readers may have heard, was, with the 
Russell, Talavera, and Jupiter, caught in a Very heavy storm in the Bay of 
Gibraltar, about two months ago, And nearly experienced shipwreck ; if it 
had not been for the great exertions of her officers and a good working 
crew, more serious damage would have occurred than has been fouin^tobd 
the case. She had the 73rd Regiment on board only two days before the 
gale came on, and, with her own ship’s company, mustered nearly 1300 
souls. Luckily the troops w'ere landed, and thus out of the way and in 
safety. The Bellerophon was without lower-deck guns at the time, it 
being intended that she should return to Malta ; but having struck on the 
rocks once or twice in the hurricane, and making from eight io*ten inches 
water an hour, it was deemed most proper to order her to England to be 
inspected and repaired, and she arrived kt Spithead from Gibraltar on the 
9th instant, and on the following day went in harbour. She is now in 
dock, and appears not to have met with so much injury as was expected. 
There as about twenty-five feet of her false keel earned away, the heel of 
her rudder damaged, some copper rubbed off the starboard side, and the 
planking under it started„which has caused the principal leak, although 
the shaking she has had will cause a general cauiking^to be requisite. 
Her foremast is rotten, and has been taken out ; the one she had when 
first fitted being sprung in a heavy gale of wind last year, the present one 
was issued in its place. Notwitiistanding these defects, the Bellerophon 
^will be got ready for service next week, as prodigious exertions are mining 
to re-equip her, and when the next spring tides corn'e^ on she will be m* 
docked and haftiled out alongside her hulfc.* Cap*tain Jackson, beiQg 
appointed Superintendent of Pembroke Dockyard, Has quitted her, and 
resigned the command to Captain C. J. Austen (thus setting at rest the 
report that all the Captains of 1807 are to be promoted to their fiags at 
the Coronation, as it does liot appear probable that Captain Jackson would 
be removed to a dockyard for only a couple of months, if such a step was 
in agitation). The future destination ot the Bellerophon is not j&i known, 
but it is surmisM she will be sent to America with troops, and then go to 
Malta to pick up her guns. 

The Madagascar eame to Spithead on the lOth instant, from Jamaicai 

1 2 
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after a long passage, having left that island on the 18th February. ’Since 
she quitted England she has been so unfortunate as twice or thrice to get 
a-ground ; and. on the ^last occasion, on an unknown coral reef in 
the Gulf of Mexico, she was compelled to throw some of her guns over- 
hoard. all of which she did not*; recover. These circumstances, and the 
serious illness of her Captain, Sir John Peyton, induced the Admiralty to 
order her to England to be docked and repaired ; and, within thirty-six 
hours of her ariival at Spithead, she had her powder removed, sailed in 
harbour, and was taken in dpcki Her damages under watef^kre less than 
those of the Bellerophon, some of the copper of the fals? keel only being 
rubbed off. and a general caulking required. Her main and mizen masts 
are to be taken out, and new ones put in, the former being sprung and 
fished, and the latter rotten. Orders are in the dockyard to get her ready 
with all expedition ; but, as new masts are to he *‘made, she will not 
be fit for service before Aie Bellerophon. Her destination is Canada, 
with troops, and she is to take out between 300 and 400 of different 
regiments (two companies of the 24th Regiment are in garrison ready for 
embarkation) ; but w^jiether she will resume her station in the West Indies 
or not is not determined ; at^ all events, she will only be a p.ivate ship, as 
Sir John Peyton’s health entirely prevents his going to sea again jfor some 
time, and he has resigijied the command to Captain P. P. Wallis : in fact, 
before the Madagascar arrived, Captain Peter John Douglas, late in com- 
mand of H>M.S. Melville, was appointed Commodore at Jamaica, and has 
gone thither id the Tartarus steamer, with instructions to hoist a broad 
pendant on board the Magnificent, and take upon him the superintendence 
of the dockyard and shipping. The Madagascar, as before stated, left 
Jamaica on the 18th February. Previous to 'quitting the island, the 
merchants addressed the following gratifying letter to the Commodore, 
expressive of their opinion of his conduct while on the station, and to which 
he returned a suitable reply : — 

** Kingston, Feb. 15, 1838. 

** Sir, — We, the undersigned merchants of Kingston, having learned, 
with much regret, your approaching departure from this station, cannot 
allow you to do so without expressing our obligations for the urbanity and 
attention you have shown on all occasions, and the interest you have 
invariably^tak’en in all matters connected with the mercantile prosperity of 
this community. At the same time, we beg to offer our heartfelt wishes 
for your speedy restoration to health, and that every happiness may always 
attend you. 

We have the honour, &c.”^ 

Signed by the Mayor of Kingston, and a considerable 
number of the principal merchants. 

The MadagascaHeft at Jamaica H.M. ships Seringapatam, Crocodile, 
Wanderer, Snal^e, 'Bingdove, Magnificent, Flamer, and Hornet. She left 
in company with the Felix, Portuguese slave schooner, on her passage to 
Sierra Leone for adjudication, having been boarded by the Flamer on the 
south coast of Porto Rico, and brought off Jamaica, where she was taken 
by the Madagascar, with 326 slaves on board. The latter had been landed^ 
at Kingston. The bquadron were all very healthy. H.M.S. Corn- 
wallis, 74, with the ' flag the Commander-in-Chief, ^[106- Admiral the 
Hon. Sir Charles li^aget, was daily expected at Jamaica to inspect the 
squadron, and afterwards visit the islands. The Comus had gone to 
Cart))agena with a mail. On the 25th February the Madagascar fell in 
with the Sappho returning from San Domingo, where she had been 
stationed during a negociation with the Haytians and the French Govern- 
ment relative to some pecuniary demands made by the latter, and which 
had been amicably settled, the Haytians engaging to pay upwards of 
sixty millions of fi-ancs by instalments, but gaining plenty of time fordoing 
so. as the whole is not to be paid until the year 18&7« The Madagascar 
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communicated with Crooked Island on the 4th March, and exchanged 
numbers off there on that day with H.M. sloop Serpent^ ormsMig. H«M. 
sloop Nimrod lett Poit Royal on the 7th February, w;th dorps for the 
Romney slave-depot, stationed at the Havannah. The Rainhow* 
was daily expected at Jamaica with Government money from Vera 
Ciuz, and would aitei wards be oidered home to be paid on. Thecom^ 
mander of the Carroii steamer, Lieut. Owen, had died at sick- quarters at 
Antigua ; and, until the Admiral had determined upon a successor in the 
command, Lieut M. Thomas of the Senngapatam was put in charge* Tba 
Madagascar, %a8 before mentioned, has bet lew defects, and will be reai^ 
lor sea very sho^fly. 

The Orestes, 18,' having been upwards of three years on the Mediter- 
ranean station, has come home to be paid off, which was done on Wednes- 
day. She came to England last irom Gibraltar, m charge of Commander 
Holt, who exchanged fron^ the Asia with Commander Newell. Her ser- 
vices have been latteily at Gihialtai and oA the south coast of Spain. 
When the people ot the Dockyaid hkve less woik on hand she will be 
taken in doik and rehtted for service. 

The Camclion, 10 gun hug, has been employed on the Lisbon station : 
she having also been upv^ards ot three years in colhmission was ordered 
home to be paid off, vvhich was done on Saturday. 

Ihe Modeste, corvette, constructed by Rear Admiral the Hon. George 
EHiot, and Lily, 16, constructed by the piesent^ufveyor, have again been 
sent out on another tria|-cruise to ascertain their respective qualifications. 
The Modeste was m harbotir for some dsqrs to alter ner stowage and tnm, 
and on Wednesday they went to sea, accompanied by the Pantaloon bng, 
the tender to the Royal George yacht, which doubtless will beat them both 
on every point after t\)is cruise the Lilyns to go to South America, and 
the Modeste to the Cape of Good.|lope. 

Tvso small vessels have been commissioned last week, viz., the Terma- 
gant, a biigantinc, similar to the Brisk, and intended ior the cgast of 
Africa, and the Ariow, converted from a cutter to a two-masted vessel, and 
to be employed on the South American station in completing the survey 
ot the Falkland Islands. They are Lieutenants* commands. Lieutenant 
W. J Williams has the Termagant, and Lieutenant B. J. Sullivan the 
Airow. 

The Heiald and AetdPon, post-ships, will shortly be repAt^ ready for 
commission , but little oi nothing is doing to them, as the mechanics of the 
Dockyard are put on the Bellerophon and Madagascai to hasten their reHt. 
Even at the Victualling Depaitment at Gospoit, the men are employed extra 
time in thejjaking-house ; they are making seven tons of biscuit a-day. 

In^addition to the Bellerophon and Madagascar in dock under repair, 
there are the following: — Royal George, yacht, pieparing foi her Majesty, 
should she think fit to ciuise during the summer; she has been under 
repair some time, foi her defects have proved more*extensive than were 
imagined. Revenge, 74, under repaii. Warspite, 74, afone time intended 
to be cut down to a iqurth-rate, but now all the work on her is stopped, as 
she does not piove veiy sound. Belvidera, 42, to be converted into acoal- 
depOt. 

It IS intended for the futuie to furnish all ships of the line with one or 
two pieces of oidnance to cany shells. A day sT ago Rear-Admiral Sir 
Charles Adam, one of the members of the Board of Admiralty, visited the 
Dockyard, and, being accompanied by Rear- Admit al Superintendent Bqu- 
verie and Captain Hastings, of the Excellent, he uent over H.M.G. Illus- 
tnous, 74, to arrange a proper place for a shell-room. 

Tbe Biitannia, Bellerophon, and Madagascar have had new Captains 
within the last week, viz.. Captain H. Dundas, to Britannia ; Captoui C* 
Austen, to Bsilerophon; Captain P. P. WaUiSjto Madagascar/ 
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Captain Sir Edward Chetham, C.B., K.C.H., h»s relieved Rear^Ad/niral 
Gkirrett in the Superintendence of Haslar Hospital. 

At the lamination of Midshipmen held in this Dockyard, as usual, the 
following have passed fbr ^Lieutenants this month : — Mr. Edward E. Mor- 
gan, Mr. W. H. Toole, Sir Godfrey Webster, Bart., Mr. W. H, Payne, Mr. 
Wm. Cashman, Mr. Spencer Hicks Pickard. 

P. 

P.S. The Charybdiais ordered to North America and West Indies. 

' , • Plymouth, Apifi 21, 1838: 

Mr. Editor, — The preparations whith have been maki^C;; for some time 
past for transporting the troops to North America, in men-of-war, have 
taken precedence of almost all other matters, both in the movements of our 
ships and the business of our Dockyards. With one exception only, 
scarcely anything appears ^ to have excited much interest at this port 
since I last wrote you, and that e]^eption certainly has been the subject 
of much conversation here : 1 allude to the loss and subsequent recovery 
of the Hanger packet, at Falmouth, of which 1 shall presently speak. 

At the date of my |;ist (March 20) the Malabar, 74, Captain E. Harvey, 
had just completed her fitmen'is as a troop-ship, Slaving left HSr lower-deck 
guns on shore, and been provided with every requisite accommodation for 
the service to which shg is appointed. She remained in harbour until the 
30th ult., when she was towed into tbe Sound by the Meteor, steamer, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Pritchard, who arrivejl on the previous day 
from Portsmouth. The Malabar* remained in the Sound until the 9th of 
this month, and then sailed for Cork, to embark troops (71st Regiment) 
for North America. The Barossa, troop-ship, wr.s undocked on the 23rd 
ult,, having been newly copperetl and her defects made good : she sailed a 
few days since (12th) for Cork, whence vdie will convey troops to Halifax. 
It was said that the Royals (2nd battalion), 32nd and 36th depots in this 
garrisffei, who are to join the service companies in North America, would 
embark on board the Barossa, but it is expected that they will take their 

S issage by the Prince Regent, transport, which has been fitted by the 
ockyard, and is now lying in Stonehouse Pool. 

The Inconstant, 36, Captain 1). Pring, went down into the Sound on the 
22nd ult., having completed the defects consequent on her late voyage to 
and from Halifax. She was not fitted for the reception of troops when 
she left Hamoaze, but was afterwards ordered to be so fitted, the fitments 
consisting of cabins on the half-deck (commencing on the fore-side of the 
Captain's cabin) for the officers, and fixed bed-places on the lower-deck 
for the troops, the ship’s company being temporarily berthed oi the main- 
deck. She was paid wages on the 30th, proceeded to Portsmouth oh the 
3rd of the present month, has since taken on board 200 of the Grenadier 
Guards, and is now qiv her voyage again to Halifax. The Columbine, brig, 
16, Commander .Henderson, which sailed vhence on the 20th ult, was 
paid off at Chatham on the 5th of this month, after having be^n about 
four years in commission : when she left this port heiOaptain was confined 
to his cot by illness, but, as he partook of a farewell dinner with his offir 
cers, it is to be hoped he is now convalescent. The Talbot, 2B, was com- 
missioned on the 24th ult. by Captain H. Codrington : she is nirt manning 
very quickly, as men are scarce here, but it is expected that She will receive 
a considerable addition to her present number very shortly from Ports- 
mouth. The Dockyard has very nearly done with her : she is fitting her 
lower rigging, and will be ready for sea in about a month or six weeks. ; 

The Commander-in-Chief, Lord Amelias Beauclerc, returned to his duties 
on the 25th ult. after an absence of only a few days, and re-hoisted hisT^flag 
on board Uie Royal Adelaide. 

The Vulcan, tevenue steam-vessel, Lieutenant-Commandtir W. Crispin^ 
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came in on the 26th ult., and started a^ain for a cruise on the 99th. The 
Lig^htning, steamer, Lieutenant-Commander Shambler.arrbed on the 9fth' 
ult. from the eastward, and, having received a fresh supply^ of oaels, uro- 
ceeded on the following day to Liverpool, for the. purpose, if wantect 
conveying the mails to and from Dublin for the next three months ; but it 
appears that her services were not retired, as she returned here this 
morning, and is gone on to Woolwich. The Devon, lighter, arrived on the 
same day from the coast of Spain, with unserviceable stores; and. the 
Meteor, steamer, Lieutenant-Commander Pritchard, arrived on the 29th 
froift Portsmouth, on her way to FaImouth,*th^ station to which she is ap-* 
pointed, for the purpose of being employed to take the mails from vessels 
unable to get up Channel, owing to contrary winds. 

The Ranger, packet, arrived here on the 3 1st ult., having been towed 
from Falmouth by tj^e Meteor. She was docked on the 2nd inst., and it 
will readily be conceived tlWLt curiosity prompted many persons (among 
others myselO to get a sight of her when in dock, after the perilous situa^ 
tion m which she was known to have been placed for nearly five weeks. 

The damages which immediately present themselves to the eye of a 
casual observer are the loss of *the whole of the fal:^ keel, and manifest 
injury to the main-keel ; tlfh loss of about siif feet of the lower part of the 
stern-post, and part of the aftei% deadwood ; the fracture of two of the 
pilules of the rudder ; and a very visible alteration the form of body on 
the starboard side, between the main and fore masts, there being an 
obvious indentation in tlee longitudinal curvature of the ship nearly amid* 
ships ; also, at the same place, a very apparent alteration of form in the* 
vertical transverse section of the vessel ; and several planks, both exterior 
anil interior, broken, as well as soqae of the/rame-timbers. 

She remained about a ftreek in the dock into which she was first taken, 
and was then transferred to another, which can be better spared for the 
period (about a month) during which she is likely to be under repair. 
According to the accounts given by the Dockyard people who were sent to 
Falmouth to get her off the rocks, she lay, at the time of their arrival, 
about 150 feet from the nearest point of the sea at high water, and her 
position was ** broadside on.” At the time of the gale the wind blew 
from S.E. : the vessel took the ground abaft, in consequence of dragging 
her anchors ; and, her head paying off to S.W., she was brought up in that 
position and lifted bodily upon the rocks. Her situation was ene of ex- 
treme difficulty for getting her off again, being in a complete vale (or 
gully), on the " off” side of which stood a ridge of rocks between four and 
five feet high. On the other hand, the vale itself presented nearly a right 
line and gradual declivity, along which the vessel might be lowered, with 
very itttle obstruction of rock, through a distance of 290 feet to the water. 
Looking at the difficulties of either line of descent to the water, the latter 
was determined upon as being the least objectiona];>le ; and she was 
launched accordingly, head foremost, in nearly a south-wjesterly direction, 
bit by bit*, after three weeks’ hard, labour, superintended by Mr. Spilter, 
one of the assistants to tho master-shipwright at this Dockyard, who had 
, thirty shipwrights and an inspector (Mr. Goss) to carry his mechanical 
plans into operation. 

The court-martial appointed to inquire into the ck^se of the vessel took 

? lace on the 4th inst., on board the Royal Adelaide, flag-ship, to tiy 
.ieutenant-Comrnander James H. Turner, and Mr. Henry Hunter, Acting 
Master, on alleged neglect and remissness in the discharge of their doty, 
during the gale on the 15th of February last, when the Ranger drove- firoito 
her moorings and went ashore on Trefusis Point, near Falmouth. The 
Courr was composed of the following officers, namely; Rear-Admiral 
Warren, President ; Captains Hancock, Sir Wm. Elliott, £. Harvey, and 
Hi Codrington* and the Deputy Judge-Advocate, George Eastlako; tmi* 
The Court, having heard the evidence on the part of the prosecation, 
adjourned till the nlxt day, when they met ; and, after hearing the defeone 
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on the part bf the prisoners, acqnitted Lieutenant Turner, and sentenced 
Mr. Henry Hunter to be distnissed Her Majesty’s Service. The Ranger 
was paid off to-day. It is not yet known whether Lieutenant Turner will 
be reappointed to her, but the general feeling towards him is of a very 
Ikvourablo nature, and every body appears to anticipate that he will have 
her again. • • j 

The Megsera, steamer, Lieutenant-Commander H. C. (Goldsmith, arrived 
herfe from Sheerness on the 1st inst. and sailed on the 4th for Malta. 

Mr. Walker, Assistant Master- Attendant at this Dockyard, went to 
Pembroke on the 8th rnst. ip thfe Devon lighter, with a party of riggers, to 
bring round the Penguin packet, appointed to be launci^ed there ort the 
] 0th inst., and which took place accordingly. Having jury-rigged her, 
they returned here with her on the 18th inst., to be fitted out at this port. 
Her dimensions are those of the Ranger, namely, 90, feet long, 30 feet 4 
inches broad, and 358 tons.,, The Penguin is now being unrigged, and the 
same party (with the same gear) ai« going again to Pembroke to fetch the 
Grecian, a new class of brig, which is to be launched on the 24th inst. 

The Swale, tender to the Astrea. at Falmouth, was taken on the grav^ing- 
slip on the 10th inst.^^to repair damages to gripe and false keel, sustained 
while employed in assisting to get the Ranger off the rOcks ; and the 
Tortoise, sailing-lighter, was taken on rt he next day to repair copper and 
false keel, having beep employed on the same service. The Resistance, 
46, was turned out of dock on the lllh, having undergone a small repair. 
The Ranger, packet, was turned out of the N^rtfe New Dock on the 11th, 
and on the following day was taken into that which the Resistance had 
been occupying. The Lyra, packet, was docked on the 12th, to be re- 
paired, ana coppered ; she will^probably be read^^ for sea again about the 
end of May. The Jaseur, 16-giin brig, was undofcked on the 12th ; she is 
How lying at one of the jetties fitting lev sea-service, and will be ready for 
commissioning in about six weeks from the present time. 

Thr Tartarus, steamer, Lieutenant-Commander G. W. Smith, arrived 
on the 12th from Woolwich ; she went alongside the Dockyard as soon as 
she came into harbour, to have some trifling defects attended to, and to 
receive a fresh supply of coals. Her destination is the West Indies. She 
takes out as passenger (^minodore Peter Douglas, v?ho is to hoist his 
broad pendant on board the Magnificent, receiving ship, on the Jamaica 
station, htiving been appointed to supersede Commodore Payton, who 
resigns the command at his own request, on account of ill health. It 
appears that Commodore Payton arrived at Portsmouth a few days ago in 
the Madagascar, which ship has been docked in consequence of having 
been ashore upon an unknown cora) reef, but it turns out lhakshe suffered 
little injury. She is now to be employed in taking troops to Canada. 

The Nautilus, 10, arrived on the 13tb inst., and proceeded to-day to the 
coast of Africa. The Tartarus 'sailed on the I9th for the West Indies. 
The return of the Pique is anxiously looked for, it being understood that 
her defects, if any, are to be made goSd here. It will be remembered that 
she was built and commissioned at this port, and that there are, therefore, 
many persons in Plymouth and its vicinity who feel great interest resp^- 
ing her, and to whom k will be gratifying to know her actual condition, 
after the many reports which have obtained circulation; some of which 
have given rise to much apprehension (at one period) eveA for her safety. 

The comroissioneS ships in harbour are the Royal Adelaide, San Josef, 
and Talbot. Those in dock are the Caledonia, Endymion, Lancaster, 
Ranger, and Lyra. At the jetties are the Resistance, J aseur, and Penguin. 
On the st<^s are the St. George, Hindostan, Nile, Flora, and Pilot. The 
Nile, si^er-ship to the Rodney, is having the cement removed IVofti the 
openings between the timbers, several ships having been (k)nsidered to be 
injurecl by^that mode of fiUing-in.— Youris, &c. _ 
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Mr. Editor.— A n unusual degree of bustle and .aetmtfhgs pervaded 
the port during the past month*, not exceeded even tknes of from 
which, appearances seem to indicate here* we are not far distant withaome 
power or other. During the gsJes* which have been very severe since I 
last wrote, the Skylark revenue cutter arrived here, having carried away 
her bowsprit, lost her quarter-boat, and sustained other injury. Her de- 
fects having been made good, she sailed on the 3rd inst. on a preventive 
cruise* On the 10th the Penguin packet was launched from Pembroke 
yard, built e'Xpressly for the Falmouth statiop : she is a heautiiul mode), 
and was constwcted by Sir Wm.^ymonds, the surveyor of the Navy: 
her cabins are iglegantly fitted with the mahogany saved from the old 
Gibraltar, lately taken to pieces at the arsenal. It was Mr. Edye’s maiden 
effort in shii)-launching since hik appointment as master-shipwright, and a 
great number of sjTectators assembled to witness the spectacle. It is but 
doing an act of justice to Mr. E. to record tTie fact, by saying that the 
arrangements made by him on the occasion were most excellent, and en- 
tirely free from the noise and tumult so often conspicuous at such times. 
Miss Cumby, daughter of the Ikte superintendent, named the little vessel, 
at the express invitation of Captain Corbyn.* There *will be two other craft 
launched from the same Dock 3 (ard shortly, viz. the Grecian, of 16 guns, 
on the 24th inst,, and the Peterel, another packet, on the 23rd of May. 
The following are the principal dimensions of the Penguin 

• ^ Ft. in. Ft in. 

Length of the keel . . 95 0 BroatUh, extreme '• • 30 34 

Du. do fur tonnage 75 0 Do. moulded • • 29 64 

Breadth for tonnage . ^ 30 0^ Du. new method • • 

Depth ill huld . • «. 14*8 Draught of water forward . 7 U 

Burden in tons • . . Abaft • • . . 10 11 

Ballast on boiiro / tons. — Bridgeways off. 

Within the month directions have been received to retain, until further 
orders, the shipwrights, joiners, labourers, &c., entered at Pembroke yard in 
January last, for specihe purposes. By this arrangement a building'shed 
calculated to contain a first-rate beneath its shelter has been completed, 
and, although considerably superior in appearance to those already con- 
structed, it has been provided at nearly 4000L less expense. Tlie new 
landing-place, too, — carried out to low-water mark, spring tkie%~-is rapidly 
progressing towards completion, and the fatigue parly supplied by the 
Royal Marine detachment are under the able directions of the new master 
shipwright, beautifying and improving the arsenal generally. Two fine 
steamers, tp be called the Merlin and the Medusa, are ordered to be built 
at Pembroke with all possible despatch, for Liverpool and Dublin. The 
former is to be launched in September, the latter in October next. All the 
force t hat can possibly be spared is put upon those vejisels. When the Liver- 
pool boats arrive to ply here, greater regularity may 1:)e anticipated in the 
conveyance of the mails, for those%Rt present emplojed on that service are 
decidedly of too infer^r power to perforin the duty with certainty or sijtis- 
faction. One in particular — the Monkey — is totally unfit for the service; 
she is, perhaps, the oldest steamer in existence : only yesterday she was 
obliged to return for coals, having the mail on board, from half way acrass 
the Channel, because it came on to blow d Ij^tle Ifarder than mig^ have 
been expected at tliis season of The year. It is to the vessels, alopc jthat 
the irregularity in the delivery of the mails is to be attributed, aiid nqtto 
the station, for no two points of the sister islands, taking all things 
consideration, can be better calculated for a commumcation than ,ar,e 
Miliaid and Waterford. The passage was made yesterday in eleven hours, 
and the day before ^n 1) hours 5 minutes. Besides, then, the accommQ^a* 
tion this station and the present arrangements afford— the whole of S^uth 
Wales, with its extensive coal, iron, and copper wdrksMhe shorijieirt of 
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the water passage renders it far superior to any other place that c^yn be 
selected. In a paragraph which lately appeared in the Railway Gazette, 
the fact pientioned, that it frequently requires two tides to take the 
steamers from Waterford to Bristol, fully establishes the superiority of 
Milford as a packet'Station. 

The Penguin, having been coppered and rigged in the short space of 
one week, will be undocked to-day. and the wind being favourable she 
will sail immediately after, under charge of Mr. Walker, Master Attendant, 
and a party of seamen from the guard-ship, for Plymouth, where she will 
be commissioned at once, and 'fitted for sea. Captain Jdcksnn, C.B., 
the new superintendent, has not yet pined the arsenal, md Commander 
Corbyn is consequently still in charge performing the duties of that office. 
The marine detachment here are to be relieved % officers and men from 
the Chatham division early in the ensuing month. Orders to that effect 
have been received by the Commandant ofthegarrisofi. Captain Mitchell. 
The Veomanry Cavalry beionging to this county — “ the Castlemartin 
Yeomanry’* — have escaped the destiny to which several of their brethren 
in'arms have been subjected. Major Bowling, the Commandant, still re- 
tains the command of the corps. Since writing the above the Penguin 
has heat down the harbour under double-reefed topsails m half a gale of 
wind from the north-west, and the beautiful little light barque*’ behaved 
astonishingly well. 


REVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 
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SUGOESTIONS FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A ROYAL NaVAL NuRSERY. 

By Captain John Lihou, R.N., P.R.S. Ridgways, 1838. 

The manning of the British Navy, under the increased march of demo- 
cratical opinion, is, or ought to be, the gravest consideration of our States- 
men ; and it is a subject so deeply interwoven with the vital welfare of all, 
that we have repeatedly sounded the tocsin in its behalf. 

The pamphlet before us is written by an active officer, who feels the full 
importance of ^he question, and proposes a means of meeting it. He makes 
a sensible itnd unpretending statement of the advantages that would pro- 
bably accrue fiom enlarging and improving the Marine Society. It is 
admitted that great economy, as well as advantage, have been derived from 
Government’s having had, establishments of its own for building ships, 
manufacturing blocks and cordage, baking biscuit, &c. ; then why not recur 
to the same wise system as an efficacious method of furnishing recruits for 
the Navy ? The Marine Society has been found eminently useful, although 
possessing but one Iptik as a rendezvous, and that dependent on voluntary 
contribution ; it may, therefore, be safely inferred, that Captain Lihou’s 
plan of a training ship” at each port, for receiving and instructing such 
able-bodied boys as offer themselves, must be benefidlal to the public. By 
this plan excellent recruits would be raised for the Navy, the merchant 
service encouraged, and^ those lubberly landsmen, who can never domes- 
ticate themselves aflofid/might be left to grass-combing on .^hore. 

We recommend thf plan fi.nd its details to the notice and consideration 
of our readers, as one that appears to be very feasible. Tiie hood^winked 
niggards of the hour will, of course, in their enlightened manner, exclaim, 
what an expense !” Now we say, that those who would stickle about 
the cost and maintenance of a few hulks on the establishment enumerated 
by our author, to risk the promised results, are not worth listening to. ^We 
contend, on the contrary, that were the experiment still more costly, it 
ought to be tried. We will close our brief remarks with Captain Lihou's 
conclusion 
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** AJtbough the suggestions which I have here submitted have no pre- 
tensions beyond attempting to remedy the difficulties at present felt in 
procuring sailors for the Navy^whoml conceive the Merchatst Service 
cannot afford in any sufficient number without crippling trade— maiming 
the goose that lays the golden egg, draining the spring which, after difUis- 
ing vigour throughout the country^ empties itself into the public exchequer 
—it will be seen that the proposed nursery will not only have a direct 
tendency to lessen and limit the necessity of impressment, but that it will 
foster rather than harass the Merchant Service, leaving it as a powerful 
and'inviolabl^reserve, only to be had reccftirse to in a case of great emer^ 
gency. It is difficult to obtain sucdi desirable objects at a less sacrifice 
than is here proposed ; but it is needless for me further to enforce by 
argument Lord Collingwood's letter, which is sufficiently explicit on the 
uselessness of landsmen on board ship; and as the present impossibility of 
getting seamen to vAunteewfrom the Merchant Service can be ascertained 
by reference to the ships of war detained for want of men in our sea- ports, 
whilst, on the other hand, it is too manifest that an unlimited number of 
promising youths would joyfully enter on board the training-ships, who, 
after serving their country afloat* would be admirabl^recruiting parties on 
shore, it only remains for me to observe, thaf a time of peace, such as the 
present, ds the period of all others to commence the proposed establish- 
ment, which being founded on the solid principles qf simplicity, economy, 
an^ humanity, would no doubt be attended with every success.” 

We give under this headman extract of ,a letter from a correspondent at 
Edinburgh, bearing on the same subject: — 

“ I would suggest, that instead of taking so many landsmen in the line- 
of-battle ships (for ver^j^few turrt out good for anything), that an extra 
number of those fine fellows, the iqarines, should be put on board, who are 
always willing and ready at all calls, and, being well disciplined, would 
make much better waist ers, &c., than the men we are often oblipjpd to 
take to make up the complement, when seamen cannot be found. 

“ I can assure you that a first-rate went to the Mediterranean a few 
years ago with 160 men ; few of them had ever been upon salt water before, 
belonging to her waist, afterguard, &c., and am sure that 100 well dis- 
ciplined marines would have been far better than an equal number of the 
others. * , 

Seamen you may obtain on a foreign station, but marines are obliged 
to be sent out to fill casualties, and as- seamen enter on a foreign station, 
these extra marines can be drafted to fill vacancies as they occur in the 
fleet, which will save the trouble of these being sent out from home. 

** 1 «nly gnre the above hint that some able hand may take it up. 

“ A Lieutenant R.N.’* 


Historical Records of the British Army. 

These records, which, in their complete form, will comprise the histories 
of every regiment in the British Army, and prepared for publication under 
^the direction of the Adjutant-General, are at length making their appear- 
ance. Those of the Life Guards, including both regiments, with the 1st 
and 2nd Dragoon Guards, have been just issued ; add, we believe, those of 
the 5th and 88th Regiments of the line are likewise ready for publication. 
The former, with fhe “ Historical Record of the RoyarKegiment of Horse 
Guards,’* compiled by Captaip Edinund Packe, and previously notic^ in 
this Journal, complete the History of the Household Troops, Their forma- 
tion was the commencement of the present regular Army, and are thus very 
property placed in the van of the service. The Life Guards date from the 
period of the Restoration, in 1660 ; the ist or King’s Dragoon Guards, and 
2nd or Queen% each from 1685. Mr. Cannon, under whose immediate 
superiutendence these Records are being compiled, appears to have brought 
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great industry and considerable research to this undertaking, and,, as far 
as we can judge from a hasty perusal, has executed the task thus far very 
competently;. The Record of each Regiment is separately and vciy neatly 
bound, and is illustrated by several coloured plates, displaying the changes 
of uniform that have taken place from its original formation. 


Newly-invented Portable Field Telegraph. 

Mr. Adderly W. Sleigh, a diagram of whose ingenious Night and 
Field Telegraphs was inserted in our Number for February,, has since, in 
a separate publication, givep a'tnore detailed description ot^’the latter* in- 
vention. Its simplicity and probablenitility to the country, wherever tele- 
graphic communications may be rendered desirable, confer upon the in- 
vention an importance w'hich, we trust, may recommend Mr. Sleigh; 
a late acting Master in the Royal Navy, and subsequently an acting 
Engiiieer, with the rank of,Captain in the late' auxiliary force in Spain, to 
the attention of the Government. 


New Panorama. 

A PANORAMIC view, of San Sebastian and the adjacent country, including 
the action of the 5th of Majr, 1836. principally sustained by the British 
Legion against the forces of Don Carlos,, is at present exhibiting inrMadox- 
street, Hanover-square The sketches from which this painting has b»*en 
produced were taken on ihe spot by Claudius Shaw, late Colonel in the 
Legionary Force, and previously of the Royal* ArCillery, an intelligent and 
enterprising officer, and one whose energies we have to regret were not 
enlisted in a better cause. This circumstance, however, does not blind us 
to the interest of the present representation, whio*i we believe to be faithful 
in most of its details ; and although on rather a reduced scale, in compari^ 
son with similar exhibitions, it will welhrepay the trouble of a visit. 


NOTICES TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

To “ Duncarensis.”— The Cumberland and Boscawen are each of ‘2212 
tons, with seventy 32-pounders, all guns. These are vessels of a new class, 
intended Expressly for North Sea service, with light draught of water and 
heavy metal. The Modestc, 568 tons, of 18 guns, carronailcs. The Me- 
geera, 717 tons, with engines of 140-horse power, for packet-service to the 
Mediterranean. 

Will V., Oxford',” favour us with his name ? ' 

The continuation “ Of the late Carlist Expedition frQ|ii the Provinces” 
is unavoidably postppned till next Number. 

We are obliged also to defer our promised notice relative to the rules and 
composition of the Order of the Bath. 

From our numerous Correspondents we must request forbearance. Many 
of their communications are in type ; but the space usually devoted to sucii 
subjects being completely forestalled by the controversies respecting the 
affair on the Guareha'and at Busaco, compels us still to postpone their 
favours. We shall endeavour, if possible, to clear off arrears next month. 

Dr. William Ferg'&sson’s communication received, but too late for this 
Number. 

J. F.’s last packet received ; also, since our last, a variety of correspond- 
ence, all of which shall demand our earliest attention. 
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AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Ths recent accounts from Canada ar^ of a character to remove stl 
anxiety, were agy ever entertained,»a8respe(?ta the final issue of the late 
revolt in that colony. The gallant hearing of the troops has been most 
efficiently and enthusiastically seconded by tlie loyal inhabitants of the 
Upper Province, in tlie performance of their arduous service, the details 
of which will be found in riie dispatches appended. 

But as the subject of the seizure ,and destruction of the Caroline 
steam-vessel is still attracting some attention, we shall previously offer 
a few remarks on that subject. Tlie Americans seem to think this 
act a breach of neutrality. We shall noU attempt to discuss a point 
of international law, but will en(|eavour to illustrate the question. Let 
us^ suppose that the so-called Patriots — Amerjpan brigands, banded 
together for the plunder of Canada — had, instead of occupying and 
erecting batteries at Navp Island, been ingenious enough to invent 
some monster-mortars, that should have*thrown shot or shells from the 
American to the Canadian side, and had then raised their batteries, not 
at Navy Island, but at^^chlosstfr itself, «nd fired away right bravely 
from under American protection^* Would it in that case have been a 
breach of neutrality if a party of Canadian Militia, whose houses were 
falling under the fire of tlie reforming guns, had gone over, spiksd the 
ordnance, and blown up the magazine, even at the risk of killing and 
wounding some of the redressers of provincial wrongs? We think not ; 
the mortars would evidently have been fair game ; and, if so, the Caroline 
was equally liable to seizure, for that vessel was in some measj^e acting 
the part of the mortars, was making the shot and shells p^forni'Iiiilf 
their range, while the gunpowder she conveyed to Navy Island inade 
them perform the other half. AVe m&y deal with the shot and shells as 
we like after we catch them on Canadian ground ; but those who throw 
them^at us nre tabooed. This new law of neutrality allows us, most 
liberally, to tm fr<nn our breast the arrow by which we have been 
wounded, but it prevents us from striking down^the ruffian who has 
securely drawn the string under the shelter of all American shield. 
Such a law of neutrality would indeed be a novel innovation upon com- 
mon sense, and upon which we think it ‘ unnecessary longer to dwell. 
We will therefore conclude our remarks by congratulating the Service 
upon the gallant expedition of Colonel Maitland. The instant resolu- 
tion, the night march over ice and snow, t]^e immediate onset, and the 
total dispersion of the brigands, were all in tlie verj^best style. 

“ Amherstburgh, February 25, ld38. 

“ Sir,— I have the honour to report, that agreeably to your instructions, 
Hast night proceeded with ati escort of the St. Thomas’s Volunteer Cavalry 
to the Petit Cote, for the purpose of reconnoitring the position of Fighting 
Island, then in the possession of the rebels, and to ascertain the practi- 
cability of pa»ing troops over the ice for the purpose of dislodging them. 
Finding that Colonel Elliott, commanding at Sandwich, had returned to 
bis post with the militia and volunteers under his command, 1 immeaiatiBly 
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despatched a dragoon for the purpose of recalling him, and desiring that 
In* would meet me with all his disposable force, for the purpose of co- 
operating* with the regular troops you were so good as to intrust me with • 
from this garrison. The latter, consisting of Captain Browne’s company 
32nd Regiment, the 83rd company under Lieutenant Kelsall, and Captain 
Glasgow's detachment of the Royal Artillery, with one 9-pounder, joined 
me this morning at half-past six. The former, under Colonels Elliot 
and Askin, arrived about seven, amounting to between 300 and 400 men. 

I immediately gave instrucliong to Captain Glasgow to oper* a ftre on .the 
enemy, who were seen in grtat numbiprs on the banks of the island and on 
the ice ; and I have great satisfaction in adding that his practice was 
attended with the best results, the enemy being much discomposed by the 
precision and rapidity of the fire. 

** On concentrating my forces I immediately adopt/* J the resolution of 
passing the ice at any point that may be (ounu practicable, much doubt 
existing as to the safety of the passage. We, however, were fortunate in 
selecting one at which to cross in single files below the island, the enemy, 

1 have reason to believe, supposing such an event impossible. 

** Captain Browne, -with the company of the 32nd, leading the way, fol- 
lowed by the 83rd, the former being the first over, 1 directed to keep the 
outskirts of the island, lacing the American shore, with a view of intercept- 
ing the retreat of the rebels, whilst the latter moved at extended order 
through the brushwood, fianked by‘the militia and volunteers. 

“ This advance was executed with regularity^ind order, and I only regret 
that the enemy did not give us flie opportunity of disproving to tlie Ame- 
rican nation and the rebels who have so actively disseminated the libel, 

* that the militia of the Upper Province <woul(l nb{ fight against them,* as 
1 can safely say I never witnessed more alacrity and zeal displayed than 
was shown on this occasion by that botl]^, or greater anxiety to encounter 
their foul asperse rs. 

** Tne flight of the rebels was most precipitate, leaving behind them one 
gun, which was only discharged once, various arras, rifles, muskets, pistols, 
swords, and provisions of every kind, together with powder, shot, and other 
munitions. 1 beg to observe of the muskets, that they were of the United 
States’ army, and perfectly new, not having been fired, and appaiently just 
taken out of the boxes which were found in their camp. Of the provisions^ 
too, I muait add that they were of a quality different to what would be fur- 
nished for the use of troops, consisting of crackers in barrels, boxes of 
smoked herrings, &c., and such as would have been contributed by a sym- 
pathising public rather tlian a commissariat. 

** The most pleasing and yet most difficult part ofjziy duty remainr to be 
performed, viz., the calling your attention to the glwdi|iess and general 
good conduct of the troops employed on this occasion, and the alacnty and 
zeal evinced by thedarge body of volunteers and militia that responded to 
my call. 

•* Where every one vied in the discharge of the dpties assigned to them 
it would be invidious in me to particularise, but I must be excused if 1 
mention the zealous operation of the following officers commanding corps : — 
Colonels Elliot and Asifin, of the 2nd Essex Militia ; Captain Glasgow, of 
the Royal Artillery ; Captain Ermalinger, of the St. Thomas Volunteer 
Cavaliy; and Lieut < Colonel Prince, who, though not commanding, was 
conspicuous as a volunteer. I also beg to call your attention to the alacrity 
with which the Indians of the neighbourhood turned out to our assistance. 
It is, perhaps, worthy of remark, that on the rebels retiring to the Ameri- 
can shore, they formed themselves into platoons and fired several rcunds 
al us, but without effect. — 1 have the honour to be, &c. 

" H. D. TowursHEND, 

** Major of the 24th Foot and Colonel. 
Colbnel the Hon. John Maitland.” 
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The official dispatch of Colonel Maitland recapitulates the foregoing 

operaiiona. 

Colonial-Officb, Downing-Street, April 1 h 
A dispatch has bean received trom Lieut. -General Sir John Colborne, 
G.C B • Commandei of the Foices m Canada* dated March 9, 1838* of 
which the following is an extiact 

Extract ot a Dispatch from Lieut.-General Sir J. Colbome*G.C.B, to Lord 
Glenel?, dated Government-House, Montreal, March 9, 1 638. 

** I have tne honour to transmit to ydb the accompanying copy of a 
letter from ColAnel Maitland, dated*March 4, 1838, reporting the lesult of 
an able and gallant attack which he made on a party of bngands from 
Sandusky bay, in the State of Ohio, who had taken possession of Point 
Pele Island, m Ijak^Eiie, about foity miles from Amherstburgh 
** Oui liontier is at pi^ent so closely watched and guarded hy the 
volunteer coi ps of both provinces, that no serious impression can be made 
by the parties of brigands that ate cairying on the piratical mode of war- 
fare along our extended line ; but 1 ttust that the late disgraceful acts on 
the part of the lawless population of the neighbouring states will compel 
the Ameiitan Government to adopt effectual measures to prevent a repe- 
tition of the outrages which hav<e been committed by the citizens of the 
IJriiteJ States ” • 

“ Amherstbuitjh, Uiipei* Canada, March 4, 1838. 

“ Sir, — When I wiote yeu on Sunday last, announcing the defeat of the 
piiatcs at Fiehting Island, I did not think 1 should have to report to you 
anothci instance ot a British island being taken possession ot in this 
quartet • • , 

“ Eaily in the week Preceived informations fiom different quarters that 
Point Pele Island had been takerf possession of by the patriots fiom San- 
dusky-bay. This island is of considerable magnitude, being from seven to 
nine miles in length, and from four to five in breadth— it is situefted m 
Lake Kiie, about foity miles from Amherstburgh, and twenty miles from 
the shore I sent thiee oi four local ofheers to ascertain the fact of their 
being there ; they went close to the shore and weie fired upon : this alto- 
gether, with the uicumstance of several people who had gone over to the 
island to look altei then property, and who weie detained ^ the Patriots, 
confirmed me that the repoit was true. I, therefoie, on Thu'^sday after- 
noon despatched Captain Glasgow, ot the Royal Aitillery, to inspect the 
stiength of the ice, and lepoit his opinion to me as to the practicability ot 
moving guns and troops to this place. He returned the following day at 
12 o clock, Sind repoited that the ice was practicable and stiong enough to 
pass* I theiefore d^rmined, without loss of time, to attack them by day- 
bieakthe follow^g morning • accordingly, with two giins(6-poundei&), the 
four companies of tbe 32d Regiment, one company 1)1 the 83td Regiment, 
a small detachment of thiity, belonging to the Sandwich troop ot cavalry 
and St. Thomas’s tioop of cavalry, one company of the Essex Volunteers 
Militia, and a small ]()arty of Indians, moved that evening, under my own 
immediate command, eighteen miles along the lake shore, where I halted 
for some time to lest the horses, and at two o’clock in the moining com- 
menced my march on the lake ice, ariivinaat the .island just at break of 
day. * , 

“ I had pieviously arranged my plan of attack, which was as follows:— 
I dnected Captain Biown, with the first and second companies of the 32nd 
Regiment* to proceed round to the south end of the island, and take up a 
psition on the ice to intercept any attempt at escape by that direction: 
he was accompanied by a detachment of about twenty-five men of the 
Sandwich and St. Thomas cavalry. Having made this arrangement, 1 
Ignded myself with the remainder of the force, and the two guns at the 
north end : the rebels fled on my approach* and escaped into the ^oodfr 
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I was here informed by some of the loyalists who had been miide prisoners 
by the patriots on the island, .that they were in force to the amount of 
about 5Q0^. the troops moved off in extended order, and pursued them 
through the island ; but as the wood was thick, and the snow extremely 
deep and heavy, the men were much retarded in their progress. 

** The rebels, finding themselves hemmed in on every side, moved out at 
the south end of the island, the only place by which they could escape to 
the American shore^ and advanced, in line, upwards of 300 men, well armed 
and organised, upon Captain Brown’s detachment, where t]]ey met with 
the greatest resistance : a brisk tire being kept up on bot\ sides for some 
time, and several of Captain Brown’s detachment having fallen, he deter- 
mined to charge them, which he did, and forced them back (to the wood, 
where they retreated in great confusion) at the point of the bayonet. I 
particularly beg to recommend this circumstance to tjiye notice of his Ex- 
cellency the Lieutenant-Geiviral commanding. 

“ On the road, inside of the wood, the rebels had a number of sleighs, 
by which means they succeeded m carrying away about forty of their 
wounded men, the others succeeded in escaping at the southernmost point 
of the island, and get over to the American coast, leaving killed on the 
spot their commanding-officer, a Colonel Bradley, a Major Howley, and 
(Captains Van Rensselaer and M'Keon, and several others ; some prisoners 
were taken, several of whom were severely wounded. ,, 

“ I rearret to say that toe takings of this island has not been gained 
without considerable loss on our part ; and I hk»ve 'to request that you will 
report for his Excellency’s information, that thirty soldiers of the 32d 
Reiriment fell in this affair, two of w’hom were killed, the others, some 
dangerously, .some severely, wounded. J sinceicly regret the loss of so 
many brave soldiers, and feel it the more when I ^reflect they did not fall 
before an honourable enemy, but iindef^the lire of a desperate gang of 
murderers and marauders. A list of the killed and wounded I have the 
honoih* herewith to enclose. 

** Having scoured the woods, and satisfied myself that the island was 
cleared, I re-formed the troops, and about five o’clock in the evening pro- 
ceeded back, and the soldiers returned to their quarters at Amherstburgh 
that night. 

” When you take a view of the circumstances of this affair, I need 
hardly detdil to you the arduous duties the soldiers have had to perform, 
from the time they left this until their return, travelling, as they did, forty 
miles in an excessively cold night, ...t wen tjr of which were across the lake ; 
accomplishing the object I had in view— namely, liberating the loyalists 
detained on the island, gaining possession of the pl^e, restoring it to the 
proprietors, defeating, with considerable loss, the|Kmy, and returning 
again to their barracks, wilhin thirty hours. ^ ^ 

** My warmest thiidks are due to the whole of the officers who supported 
me in this undertaking, and it is impossible for me, in words, to do justice 
to the gallant soldiers of her Alajesty’s Royal Artillery, 32nd Regiment, 
83rd Ktfgiment, and the Loyal Volunteers of cavalry; infantry, and the few 
Indians, who constituteil the force under my command. 

“ 1 have to regret that Mr. Thomas Parish, a private in the St. Thomas’s 
troops of Volunteer Cavalrjr, was killed in rear of the 32nd Regiment, by 
a musket-shot. Col(jnel Prince, of Sandwich, Mr. Sheriff Lachlan, Capf, 
Girty, and several other gentlemen, asked my permission to accompany 
me, which they did* and gallantly acted with their rifles with oui: soldters 
against the rebels in the wood. 1 found them very usefiil iVom their 
knowledge of the locality of the place. , . 

“ I trust this second repulse on this frontier of the American baifditti 
(let it be understood that I have it from satisfactory authority that the 
whole of the gang driven from Pele Island are American* citizens) will be 
a lesson to theiia that they are not with impunity to hold B^tish territoiy. 
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“A- large tricoloured flag* with two staru* and the word * Liberty^ 
worked upon it, and eleven nrisoners, were also taken, some of wh^ state 
that the were formerly on Navy Island; about forty American muskets, 
some ammunition, swards, &c., were also taken. 

T am informed by the prisoners that it was the decided [intention of 
these people to land on the Canadian shore last night, and inarch upon 
Amherstburgh, destroying by fire on their way all the houses, &c., they 
had to pass, and for which sleigh loads of American citizens, (Vom San* 
dusky-bay hadjoinedthem the night previoysto my attack, and made their 
escape back a^in immediately on m^ appearance in front of the island. 

** 1 have the nonour to request that you will lay the substance of this 
letter before his Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, and forward it to 
Montreal, for the information of his Excellency the Lieutenant-General 
commanding. ^ 

“ I have tfie honour to be, &c? 

John Maitland, Lieut.-C.ol. Commandinsr 32nd Regiment, 
and Colonel Commanding Western Frontier, 

'* Col. Foster, Cdhimanding Forces in Upper Canada, &c.’' 

An expedition, the crediC of which is due to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, was fitted out in 1836, and*its formation and equipment intrusted 
to «wo of its own officers, Mr. Simpson, the resident Governor, and 
Mr. Dea8(^ for the purppse/»f uniting by actual survey, the line of the 
previously tupposed boundary of the noAhern coast of America, left 
unfinished by previous explorers of the northern regions. In this en- 
deavour the expedition has, as far* as it has proceeded, been quite suc- 
cessful, having reached I%int Barrow, whose latitude was determined in 
73® 28^ 33'' north latitude, and 156^ 20' west longitude. Point Barrow 
is described by these intelligent and enterprising gentlemen as a Icings 
low spit, composed of gravel and coarse sand, which the pressure of the 
ice has forced up into numerous mounds, which, viewed from a distance, 
assume the appearance of huge boulder rocks. 

The party having effected this part of their object, returned by the ' 
western mouth of the Makenzie River to Fort Norman, wheqpe their 
report is dated. From Fort Norman they were about to proceed to the 
eastern end of Great Bear’s Lake, there to pass the winter, from thence 
haul their boats across to the Coppermine River, and resume their 
survey to the eastward at the opening of the navigation in July next, 
with life view of CQ^||pting the discoveries of Sir John Franklin and 
Captain Back from rant Turnagain to Great Fish River. 

■ 

The annual sale of ladies' work in aid of the funds of the Sailors’ 
Home, and the Destitute Sailors’ Asylum, under the especial patronage of 
her gracious Majesty^ t&e Queen Dowager, is appointed to be held this 
^ear in the large dining-room, at the Sailors* Home, Well-street, near 
* the London Docks, on the 4th and 5th of July* 'We give this early 
notice of such an intention, in the hope of Itiihulatfqg our fair readers 
to the aid of so benevolent a purpose. It is not our intention to barrow 
'their feelings with pictures of the misery and privation of which sailors 
are so frequently the victims. At a distance from their homes and con- 
nexion^, without a friend, so to speak, to appeal to in the hour of their 
distress, the blessing which such an institution at such periods confers 
is inappTeciable.a \^ile hoisting this signal of distress, and appealing 
the professional sympathies of our fair reader^! we must remind tbsm 
U.S.JocRK.No.ll4yMAT, 1838. K 
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that they have an undoubted right to claim this institution ipso facto as 
their ovan. The produce of’ the sale of ladies’ work raised the building 
in the first instance, and its maintenance since has been provided for 
from similar sources. We may, therefore, anticipate that the good ship, 
so efficiently and philanthropically provided at her launch, will not be 
suffered to founder from want of her annual supplies to keep her afloat ; 
and we may assure our fair auditory, that they cannot manufacture a 
night-cap that will repose more lightly on their own piljpws, than. pro- 
viding a resting-place for\lie head of the distressed mai incr — 

For mercy is twice bluss*d ; 
f It blesses him that gives and him that takes.’* 

We have only to add, that contributions for this sale are received by 
Captain R. J. Elliot, R.N., at the Sailors’ Home (Tflice, 23, Well-street, 
London Docks. 


A Circular, of which the following ia a translation, lias been addressed 
to the Officers of tlie late King’s German Legion, by the distinguished 
members of the corps whose narne^ will be found ajipcnded to the 
document ; — 

“ OIRCULAR. 

The History of the King’s German Legian, tvhich has just been com- 
pleted by Major Beamish, h^s doubtless become known to the ofliceis 
of the late corps. 

^*The undersigned abstait\ from pronouncing any opinion upon this 
great and natiiotic undertaking, which calls to^he lively remembrance of 
the corps those times when common dangers and successes formed a bond 
of fellowship marked by a degree of strength and fervour which has sel- 
dorU been equalled. Every parti cipator in thse events will, after a perusal 
of this history, look back with a warmer and more elevated feeling upon a 
period of his life, the effects of which have become of lasting importance 
to him. Proceeding from this simple point of view, and urged by numerous 
inquiries and actual offers, the undersigned feel that tiiey only anticipate 
a wish whi^h their comnides have much at heart, when they unite for the 
purpose*of offering to the author a permanent acknowledgment of his 
labours, worthy both of themselves' and the historian. 

In order to convey some notion of the sacrifices which have been 
attendant upon this work, it need only be stated here, that the English 
edition — moulded to the form of history from a mass of tbe most varied 
and perplexing niuterials—has occupied Major with little inter- 

mission, for a series of years ; that a comiderable' sthrn of money has been 
expended by hiRf upon the publication of the work; and that, finally, 
with all this sacrifice of time, trouble, and expense, a partial injury to his 
health has also been contraxited, so that the most unshaken perseverance 
in his laborious iindertaUing could alone have ensAded him to complete the 
work. 

** After a careful consideration of these circumstances, the undersignea^ ' 
have arrived at the; firm conviction that Major Beamish has established a 
well-founded clagn updn the corps for a permanent and distinguished 
acknowledgment of his labours. 

** They have^ therefore, formed themselves into a committee for the pur*^' 
pose of considering in what manner this acknowledgment should be made, 
and have come to the decision that a valuable piece of plate would furnish 
the handsomest testimonial of general acknowledgment. * 

** In accordance with this view, every officer of the late King’s German 
Legion is hereby, as a comrade ikamarad^cfuftlichs ^blicited— entirely 
according to his means, and without any reference to the acts of indivi* 
*duals-rto contribute to this honorary gift* 
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** From the change of circumstances, and very reduced numbers of those 
interested, it cannot be expected that anything worthy of the object pro- 
posed can be obtained without some personal sacrifice. However, the oft- 
tried and united feeling of the corps justifies the hope, that an opportu* 
nity, which can never a^ain be offered, will not have presented itself with- 
out exciting a powerful inducement to make the sacrifice. 

** The undersigned will transmit to Major Beamish a list of the names of 
those officers who contributed to the testimonial ; and to these, on the other 
hand, will be^urnished an account of the* proceedings of the committee, 
together with a detail of the expenditure, &c. 

“ To accommodate those officers who reside in this country, and draw 
their pay from the British Pay Office, it is suggested that they should send 
an authority to Mr. Taylor, the Paymaster, to pay their contributions, 
which can be addressed under cover to the Adjutant-General. 

“ Those officers not included herein, or who may prefer it, are requested 
to transmit their subscriptions direct to the Treasurer. 

(Signed) 

“ HartmanpI, Lieut-General, ** Grossimpf, Staff Surgeon, 

“ Von GoBBEN,*Lieut-Colonel, “’Von During, Colonel, 

. “ Hautenbero, Majoi^ “ Von Rbttbero, Lt.-Colonel, 

“ Yon Lensingkn, Maj.-Gen., “ KLiNesoHR, Captain. 

“ Schweitzer, Colonel, • • 

“ Buh«e, tJapt .-Treasurer,* “ Heise, Major- Secretory. 

“ Hanover, November, 1837.*’ • 

The call made by the foregoing Circular has been responded to. with 
an alacrity equally honqjirable tirthe Legion,” and gratifying to the 
feelings of Major Beamish. XJp««to the 25th of March no less than 
1900 dollars (about 320Z. British) had been already subscribed, and a 
model of the piece of plate was in progress. The gift, it is expected, 
will be ready for presentation by the end of the year. 

Colonel Stawell and the officers of the 12th Royal Lancers entertained 
Captain Philips, late Adjutant of the Regiment, and his sons at dinner, 
at Hounslow barracks, on the 6th ult. • . . 

After dinner Colonel Stawell/for himself and the officers of the regi- 
ment, presented Captain Philips with an elegant silver tankard and 
breakfast service, with' the arms of the regiment engraven on them. 
The Colonel^at the same time highly complimented Captain Philips on 
his long, honourable LAa nd meritorious service; after which Captain 
Philips’s health was orank by the officers in the most flattering manner. 

Such a handsome testimonial from so highly distinguished a corps of 
officers must be extremely gratifying to this old officer and his numerous 
friends, on his retiring jifter a service of thirtJrTfour years in the regiment 


ARMY ESTIMATES. 

Allowances to the Principal Officers of the several^blic Apartments imdermen*' 
tioned, their Deputiesj CUerks, and Contingent Expenses, frvn 1st Aprils 1838/ to 
31st March, 1839;— 

Military Departments: — General Commauding-in-Ghief— £. a. cf. 

Pay of the Qentid Gommanding-in-Chief, and of his Personal Staff 6,151 17 6 
Allowances for Forage, and for Travelling, and other Contingent 
Exposes . . , . . . 1,119 5 3 

Salaries of Clerks and Contingent Expenses of Office . . 5,901 14 0 


Total for General Commanding-in-Chief • . 13,172 9 

* Address— Capfaiii and Quartennaster, Royal Rifle Guards, Hanover. 

K 2 
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Adjutani^General 

Pay of th(f Adjutant-General, his Deputy, and Assistants ai Head- 
Ouarters • • . « . • 

Allowances for Forage, and fur Travelling, and other Contingent 
Expenses 

Salaries of Clerks and Contingent Expenses of Office • • 

Total for Adjutant-General • • • 

Qitartermasuer-Generah— 

Pay of the Quartermaster-General and nis Assistants at He^- 
Quarters 

Allowances for Forage, for Travelling, and other Contingent Ex- 
penses «...•• 
Salaries of Clerks and Conting<^nt Expenses of Offices • ' • 

Total for Quartermaster-General • • • 

Total for Military Departments « • * 

Civil Departments : — Secretary-at-War— 

Salaries of the Secretary-at-War, his Deputy/ Clerks, &c., and Con- 
tingent Expenses of Office « • . • 

Judge Advocate-GIneral — 

Salaries of the Judge Alvocatc-General, his Dep-ty,« Clerks, &c. 
(including his Deputy in Irelaiffi), Office Rent, and Contingent 
Expenses 

Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital— 

Salaries of the Secretary, of the established' Clerks imhis Office, of 
the extra Clerks, Messengers, Ilousekeepf^r, and Contingent Ex- 
penses . • « . , • • 

Saiaries of the Agent for Out-Pensioners, of the established Clerks 
in his Office, of the extra Clerks, Messengers, and Contingent 
Expenses, and of Sub-Agents, Clerks, and Contingent Expenses . 


Total for Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital • • 

Totfld for Civil Departments • • • 

Charge of Public Departments » • • 

Deduct Charge for the Offices of the Secretary and Agent for Chelsea 
Hospital, the Amount being provided in the Estimate of the 
Charge of In and Out-Pensioners of Chelsea Hospital • • 


In aid of which Chafge may be appropriated the Amount of the Fee- 
Fund, which is applied towards the Expenditure of the Secretary- 
at-War’s Office, viz. ‘ 

Amount of Fees received in the year ending 31st Mkrch, 1838, 
beyond the Amount which was applied as an Appropriation in 
aid of the Expenditure of that year in the Estimate 1837-8 
Probable Amount of F^es to be received in the year ending 3Ut 
March, 1839 ^ . 

Appropriation in aid • • • 

Remains, Amount to be provided to,31st March, 1839 . 

War Office, Jan. 26, 1838. jloWiGX. 


[may, 

£• (. 

3,182 15 0 

C94 9 11 
3,842 18 0 

7,7-20 2 11 . 


2,705 4 2 

467 16 8 
2,452 11 6 

5,625 12 4 

26,518 12 0 


29,250 5, 2 
6,212 14 0 

7,336 11 0 

7,893 6 8 

15,229 17 8 

49,692 16 10 
76,211 8 10 


15,229 17 8 
60,981* 11 2 


3,282 0 0 
700 0 0 
. 3,9^ 0 0 
56,999 11 2- 
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. UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM. 

(PretentaHona, emtinuedfrom our January No.) 

ARMS, ANTIQUITIES, CURIOSITIES, &o, 

Cook, J. H., Esq, Purser, R.N.— Two New Zenlantl Zetals (male and female). 

Foster^ Morgan H.. Esq., Her Majesty a Paymaster Oenerars Office. — Specimen of Vitrified Fort 
from Craig Phccdric, Scotland. , . 

Hare,T. S., Esq.. Her Majesty's Treasary.— Half-Crown. Temp. CaroU 1. 

M*Clelland, J., Esq., Assistant'Siirgeon 30th Beng. N.T.~A Sword helongingto the '* Gam.** or 
Chief of the Singhoo village of Phakial, on the south-east frontier of Uppet Assam; a Spear 
. used by thcilf Mishmees’* on the north side of the ealley of Assam. 

Mackay, Hou. , Cant. R.N.— A very sp^ndid long Onn, formerly the property of the King of 

Kandy. Cevlon. the barrel licbly inlaid t^th gold, aml tlie stock curiously curved and jplated 
over with silver; the lock is remarkable from its being of that kind ualird the *' sehnap>il^i,*' 
the first improTement on the wheel-lock. On the brccch is a representation in enfiNissed 
silver of Vishnu, in his Seventh Avatar as ** Rdm*' with the bow, attended by other deities; 
one gaiintled-handled Mabratta Horseman's Sword; one Mahratta two-handed Sword, very 
fine style; one two-ftanded Egecutiouer's Sword, inlaid with gold ; two Persian Khan^aTs,or 
Daggers; two Mahratta Daggers; three silver-mounted Spears, taken from Borneo nraies; 
two Blow-pipes, witli Spears. 

Macphall, J., Mqjor 9dth Regiment. — Model of a Oerigo Plough. 

Newenham, W. P., Lieut. R.N. — Fragments of Armour Fastenings, Fibulae, fire, found in the Tour 
d'Urdrc, where Henry VIII. had his camp when be besieged Boulogne. 

Patterson, J., Esq. — A Scyinetar-blade made at Birmingham in imit^ion of the Damascus Steel. 

Paulson, J. T., Lieut. R.N. — Head-dress worn bv the natives of Nouahcvali, one of the Marquesas 
Islands. 

Feshalli'C., Lieut. 3id Regiment.->-Niue Military Medals ; thirteen Old English Coins; seventy- 
three Foreign Cuius; eleven silver Coins from Herculaneum|^ia very good prefervatkm ; ibur 

^ ditto from ditto ; seven Roman brass Coins dug up near Ijpulogne ; u collection of twenty. three 
Impressions from the Gems, executed by theTate W. Brown : Cupper rings fur thoneck. Neck- 
laces, and other ornamenfi woffi«by the Bichooana triiies, Africa ; Common Water Pipee and 
India Jars; Iron-hoop Razors, used by tlie Craw of the Hon. Eubt India Company's dkip, 
Inglis, for shaving the Pa-sseiigers ; with various other articles, &;c. 

Badstock, Right Hon. l.iord, Cnpt. R.N.— *Mcdal of Lunl Rodney; Ditto of Earl Howe; Ditto of 
Admiral Vernon at Portob^lo. 

Rawliiison, G., Cap. li.p. 8th Regiment— -Small Vase, hith winged figure; three small vases; one 
Lachrymatory; Fragments of Vases. &c. fimnd at Athens; Granite from Cleopatra’s Needle 
and Pompey's Pillar; Fragments of Mttbaic Pavement; Phanw of Alexandria. 

Roberts, J. C. O., Capt R.N,— Pair of Brass Candlesticks made from the Guns of the Floating 
Batteries, os^ by the French at the .'»icge of Gibraltar. 

Shelley, Hubert and Charles, Esqrs.— A largo collection ofOtaheitan Arms, Implements, ^c., and 
Manufactures brought to England by Mr.C. Bell, an Officer in Vancouver's shipt amUnsst this 
collection may be noticed as remarkable, a Helmet mode of R ickerwork, the outline of which 
is precisely similar to the car her (Grecian Helmet, and u piece of Armour for breast and back, 
formed of Seal's teeth, overlapping one another. 

Tonna, L. H. J., Esq.— A poicelain figure of Osiris, armed with the hook and scourge, or flail ; 
hieroglyphics down the front. 

Tremenlieere, Walter, K.H., Colonel Royal Marines.-— Two Paddles from New Zealand. 

Tucker; W., Esq., late of the Coast Guard, West Africa.->A Fetisbo Idol from Dafibmi: Ashantee 
Pouch { Ditto Cartouche Belt ; Ditto Ladies' Toilet Box, containing Scent Boxes, Stamps, and 
Pipeclay for ornamenting the Face, Ac. Ac. 

Williams, Richard, Assist.-Comm.-6etieral,— A long Albanian Musket, or Tophaik. 


:VXNIN0 HXITIKOS OF THE MEMBERS. 

2Bd4pn7,l838. 

Mi^or T. H. SuAbWEU, Clerks, K.H., F.R.S.. &e., in tho Chair. * ^ 

The Chairmait informed the meeting that his Grace the Duke of Richmond, V.r.,was prevented 
from presicling on the present occasion by his Parliamentary duties. 

A list of twenty-eight BaAei of Members, who had joined the Institution since the 1st of March, 
was read. 

The following donations received during the month were laid before the Meeting:-— 

Captain F. Beauibrt. K.N., F.R.S.. Ice.— Tlio Charts published by ,tlio Admiralty during the 

J ear 1837. • t * 

iurray. of Albemarle-strcet.— Travels in Arabio, by Lieutenari J. K. Wellsted, Ind. Navy, 
F.R.S., F.R.A.S. S vols. 8vo. 1838.~The Ute of Earl H owe, K.G.. by Sir John Barrow. Bt., 
F.R.S. 8vo. Uudon, 1838. 

General Fred. Maitland.— Carta derliida a los Espanolcs Americanos por un de bus Compatriotas. 

8vo, London, 1801.— Giuseppe riaczi'Dalla Cometa del Anno Ittil. Palermo. ^ 

Colonel C. R. Fox. Sec. to the Master-General of Ordnance.— llistoire du Cardinal Xinwnee. 8 
•ols. 8vo. Paris, 1093. 

Boileaii Drinkwater, Esq.— Facts proving Water to be the only. Beverage fitted' to give Health 
and Strength to Man. 8vo. London, 1637. 

The NumismatiefiSueiety.— I’roceedingsof the Nuiaiimatic Society for tiie Season. 1836 37- 
S. Bannister, Esq. (the Aatlior).—Bmish Colonization and the Cotunial Tribes. 8vo. Lou^n, 1S38» 

* • 
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The Lords CommisMoners of the Admiralty. — ^taloi;ue of Circumpolar Stars, from the observa- 
tions of S. Groombridge, Esq. i edited by G. B. Airoy, Astr. Royal. 4to. London, 183?. 
Lieutenant A. F. Oakes, Madras Artillery (tJie Author).— Proposed Instructions for the Horse Ar< 
tillery in India. Siro, Madras, 183^. 

Licutenant'Colonel H. Ehard.— A Malay Kris and Scabbard. 

Colonel G. Jt Reeves, 27th Regiment.— The Dram Major’s Cane of the 3rd Leger (French), taken 
by the 27th Regiment atCastallia, I3th April, 1813. 

Captain A. W. Slei^, K.T.S. — Model of a “ Portable Field Telegraph,” with a descriptive hook. 
A. O. Carte, Esq., Ordn. Storekeeper, Hull.— Apparatus for communicating with a Stranded Ves- 
sel bv means of a Rocket and Lino. 

Capt C. R. Macdonald, late of the 42nd Highlanders.— Eleven Ancient Saaon Coins from the 
Island of Judikinneth in Argyleshire. Found in 1830. 

C. F. Forbes, M.D.. K.H., Dep. lnflp.‘Gen. of Hosp. — 1. Facsimile copy of General Philtipon's 
Cumroission, found at Radajnz after ^he assault— 2. General Phillipon’s C Jmmisaion in the 
Legion of Honour (the original).-^. Four Models of Ceylon Ijoats. — 4. A ^liece of cloth manu- 
factured from the bread-fruit tree by the Bounty Mutineers at Pitcairn's Island. — 5. A bronze 
figure of a Ginocatore. found at Marathonisi (ancient Gvthceiim), at the mouth of the Eurotas in 
Laconia. — 6. Silver Coin of the island of Rhodes— 7> Copv of the Senaiiis Consultiim which is 
, preserved in the Imperial Library nt Vienna. — 8. A Playbill with Garrick’s name. 1766. 
Oommander W. Rumsay, R.N., F.R.A.S. — Fossil Woods from Antigua. 

Robert Ker l^ter, K.C.IL, K.L.S., D. Caracoas. — 1. A ]a<^'/e Boa from the Caraccas, with an 
account stating that the Boa hdd lived for eleven months, refusing all food: called by the 
Indians Machrmrell; by the Spani.irds, Hat worn by the Indians of the Rio 

Negro.— 3. A large Cockroach ('‘ Belostoma caraccorum’'), Hope.— 4. A large Grasshopper 
(** Grillus dux*').^. Specimen of Coal from the bed of the llio Negro. 

Mrs. Matchain. — Facsimile of a Letter from Lord Nelaou to his fither. respecting tho succession to 
the Dukedom of Hronte. , Palermo, 1799. 

Mrs. Moore —Specimen of Copper Pyrites, from a mine in Derou'whire. 

Lieut Cl. R. II. Kennedy. U.A. — A pair of Canadian Snow-^hues. 

James Wardiop, Esq. — A Snake-stone, with an iiceottnt''of its eft'cets In curing tho bites of venoniaus 
snakes, &g. , 

TnanVs were voted the several donors. 

The following papers were read * — 

Ist. *' On a n.irticiilar Action of the Jib.”^ By Lieut. Henry tlaner, R.N.. V.P.R.A.S.* 

2nd. ** On tne application of tho Percnssi<iu Principle to’ Firelocks.” By J. Norton, Esq., late 
Captain 34 ih Regiment. 

Captain Norton also exhibited his Waterproof Percussion Caps, and discharged severu I which 
bad been soaking in water for six days in the Director's oflicc. 

Thanks were voted to Lieut. Raper and (!upt. Norton for their interesting papers. 

The Chaikman informed the meeting that the table on which the nresetits were exhibited W'as 
the identical table on w'hich Tobias Sm«dlctt wrote Ids celebiatetl '* Ode to Narcissa,” and those 
portionr of '* Roderick Random” wliieh rtdate to West Indian affairs { and that the cnndleaticks 
were made from guns from the floating batteries used by llie French iit the Siege of Gibraltar. 
The table had been presented to the Museum by Captaiu Peter Browne, R.N., and the candlesticks 
by Captain J. C. Gawen Roberts, R.N. 

The meeting then adjourned to the 16th instant. 

16. 

Lieutenant Henry Ravkr, V.P.R.A.S., in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were rend. 

A list of twenty^one names of members who had joined the institution sinco the last meeting was 
read. 

The following donations were submitted to the meeting;— 

Mr. Wyld, Charing Cross.— M.S, Catalogue of the Maps of n.R.lL the Duko of York, and other 
documents. 

■■■■'■■ ■ Fennell, Esq. — Officers’ Manual in the Field. 8vo. Loud. 1798. 

James Traill, Esq, — Branch of tlio Mangrove Tree, with Oysters adhering, from Sierra J<eone. 

Miss Richardson. — Two I^ohles containing Cobra (’assellas, and other Reptiles, in spirits, from 
Bengal. 

Com. E. J. Carpenter, R.N. — Specimen of the Great Lake Trout of Loch Awe (^Salmo F^roxt JnrdJ) 
weighing 22 lbs., and measuring 3? inches, caught in Loch Awe by tho donor, September 
1837, trolling with live minnow. 

John Wray, Esq., Dep. Lieut. CoL. Lincoln. — Thirteen Birds from Brazil. 

C. F. Forbes, M.D.. K.H , F.L S.. Dep. fnsp.-Oen. of llosp.— Description of the Sculptiiit;d Metopes 
discovered amongst the ruins of the Temples of tho ancient City of Selinus, in Sicily. Folio. 
London. 1826. ‘ 

Lieut. John Ford, b.p. late 79th Rqgt.-o-Likcnees of General Miranda, taken by the donor ftt Bar- 
badoes in 1806. 

Lleut.-Col. Sutherland, 5lh Fusiliers.— A Bow used by the Indians of Guiana. 

Thanks were voted to the several donors. 

A paper was read by Com. W. Ramsay, R.N,, F.R.A.S., on Gothic Architecture, 

Thanks were voted to Com. Ramsay. 

The meeting adjourned to the 7th May. 


* This paper will be (bund in 0 xttnso at page 29, 
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DISTRIBUTION OF TOE ARMY ON THE 1st MAY. 1836. 

ANJ> RBKBRKNGB TO THB FOREIGN gBRVIOX OF RBaillBNTB. ' 


Regiment! and 
Cozp!. 



V » Year of 
1 6dr of 

station* of g>»nfr mir fhim Alienee 

DopAt*. ^reign. pSrelgn rotumed. 


France 

Franco 

France 

France 

Prance 

Spain 

Portugal 

Spain 

Bueri. Ayres 
Holland 
A'ance 
France 


France 

France 

Bengal 

Portugal 

Portugal 



Bombay 

Portugal 


Fiance 
Portugal 
W. Indies 


r^nian Isl. 


Collyer 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox Co. 
Hop. & Cane 
Collyer 
Collyer 
Cox & Co. 
Collyer 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Bor. j 
Cox & Bor. 
Hopkinson 
Hopkinson 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Bor. 
Hop. & Bor. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox 6c Co. 
Collyer 
Collyer 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox « Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Hopkinson 


t^ox & Co. 


Cox & Bor. 
Cox & Co. 
Lawrie 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Hopkinson 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Bor. 
Cox & Atk« 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Bor« 
Cox & Cane 
rCox & Bor. 
Cox & Co. 
Downes. 

, Cox & Cane 
PRirkland 
I Cox & Co, 
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DISTAIBVriON OF THE ARMT' ON IsT HAT. 




Regimenta and 
Corj^B. 

Stations of 
Service 
CompanioB. 

Stations of 
Depdls. 

Year of 
Koingon 
Foreign 
SeiviLO. 

Year of 
letiini. 
mg 5oni 
Foreign 
bervue. 

Wlfenco 

lotumed. 

Agents 

Brituh &.lri 0 lt 
Estutihahineul 

18th Foot . . 

Teylon . . 

Castlebar • • 

1836 



Cox & Cane 

19th do. « . 

Templemore . 

• • • • . 

. • 

1836 

W. Indies 

Cox & Cane 

20th do. . « . 

The Tower . 



18a7 

Bombay 

Cox & Co. 

2Ut do. • . 

Van Die. Land 

Chatham . . 

1833 



Cox & Co. 

22nd do. . . 

Belfast . . . 

/ ... 


1837 

Tampm^a 

Cox & Bor. 

23rd do. . . 

Cork*' . . . 

. . . , 

. . 

1831 

QiHftaltar 

Cox & Bor. 

24th do. « . 

Canada. . . 

Goo-port , . 

1829 



Colly er 

25th do. « . 

1 imeiick . . 

« • • • 

. . 

183G 

West Indies 

Cox & Bor. 

26lh do. • . . 

Bengal . . . 

Chatham . 

1828 



Lawrie 

27lhdo. . . 

Cape of G. H. 

Chatham • • 

ISl-j 



Cox & Co. 

28th do. . . 

N S.Wdes . 

Chatham . 

1835 ‘ 



Cox & Co, 

29th do. . . 

Plymouth . . 

• . • . 

• * 

1838 

Mauritius 

Cox & Co. 

30th do. . . 

Bermuda • . 

Sunderland . 

1814 



(.ox it Co, 

SHtdo. . • 

Bengal • . 

Chatham . 

1825 



Downes 

32nd do. . . 

Canadii. . . . 

Dev on port • 

1830 



Cox Sc Co. 

33rd do. . . 

Gibrnltar . . 

Boyle . • . 

1836 

S 


Cox & Bor 

34th do. . . 

Canada. . . 

Fermoy • . 

1829 



• Cox Sl Cane 

35th do. . • 

Maiiiitips . 

Londonderry 

1817 



Cox & Bor. 

36lh do. . . 

W. Indies n 

Devonpqrt • 

1830 



Price 

37lh do. . . 

Jamiica . . 

Plymouth . 

1830 

1§36 


J^awiie 

38th do. . . 

Dublin • • . 

. • • • 

. • 

Bengal 

Law. & Bor 

39th do. • • 

Madras « . 

Cnatham • 

1827 



( ox & Co. 

40th do. • . 

Bombay , . 

Chatham . 

1S24 



Cox & Co 

41st do. • . 

Madras . . 

Chriham . 

1822 

f 


Cox & Co. 

42nd do. « . 

Dublin • • 


, . 

1836 

Ionian Is). 

Cox & Co. 

43id do. « . 

Canada . . 

IMv mouth. • 

1815 



Cox A Co, 

44 tb do. • . 

Bengal . . . 

Chalham . . 

1822 



Cox & Co. 

45tK^do. . . 

Canterbury , 

• • • • 

• . 

1838 

Madias 

Cox & Co. 

40th do. • . 

Gibraltar . . 

Coik . . . 

1837 



Cox &. Bor 

47lh do. 

Malta . . 

Portsmouth 

1834 



Cox 8l Co. 

48th do. « . 

Alhlone . . 

. • ... 


1835 

Madras 

Cox &, Bor 

49th do. . . 

Bengal . , 

Chatham . 

1822 



Gox &. Co. 

50ih do. . . 

N. S. Wales 

Gh Ilham . 

1834 



Cox & Co. 

5Ut do. c. • 

Chathainf . 

. . • • 

, . 

1834 

Ionian hi. 

Kirkland 

52nd do. , . 

Gibraltar , , 

Newcastle • 

1836 



Cox & Co. 

53rd do. , . 

Ionian Isl. • 

Dublin • • 

1829 



Cox & Bor. 

54th do. » • 

Madras . • . 

Chatham . . 

1819 



Cox Si Co. 

55th do, • . 

Madras . . 

; Chatham 

1821 



Cox Co. 

56th do. . • 

Jamaica « . 

Sbeerness , 

1831 



Cox 8t Co. 

57th do. . • 

Madras • . 

Chatham . • 

1825 



Liwne 

5Sth do. • . 

Cevloii . , . 

Youghdl , . 

1828 



Cox 8t Bor 

59th do. • . 

MdU& . . . 

Aimagli • . 

1834 



Cox St Bor. 

GOtbdo.Ut bat. 

Corfu • • , 

Hull .... 

1830 



Cox & Co. 

2d bat 

Corfu . , . 

Jersey • • . 

18.35 


• 

Cox & Co. 

61st do. . . 

Ceylon . . . 

Cashel , / , 

1828 



Cox & Bor. 

62iid do. . . 

Madras . . 

Chatham , . 

1830 



Law lie 

63rd do. » . 

Madras . . 

Chatham . 

1829 



Collyer ’ ' 

64th do. • . 

Jamaica . . 

Dundee , . 

1834 



Cox & Co. 

65th do. • . 

{Amenta • „ 

Naas, . . « 

1829 



Cox & Co. 

66th do. . • 

Caiiida. . • 

Fermoy , , 

1827 



Cox Sc Cane 

67th do. . . 

W. Indies . 

Chatham . . 

1831 



Cox & Co. 

68(h do. • . 

Jamaica . . 

Waterford, . 

1834 



Hop &Cane 

69th do. • . 

W. Indies. . 

Dover . , . 

1831 



Cox 6c Co. 

70th do. • . 

W. Indies . 

Guernsey • . 

1834 



Cox 4c Co. 

71st do.. . . 

CoikJ . . , 

. • ... 

, , 

1834 

Bermuda 

Phce& Bor. 

72nd do. • « 

Cape of G H. 

Clonmel . . 

1828 



Cox 4c Bor. 

73rd do. • • 

America • . 

Clare Castle . 

1827 


r 

\ 

Cox 4c Atk. 


* Or(ler«d for America. f Ordered for Van Dieman’s Land. X Ordered fur Canada. 
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OISTBIBUTION OF THE ABMV. OH) IST MAV. 


Regiments onil 

CohJi. ^ Service 

Cuntpuiief. 


74lh Foot • . 
75th do. . • . 
7Gth do. . • . 
77th do. • . 
7B\h do. . . i| 
79lh do. . ; 
80th do.. . . 
81st do. ... 
82nd do. . . . 
83rd do. . . 
S4th do. • . . 
85tli do. . . . 
SOth do. . . . 
87ihdo.. . . 
88th do. . • . 
89lhdo.. . . 
90th do. . • . 
0 1 ^t do. ... 
•9'2nddo.. . . 
93rd do., . . 
94th do. . . 

95th do, . 
96th do., , , 
97ih do, , , , 
98th do, . , . 
99th do. . . 

III. Staff' Corps. 

1st Westind.l 
llegiment 


W, Indies . 
Cape ofG. II. 
W.Ind%s . 
Malta . • * 
Buttevant . 
iKdinburgh . 
N. S. Wales 
Gibraltar • . 
Gibraltar . 
Canada . . 
.Tamaica* , ? 
Canada. , . 
Stockport . 
Mauritius , . 
Bolton . • . 
W. Indies « 
Ceylon. . • 
.St. Helena . 
Malta . . . 
America . , 
Dublin .* . ,* 
Newry • . 
Enniskillen . 
Birr . « . 
Weedoii*. . 
Kilkenny . . 
Woolw ich . 
Portsmouth . 
Uythe . . . 


Stirling . . 
Drogheda • • 
Fort George . 
Nes\ bridge . 


CJiatham . , 
Carlisle • . 
Nenagh . . 
ChesterCastle 
Gosport • • 
Tralee . . 

Txingford . . 


Gosport • . 
Portsmouth 
PaiBley . . . 
Mullingar. . 
Cork . ! , 


W. Indies 
Ionian Ul, 


Malta 
Ionian Isl. 
N. Americit 
Ceylon 


.. 1837 C. of Good H. 

• • 1837 Mauritius 

.. 1836 America 

• . 1837 Ionian Kl. 

Detach meiils various peiiods. 


Kirkland 
Cox & Bor. 
Cox & Co. 
l.aw.&Cane 
Cox & Bor. 
Lawrie 
Lawrie 
Cox & Co. 
Law. (k Hor. 
Cox &Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Bor. 
Cox k .Co. 
Cox & Cane 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Cox & Co. 
Barron' 

I Cox & Bor. 
Cox & Bor. 
Cox & Bor. I 
Cox & Bor. 
Cux,& Cane 
Cox &' Cane 
Cox & Co. 
Kirk.& Cane 
Cox.& Co. 
(^ox Si Co. 
Cox & Co. 


Ceylon Rifled 
Regiment ./ 
CapeMounted) 
Riflemen .f 
Royal African 1 
Cflion. Corps/ 
R.Newfonnd'i 
land Veteran . 
Companies. 
Royal ’Malta 
Fencibles ./ 


St. Lucia, &c. j 

N. Providence I 
and Hoiidurasl 


Agciitn. 
Cox & Co, 

Cox & Co. 


Ceylon . , . I Kirkland 

Cape of Q. Kirkland 

Sierra Leone .1 'f Kirkland 

r 

Newfoundland! Kirkland 


IIEGIMKNTAL AGEKTS. 

Ashley, James, 135, ilegent*htreet. 
Atkinson, John, Ely-place, Dublin. 

Barron &. Smi ih,U p. Charics-st. \Vestmin<«ter 
Borough, Sir Ricliard, Bfit., Armit,& Co., 
Leinster-si. Dublin. 

Cane, Richard, & Co. DawsOn-st.puhlin. 
Cullyer, G. S., Park-place, St. James's. 
Cox, Hammer>ley,and Cox, Craig’s.couit. 
Downes, C., 14,V\ arwick-st. Charing Cross 
Hopkinson, Barton, & Knyvett, Regent-st. 
Kirkland, J.(Gen. Agent,) 80, Pall Mall. 
Lawrie, John & Charles M‘G rigor, 10 
Charles-street, St. Jumes’s^-square. 
Brice, W. F., 34, Cpaven->t., Strand, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE RECRUITING SERVICE. 
Gftat Britain — John Kirkland, Esq.^80, Pall Mall. 
Ireland — Sir Dagcnall W. Btrditt, B<rt., Dublin. 


AGENTS FOR THE DECCAN PRIZE MONEY, 

Licut..Col. Arbuthnot and John Kirkland, Ksq.— Office, 80, Pall Mall. 


B.— A reference to the List of Agents will explain the Abbreviations. 


* Ordered borne. 
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[may, 


LIST of SHIPS of the Royal Mavy in Commission Ut May, 1838, specifying their respec- 
tive Ratings, Ages, the Yards where Built, the Dates of being Commissioned, and Present 
Stations. 




By whom Commanded. 

Where Built. 

Whpn 

Built. 

When 

Commis- 

sioned. 

Present Station. 

FIRST RATES. 

Brit;mnia . • < 

120 

Cupt. II. Dtindas 

Plvmouth 

1820 


Portsmouth 

Hou'o , » . • 

120 

Ciipt. 0. H, Paget 

CKatham 

1815 

1835 

Slieeriiess 

San Josef . . . 

110 

Capt. J. Il.iurock, C.B. 

« 


18;46 

Plymouth 

Princess Charlotte . 

104 

Cap. A. Faoshawe f K.C.H. 

Portsmouth 

1825 

1837 

Mediterranean 

Royal Adelaide . . 

104 

Capt. Sir Win. Elliott. C.B. 

Plymouth 

1328 

1836 

Plymouth 

Temeraite . . . 

104 

Capt. Sir J. Hill, Kt. 

Chatham 

17iW 

1836 

Sheemops 

Victory .... 

104 

Capt. T. Searle, C.B. 

ditto 

1765 

i8.S6 

Purlsraoulli 

SROONOaATSS. 

Rodney . , . . 

92 

Capt. Hyde Parker 

Pembroke 

1833 

1835 

Mediterraucan 

Asia . . . . . 

84 

Capt.W. KishiT 

Bombay 

1824 

1836 

ditto 

Bellerophun . . 

80 

Capt. C. J. Aiislen [C.B. 

Porisiiiouth 

1818 

1836 

Portsmouth 

Vanguard . . . 

80 

Capt. Sir T. Fellowcs, Kt.. 

Pembroke 

18:46 

1836 

Mediterranean 

THIRD RATES. 

Donegal .... 

78 

Capt .1. Drake 

Toulon 

1 

1794**! 1837 

Lisbon 

Kxcellent . . . 

70 

C.iptT Hasiings 

Portsmouth 

1810 

1834 

Portsmouth 

Cornu'iiUis . . . 

74 

C.ip.Str Il.CrantKt. [K.H 

Bumbav 

1813 

18.37 

N. Arner. & W. Ind. 

Edinburgh . . . 

74 

Capt. W' W. Heudersun, 

Merchiil’s Vd. 

1811 18.37 

P.iit. I<ervici 

Hastings . . . 

74 

C.ipt. F [K.U. 

C.ilcntta 

1818 ; im 

Part. Service 

Hercules . . . 

74 

(Japt. J. T. Nicolas. C.B. 

('hathara 

1815 

18:t6 

Pi'll t. .Smiee 

Magniflcent . . . 
Malabar .... 

74 

Coni.P. J. DougUs 

Menduit’!^* fd. 

1S06 

1H31 

Jainaicat 

74 

Capt. E. Harvey ^ 

Bombay 

1818 

1838 

Pl> mouth 

[of Africa 
(tape G. Hope & Ct, 

Melville . . . . 

74 

Capt. Hou. R. S. Dundas 

ditto 

1817 

1837 

Minden . . . . 

74 

Capt. A. 11. Sharjiq, C.B. 

( !apt. F. Moresby, C B 

d»Uo 

, 1810 ! 18:M5 

Part. Service 

Pembroke . . . 

74 

Mercliut’s Yd. 

i-noo 

18:46 

. Mediterraucan 

Russell , . * . 

74 

Capt. Sir W. 11. Dillon, 
k C H 

Deptford 

1822 

1835 

ditto 

Talavcra .... 

74 

Capt. W. B. Mends 

Woolwich 

^818 

18.36 

Part. .Service 

Wellesley . * . 

74 

Capt T. Maitlaml 

Bombay 

1815 

1837 

Eabt Indies 

FUOKTH XA'fts. 

Porthiiid .... 

52 

Crtpt. D. Price 

Plymoiilli 

1822 

! 1831 

MediUutaneau 

President . . . 

.52 

(’apt. Js. Scott 

Portsmouth 

1«29 

! 1837 

South America 

Winchester . . . 

.52 

Capt. K. Sp.ir.shoit.K.H. 

Woohvich 

1822 

1 1334 

East Indies 

Barham . « « . 

50 

(Jupl. A.L Coiry 

MerchnCs Yd 

IHIO 

1835 

Medileraneun 

Dublin . . . . 

50 

Cajit. K. Tait 

ditto 

1812 . 1835 

South America 

FIFTH KATES. 

Madagascar . . . 

4.« 

Capt. P. W, r. Wallis 

Bombay 

1822 ! 1836 

Portsmouth 

ileiiugapatam . .' 

46 

tUpt, J. [vail, C.B. 

Bombay 

1810 

! 1837 

W. Indies 

Stag 

46 

Commodore T. B. Sulli- 

Pembroke 

1830 

1 1836 

S. Arner. [of Afra. 

Thalia , . . . 

46 

Capt. R. Wauchopc 

Chatham 

1830 

1 1834 

CaueG. Hope 6c Ct. 

Astrea . . . . 

42 

Capt. J. 11. PluTniulge 

Merclint’s Yd. 

1810 

I 1823 

Falinuutli 4 . ‘ 

Castor . . . . 


Capt. Ed. (’oilier 

Chatham 

1832 

; 1832 

AMediterraiiean 

Inconstant . . 

36 

Capt. D. I’ring 

Portsmouth 

1836 

18.36 

■Part. Service 

Pique • . . . 

36 

Capt. £. Boxer 

Plymouth 

1831 

! 1836 

Part. Se. ace 

SIXTH RATES. 
Alligator . . . . 

28 

[C.B.KC.II. 
Capt, Sir J. J. (i. Bremer, 

Cochin 

1821 

1837 

Aiistrulia 

Andromache. . . 

28 

C,ipt. R. L. B.tynes 
C.apt^r. Herbert 

IVmbroko 

18.32 

1833 

Sheeroess 

Calliope , . . . 

28 

Sheerness 

1337 

1837 

South Ainerioa 

Conn ay . . . . 

28 

Capt C. U. Driiikwater 

Chatham 

1832 

1836 

East Indies 

Crocodile . . . 

28 

Bethune 

Capt J. Polkin&litirne 

Chatham 

1825 

1837 

West Indies 

Jmogiiie . . . . 

28 

Capt. H. W. Hniee 

Pembroke 

1331 

18:16 

South America 

North Star . . . 

28 

Coromodoie Lord J.IIay 

Woolwich 

1824 

1837 

P.irt. Service i [ 

Roinliow .... 

28 

Capt. T. Bennett 

Chatham 

1823 

1834 

West Indies , 

Rattlesnake . . . 

28 

Capt, W. Hobson 

ditto 

1822 

18.34 

East Indies { 

Siimarsiiig . . , 

28 

Capt W.' Broughton 
(Japt. ft. F. Rowley 

Cticliin 

1822 

\m 

South America 

Sapphire . . . 
Talbot . . , 

28 

Portsmouth 

1827 

1833 

Mediterranean 

28 

Captf* H. J. (Joilrington 
Capt J. Townsheiid 

Pembroke 

1824 

1838 

Plymouth 

Tyne 

28 

Wwdwlch 

1826 

1837 

Mediterranean 

Volage . , . 

28 

t^apt. H. Smith [a) 

Purttmouth 

1825 

1837 

East Indies 

Carysfort . . . 

26 

Capt H. B. Martin 

Pembroke 

1836 

1836 

Mediterranean 

Clet)patra . . . 

26 

Capt. lion. 0. Grey 

Pembroke 

1835 

1835 

South America 


• Taken from HponUrdsin 1707. 
t lleceivin^r Ship— leducetl to the complement of four guns, 
t Oommliitoned by Captain-Superiiitendent of Packets— reduced to qomidemtdt of six runs. 
•* Captured In 1790. 






1838.] 


ROTAL NAVT IN COMMISSION IST MAY, 1838< 
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Names 

No. 

of 

Guns. 

By whom Cotnniaudcd. 

Where Built, 

When 

Built 

B 

m 

Vestal • . • • 

36 

Capt.T. W. Carter 

Shoerueas 

1833 

1»37 

West Indies 

Magicienne t . • 

34 

Gapt. 6. W. St. J. Mildmay 

Merchut's Y(L 

1812 

1835 

Lisbon 

Brune • • i • 

33 

Capt. J. Clavell 

liKPranco 

1787 

1836 

Ch.'xtham’* 

Ceylon . . « » 

32 

Commod. Sir J . Louis. Rt. 



1834 

Maltaf 

8r.OOP8i 

Champion • ■ • 

18 

Com. G. St. V. King 

Portsmouth 

1824 

1835 

West Indies 

CUilders . » • > 

16 

Gjpt. Hon. H. Keppel 

Chatham 

1827 

1834 

Coast of Africa 

('omus / , . . 


Com. Hon. P. P. Cary 

PenAiroke 

1828 

10.37 

West Indies 

Dido 

m 

Gapt. L. Davies, C.B. • 

ditto • 

1836 

1836 

Meiliterraneau 

Klci'tra • • « • 

18 

Coin. . Preston 

Portsmouth 

1887 

1837 

South America 

Favourite . • • 

18 

(Jom. W. Croker 

ditto 

1829 

1837 

Erist Indies 

Flv 

18 

Gum. U. Eliutt 

ditto 

1831 

1836 

South America 

Harrier . , . • 

18 

Com. W, H. 11. Carew 

ditto 

1831 

1835 

ditto 

HaZ|iird • • • . 

18 

Com. J. Wilkinson 

ditto 

1837 

1837 

Muililerroneaii 

Hyacinth . « • 

18 

Cofh. W. Witfren 

Plymouth 

1829 

1837 

East Indies 

Larno • . • . 

18 

Com. P. J. Bliikc 

Porubrukif 

1829 

18:47 

East Indies 

Lily . . • . » 

16 

Com. J. Reeve 

Pembroke 

1837 

1837 

Portsmouth 

Modeiitu • . . < 

18 

Com. II. Evres 

Woolwich 

1837 

18:47 

Portstnouth 

Nimrod . . . 

20 

Com. .1. Fraser 

Deptford 

1828 

18:45 

West Indies 

Pearl 

20 

Cum. Lord C. IL Paget 

Merchut's Yd. 

1826 

1835 

West Indies 

Pelican . . . , 

16 

t*om. R, Poph.iin 

Merchut's Yd 

1812 

1834 

Coast of Africa 

Peluriis .... 

16 

Com. F. llgrding 

Portsmouth 

181^ 

1837 

East Indies 

PyladcB * . 1 . 

IS 

Com. W. L. Castle 

Woolwich 

1824 

18.35 

Collet of Africa 

Kocehorsp » . . 

18 

(^»m. H. W. CrauAirff 

Plymouth 

1830 

1837 

Wi‘8t ludius 

Racer . ^ 

16 

Com. J. Ito]K) 

Portsmouth 

1833 

1833 

ditto 

Kaleigh*, , • » 

18 

Capt. M. Quin 

^ Merchut's V^. 

1806 

18.14 

East Indies 

Ringdove . . . . 

16 

Com, H. S. Nixon 

Plymouth 

1833 

1837 

West Indies 

Rover . • « , . 

18 

Com. C.*l%de# 

('hatliam 

18.32 

1834 

South America 

Sappho . , , . 

16 

Cnm.T. Fraser 

Wo^wich 

183:4 

18.36 

West Indies 

•S.ildUte . . . . 

18 

(kmi. R. Robb 

Pembroke 

1826 

18:46 

West Indies 

Scout .... 

18 

('ora, U. Craigie 

Chatham 

1832 

1H3S 

Const of AiVica 

Scylla . , , 

16 

C/um. Hoa. J. Denm|n 

Merchut’s Yd. 

1809 

1836 

'Lisbon 

Serpent . . , , 

16 

Com. R.tL. Warren 

MerChnt's Yd. 

1832 

ia'46 

West Indies 

Snake . . . , 

16 

('oni. A. Milne 

Merchut’s Yd. 

1822 

1837 

ditto 

Sparrow Hawk . . 

16 

Cum. J. Shepherd 

Woolwich 

1807 


South America 

Triticulo . . . . 

16 

('om. H. £. Coftin 

Merchut’s Yd. 

1809 

i83<) 

Lislmn 

Tweed . . . . 

20 

('em. Hon. F. T. Pelham 

Portsmouth 

1823 

1835 

Part. Service 

Victor 

16 

Com. 11. Ciozier 

Bombay 

18U 

183 1 

East Indies 

W.mtlcrer. . , 

16 

Com. T. Rtishhy 

Chatham 

1835 

1835 

West Indies 

Wasp .... 

16 

Com. Hull. D, W. A Pelham 

Moirhiu’s Yd. 

LH12 

1837 

Medilerranean 

wol/ . . . : 

18 

Com. E. Stanley 

Portsmouth 

1826 

18:44 

East Indies 

Wolverine . . , 

16 

Com. Hon. E. Howard 

Merchnl’sYd. 

18J6 

I8;46 

Mediterraneau 

Zebra 

16 

Capt. R. V. M'Crea 

Bombay 

1815 

1834 

East Indies , 

BRI08, 

Clio . . . . . 

16 

Com. W. lUchardson (a) 

Morclmt’s Yd. 

1807 

1835. 

Meditorranean 

Cruizer , . , , 

16 

Com. R. H, King 

Chatham 

1828 

1838 

f!uaihum 

HArlequin , , 

16 

Com. .T. E, Erskiue 

Pembroke 

18:16 

1836 

Mediterranean 

Algerine , . . 

10 

Lieut. W. S. 'I'luunas 

Meiclinl’s Yd. 

1829 

18:45 

East Indies 

Britomaitj . , 

10 

[.ieut. 0. Stanley 

Portsmouth 

1820 

18:47 

Au.HtvaIia 

Curlew . . , 

10 

Lieut. E. Norcott 

Woolwich 

18:i0 

18:45 

Const of Africa 

Espoir , . . 

10 

Ijieut. J. T. Paulson 

Chatham 

1826 

18:48 

Lisbon 

Harpy . , 

•lO 

Lieut. H. St. J. Georges 

ditto 

1825 

18,36 

West Indies 

Leveret . • , 

10 

Lieut, C. J. Dosanquet 

Portsmouth 

1S23 

1835 

(]o,'ist of Africa 

Nautilus . . . 

10 

Lieut. G. Boaufoy 

Woolwich 

1830 

1838 

ditto 

Partridge , , 

10 

Lieut. W. Morris (b) 

Pembroke 

1829 

1838 

Porli^moutli 

Rapid: . . . 

10 

Lieut. Hon. G. H. Kinnaird 

Purtsraoutk 

18^ 

18:46 

Mcditurrimeau 

Royalist , . , 

10 

Lieut. Hon. £. Plunkett 

ditto 

im 

18:44 

l*ait. .Service 

Saracen . , 

10 

Lieut. H. W. Hill 

Plymouth 

i8:u 

1837 

('oast of Africa 

Savage , , . 

10 

Lieut, Hon. E. B, Cureon 

ditto* 

18.10 

1836 

Part. Service 

Scorpion . • . 

10 

Lieut? C. Gay ton 

ditto 

1832 

1837 

Mediterranean 

Water Witch . 

10 

Lieut. W. Dickey 

Merchnt’s Yd 

1832 

18.44 

Coast of Africa 

moitd . . . 

10 

Lieut. 

Pembroke 

1830 

ln37 

South America 

Arrow, ketch . . 

10 

Lieut. D. 3. Sullivan 

Portsmouth 

1823 

1838 

Portsmouth 

farrow, ketch . . 

10 

Lieut. R. Lowcay 

Pembroke 

•1828 

1837 

Soutli America 

Termagant, brlgaut. 

10 

Lieut. W. J. Williams 

Purtsiiftuty 

1837 

1838 

Portsmouth 

Cockatiice, schooner 

6 

Lieut. J. Douglas 

ditto 

1831 

18:46 

South America 

Hornet, brigantine 

^ i 

Lieut. H. Baillie 

Chatham 

1831 

1837 

West Indies 

Spider, schooner . 

6 

Lieut J. O' Reilly (a) 

ditto 

1832 

1835 

Somh America 

viper, brigantine • 

6 

Lieut W. Winniett 

Pembroke 

1831 

18.47 

Coast of Alrica 

Basilisk, ketch 

6 

Lieut 0. 6. Macdonald 

Ch.ai]iiim 

1824 

18:45 

South America 

Pickle, schooner . 

5 

Lieut. P. Hast 

West Indies 

1827 

1837 

West Indies 

Skiriack, adbooner 

6 

Lieut. J. J. Robinson 

West Indies 

1827 

18:46 

West Indies 

SeaHower, cutter . 

4 1 

Lieut J. Roclie 

Portsmouth 

1830 

1835 

Portsmouth 


* Ordinary Depdt.— Captured from French 1808. f RecelTiuj; Ship—roduccd to the complement of two gune. 
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ROYAL NAVY IN COMUtSStON IsT JAK. 1838 



Names. 

No. 

of 

Guns. 

By whom Commanded. 


rjm 

When 

Commis- 

stoned. 

Present Station. 

Banetta • • « 


3 

Lieut. — ■ - 

SheemesB 

1836 

1836 

Coast of Africa 

Brisk . • • • 


3 

Lieut. A. Kellctt 

Cliatliam 

1819 

1837 

Coast of Africa 

Buzzard . • » 


3 

Lieut. J. L. R. Stoll 

Portsmouth 

1834 

1834 

Coast of Africa 

Charybdis • . 


3 

Lieut. Hon. R. (ior» 

Portsmouth 

1831 

1838 

Portsmouth. 

Doluhin . . . 


3 

l.ieut. J. Macdongall 

Slieerness 

1836 

1836 

(Viast of Africa 

Fair Rosamond, ich. 

3 

Lieut. W*. B. Oliver 

W'as a Slaver 


1837 

Const of Africa 

Forrester, ditto 


3 

Lieut. 

Chatham 

1831 

1837 

Coast of Africa 

Griffons brigunllne 

, 

3 

Lieut, J. G. D' Urban 

Chntham 

1832 

1^6 

West Indies 

Lynx. ditto 


3 

Lieut. 11, Bruadliead 

Portsmouth 

1833 

Coast of Africa 

SURVEYrNO VESSXLS. 


c 



• 


ilSliia .... 


6 

Capt.A.T.E. Vidal 

(‘.hathain 

1824 

1835 

Coast of Africa 

Beacon , • . 


H 

Lieut. T. Grates 

Penibioke 

1823 

1836 

Meditenanean 

Beagle . « . 


10 

Com. ,1. C. W'ickhum 

Woolwich 

1820 

1837 

Au8trali4f 

Fairy . , , 


10 

Ciipt. W. Hewett (6) 

Chatham 

1826 

1837 

Woolwich 

Lark .... 


4 

Lieut. T. Smitli 

ditto 

1830 

1833 

West Indies 

Magpie . . . 


4 

Lieut. 1'. S, Brock 

Slioerne:s 

1830 

1836 

Mediterranean 

Mastiff . . . 


8 

M.Tst.-Coni. G. Thomas 

MerchntsYd. 

1813 

1836 

Orkney Islands 

Raven • . . 


4 

Lieut. G. A. Bedford 

Pembroke 

1829 

1835 

(3oust of Africa 

StiurKuff e . . 



Lieut. H. Kellett 

ditto 

1829 

1835 

South America 

Sulphur • . . 


8 

Cum. E. Belcher 

Chatham 

1820 

ia33 

ditto 

Thunder . . . 


6 

Lieut. E. Barnett 

Deptford 

1829 

1837 

West Indies 

STEAM VESSELS. 




f 




Alrionn, survey, vos. 

too 

Capt. F. VV. Bccchey 

Lieut. E. B. Tiiiling 

Woolwich 

1825 

1837 

Coast of Ireland 

Alban . . . 


100 

■Doptford 

1826 

1836 

West Indies 

Blazer « . • 


L60 

Lieut. J. M. Waugh 

Cliutluim 

1834 

1836 

Mediterranean 

Boxer • • . . 


Lieut. F^ullock 

Lieut. M. rhomas, actg. 



1837 

Part. Service 

Carron . , . 


lOO 

Deptford 

1827 

1837 

West Indies 

Comet . , , 


80 

Limit. 6. T. Gordon 

ditto »j 

1822 

1837 

Part. Service 

Conflunce « « 


100 

Lieut. £. Stoiifim' 

WToolwicli 

1827 

1836 

Meditorraucan 

Dee ... . 


220 

Com. J. Shircr.R.IL 

W’wiluich 

1832 

\m 

Portsmouth. 

Echo .... 


100 

Lieut. W. James 

'' ditto 

1827 

1836 

West Indies 

Firefly • . , 


140 

Lieut. J. Pearce 

ditto J, 

*Merc1mt’8 M. 

1832 

1836 

Mediterranean 

Flamer . • . 


140 

Lieut. J. M. Potbiiry 

1831 

1836 

West Indies 

Lightning . . 


100 

Lieut. J. Shamblcr 

Deptford 

1823 

1836 

Woolwich 

Megaara . t • 


140 

Lieut. H. G. Goldsmith 

Sheerne.<is 

1837 

1837 

Mediterranean. 

Meteor e . s 


100 

Lieut. R. D. Pritchard 

Depltbrd 

Chatham 

1824 

1838 

Falmouth 

Plimnix . . 


220 

(Jum. W. H. Henderson 

1832 

1835 

Part. SeiTice 

Rhadamaniiius . 


220 

(^m. A. Wakefield 

Plymouth 

1832 

1837 

Mt^ltarranean 

Salamander . 


220 

Com. S. C. Dacres 

Sheerness 

1832 

1836 

Lisi^ 

Metlmerraficati 

Spitfire . • • 
Tartarus . . . 



Lieut A. Kennedy 

Woolwich 

1834 

1834 
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Lieut. G. W. Smith 

Pembroke 

1834 

1838 , 

West Indies. 

Volcano . . . 


Lieut W, M*Ilwaine 

Portsmouth 

1836 

1836 

Mediterranean 

yachts. 








Royal George . 



Cflpt. Lonl A. Fitzclarencc 

Deptford 

1817 

1837 

Portsmouth 

Royal Sovereign 



Capt. S. Jackson, C.B. 

ditto 

1504 

1837 ; 

l^mbroke 

Wodwicli 

William and Mnr> 



Capt. P. Hornby, C.H. 

ditto 

1807 

1837 

SLOOFSOF WAB FITTED 

No. of 






AS PACKETS. 


Guns. 





Falmouih 

Alert b . . 


Lieut. C. H. Norrington 

; Merchnt’sYd. 

1835 

1835 

Briscis . . . 


6 

Lieut. J. Downey 

Deptford 

1829 

1829 

ditto . 

Delight . . . 


10 

Lieut. J. Moore (hi) 

I Chatham 

1829 

1835^ 

ditto 

Expreu • . . 



Lieut W. P.Croke 

Deptford 

1836 

1836® 

» 

Goldfinch • . 


6 

Lieut E. Collier 

Merchnt'sYd. 

1808 

1832 

Hope • • . 


10 

Lieut. W. L. Rees 

Plymouth 

1824 

1836 

ditto . 

Lapwing . • . 


6 

Luuit. F. R. Coglilan 

Chatham 

1825 

1837 , 

ditto 

Linnet . . . 



Lidut W. Downey 

Merchiit's Yd. 

1835 

1835 

ditto 

Lwa k 

Magnet • 


6 

Lieiit. W. Forrester 

Plymouth 

1821 

1837 

ditto . 


10 

Lieut. S. Gritfith 

Woolwich 

1823 

1836 

ditto 

Miuine . r* 


4 

' Lieut R< Paw let 

Plymouth 

1823 

1826 

ditto 

Nightingale . . 


6 

; Lieut G. Fortescue 

* 

1830 

ditto 

Opcissum . . 


4 

Lieut. H. Peter 

Sheerness 

1821 

1830 

ditto 

Pandora , • 


4 

liioiU.K. W. Inucs 

W'oolwich 

1832 

1836 

ditto 

Pigeon • • •' 
Reindeer ,• . 


4 

Lieut. W, Luce 

Pembroke 

1827 

18:16 

ditto 


6 

Lieut* H. H. Dickon 

Plymoutlr 

1829 

1830 

ditto 

: 


6 

4 

LiciA. J. Pgrstkis 

Llnit A. R. L. Possingham 

Chatliam 

Pembroke 

1832 

1825 

1834 

1832 

ditto 

ditto 

Skylark^* , . 


4 

Lieut. G. P. Ladd 

ditto 

1826 

1&3L 

ditto 

Spey « . . 


4 

Lieut R. B. Jamri 

ditto 

1827 

1833 

ditto 

Star • • . 


1 

Lieut. C. Smith 

Woolwich . 

1 1833 

1836 

. ditto 

Swift • . . 



Lieut D. Welch 

Deptford 

1836 

1836 

ditto 

Tyrian • . « 

mi 

i 10 

1 

Lieut E. Jennings 

Wtiulwich 

{ 1526 

1834 

ditto 


Tbil TaiiUhos been ptepated, from original lonTcea, expressly hf tbis Jeumaij and, if 
Bonnowii), will, it is hoped, be adtnovledged. * 
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PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS. 
To BK CouaiANDKB. 
John Skynner. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Ca VTA IKS. 

^vter John Doa|;1a8 Magiiifleent»tobe 

Commodore At Jamaica. 

Henry Dimda*! Britaiiniu. 

Cbarlea John Austen .... Bellerd|phon. 
Provo Will. Parry Watlia. Mudagascar. 

CoMMAKDEK. 

J. Grant .... * Talavera. 

Likvtxnakts. 

J. M. Motley Dec.* 

J. P. Mills Talbot. 

T. Iiuvlngtou Coast Guard. 

J. Aendell. ............ .Ditto. 

J. Davies .Ditto. 

M. Bennett Ditto. 

W. C. Metcalfe Mnlubv. 

W. J. Williuma tocom.'Iormagant 


B. J. SiilUviin to com. Arrow. 

M. Thomas actg.toeom. Car* 

ron St. V. 

A. A, Riddell Scringapatamt 

Mastebs. 

J? W. Armstrong Victory. 

A. Tliomitson Columbia St V. 

O. Biddkicombe Talbot. 

Assistant-Suboeoks. 

II. Morris 111. George Yacht. 

W. F. Carter .Haslar Hospital. 

W'. Rubarts Uriianiiia. 

R. J. It Chambers Goldflnch. 

G. St G. Bowden . .(add) Royal Adelaide. 

A. B. Macphsrson. Savage. 

8. Dniinally Talbot 

L. T. CuiminghAm Termagant 

W. Roger . . . Cornwallis. 

J. C.ddweU .Ditto. 

W. Bayne Pi^le. 

VUBSXH. 

C. Williams* actg. Nimrod. 

cnAPLAiK. 

^ev. James Cooper Malabar. 


ARMY. 


' WAR OFFICE, March 30. 

Ut Drag, Guards^Seri..Major Joseph Misset 
to be Quarterm. vice John Brown, who retires 
uponh^. 

4th— Drag. Guards— Alex. Rolls, Gent, to be 
Cornet bv purch. vice VokeB,wlio retires. 

3rd Light Drags. — Assist.-Surg. Arthur Wood, 
M.D., tram llth Lt. Drags., to be Assiat.-Surg. 

4th Light Drags. — Giles Symonds, Gent, to 
be Cornet by purch. vice French, who retires. 

5th Foot — Lieut Francis R, Pyner to be Ad- 
jutant, vice Munro, dec. 

I9tU— Lieut Thos. Hilton to be Capt. by 
nurch. vice Chambers, who retires ; Ensign Jas . 
Temple Bowdoiu to be Lieut, by purch. vice 
Hilton I Jame% Rer, Gent to be Ensign by 
purchwvice Bowdoin. 

v.Srd— Assist.-Surg. James Connell, late of 3nl 
Light Drags, to be Assist'Snrg. 

25th Ensign Harry Gough to be Llent by 

J nrch. vice Ethelston, ntlio retires; Henry 
raucis Ci\6t Gent, to be Ensign by purch. 
vice Gough ; James Ogllvy, Gent, to be Ensign 
by purch. vice Jn. Andrew Ogiivy, who retires. 

Seth— Major-Gen. Sir John Culborno. G.C.B. 
from 94th Foot, to be CoL vice Gen. the Earl of 
Dalhousle, G.C.B. dec. 

8lBt-Lteat.-Gen. Sir Colin HalkeiL K.C.B. 
Rom 7ist Foot to be CoL vice Lient.-Geu. Sir 
E. Barnes, G.C.B. dec. 

36th— Robert Cairnes Bmce. Gent, to be En- 
fign by purch. vice Molly, who retires. 

4Sad— Llent. O. B. Cnmberland to bd Capt. 
pnreb. vice Gartbshoxe, who retires. Ensign 
Caarles, Murtny to be Lieut, by pnreh. vice 
Cumlmrland ; James Grant Gent, to be Ensign 
by* Mtirob, vifie.MjiRay.. 

6^— Lieut. PetorBrannan to be Capt. wiUi- 
out pureb. vice C^rruBieri, dec.; Ensign W» 
PilswoTih to bo Yient, vice.Braanan: Gent.. 
Cadet J. L, Campbell, from the Royal Mil Col. 
to be Ensign, vice PUiu^idu 


69th— Ensign Thos. J. Keumey to beAiUnt. 
Vico Muudell.who resigns the Adjntantcy only. 

7Ut— Major -Gen. Sir S. F. WhittMgham. 
K.C.B. to be Col. vice Llent. -Gen. Sir Colin 
Ifalkett, appointed to tlie command of 31st 
Foot; Csthrine Campbell Hamilton Grant, 
Gent to be Asslst.-Surg. 

94th— M.’ijur- Gen. Sir T. M'Mahon, Bart. 
K.C.B. to ItK Col. vice Major-Gen. Sir John Col^ 
borne, appointed to the comniiiud of 26th Foot. 

Hospital Stair-G. A. Co9i>e% M.D. to bo 
As8ist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Hawthorn, dec. 

Commissariat— Commissariat Clerk Julius 
Skerrett l,e Lievre to be Dep. Assist. Commis- 
sary-Gen.; Commissariat Clerk Wm. Fisher 
Mends to bo Deputy Assist. CoiDmisH.iry-Gen. 

Mem.— James Connell, lately Bn)ierseded aa 
A8sUt.-Sarg. in the 3rd f.ight Drags, has been 
reinstated in his rank. The name of the En- 
sign appointed to 47th Foot on 34th Mar. 1838, 
is Ricliard John 4£briagton, and not Richard 
John Elrington. as sAteu in Gazette of 23d iust. 

The comaiisiion of the undermentioned officer 
has born cancelled, ftrom 1st April, 1838, incln- 
sive, he having accepted a commuteil allowance 
for his halLpay ; Lieut. George Mears Countess 
Bowen, h p. 39lh Foot. 

Mem.— Her Majesty has been graciously 
pleasedr to permit the 2nd, or Rojal North Bri- 
tish, RiegiqientobDragouas, which already has 
the badge of an Eofle upon its buttons, in oone* 
memoratioa of its having captured a French 
Engle, at the battle of atorloo, on 18th J one, 
to bear thut distinction upon its staadaidi. 


OFFICE OF ORDNANCE^ Much3L 

Royal Reg. of Artillery— Mi^jorGea. Robert 
Beevor tobeCoHmel Commandant, vice Millar* 
dec. ; Second Lieut. OtMtgt Oraydon to be First 
14eut. vice Jephsons, dee. * 
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fllAir, 


WAR OFFICE. Aprils. 

Foot— Lt Huntley. Nicholson to be Cant, 
without purch. vice Brooke, dec.} Gent. Cadet 
Alexander Gnrdun. hrom tlio Royal Mil. CoL to 
be Kusiji'n. w ithoiit piirch. 

3rd— Capt. Robl. Frei^cott Kasou. from h.p. 
Uiuilt. to bo Cunt, vice Robert M‘Nubb, who 
exch. rocuivin;; tlie diiT.; Capt- Samuel Fortiion 
Cox.fVum b.p. of 2ud Ceylon UoKt. to be Capt 
vice Roliert Prescott Eason, who uxcli.; Lieut. 
James Charles Rouse to be Cap! by pnrob. vice 
Cox. who retires; Ensi^'ii William John Dqi'chiU 
to lie Lieut, by purch. vice llonsfe; Charles 
William Green. Gent, to be Ensign by purch. 
vice Dorchlil. 

5th— Gent. Cadet Loui-s H. lluiuilton. from 
the Royal Mil. Col. to lie ijnd Lieut, wilbout 
purch. 

11th— Capt, Jn. Taylor Winniuffton.froni 12th 
Foot, to be Capt. vice M.TThU. who e%eh. 

12th — Capt. Francis Marsh, from 11th Foot, 
to be Capt. vice Winniut^tuii. whoexeb. 

3Snd— Capt Robert Bradfute, from h.p. Uiiatt. 
to be (^lpt. vice John Howland Smjth, who 
uxoh. recetv ing the difT. 

37th— Lieut. Wm. Thumbs Rowland Powell 
to be Capt, by pureli. \ice Herrick, who retires; 
Ens. Charles Augustus pHikinsuii to be Lieut, 
by puLch. \ice Powell; Henry John Cuiteis, 
Gone, to be Kii*iign by purch. v'cc Parkinson. 

63rd— Gent Cadet Wm. J. Verrf.w, fn»m the^ 
Royal Mil. Col. to be Ensign, without purch. 
vice A clou, dec. 

63th— Paym. Stephen Bliike, from 7lh Finit. 
to be Paym. rice WaUcr Butler, who retires 
upon h.p. us Capt. 

75tli— Capt John Bolton, fiumh.p. Unettto 
be Capt. vice Wni. Jesse, who excli. 

2ud West India Uegt.— Lieut. John Godwin, 
from h.p. HUt Foot, to bo Lieut vice Tew, pro a, 

Unatt— Major Sir W'm. .Alexander Maxwell. 
Bart. l{om the 1st Drag, (iuards. to be Lieut.* 
Col. Without purch.; Litmt. Joseiih M'Leod 
Tew. from 2nd West India Hogt. to be Capt. 
without purch, 

Tlospitul Stall'— To be Assist'Snrg, to the 
Forces, Arthur Ciias. Webster, Gent, vice 
Sparrow, dec. ; William Twining, Gent ; Chaa. 
llosB, Gent. 

office' OF ORDNANCE, ApriU. 

Corps of Royal Plngitieers — Brevet' Major 
Gordon to be Licut.-Col. vice ('hsrles Dixon, 

5 >laced on the Retired Lust ; 2ud Capt. Kiciiaid 
fohn Vicars to be Capt. vice Gordon; First 
Lieut Benjamin Spicer StehlinQ to be Second 
Capt. vice Viciiisj Sec. Lieut. Gother Ftcde- 
ricke Man to be First Lieut, vice Stehelin. 

WAR OFFICLf April 13. 

1st Life Guards — F. Greville, (ient to be 
Cornet and Sub- lieut by purch vice tlH^ Earl 
of Cloniueb who retires 
12th Light Drags.— Assist. Sarg. T. Hunter. 


M.D. from 45th Foot, to be Assist-Surg. vice 
Greatrex. appointed to Coldstream Foot Gds. 

14th Light Drags.— Lieut. P. Leary to be 
Capt. without purch, vice Roys. dec. 

1st, or Grenadier Foot Guards— G.E. Bleu- 
kins, Gent, to be Assist'Siirg. 

7th Foot— Capt. .Campbell, from 62ad Foot, 
tf> be Capt. vice Lord H. P. Chichester, whore- 
tires ujiou h.p. of 9th Foot. 

39tli— Siirg. F. Sievewright, M.D. from 45th 
Foot, to be Surg. vice Hamilton, who each. 

45th— Surg, A. Hamilton, .ftom 39ili Foot, to 
be Surg. vice Sievewright, w^ exch. 

46th — Lieut.>Gon. Sir John Keauc. K.O.B. 
from 6Uth Fool, to be Col. vice (ien. Wyuyaid, 
dec. 

4ttth — Capt. (L J, Burslem.fhim 94th Footl^to 
be Capt. vice Bell, who each. 

55th — Lieut. J. O. CiitTe, from h.p. 45th Foot, 
to be Lieut* vice Walker, appointed to S8th Ft. 

62iid — Capt. O. W. Gray, from h.p of 9ih 
Foot, to ho Capt. vice Campbell, appointed to 
7tti Foot. 

68lh — Mojot'Oen. Sir W*. Johnston. K.C.B. 
to be Colonel, vice Licut-Gen. Sir J. Keane, 
uppoiuted to 4(>tli Foot. 

88lh — Lieht. J. Walker from 65tli Foot, to be 
Lieut, vice W. H. Woorlgalc. who retires upon 
li.iF of 45th Foot. 

94th— Capt. \y. Bell, from 48th Foot, to be 
Cupt. vice Bill stem, who exch. 

Uoval NJ.ilU Fencible Regt.— Lieut. P. (^'a- 
niilleii to .to with local aud temportiry 

rank, vice Leviek, appointed to 59th Foot; £ii 
sign A. Camelleri to be Lieut, wiih local and 
tiim^ioraiy rank, vice Camdleri ; Cadet G. t’a- 
varra to l>e Er ign, with local aud tuinpurary 
T.ink, vice (k’inulleri. 

Provislunal B.ittaliuii— Brevet Lieut.-Cul. T. 
\Ware to be l,ii‘ut. (Jol, without purch. 

Hospital Start — Dep Purveyor L. M'Phcrsou, 
from h.p. to lie Dep. Purveyor to the Fpr.<ws. 

Brevet— Capt. 0. W. Grny, 62ad Fo^r to be 
Major in tiie Army. 

Mein. — 'Die name of the Gent. Ca^t ap- 

S iinteA to an Eiisigncy in 48ih Foot, on 16lh 
!arcb, 1838. is Kulton, aud nut Hutton. 

WAR-OFFICE, April 17 . 

1st Drug. Giiaids — StafT-Assist.-Sur^eoa ^Vil- 
liam Parry , tf> be Surgeon, vice William Jones, 
who retires u|>oa h.p. 

7th Light Dramions — Asnist.-Surgeoa James 
Low Warren, M.D., from 6ih Dragoon Qnoids. 
to be Suigeuu, vice William Daunt, who rellres 
u))ou h.p. 

ilth Foot— James Stewart. Gent, to bo As- 
sUiaut-Siirgcon. vice Thom, appointed to the 
Staff. 

HOSPITAL STAFF. . 

Assistant Surgeon AUxander Thom, ftom 
11th I'oot, to be ASrsisiant Surgeon, vice Parry, 
promoted in Ist Dragoon Guar^ 


BIRTHS. MARRIAGES. AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

At Up Park Camp. Jamaica, the Lady of 
Capt. Palmer, 56t)i Uegt. ol a son. 

At Torquay, the Lady of iaeut. T. Richmond, 
R.N. of a sun. 

March 23rd, at St. iRlleFs. the Lady of Lieut 
F. W. Hill, 10th Regt. of a daughter* 


March 25th. at Galway, the Lady of MiO" 
St, Lo Malet, 8th Regt. of a danghter. 

March 30tli, near Exeter, the Lady Of Capt. 
Smyth. Royal Eng. of a daughter. 

At Btompton Barracks, Chatham, the Lady 
of Capt Sandham, Royal Engioeert.of a son. 

At Southoea, Uie Lady of Jason liuNiner.tliq. 
Surgeon, R.N. of a daafwter . ; 
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At iDDigliannon. the Lady of Capt. Meade. 
R.N. of a daughter. 

In Bury-atreet.the Lady of Capt. Jamea, 90ih 
Li«ht Inf. of a daughter. 

April Sndi at l)uurialk« the Lady of Capt. W. 
M. Hughes* 1st Dragoon Guards* of a stiU-born 
child. 

April 6th, at Brompton Barracks, the Lady of 
Major Johnston, 44th Regt of a son. 

At St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight, the Lady of 
Lieut. Keane. R.N. of a sou. 

At the Royal Militarv College* Sandhurst, 
the Lady of LleuliCope, Rifle Brlgitdc. of a son. 

Xt Gort, the La^of Lieut. Stace* Royal En- 
gineers, of a son. • 

At Rusb^g, Westport, the Lady of Commander 
.Shullard. R.N.of a daughter. 

•Xpril l4th, at Rhillips* Town, King’s County, 
the l.udy of Major Holmes, R.H. unattached, 
of a sou. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 2nd, at Hyderabad, Lieut.-Cal. Craigie, 
55Ui Regt. to Mary Jane, eldest daughter of 
Lieut-Col. Frowmun, Hon. K. 1. Qpnip. Service. 

At Quebec* Lieut. J, Orlebai, R.N. to Har- 
riet, daughter of — Hale, Esq. Receiver-Ges. of 
fiUwer Canada. 

•At Fordharo* Lieut. 11. C. Tomlinson* R.N. to 
Mary Penelope, eldest daughter of the Rev. M. 
Dodd. • ^ 

At St. Pancr.as. Ca])t. D. h, Faivcett, fiSlh 
Regt. to Anno daughter of the late R. Porter, 
KmI. ^ 

April Sth, at Ramsgate* Lie iR. S, P, Groves* 
King’s Dragoon Guards, to M^garet CalA.'rt, 
youngest daughter of the late Major Campbell, 
of Kunisgatc. •• 

Apiil7th, at llingwould, Kent, Lieut. H E. 
Wingrove, R.N. to Sarah, youngest daughlur of 
the lat» John Morrins, Esq*, of the Archbishop's 
Palacd, Canterbury. 

R. T', Reep, Khq. Purser, H.N. to Eli/.abeth 
Dwyer^ youngest daughter of tlie late T. Jewell, 

Apiil 13th, at Chesterton, Captain Sir D. 
Dunn, R.b., to Louisa Ueurielta, 

daughter of the late G. Montagu, Esq. 

April Ifltli. at St. George’s* llanover-sqiiave, 
I^ieut. H . Braud, Coldstream Guards, seconil 
son of the Hon. Lieut.-Geii. Trevor, to Eliza, 
daughter of Major-Gen. Elliec. 

_ April L7th, at Exeter, by the Rev. R. P. Cur- 
rington, the Rev, John Hart, to Maria, daughter 
of W. B. llulme, Esq., lute Assistant Quarter- 
Must A-Geueral in the Island of Jersey. 


DEATHS. 

Sept. 10, .at Bengal, Lient. Adams, J6th Regt. 
At Ceylon, Ensign Ciirey* OUt Regt. 

Dec. iO, at tlie Cape of Good Hope, Lieut, 
and Adjt. Edden* 27 th Regt 
, Dec. 24, at sea, ABsist.-Surg. Itawlhorn. M.D. 
Stair. 

Dec. 2G, at sea, Lient. Nicolls, Royal African 
Cor|>s. 

Jan. 14, at Thornton llill. near Southampton, 
Capt. Malnwaring. U.n. R,A. 

Jan. 23, at Corfii, Ensign aUd AdJt Munro, 
Sth Regt. 

Jan. 26, Surg. W. Gordon, li.p. SUIT. 

Peb. 6, Quartermaster MaCdoUgall,h.p. Argyll 
Pen<w 

Psb. 16, at Forres, N.D., Surg. Adams. ' 

Feb. 16, at Biomptou, Surg. E. Smith, h.p. 
Slid Gar* Ratt. n 

Feb. 18, on twm 'H.M.S, Romhey, at Ua- 

~ VMUuJii Ltottt. I, Winn, 1st West India Bcgt*j« 


Feb 20. at Lisbnme, Ireland, Lieut. Hunter, 

S^eb. 21, Lieut. Barker, h.p. Royal Regt. 
liieiit. Rdrnewell, h.p* 35th Re^ 

Feb, 22, at Naas, Assist.-Siirg. Bomlbrd, h.p. 
30th Regt. 

March 3, at Birr, Ensign Dickenson, 48ih 

iSaroh 4, at British Gutann, Major-Gcn. Sir 
James Carmichael Smith. Lieut- Governor of 
that Colony, and late of the Royal Eugiileors. 

March 4, at Tarbolton, Lieut. Bolton, h.p. 
SneyDragoons. 

Capt. idpeir, h.p. RJt. 

March 11, at Valletta* Malta* suddenly of 
aneurism of the heart. Capl. F. Pigott. '45th 
Regt. 

M.arnh 11* Sir T. Le Breton, Paym.'ister late 
3rd R.V.B. 

In France* Lieut. Isaac Huberfleld, R.N. 
March 17, Quartermaster Bean, h.p. 3rd Dr.v 
goons. 

March 17, at Harwich, Capt. Carruthers,67th 
Regt 

March 23* on passage to Ireland, Captain 
Brooke. Royal Rest. 

March 24* in Eninlmrgh, Dr. Patrick* Insp,- 
6on. of Army Hospitals. 

March 24, at Chew Magua* A. White, Esq, 
Surg. R.N. 

March 25. of Dublin, Ensign AcUm, 53rd 
• Regt. • 

At Haslef Hospital, Lieut. Warlett, UN. 
conu H.S. stoaiuer Confi.ance, 

A* Branscombe, Lieut. M. Hill, R.N. Cliief 
Officer of the Coast Guard Service in that dis- 
tiict. 

A# Larne, Lieut. A. Murray, R.N. Chief Ofli- 
cer of the Coast Guax<l Service in that district. 
At Deal* retired Commander J. ('laysou* R.N. 
March 31, at Devonport, Capt. Fliut, Jatc of 
63th Hegt. 

At Chatham* Second Lieut. F, W.D* Alton, 
Royal Engineers. 

In Upper Brouk-slrcet* General H, Winyard, 
OoloDcl ot the 46tli Regiment* aged 76. 

At Gorticross, A. Gilflllan* Esq. Surgeon, 
R.N. 

At Avignon, Capt. Edm. Royds, 14th Ught 
Dragoons. 

April 4* in London, Capt. Bral^m, 73tb Regt. 
April 4,H. D. Morrison, Esq. Surgeon. R.N. 
At Harold’s Cross, Dublin* Lieut. Sullivan* 
B,N. 

W. Donalson, Esq. Surgeon, R.N. 

At Taunton, retired Commander G. Spencer, 
R.N. 

April 7th* Rt nis residence at Southsea, Rear- 
Admiral John H«iye8, C.B. • 

April 12. in Clarge.s-6trcct, Lieut.- General Sir 
Thomas Richard Dyer, Bt. of 0\ ingtoii, Hants. 

April 13, at Oriel Rodgu, Chellenh^, retired 
Commander C. Sheldon Tiniins, R.N. 

April 13th* at'Urney, Co. Tv rone, Lieut John 
St>mpic, of the late Royal Irish Artillery, and 
Brigade-Major of Yeomanry. 

April 16, at TeignmoiitU, Devon, Rear-Admi- 
ral George Tobin, C.B. aged 68. 

April 16* at Paris, Capt. Lewis Sliopheard* 
R.N. if his 65th year. 

April I8r at Lympstonc, Devonshire, W. C. 
Callow* Esq., M.D., surgeon of the 6th or Etania- 
kilUn Dragoons, 

April 24th. at 'his residence, tlie l%vlIlon, 
Hampton Court Palace, Lieut.-Gcneral James 
Mooie, ill his 78th year. 


The late Liout.-Cul. Balfour, whose death we 
recorded in our March No., entered the Army as 
an Ensign in the 40tU Regiment of Foot, in 1729. 
Immediately after his appolntment,4ie sailed 
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with his rcjgiment in tbo expedition to tho 
ITeliler, and is tlicre mentioned as haying ^s- 
tinguished himself, in a letter from the late 
General Sir Jdtin Moore to his mother(publisbed 
in his life). Young Balfour's regiment suf* 
fered much on the 19th. His Colonel told me 
he behaved with marked spirit and gallantry. 
Let his father and mother know this.'* 

Ho obtained his Lioutenantey by purchase in 
1800. Whilst in Holland, he attracted the 
notice and gained the ftiendship of^ the Cokmel 
of his reeiment. the late General Sir Brent 
Spencer. When that distlngnished officer^ ob- 
tained the rank of Brigiidier-General. imme- 
diately^ and without solicitatiou, placed Lieut. 
Balfour on his Staff. In 1804. young Balfour 
was promoted, by purchase, to' a company iit tho 
40th. He accompanied General Spencer to the 
Mediterranean. 

In 1807, Mujor-General Spencer obteined 
command of a brigade in the expedition to 
Copenhagen under I..Oid Cathenrt, where Capt. 
Balfour aceompauied him as Aide*Camp, and, 
by his uniform, zealous, and gallant conduct, 
secured the e^cem of his brethren in arma At 
Copetttiageu no had a horse shot under' him. 
Balfour remained on the Stuff of Sir Brent 
Spencer until he obtained his majority, which 
he did in l808. He then joined theSnd Battalion 
of the 40th Regiment In Ireland. 

In 1813, he joined the 1st Battalion of the 
40th at Passages, and was prCkent aOthe battles 
of ** Niveilei’* *' Nive,” ** Orthes,” and ** Ton- 


[may, 

louse.*' Sir Lowry Cole, who commanded the 
4th Pivision of the Army, was pleased'' to re- 
commend Major Balfour for promotion, cm 
account uf hit gallantry and good conduct while 
with the nrmjjr in Spain and France. Aecord- 
181^.' Lieut.-Colonelcy hi April, 

Colonel Balfour remained on half-pay for 
three years ; he then got on full-pay iu tha3rd 
or Buffs, but soon effected an excliange into his 
old regiment, the 40tli. 

He accompanied them to New South Wales, 
where he sustain^ the greatest possible loss In' 
the death of his wife. 

^ Whilst iu Van Diomen'a'^and, the Colonel, 
by his constant zeal for the public service* 
gained the approbation of the well-disposed of 
the colony; in particular of the (lovemor. 
Major fleneral Arthur. 

In 1897, he returned with his children to 
England, ard exchanged into tiie 83ud Regt., 
at that time iu the Mauritius. He there joined 
that corps, and, from his seniority, was com- 
mandant of Port la>uis. 

He returned with the regiment in 1832 to 
this country, end gave up the public service, by 
selling his commission of Liout-Colonel, in 
183/4. ' 

Sbice his retirement he has lived principally 
in England, and for some time previous to his 
death, which happened the 10th of Februany 
last, lie had suffered much from bad health, the 
effect of a residence in n tropical climate. 
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TUB CANADIAN REVOLT: 

A IROIIT RKVIBW OF ITB OAV5ZB, FROGllBSSi AMD PHOBABLB COMSBQUBNOBB. 

It Is novyr pretty generally admitted that this wanton and wicked 
rebellion was alike unforeseen and unprovided for, both by the local 
and the metropolitan Governments; a^ although it may not have 
required the sul^le spirit of a Fouch^ to fathcim the conspiracy, it is but 
justice towards these authorities to state that until blood had actually 
been shed, very many of the best-informed men in the colony believed 
that not all the influence of Papineau and his colleagues — however ir 
resistible on the hustings, and dominant in tha senate— would suffice to 
rouse his torpid and timid countrymen into armed resistance to the 
Queen’s authority : and yet no doubt is now entertained of the existence 
— for months previous to any overt act of resistance to the laws — of 
an extensive, if not a general system of organization, for the avowed 
object of intimidating the Government into an unconditional compliance 
with the wishes and demands of the leaders of the^^* mouvement and, 
iinklly, if deemed expedient, of overthrowing the Begal Government, 
and erecting a Hepublioion its ruins. 

There is something so Quixotic in the Very idea of a systematic and 
deliberate trial of strength between the scattered and scanty population 
of Lower Canada and tjle colossal power of Great Britain, aided by 
the great bulk of the British inhabitants of North America, that nothing 
less than the evidence that late events have furnished could have per- 
suaded us that a race of men were to have been found so insensate tfin^ 
enslave^d to the will of a mad and mendacious demagogue, as to rusk 
from the enjoyment of social happiness and the most perfect civil liberty 
into a blind contest with a parent state, which, step-children as they 
were, had governed them with lenity and justice, and treated them with 
kindness and affection : in more instances than one at the expanse too 
of her own legitimate offspring. One would naturally conclude that 
some sudden and grievous wrongs had driven a people so situated to 
desperation, and plunged them headlong into the revolting struggle ! 
Yet nothing Avould be further fcom the truth thaR this conjecture, for 
the habitans of Lower Canada never had a voice in the fearful question, 
propounded and resolve,^ on in the secret councils of their chiefs. 
Clanish, credulous, and confiding; grossly ignorant •of their political 
condition, -as of the nature and tendency of the changes which were 
sought for, they implicitly obeyed the mandates of the dark and ruthless 
^ traitor to whom they had committed the destinies of their unhsq)py 
country.' 

To the chiefs of the revolt it must be own^d the contest may not 
have appeared to be of so desperate a cliaracter as w8 have represented 
it. ^ They had still something to gain: they may have hoped by inti^ir* 
dation from the trimming policy and compliant temjper of the Goveni- 
ment: they saw the country left to the defence of a very small and 
widely-dispersed body of troops : they had much to expect from the 
effects of radtcal sympathy in England, France, and the United 
Stotes ; and with the democrats of the latter countries they were cer- 
tainly in coBumunicalioii ; and might reasonably expect to find, ns\hey 
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have found, a treasurer and an arsenal, with officers and men in, hoth, 
ready tq, support their cause! They saw the approach of a polar 
winter, cutting off, as they supposed, all the external resources of the 
colony, and giving them immense advantage from their numbers and 
extended plan of operations over a mere handful of troops, ill prepared, 
and unaccustomed to contend, in active warfare, with the severity of 
such a climate. In a word, the conspirators could never hope to be ag^in 
in possession of so fair a field of action as was now presented to .tli^m ; 
and in entering boldly on the contest, they calculai^! confidently*^ 
events have proved how justly — that the first success would bring them 
such reinforcements from beyond the frontier as would put their cause 
out of immediate danger, and eventually drag the States into the (][uarrel. 
To her troops and their energetic leader Epgland is alone indebted for 
tbe prevention of these disastrous consequences 1 The sword has ag^n 
redeemed the errors of the pen, and vindicated the insulted majesty of 
the laws ! 


We do not measi by these remarks to hold her Majesty's present 
Ministers responsible for that mistaken policy towards Canada which 
has led to such deplorable results, lii its general scope and application 
their policy was subsianjtially the^same as that adopted by the last two 
Tory administrations which preceded them and which had recently re- 
ceived the sanction and approval of the Imperial Parliament. But to 
them does assuredly attach the blame of having followed out that system 
long after it had ceased to hold out a <prospectrof success, and of having 
persevered in it until conciliation was mistaken for weakness, and a 
hostile combination formed, subversive of the sovereignty of the country. 

We have for years past watched attentively the progress of events in 
Canada. We have seen concession after concession made — miide un-; 
wisely, and in vain — to the lust for power of a dominant republican 
faction — hostile to our laws, our institutions, and our race 1 We have 
seen her JVlaies,ty’s Government, her representative, her people and her 
Parliament^ treated by a knot of factious demagogues with scorn, in- 
sult, an^ contempt ! We have seen demands put forth and resolutely 
insisted on in a British colony totally incompatible with British supre- 
macy and connexion ; and it grieves us to add, we have seen tneise 
revolutionary and sections demands gravely entertainec^ and calnily 
investigated by a British Government ! This was carrying conciliation 
and forbearance far beyond the farthest barrier of the constitution ! 
Tbe result has beeh a civil war ! 


Eet us take a short review of the several stages of this extraordinary 
sitruggle for ascendency between a mild, paternal Government and, a 
people enjoying as much real freedom, and as entire an exemption 
from the burthens of taxation, as any nation on the globe. It has been 
said tliat tbe seeds of this Revolt may be found in the constitutional act 
of 1791 ; and it was ceftainly a bold if not a hazardous experiment to. 
entrust a representative system, upon so broad a basis, to a conquered 
people, wholly uneducated and untrained to constitutional privifoges^ 
Drought up in" feelings of deep-rooted hostility towards us, and ip habits 
and customs adapted to the despotic rule to which they had bee^ pre- 
viously subjected. But it was not unreasonably jiresumed by the great 
and generous framer of the Canadian ** Bill of Bights^^that so nQq|p'n. 
concession would for ever, conciliate tbe ufiections of these nevv subj^ct^ 
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of thfrCrowh | ami but for some of the provisions which accompanied 
the splendid gift, such as the retention of French laws, language, &c., 
there is reason to conclude that, under firm and steady government, a 
measure so worthy of success might have secured the lasting peace and 
prosperity of the colony. That the system worked well for many years 
has not been questioned or denied ; and the conduct of the Canadians 
during the last American war might alone suffice to prove that they 
were happy aqfl contented with their lot^ How comes it then that a 
few 'short yeaf& have worked so dire a chahge in the feelings of this 
once loyal people? Their rights or privileges have never been invaded, 
and their institutions have been expanded, if not improved, to an extent 
that marks the ready acquiescence of the Government in every wish 
that might with safety be iconccded. But here, as elsewhere, the de^ 
clamations of a hardened band of political adventurers have been mis- 
taken in Downing Street for the voice of the people, and by pandering 
to these demagogues an absolute dictatorship was erected in the pro* 
vince — a power above tha law, whose will speedity became absolute 
over an ignorant and infatuated peasantry, and whose inordinate ambi- 
tion and unrelenting hatred of British dynasty^ has been gradually 
pre^^saring the public mind for that erisis, which was to produce the 
separation of the colony frtfm its kind and too indulgent parent and 
protectress. * 

The first serious differences between the local Executive and the 
House of Assembly gr^ out cf the steppage of the Parliamentary 
grants, voted in support of the ci^l establishment of the province ; the 
application to the Assembly fur the means of supplying the deficiency 
being met by a demand for the surrender of the Crown revenues, which 
to a certain extent still secured the necessary independence of the judges 
and the officers of the Government, and over which the House now, for 
the first time, asserted a right of appropriation and control. From 
this hour peace and harmony, as well as mutual confidence between the 
several branches of the Legislature, ceased to exist in Lower Canada ; 
and it may be with truth affirmed that these paltry financial squabbles, 
in connexion with the provision of a respectable and permanent civil 
list from colonial resources, have been the fertile source and leading 
cause of all the troubles and dissensions which have occurred in British 
North America. 

We are not disposed to go into any lengthened |xamination of the 
yielding policy that has for some time past obtained inPDowning-street, 
in reference to the casual and territorial revenues of the Crown, wliich 
had long been the only, or, at least, the* most efficient check upon 
^ popular encroachment, and upon the wanton and tyrannical exercise of 
. the ill-understood, and in the hands of ignorant or seditious men, the 
dangerous power of stopping the supplies, as y means of coercing the' 
tWo first branches of the legislature. • 

The right advanced by, and conceded to, the Houses of A8sembly,^of 
controlling and appropriating the proceeds of the Boyal domain, or, as 
ijp is termed, the wild lands of the Crown, appears to us to be as 
unsouAd in theory, as it will be found mischievous in practice. Even m 
the American Union this right has never been conceded to the people 
who inhabit “ tlfh territories” of the Bepublic, until these great portions 
of the federal asi^oqjation attain a certain population, and, arriviiTg af 
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maturity, assuihe the character of ** sovereign aud ind^endent Sl^tes:*^ 
How absurd, tiien, to grant such privileges to a dependent colony 1*^' 
The dilRculties of this question are, however, supposed to* have been 
obviated by the stipulation for a moderate permanent Civil List; in 
exchange for the Crown revenues ; but we have seen enougir of the 
temper and proceedings of colonial assemblies to cause some apprehen'*^ 
sion, that this arrangement, however permanent its nature, nowever 
moderate in amount, will not .prevent periodical discussions in regard to 
it, or save the public funclUonaries, ^ho are dependent 6n it, from* the 
invidious and painful consequences — wholly destructive of all propdr 
respect towards them — of having their merits, services, and salaries 
quently canvassed, with as much warmth and as pernicious an eliect as 
if these salaries were subject to annual revision, and drawn direct from 
the pockets of the people. Weil indeed if* worse do not ensue, and 
the fluctuations of the ceded revenue and its probable ultimate decrease 
become a new reason for insisting on a corresponding reduction of the 
Civil List. £e tiii^ as it may, the quiet working of our colonial institu- 
tions now rests upon the frail security which the maintenance of sound 
constitutional principles, by popular bodies not being remarkable for 
wisdom or discretion, may afford. To us it seems that there is one 
essential distinction between colonial and' m^^tropolitan government, 
which has been wholly overldbked in these financial arrangements ; and 
that in remunerating from local funds a Governor exercising delegated 

f owers, and responsible for^his acts only his Sovereign and the 
mperial Parliament, the natural dependence of the colony upon the 
parent State has been materially impaired. While the Crown revenues 
renrained at the disposal of the Sovereign, this growing evil was kept 
down : now, wherever they have been resigned, they are considered 
only as part and parcel of the general income of the colony, upon which 
certain useless and idle functionaries are suffered to fatten and grow rich. 

So far, indeed, has petty parsimony and the retrenching mania been 
carried, (that we see General Officers sent to command the troops on 
foreign stations whose military sevices are defrayed from the reduced 
emoluments of their civil appointments. The very reverse of this would 
have been mote befitting the character of England, and mdte in accord- 
ance with her interests. Her General Officers sent to command and 
govern in her colonies should be paid liberally in their military capacity^, 
and rendered wholly independent of the civil emoluments of office. Had 
this plan been adopted, and the royal revenues been reserved, we should 
never, perhaps, have heard of a Canadian rebellion, which promises to 
swallow up, in a few short months, all the clippings and parings of the 
last ten years. 

The proceedings of the Canada Committee of 1828 are too generally * 
known to require moire ^han a brief notice here. Its Report contained 
recommendations ^or the redress of every real and alleged grievance 
existing in the colony, as submitted to Parliament in a petition firom 
the Provincial Assembly, and sustained by the oral testimony of d^e*^ 
gates fro^h. that body. This Report was received by the unanhnous 
voice o^ fte Assembly as an infallible guide to the full and satisflictory 
adjustment of every known grievance existing in the colony, and it was 
hoped that a safe and sufficient measure had at length bfibn indicated^for 
t^e fomoyal of every cause of Canadian discontent*^ Hneouraged lififh 
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this liope^ the Miuistcrs of ^he Crown proceeded in their taslt; ^iih a 
sincerity and good faith that have never been called in question i. and in 
some instances they even outstripped tlie recommendations of ttie Com- 
mittee, liberal as they were, on every point submitted to its judgment. 
The result of this hearty endeavour to conciliate the affection and good 
will of the Canadian reformers was a failure. The more moderate and 
respectable of the party, it is true, were satisfied, and gave in their 
adhesion to the Government. But this, far from weakening the influ-' 
enc^ of Papinei^ over his subserviept vaslals^ only served to place him 
more prominently in the fore-ground, as the great (tampion of Canadian 
liberty* The revolutionists, forming an immense majority of Papi- 
nesui*^ packed assembly, became only more united in their purpose, and 
more audacious in their dgfnands, in consequence of their separation 
from the ** constitutional reformers.*’ The line of demarcation drawn 
by. the Constitution, between the several branches of the Legislature, 
was speedily passed by the lower House, and the organic changes, 
involving the absolute surrender of the sovereignty of the country to 
that body, were resolutely insisted on as the only means of restoring 
permanent tranquillity to the proVince. The latent views of the Assem- 
bly were no longer doubtful, and it npight hav^ Seen expected that a 
vigilant Government woMld gliave paused in the useless and dangerous 
attempt to satisfy a party determined to emancipate itself from all 
control. But the Government did not pause ! Tiie colonial minister, 
in the plenitude of his ^nfidence, yielded to the Assembly, in 1831, 
tlie Crown revenues from which the expenses of the civil establishment 
were defrayed, without a stipulation for any provision, for that service, 
in exchange ; and in thus removing the only remaining check upoii the 
arrogance and encroachments of that House, the Secretary of State 
plac^ a weapon in the hands of Mr. Papineau, who proved himself but 
too conversant with its use, and wielded it so successfully, that the feeble 
attempt afterwards made to wrest it from his grasp produced, as might 
have been foreseen, open defiance and resistance. 

The cession of these revenues was undoubtedly the great anci crown- 
ing error of the ministerial policy. It enabled Papineau to enter fear- 
lessly upon the intimidation system — enabled him to agitate with energy 
and effect, §nd to prepare the minds of his besotted countrymen for 
that c6nfiict which he knew to be approaching. 

The last and most active period in the progress of Canadian dis- 
content commenced with Lord Gosford’s administrktjon, and the ap- 
pointment of the contentious cominission, of which he was the head. 
There is no doubt that the jarring and injudicious proceedings of the 
Board detracted largely from the respect due to their office, and to the 
weight that might have attached to their opinions, if they did not widen 
the .breach which they were sent to exaipine and repair. But the 
time for inquiry had gone by. Elective coifticils*, •and an executive 
Government responsible to Mr. Papineau, were demands beyond the 
pal^ of the ,British Constitution, and needed no investigation ; , yifkih 
the. <^her claims of the Assembly were so palpably inconsistent with the 
hpnonrof the Crown and the faith of the Imperial Parliament, that a 
minister less bold thfm Lord Glenelg has proved himself, in introducing 
-yrfor good or evil^great changes into other colonies, might, with 
little risk, have disposed of . such questions as were here propounded, 
without aggravating local jealousies and dissensions, by sending but aii 
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indiscreet and expensive delegation to record in writing the utter im«« 
practicability of engrafting republican principles upon, monarchical 
institutiohs. . 

The Report of this Commission has been long before the world, and 
teeming as it does with crude theories^ conflicting opinions, and sug- 
gested reforms of no questionable tendency, it has now become a manual 
in Downing Street for the pricis writers on North American affairs. 
Upon this Report Lord John Russell’s untoward Bill of 1887 waa 
based, and a more abor1^.ve ^measure was never carried through ' the 
House of Commons. The circumstances which rendered the interven- 
tion of the Imperial Parliament imperative, urgently demanded that 
this exercise of jurisdiction should be powerful and decisive. But tlie 
Bill was one of those mere temporary expedients which are only re- 
sorted to by small statesmen on occasions of emergency. It carried 
all the odium of a violation of the provincial constitution without furo- 
viding any permanent or efficient remedy for the inveterate disorder it 
was intended to reir.ove ; and — will it be believed ? — ^this instrument of 
authority was hurled at a half insurgent people with no better gua- 
rantee for its success than the expiring influence of the mild and 
passive Earl of Gosfbrd, Nor ia this all 1 the ministry, as if alarmed 
at their own energy and boldness, had no ^oonf^r clothed their bantling 
with the ostentatious care due to its high calling, than they abandoned 
it entirely, and turned to the military chest, as the safest and readiest 
means of escape from their dilemma, c Could a^ich vacillation fail lo be 
construed as weakness by men ripe and eager tor revolt? The empire 
of opinion was destroyed, while that 6f strength waa not displayed, and 
the pnhappy colony was left to struggle with its difficulties, and ta futile 
endeavours to pacify a spirit, fierce, hostile, and determined, which force 
alone could quell. 

The inadequacy of the military establishment at this important ovisia 
was unquestionably the immediate cause of that appeal to arms, wbieb 
a timely demonstration of more ample means would assuredly have pre- 
vented ; and it will not be easy to justify those who neglect^ to use a 
preventive measure calculated to avert so serious a calamity. Had 
Lord John Russell’s Bill — lame and imperfect as it was — been frankly 
carried into operation, supported by a sufficient force to^overawe the 
disaffected, we should not now be called on to regret the past, or^ look 
forward with some forebodings to the future. Jonathan has proved 
himself to be at (best a false friend and slippery neighbour, and his 
hostile interference in our domestic quarrel must lead to some, awkward 
explanations. ^ » 

Such are the leading causes, remote and proximate, as we find them 
recorded and have seen them in operation, which have led to tlie instir- 
reetioQ in the Canadas; we now proceed to show how military 
energy, valour, and devotion, crushed with rapid and vigorous executfon 
that rebellious spirit which had been so long fostered and nourished to 
maturity by political error, weakness, and delusion. 

In August last the Legislature of Lower Canada mel fos the last 
time, and, after another short burst of violence and sedition from the 
House of Assembly, that body finally separated ; and, by its voluntary 
abrogation of its functions^ virtually suspended the Comtitutioa^of the 
' ptovKice. The die was cast ! The ehieis of the revolt had now fimdy . 
resolved upon their coune. The plot was ripe, find the wholO'Bsi^ 
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chinery of revolution was put at once in motion. Pojmlar meetings 
were held, where British connexion was openly denounced and resist- 
ance to the laws was inculcated; and at one of these asamblages 
held early in October, at the village of St. Charles, where, in the words 
of a clear and correct narrative of the revolt lately published in ^The 
New York Albion/ and from which we shall occasionally make extracts, 
the representatives of six united counties bound themseiVes by the 
strongest obliji^ationB, under the sound of cannon and musketry, apd ih 
language the most bitter and seditious, tS fown one great confederation 
as a nucleus for the whole province, elect their town magistrates, enrol 
and arm themselves, and resist the Government and its ollicers aS much 
as lay in their power. This was accompanied by a most insulting reso- 
lution, inviting the British soldiers to desert—an insult which these 

gallant fellows have since washed out in blood.’^ Secret 

enrolments,’' continues the narrative further on, ** were steadily going 
on amongst the liabitans of the associated counties — the people were 
coming stealthily — bodies of armed men met for drill in various parts 
of the Montreal district, and the very young heroes, the Jilsde lalihertk^ 
in the suburbs of the city itself.’^ 

* During these violent and alarming proceedings, Vhat, it may be asked, 
was-the Executive Goscrngient doing? Lord Gosford, still labouring 
in the spirit of his ill-fated mission, and with the forbearance, if we may 
honestly use the word, of a kind and benevolent disposition, little suited 
to the stern and iron iimiper of •the endeavoured to reclaim the 

wavering and restrain The disnifected by the ordinary operation of laws 
already trampled in the dust ! an9 it was not until late in August that a 
suspicion of the real state of affairs seemed to gleam across his mind^ A 
single regiment bad been drawn from Halifax, leaving only three weak 
battalions behind it in the lower provinces ; but it does not appear to 
have ooGurred to his Lordship or to the Government at home, that it might 
be expedient not only to replace this corps but to increase the garrison 
of Halifax to an extent that might afford timely succour, if required, 
at any period during winter, and without exciting that ^jealousy, 
which is the poor apology now offered for having neglected during the 
summer to pour into Lower Canada such a force as would have effectu- 
ally preserved the peace and provided for the safety of the country. 

Ilf the mean time the military commander, Sir John Colborne, with- 
out^ perhaps, suspecting the extent or desperate character of the con- 
spiracy, proceeded to make such preparations stn^l arrangements as 
prodenee dictated. Treason was openly abroad, and he could not but 
perceive that the milUary power might, at»any moment, be called on to 
supersede the impotent arm of the civil authority. Sir John established 
bimseif at Montreal, and concentrating his small force at that central 
point, as the future pivot of his operations^ fortified and placed the city 
out of danger, formed magazines, organised anfl armqd ^be loyal militia of 
the country, which, with one or two base exceptions, might have included 
every man of British descent within the province, and thus stood prej^red 
for the result, with a calm energy and quiet resolution, that at once re- 
stoned ho^ and confidence to every loyal mind. The regular force 
'Stationed m the two Canadas is extremely small ; how small need not be 
told to fikoSQMvha can oakulate what five six-company battalions on a 
fere^ stathm may muster in the field. This farce is usuall^distri* 
hoted along anf Attemtive lino posts, of many hundred miles, frmO 
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Quebec to Toronto ; and the necessity of keeping a strong garrison in 
the North American citadel ” left but a mere handful disposable for 
active serVice. But these were the representatives of the soldiers of 
Salamanca and of Waterloo, carrying in their hearts and on their colours 
the prestige of a hundred victories, and no man knew better than Col- 
borne the stern and unconquerable stuff of which they were composed. 
To the talent, firmness, and capacity of this man, England is indebted, 
under Providence, for the safety of her colony, and for crushing, with 
little loss or bloodshed, the^onost daring and malignant attempt to over- 
throw a lenient and benignant Government that has disgraced this or 
any other age. 

But the civil authorities still continued to follow out their hopeless 
measures, and resolved to drain the cup of humiliating weakness to the 
dregs. Lord Gosford, unw^earied in liis exertions to avert the impending 
struggle, continued to denounce sedition and to promise pardon on sub- 
mission. His threats and promises were alike unheeded, and he re- 
ceived his final answer in the first volley fired by the rebels at Sonquil. 
This was on the 7th of November, when the civil war commenced. 

The explosion of the plot, it is believed, was premature. The inten- 
tion of the conspirators was to have declared their independence, on tlie 
15th of December, when their plans had reached maturity, and that 
equivocal season had arrived when both the roads and rivers would be 
impassable for troops. St. Denis and St. Charles on the Chambly river 
were to be made the strong iiulds of the rebels, civhere, with their backs 
to the States, and an open communication with their numerous friends 
and allies in that country, they niigh\ organise their means, and bid 
defiance to tlie troops until the proper time arrived for assuming tho' 
offensive. A similar organisation on a larger scale was in progress in 
the Grand Brule district to the north of the St. Lawrence p and when 
both parties were prepared for action, Montreal was to be assaulted on 
all sides; and, with their numerous partisans within the garrison, no 
doubt was entertained of the result. 

To anticipate the designs of the conspirators was precisely what the 
aspect of afiairs demanded ; and, taking the initiative, Sir John Colborne 
forced the rebels, by his activity and vigilance, to commence the conflict 
before their preparations were complete. From his central position he 
had watched the proceedings of the insurgents in the disturbecl distivcts, 
embracing six counties, and extending in a circle of fifty or sixty miles 
around Montreal, and at the right time and place be struck the bloW' 
that effectually paralysed the operations of the rebels, and checked the 
widely and rapidly-extending spirit of revolt. His measures were as* 
prompt as they proved to be judicious. 

On the 22nd of November a combined movement was directed on thc' 
rebel camp at St. Denis and St. Charles. Colonel Gore, with about' 
300 men and a howj^er, descending the St. Lawrence, landed at Sorel, 
and was ordered to move upon St. Denis ; while another column of 400 
men, with two guns, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Wetherell, waS' 
directed by way of Chambly on St. Charles. A simultaneous attack on* 
tb^wo villages was, beyond a doubt, contemplated and desired, ebut 
^cd^ntric movements undertaken' from distant points, and without 
assured and easy communication, are, under the ablest costmanders, 
smdl as in large bodies, subject to derangement ; and in tbe present^in-^ 
stance obstacles and miscliances intervened to frustrafctr the execution oC 
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the p]an* The roeds end weather proved much worse than was ek]>ecled-; 
the officer sent &Qm one column to the other, with orders and intelli- 
gence which might have served to regulate the movement, waa taken 
and cruelly murdered by the enemy ; and the steam -boat, ordered up 
the Richelieu river with provisions and supplies for Colonel Gore’s de*- 
tacbment, was fired upon and compelled to return. 

Lieutv-Colonel Wetherell was delayed, and for a time arrested in his 
progress, by the unforeseen difficulties he encountered, while Colonel 
Gore, enUr^^ ignorant of this detention*, imide a night inarch on St. 
Denis, exposed to a pelting storm of snow and sleet, and during which 
the men were up to their knees in half frozen mud. In a stale of absolute 
exliausiion these brave fellows reached the village of St. Denis on the fol- 
lowing morning, and found the enemy so strongly posted and protected 
as to preclude all hope of getting at them. The attempt was, however^ 
made with the usual intrepidity of British soldiers ; the howitzer was 
pointed at a large stone house that formed the key of the position, but 
no impression was made upon it ; and after many b{ave and persevering 
efforts to penetratenhis formidable barrier, the enterprise was given up 
as hopeless, and the troops returntid to Sorel, worn out with cold, hunger, 
aad fatigue, but with the proud consqjousness of llkving clone their duty. 
On the way back the hj}wit|er was frozen in the mud, and resisted every 
effort made to extricate it. • 

• Lieutenant-Colonel Wethereirs column did not reach St. Charles 
until the morning of th^5th , 

They found M, D^atsclfs house, and part of the village, strongly 
stockaded and defended by 1400 tir 1500 men, inspirited by the recent 
rs^ulse of Colonel Gore’s detachment, well armed, and having two guns 
commanding the principal approaches. Colonel Wetherell halted when 
within musket range, and displayed his force, from a humane desire to 
spare life ; but perceiving that his forbearance was construed into fear, 
and that a sliarp and well-sustained fire was opened upon him, he 
enfiladed and knocked over the palisades with his artillery, after silenc- ' 
ing the enemy’s guns, formed line, and charged with the bayodet under 
the old British cheer. Though four or five to one in number, the poor 
wretches, who had hitherto withstood fire well, soon broke, but not 
before the troops were amongst them. Between 200 and 300 were 
killed# and tfie remainder fled in all directions, spreading terror and dis- 
may far and near. Colonel Wetherell had three killed and seventeen 
wounded, only, for the Canadians fired badly. • ^ 

** The route at St. Charles produced such consternation in the neigli- 
bourhood that Nelson's people at St. Denis* although flushed with the 
late success, abandoned that post immediately ; but finding that Colonel 
AVetherell did not advance, Mr. Nelson was able to collect a few of 
them again in two or three days, and was beginning to reinspire them 
with some degree of confidence. This, however, not last long, for 
Colopel Gore, with a stronger force, three guns, and a supply of Con- 
greve rockets, moved again upon Sorel on the 1st instant, took t£t. 
Denis widiout opposition, regained his howitzer, and burned Mr, Nel- 
son’^ house and distillery,, with all the other houses front whence the 
soldiers had been fired upon. He then proceeded to St. Charles, and 
scoured the cotgitry aa far as the neighbourhood of St. Hyacinth^ oh the 

Yarpaska river, without seeing the face of a rebel.’** ■ # 

Ntnative published in the New \oik AlbienV^ 
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The villages on tlie Richelieu — the hot-beds of the reVoItF»-iWeire*^lhtts 
in a few days cleared of the enemy and reduced to subjection ; Aiid it 
must be owned that the rebels showed but little of that spirit and reso* 
lution in the fight which might have been expected from the insolence 
and audacity of their previous conduct. But it was now evident that the 
great mass of the habitans were tainted with disafi'ection» and a large 
proportion of them corrupted to the core ; and it became the duty of a 
wise and prudent general to call for every disposable soldier within his 
reach. Tne Government had^shut its eyes to the impending dangeN-*- 
the navigation of the St. Lawrence was now closed for the winter froiki 
the sea — and the three weak battalions stationed in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick were the only succour he could hope for until spring. 
These corps were promptly placed at his disposal ; and, leaving the 
Lower Provinces to the protection of a loyal people, performed in suc- 
cession, during the depth of a Polar winter, and with the loss of a 
single man, from a cause unconnected with the march — one of the most 
remarkable movemerits upon record. The distance from Halifax to 
Quebec is little short of 700 miles, and a considerable part of the tine 
passes through a desert wilderness where there is nut the vestige of a 
path. Why these two sections of 'Dur North American dominions have 
so long remained disjointed, let those who c?n ei^plain ! The movement 
was thus necessarily suspended until the rivers and lakes had frozen, 
and suificient snow had fallen to form a sleigh road, when the troops 
were put in motion upon sleighs, furniriied an<|^ conducted by the bokl 
and hardy teamsters of New Brunswick, and, traversing the inhospitable 
and desolate region that lies between Medeweska and the Rivi^e de 
Loup,” they descended into the valley of the St. Lawrence, vVitli a rapi- 
dity that excited surprise, if not consternation, in the Canadian villages 
below Quebec. The moral influence of this movement was immense ; 
it struck to the heart the disaffected — crushed every hope they had 
entertained from the “ sympathy” of their sister provirtces — and con- 
vinced thp world that there is no season at which Britain cannot re- 
inforce her colony, while she possesses soldiers whose dauntless spirits 
never quailed before a foe, or recoiled from any trial or exertion^ how- 
ever rigorous or severe. During the march the thermometer ranged 
from zero to 20® below it. 

This timely addition to his force enabled Sir J ohn Colborne Vo act 
with renewed vigour and success. He knew the importance of incurring 
no undue risk — he sW that any success over the troops might produce 
a general rising, and peril the existence of the colony ; he had, there- 
fore, waited until his reinforcements were at hand before he ventured to 
order up one of the two corps left to garrison Quebec. Providence 
seemed to second all his plans, for the river remaining open to an un- 
usually late period eiiabM Hin on (we think) the 9th or 10th December 
to bring up the 83ri frorn Quebec to Montreal by steam. 

No time was now lost in adopting measures against the Grand Bmid 
insurgents, who were reported to be in great strength under a wretoh 
named Gero^ and whose cruelties and outrages had driven from their 
homes all the peaceful and loyal inhabitants of this section of tha»pro- 
vince^ 

Accordingly, on the Idth December, three Britisfi regiments-*- 
Royals, 32nd, and 83rd— squadron of volunteer cavalry, and a corps 
J6( infantry, with six gun^, forming a force of 1800 '*men, marched out 
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of Montreal amidst loud and long-continued cheering. Two short 
inarches brouglit them to the bank opposite St. Eustache, the principal 
position of the rebels. Before crossing the river some harmless shots 
were fired from the church at St. Eustache, which had been barricaded 
and strongly garrisoned. Several other buildings were also found 
occupied in for^e; and 1000 of the rebels had been mustered that 
morning, although, on the approach of the troops, it whs computed that 
SOO or 400 yf them had fied. It waBj;huB a melancholy spectacle to 
withess so hopeless W struggle. As soon &s the artillery had crossed, 
the church was attacked, and the infantry were posted under cover. 
The churcit was a strong stone building, with very thick walls, and, 
consequently, stood a good deal of battering from the light guns. At 
length the sacristy adjoining the church, ancUthe churcli itself, were set 
on fire, and stormed by the Royal Regiment, with scarcely any loss. 
The insurgents then attempted to escape; but about 100 of them, 
including Dr. Chenier, their leader, were killed, and 120 taken 
prisoners. , • 

“ The insurrection in this neighbourhood having been Urns effectually 
crushed, Colonel Maitland, with the 32nd Regin^nt, was despatched to 
St. Scholastique and St. Theresa to (^llect arme and receive the submis^ 
sion of the peasantry^ and the Commander of the Forces, with the 
troops from Montreal, returned home.’*** 

This, 80 far as the Lower Canadians are concerned, may be considered 
as the termination of infkrnal ojqiosition <o the Queen’s authority ; and 
but for that treacherous and hostile interference of a neighbouring 
country in our domestic quarrel, which must reflect indelible disgrace 
ilpon the American character and institutions, there is not the smallest 
reason to doubt that peace and submission to the laws would have been 
immediately restored to the distracted colony. 

We do not deem it necessary to allude to the contemptible outbreak 
in the Upper Province. But for the new field which this event afforded, 
fbr the exercise of American hatred and hostility, it could have had no 
influence upon the state of affairs in Lower Canada ; nnd we must, 
therefore, view the contest from this time forward in the novel and 
formidable light of an attack by a foreign power upon a friendly govern- 
ment, and upon the dearest rights and liberties of an unoffending kin- 
dred ))eople. 

We have dwelt at little length upon the military operations of the 
Canadian conflict, because, in truth, however honourable to the troops 
and their Commander, their details would not afford much matter of 
general interest. It is not in a werfiire wfth a wretched and misguided 
p^santry that the patriot soldier seeks to gather laurels— he performs 
his bitterest, aiihough most sacred, duty when internal tumult calls him 
to the field, and none rejoice more sinceielj than himself when the 
restoration of the civil power enables him to slieath^Fiis sword. Let it 
be, however, said, that never were the sterling qualities of the British 
soldier shown more conspicuously than on this occasion — pever did( bra 
foiditude, endurance, and deep devotion to his Sovcreigi^nd bk duty, 
shlna^ forth more brightly. One example may suffice : in peaee&l 
times the besetting sin of North American stations is desertion--r8iiice 

t he commenc^ent o f the contest one case only has occurred ! 

• IJarrative published in the New York Albioni! * 
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It grieves US to be obliged to notice, in terms of reprobation. and 
disgust, tl^e conduct of the American citizens and authorities since the 
commencement of our troubles* It is a delicate subject, and we shall, 
therefore* touch upon it lightly, feeling as we do the full importance of 
maintaining amicable relations with the States, if this may yet be done 
with safety and with honour. The frontiers of the Ui^on are peopled 
by as lawless and restless a race of miscreants as any in the worlds 
Living beyond the wholesome influence of vigorous laws, and con< 
temning all authority, theydiold botl^ their State end General Govern^ 
ment in contempt, and mock at all interference with their views* and^ 
wishes. How uncontrolled and uncontrollable, their late conduct, and 
the confessions of their subservient government, sufllciently attest* 
Tiiese men have for the (ast four months k^pt our extended frontiers, 
from Nickigau to Maine, in constant apprehension of insult and aggres^ 
sion. They have fostered and encouraged the expiring embers of rebel* 
lion — they have received and armed the traitors, who fled into their 
country — organised expeditions against us — and have actually invaded 
our territories^ and waged war against us. Their most recent exploit 
took place near Amherstburgh, where a large body of Americans took 
possession of a BritisH isjand, and owere prepared to carry the war into 
our country. The result is contained in tiie;,jaLrt^dy published dispatch 
of Colonel Maitland, commanding on that part of the frontier, giving 
an account of the forcible expulsion of these ruflians from our soil, with 
a loss on our side of thirty brave men^ and on ^heirs of a much larger 
number. * 

It was our intention when we sat dbwn to draw up this narrative, to 
have^entered on an examination of the consequences which might have 
been expected to flow from this rebellion. We intended to have shown 
that, far from weakening, it must, under wise and constitutional govern- 
ment, have strengthened and consolidated our empire in the West. ,We 
anUoipated the happiest results from the impulse which late events had 
given to^the public mind in regard to the affairs of Canada. We 
intended to have shown the objections to the re-union of the Canadas, 
and the impolicy of the projected centralisation scheme under tha 
auspices of Lord Durham, whose supercession of the able and expc*« 
rienced oflicer who now administers the Government will nqt, we £ear, 
hasten the millenium. We might have proved also that the reduetioa 
of an army to the lowest scale is not always a measure of economy ; 
and we might have hinted, for Lord Howick's edification, the propriety 
of instituting a comparison between the relative expense incurred in the 
maintenance of Regulars and ■'Militia. But all these considerations are 
for the present sw^lowed up in the engrossing question that has now 
arisen in reference to the continuance of hostilities on the part of our 
faithless and perfidious neighbours. Things have been carried too far 
upon our frontier tr be ehsily arrested or passed over lightly ; and the. 
** baneful domination of the mob” is too complete beyond thatdine to 
afford much hojje of that atonement from the American rQovernment 
which nati(M|f honour now demands. The day of retribution ^ must 
come— woulcFthat we could think it may arrive without the jnteayeiii» 
lion of the sword ! 
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THE ROYAL NAVY : MANNlKO THE FLEET 

In thift the sequel to our observations upon this important subject, the 
original title is adhered to, although the strict adaptation of it through** 
out the paper may appear doubtful: it is excused, however, on the 
ground that all the apparent digressions really bear collateral relations 
to. the main qubject, tliough more immediately contemplating the com- 
mercial Navy, the condition of wh^h is*materially connected with that 
of the Royal Navy. These grand divisions of maritime employment are 
connected by ties of reciprocal dependence^ for, if the commercial Navy 
be not in a healthy state as a nursery for seamen, its impotence will be 
reflected upon the royal Ni^vy in war, and w^en so involved, if the latter 
be not powerful, the former will be confined in port, or, venturing un- 
protected to sea, will sail under very high insurances, a mean anil 
inefficient substitute, burdensome to the people, discreditable to the 
national character, and eyentually destructive of commercial prosperity. 
We consider the maritime concerns of this country in the comprehen- 
sive light of a vast whole, for the more eiTectual and cheafier protection 
Of which, it has been found expedietit to arm» and invest a part of the 
Navy with military fuactiims. We should rejoice if a tolerably exten- 
sive intercourse with the other part had enabled us to bear testimony to 
the existence of a corresponding sentiment among them ; but it does 
not appear that they c^en conuder the Alternative offered above, or at 
least only transiently, when impressment is named, which unanimously 
they agree to he a horrid practice, not to be endured in this enlightened 
age. No, no, an Englishman is a freeman, and besides, our shipping 
must not be left bare of hands.’* Sometimes the conversation makes a 
hoard upon the opposite tack — the destruction of convoys and foreign 
prisons may he discussed, Oh, the Navy, you know, must protect trade; 
it is what it is paid for doing.” Very good, gentlemen, only do not 
call out when the pinch shall be felt, unless you have assisted^to ward it 
off. The shipping interest naturally looks up to Government for this 
kind of protection ; but if intelligent merchants and shipowners will take 
the trouble to examine the subject, probably they would be brought to 
acknowledge that, however convenient in an interested point of view 
alon^, the abolition of impressment would prove, that means of manning 
the Navy in war, on which sufficient confidence may be reposed, have 
not yet been, or probably ever will be, developed in voluntary enlist* 
ment : and further, that it is not possible to devise any system of train* 
ing seamen expressly for the Navy, thatVill render it independent of 
the commercial marine. Such an investigation might induce them to 
instruct their parliamentary representatives not to tease Government 
by urging the abolition of impressment, as* some qf them have done on 
more than one occasion of voting Navy ^estimates, hut rather to 
offer support to measures which shall combine all possible encourage- 
ment to volunteers (though really, increase of pay excepted, this would 
he a puzzle) with a legal right to supply deficiencies hyMke, properly 
regulated. With all deference, we cannot in this ma^r acquit that 
interest of neglect of duty, both to seamen and to their country. Under 
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any system, however promotive of voluntary naval service, apprentice- 
ship in thfi commercial marine is the best nursery of seamen. 

If any doubts of the truth of this opinion be entertained, similar ones 
were not felt by the Statesmen wiio enacted the maritime laws, even 
down to one of the most recent additions to such legislation. Deefpitd 
a glowing attachment to the Navy, we are unable to advocate its Virtue 
for such a purpose. If brought to the stake for an opinion, which in 
some quarters may be deemed rank heresy, we may not be at hand to 
vindicate it, and therefore <will briefly assign a few reasons for it hire. 
Within our observation, mostly exercised when that service was better 
adapted than it is at present to he a school, very few good, perhaps no 
prime seamen were formed in it. In the quick and exact handling 
and management of sails it is unexcelled, but^in mechanical or rigging- 
loft seamanship, anchor duty, and the helm and lead, also in manoeuvring 
under sail, so far as working men are concerned, we humbly conceive its 
pretensions to be less prominent. Commonly, in ships of the line, and 
in some large frigates, only forecastle-men are called to the weather- 
wheel or lead ; a constant practice at one, and occasional use of the 
other, keeps them well up to their wor^, and insures an elite for both 
purposes. The monopoly, however, in many ships excludes other 
good seamen from practice for years, nor a^e young ones taught these 
duties. In some ships, obediently to a standing order, men are in- 
structed in these and other points, but this course, although useful, 
seldom imparts the expertness acquired by eari)«st use. Wc arc fond 
of adapting ** wise saws’’ to ** modern instances,’’ and must again 
indulge in this for terse and expressive phrases, though couched 

in bpmely terms, and grating, perliajis, on ** ears polite.” Merchant- 
men cannot afford to employ more cats than can catch mice,” — an 
economy in which consists their superiority in rearing men of all work 
— men who, on the same day, may be required to stow the jib, reef the 
spanker, or hand a top-gallant 8<ail ; to take the helm or lead, to repair 
a sail, to clear away or stow an anchor, to work a kedge in a tide-way, 
or stow cargo in the hold or in boats. 

Apprentice a lad for five years in a merchantman, and place another in 
a smart frigate (the most favourable mean of naval employment), who, 
during the same term, shall pass from the mizen to the fore-<top, and for 
pari of it shall have belonged to a boat. He may be an active boW or 
strokesman, may run out upon a topsail-yard, and liaul out a weather 
earing, cross a snidll sail-yard, or reave studding-gear, much more 
smartly than the other man, but he will not have gained so comprehen- 
sive a knowledge of a seamkn’s duty, and of course will not he so 
useful. Sliould they exchange services, the former woukl be the least 
embarrassed : perhaps he might be rather slack until the rust had been 
shaken from his limbs, hutr the activity possessed by the other would[ 
not redeem palpabk deficiencies. Diverse employments frequently re* 
peaied by few hands constitute the excellence of the merchant-service 
as a school. In the Navy an abundance of labour is minutely divided 
in the appli^||lbn of it : hence everything is more quickly and better 
done than is possible elsewhere; Imt the consequent conhnemetiit of 
individuals to stated duties, many of them of mere form, for long' 
periods, has a tendency to deaden their general experience, if it do not 
cramp their energies, and render them almost machines. Besides much 
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hardfix work, more privations are endured m the merchant-serviee, than 
in the Navy: take the difierenca alone m common watch d 4 ty, wlach 
ordinarily is as two to three, and then the latter have the best of it, for, 
in the Navy, reefing or other extra night duties, often are performed by 
a watch, or the addition of the idlers, that in merchantmen require all 
hands. Witness the liberty of greater nastiness m person, dress, bed* 
ding, and cooking; in perfect ventiUtion and cleanliness in berths; use, 
however, may reconcile much of this Who cares whether merchant* 
seamen take aqy precautions against thfi evsl consequences of getting 
wet under a tropical sun, or exposure to a deleterious climate ? Careful 
regulation and guard in these matters is earned almost to excess with 
Naval seamen, and, exclusive of comfort to the individuals, realises the 
utmost degree of public benefit from their exertions the opposite laxity 
18 a consequence of the indifference of the employer to the employed, 
fiom the temporary natuie of their engagements, and partly a result of 
the intense competition of the age, from which maritime commerce is 
not exempt Siill, early habitude to the inconveniences described is not 
without value to young seamen, whose noviciate cannot be too rough, 
in order tliat thev may become refady. Formerly a distinction prevailed, 
which seems to have fallen into disuse it wa^^tcTlhe pin port that all 
sailors are not seame^,’’ qr, as it may be applied here, a smart naval 
topnian may not be fit for a foiecastle-man, but a merchant-seaman la 
immediately at home in either, or in anv station , the sum of the whole 
matter being, that the JMaw fq^rms saiiprs, and the merchant-service 
seamen , and the seam^ who has served for a couple of years m a jud^ 
cioubly disciplined ship-of-war becomes a character, greatly superior to 
either of its component parts. ^ 

As the origin, progress, and magnitude of our maiitime commerce 
IS chiefly attributable to naval preponderance, each having reacted with 
advantage on the other , it is to be regretted that an identity of interest, 
which, m a national point of view, really is common to maiitime pur* 
suits, IS not oftenei manifested m unity of purpose among the brethren, to 
obtain the object under consideration Too frequently, however, a 
jealousy of the Navy is observable among merchant ofliceis , this arises 
from various causes . — 1st From a striking dissimilarity between the 
Naval proper or professional and tl\e commercial spirit, originating from 
sources that* powerfully affect the imagination in favour of the former . 
for this theie is no cure. 2nd Some of the adverse f \ction, imagining 
their progress in life to have been retarded by iinjfire^sment, habitually 
vilify the Navy : now, as that establishment only obeyed orders, this 
expression of hostility is both misdirected «and unjust 3rd. Fiom the 
partial control of the Navy ovei the mercantile mat me for the repress 
Sion of disorder from one side, or to enforce justice from the other. 
Although interference raielv occuis, unleiy^ expiessly called lor from 
the scene of it, yet too fuquently it makes afi en*eiiiy of at least oner 
party in tkequairel, 4th. The supeuor footing enjoyed by naval officqra 
in society, seems, although most unaccountably, to widen the breach* 
Nov\, many ojficeia are in the Nav\ upon whom itiftSlghest rank 
confers httle, if any, outward consideration, while the bemDorn m the 
merchant-service do not usually belong to a veiy high grade even of 
noddle life, ^ms may yield homage and place to wisdom, learning, 
or eloquence, which have refined or elevated mankind, but not to men 
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who for lucre minister onIy4o the baser and corporeal gtatificatiofiB|~ 
not to pretensions often founded only on the vulgar grossnesa of mere 
wealth, imchastened by the knowledge or amenities which alone entitle 
it to true respect. Far be it from us to undervalue commerce, which, 
in a general sense, is one of the handmaids of civilisation, and is a great 
source of England's power : still active patriotism, in defence of country, 
has ever held a higher place, and for this plain reason, -*-one is almost 
innate — is capable of being highly cultivated, and shines, most brightly 
when all besides is lost; •the othei; is of artificial origin, of transient 
duration, and capricious in the choice of an abode, and, being a citizen 
of the world, seldom shows a bold front to an enemy. Notwithstand- 
ing a commonly-avowed indifference to empty honours, an imitation 
of them often is attempted^, as well as exhibjiiions of haughty demean- 
our: both of these baseless assumptions frequently may be observed 
in superior employments of the mercantile marine towards inferior ones. 
The two last points of difference, besides being founded in public utility, 
and establislicd by law, partly result from the jiigher standard in educa- * 
tion and tone in manner required in the Navy : moreover, they are 
sanctioned by opinion, a powerful dictator, from whose decrees there is 
no appeal, however theyi may be (Questioned when subjected to partial 
investigation. 5th. A rivalry of personabiinUrest, arising^ from the 
employment of a few naval officers in the merchant- service, who, of 
course, have displaced or impeded tiie advancement of some mercantile 
officers, although it may be presumed* of the ^d^ast valuable. In the 
early years of the peace the spirit of opposition was strongly manifested, 
and it W 2 i^ seriously contemplated to petition Government to forbid the 
intrusion ; but upon national, if not on other grounds, the absurdity of 
the attempt became so obvious that it was dropped. It originated 
chiefly among inferior masters ; the advancement of many of whom 
resulted rather from a concurrence of fortunate circumstances than from 
individual fitness. It often is urged, that, as naval officers enjoy a pro- 
vision from the public, they ought to confine their exertions to public 
duties, ^riie retainer, as many of our readers feelingly are aware, is 
very slender; besides, in whatever occupation, however lucrative or 
otherwise beneficial it may be in which a holder of it engages, he incurs 
entire forfeiture of the provision, if Jie fail to render his services when- 
ever they may be required— -an obligation, the general reasonableness 
of which is plain. 

Thus restricted#. alid perhaps with a family to provide for, of which 
the State takes little cognisance, and, as peace shall be prolonged, cer- 
tainly will not take more, he may be considered to be fairly entitled 
to make the best of opportunities for honest exertions. As the objec- 
tion is 'grounded solely on a jealousy of competitors, if it have a just 
value, it is as strictly applicable to any owner, commander, or trades- 
man connected witli the shipping interest, immediately they may have 
obtained as ample a provision as their early prospects warranted : we 
will not say a sufficient provision, recollecting a Scot's definition of 
enough — ^'^eetle mair than ane has got.” Consistently with their 
own principle,. adventurers who have realised a decent competence are 
bound to retire from the stage of commerce, and make room for younger 
and more needy aspirants. In the struggle, naval officeiGS have scarcely 
had fair fieid/* and certainly have not enjoyed much &voot: not* 
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wiihstanding, they have obtained, in a very satisfactory degree, the 
appmbationof their employers, and have seen absurd prejudices, "together 
with much calumny, and the most sordid motives directed against them, 
evaporate before the light of truth. 

Jt has been stated that impressment, unexpectedly to some, opened 
a roafl to fortune in the Navy. The extraordinary large armaments, 
and dnitation of the war, also improved and multiplied the ordinary 
chances of advancement in the merchant-service to those who evaded 
impressment. The rigour of the impress led many respectable parents, 
who but from this cause might have sent their sons into the merchant- 
service, at once to place them upon a naval quarter-deck, to take their 
chance of its advantages, and, where a choice permitted, most lads 
gladly made that election. aThus the private service having, as it were, 
been abandoned by many of those to whom it might have been a 
heritage, in the same degree became a prey to an inferior class, some in 
which did not ovve,|^pmotion exactly to the merit that in ordinary cases 
might have beenMiequired. • In the latter part of the war (so enormously 
had tonnage increased) many such, who soon turned out drunken ancl 
disreputable, were almost of necessity intrusted withtcommands, their fit- 
ne^ being limited to the possession of the essential^uaiiflcation of seaman- 
ship : some of these were miserably ignorant of navigation, a deficiency 
then less apparent than it would be at present, because the commercial 
marine sailed mostly under convoy, and it did not require much ability 
to keep company in a deef. The Epparentfy interminable nature of the 
contest, and the constant demand f(^ seamen, operated in evcry«Bucces- 
sive year to deter proper persons from rescuing the merchant-service 
from deeper degradation, so that at its close the calling had sunk Ibw 
ill estimation. Some letters of marque, and superior merchantmen, 
were commanded by a remnant of the original race of merchant officers, 
intelligent and respectable men ; but a regular succession of such an. 
order had been seriously interrupted, and, consequently, when convoy 
ceased, an unusual number of inefficiently-conducted ships were wrecked. 
Commanders, however, are better educated than formerly: whoever 
visits Lloyd’s, or the principal sea-ports, cannot but have observed an 
improvement in the language, intelligence, and address of the present 
race — an improvement that it is likely will be accelerated by the con- 
tinuance of the circumstances in which it originated. These are the 
long duration of peace, and the dissolution of the East India Company’s 
rnaritime service, which have sealed two outlets for youSg blood against 
nine-tenths of the Robinson Grusoes from ,the middle ranks, who in 
opposite circumstances would have wooed Fortune in them. Of such, 
the most ardent and determined upon a sea life of necessity have 
entered the merchant-service, and among them are sons of naval offi- 
cers, of other professional men, and of respedVabie merchants : indeed, 
lads of this description are so very numerous therein as* to excite specu-w 
lation how all those who may prove deserving can be provided witli 
commands, the only situation in that employment to whigb any con- 
sideration is attached on shore. Some of this class, not impelled by 
energy t»f character, or by straitened circumstances, to persevere after 
this questionable elevation, and seeing no mean between it and the 
drud^ry of a sdEman’s or mate’s berth, daily leave the severe ordeal, 
and rep^r to comfortable homes, where soon they become burdensome, 
U.^S. JovR^. No. 1838, . • M 
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and are found to have been their own masters just long enough to be 
materially damaged for any other useful pursuit : and this, too, in a 
country which abounds more and more with those who cannot dig, and* 
to beg arc ashamed. Some of this description, who possessed good 
though misapplied talents that were worthy of a more congenial field 
for their exercise, have found honourable graves under Pedroite or 
Christino banners. Those who continue at sea carried into that coarse 
school the manners, education, and sentiments of their respective con- 
ditions, and, although such artifiiial distinctions do not stand much 
chance of being directly appreciated there, still they may by possibility 
eventually produce a beneficial influence in diffusing more respect for 
outward propriety, especially when such lads shall arrive at command, 
for which, from wealth and connexion, a few are early destined. It is 
said “the sea and the gallows receive any;** a conjunction neither 
flattering to our noble profession or latterly accordant with fact. The 
part enacted by the gallows in disposing of surplus population is too 
repulsive to invite further comment ; but for several years prior to the 
enactment of the Registry Law thc^ sea had been far more fastidious 
than the proverb inliniatos ; and it may surprise some readers to learn 
that then it was more difficult to^fix a boy in a respectable ship, espe- 
cially if it were desired to apjirentice him, <ihaif during the war it was to 
place one upon a naval quarter-deck. Greenwich School, under ma- 
nagement inferior to that now in force, supplied the nautical profession 
with some good officers, but the difficulty n^Jticed was fully shared by 
that sottinary. ^ 

The East India trade is still the most liberally conducted: some of the 
cra’ck ships carry youths yclept Midshipmen ; these chiefly are sons of 
opulent parents ; they pay the owner from 60/. to 80/. for permission 
to embark ; mess together at their own expense, which often is con- 
siderable ; and in some ships assume a uniform. Mostly tliey become 
skilful navigators, and perhaps acquire some mercantile knowledge, but 
it is remarked that few turn out good seamen. It may too often 
occur that, while abroad, letters of introduction, and a free command of 
cash, tempt to too long sojourns on shore, and when they return home 
careful parents immediately take them into their own keeping: they 
thus miss opportunities of acquiring some useful, if not et^sential, know- 
ledge. Instead of such long intervals of relaxation, at the most dan- 
gerous age, lads . of this class ought, after a short spell, to be started 
upon a North American or Baltic voyage intermediately, under careful 
masters of the right sor(, with whom they should mess. Besides im- 
parting to them a knowledge of small vessels, such voyages would 
enlarge their ideas of maritime commerce ; for, from sailing only in one 
branch of it, commonly, it is noticed that tliesc youths grow up, not only 
profoundly igno^afit of^ bflt hold in contempt, most others. The India 
voyage thus taken, is preferred by tender parents for luxuripusly-bred 
sons who perversely determine on going to sea, as aflbrding a better 
chance of culinaiw comforts: be this as it may, this trade certainly 
is not the best scnool for young merchant-seamen, however they may 
be connected. In selecting it some parents are influenced by more 
praiseworthy motives — namely, the hope of averting the contamination 
of r merchantman forecastle, the danger from wliichl'^is greater in that 
trade, from the rif-raf with which it is manned, arid, indeed^ generally, 
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b mote to be a^prebended than it was under the system of apprentice- 
ship, or rdther of the small remnant of its practice superseded by the 
Registry Act. 

The previous observations refer to officers^ and to youngsters who go 
to sea under an expectation of becoming such : those which will 
immediately follow relate to the actual condition of merchant-seamen. 
The ill-will that is too current among them towards the Navy is much 
niorp excusable than that recently noticed :»it originated in a tangible 
cause, and has been aggravated oy its frequent repetition — ^namely, 
compulsory service under smaller rewards and a less perfect system of 
discipline than now prevail. Had those objections been earlier modi- 
fied, it was not to be expected that seamen, qyen if they had concurred 
in the necessity for coerced service, would have extended approval to a 
system of procuring it, which was very partial in its operation and 
indexible in its hold. This dislike, which, however the existence of it 
may he regretted, iilust he admitted to have had arezISonahle foundation, 
has been cherished through successive generations, which in turn have 
sufiered from the practice which gave it birth, until it has become almost 
an.heir-loom ; and there is reason believe Shat too frequently their 
immediate superidl's hqye ^nned and inflamed it in furtherance of 
ephemeral interests— apparently not foreseeing that the final term for 
the production of such will coincide with the loss of naval supremacy. 
But however founded, or^y whonasoever fostered, it is certain that such 
jealousy and aversion stilt exist to an extent that is baneful to the object 
of this inquiry. , ^ 

AVe formerly observed that sea-apprenticeship would do notWng 
towards directly manning the Navy — it would more correctly have 
been said towards procuring voluntary enlistment ; for, by whatever 
means obtained, the services of the thorough-bred seamen raised by 
apprenticeship will be more valuable than those of the less expert ones’ 
commonly produced without it. When the Registry Act ca^ie into 
force there were only 5400 apprentices, but it' has already made 20,000. 
That system, neglected as these facts prove it to have previously been, 
reared the most respectable of the old shipmasters, and also some able 
naval officers. It was most neglected in London — a port that for 
kome ysarspald, and still is paying, a penalty for sucli short-sighted 
and mercerfary ])olicy, for very few middle-aged seamen are left there 
who were brought up under that wholesome and useful 4;uition. In the 
northern ports it was better observed, and they have their reward in 
possessing a larger proportion of thorough-bred seamen, prejudiced 
and obstinate race as unquestionably they arc. The half-bred ground 
their claim to the honourable calling of seamen upon wearing the garb, 
And on having mad^ a few voyages, duringtwhjch it is too probable 
that many of them were concerned in, if they did not oilginate, insubor-^ 
ainate or even mutinous proceedings— conduct seldom heard of iti* the 
north country ships. 

In the modern school of political economy apprenticeship has been 
decried^ but it would ap]iear that the Americans, our most active 
rivals in maritime commerce, do not esteem so lightly that course of 
Tegular ihstructiog during pupilage, and which so tardily has been re- 
established here. The advantage derivable from adopting the practice , 
»oi^ generally throughout the maritime States »at this time is being 
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strongly urged. Lately a public meeting was held in Boston to devise 
means to improve the morals and condition of seamen, and the resolu- 
tion chiefly insisted upon recommended ** a system of apprenticeship 
similar to that which prevails in Great Britain.” 

As bearing some relation to this subject, and confirmatory of a 
suspicion expressed in our last paper of the scarcity of native American 
seamen, it is now in our power to state upon competent authority the 
singular fact that nine-tenths *bf thg seamen who sail frOm New Yotk 
are foreigners ! An opinion may safely be hazarded that of that pro- 
portion one-half are Englishmen. 

An art or trade can as well be learned out of a state of apprenticeship 
as in it ; but experience cpnfirms that, in the case of youth, the instruc- 
tion that is constant and methorlically impaAecl, as it commonly Is in 
such a probation, will be more likely to instil the desired knowledge. 
The mode of acquisition, however, is purely an affair of interest between 
the contracting par.ies, and is not the sole advantage contemplated in 
the policy which devised the contracts: society next requires its dues— 
namely, that an apprentice be reared'in habits of obedience, 'industry, 
sobriety, and order : it is chiefly “wo procure these moral qualities that 
masters’ hands are strengthened so that their commands, which usually 
are deemed Jess obligatory •than those of natural guardians, niciy, if 
need be, receive the sanction and support of law. And if such sanctions 
be required on shore, where aid of 8q.many c^lier kinds lies at hand, or 
where tjie parties may separate, how much more is it necessary to be 
provideJin sea- servitude, which is l&tally deficient in them ! It must 
be cplain that, in a pursuit offering unusual inducements to err, a youth 
will stand a better chance of keeping in the right path when under such 
reasonable restraint than one who, free from sucli ties, may avail him- 
self of oppeurtunities to change his ship at every port, and at much less 
injury to his future interests. 

/riie^jirinciple of apprenticeship is strictly adhered to in the prepara- 
tion of officers in the iloyal Navy, where, irrespectively of birth or of 
wealtii, all who aspire to hold first commissions must have served six 
years in subordinate capacities, besides briefer terms to qualify for sub- 
sequent promotion. In Denmark* (and it is believed in adjacent coun- 
tries) it is required that candidates even for mercantile efimmapds shall 
have served certain terms as mates in different grades and voyages; and 
the same rule ought to be obligatory here. It is not sufficient that com- 
monly it is done, because lately it was proved, in evidence before a par- 
liamentary committee, thav at that time some commands were held by 
persons who not simply had acquired a very slender knowletlge of sea 
affairs, but some of whom had not attained manhood. In after-life 
one of the good, effectsr. that followed from apprenticeship was, that 
good masters almost' unconsciously became invested with a kind of 
paternal influence over their crews, a natural result of the long-continued 
habits of deference it engendered. From this cause in particular, it was 
far more usual than at present for seamen to sail many voyages in the 
same ship : now, indeed, to repeat one is the exception, not the rulp : hence 
the pride and feeling in a favourite ship, so often evinced among naval 
seamen, is rarely noticed at present in the merchant-sgrvice. Fprmerly 
. a ship, while in port (we particularly allude to London), or at least 
until the cargo had be^n discharged, might be a ceaman’s home t now 
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immediately she is received in dock, and sometimes before, be is com- 
pelled to seek one where occasionally he had been wont to seek only a 
relaxation from his toils in the shape of a spree — namely, among the 
vilest haunts of metropolitan outcasts, lie may be considered to be 
tolerably safe while on board and employed; but, land him near a grog- 
shop, or a leering eye under a bonnet, or the sound of a fiddle, and the 
cliAnces are much against seeing him until his lark is ended by empty 
pockets. Fjom not having ships to return to without immediately pro- 
ceeding to sea, many seamen fall into mitJthicf. Our meaning is ele- 
gantly amplified in tlie following extract 

“ I hardly knew at the time, and on reflection I hardly know, what 
were the milure of those feelings wliieli made me rather averse than 
otherwise to the prospect^of quitting the Pique: it could not be 
that sort of affection which we often feel towards an inanimate object, 
and which I can readily conceive sailors feel for the sliip to which they 
belong,— -feelings so useful, 1 imagine, that they should be respected 
and encouraged by not |;cnioving men, who have^so much hardship to 
support, from tlie local habitation which tiiese interesting sympathies 
of our nature makes a home — tlieir home indegd it is, for there they 
five and act, and sufler or enjoy. These are #hc associations that form 
home everywhere/*— Aylmer^ s Narrative. 

Such a home, it is repeated, is afforded in large ships (in which a 
greater proportion of dissolute seamen sail than in small ones) in a less 
degree than it was pri^ to tlie*introduction of docks. These, it is ad- 
mitted, have aflbrded unprecedented protection to pro])erty ^a^iul facili- 
ties to commerce ; but they also liave contributed to dissolve the con- 
nexion between liim and his ship more completely than is done by the 
mere payment of wages after a voyage. We feel disposed to believe 
that, if the moral character of seamen has not been deteriorated from 
this cause, the almost parallel decay of a])prenticeship, *|ind the dispro- 
portionate increase of foreign commerce, that at least those causes have 
neutralised other new and favourable influences, which liave been some 
time in action unproductive of good. 

After striking a fair balance between them, it is not intended as a 
reproach upon seamen to pronounce that they have never been even 
tolerably ei^nqdary. Let us view them in a quaint portraiture, as they 
rovefl in Wapping — Some pleasure for to find,” — an hundred and 
forty years ago. 

“ Sometimes we met in the streets a boate’s-crewjust come on shore 
in search of those land debaucheries which the sea denies them : look- 
ing like such wild, strange, gninesoiiic, mrcoutli animals, that a litter of 
squab rhinoceroses, dressed up in human apparel, could not have made 
a more ungainly appearance. So mercurial in their actions, and rude 
in their behaviour, that a woman could not pjjiss iliem but tliey fell to 
sucking her lips like so many horsc-lcechcs : every post they came near 
was in danger of having its head broke, for every one as he* pass^jd 
would give the senseless block a bang with his oaken cudgel, as if Hhey 
wished every post they met with to be either the purser or the boatswain. 
The^very dogs in the street shunned them with as much fear and aver- 
sion as a loitering vagrant w'ould a gang of press-masters, being so 
cautioned against their ill-usage by the stripes they have formerly 
received, that, as soon as ever he sees a seaman, away runs the poor qur 
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with his tail between his legs to avoid the danger. 1 co^]d not forbeisr 
reflecting jon the prudence of such parents who send their unlucky 
children to sea to tame and reform ’em» which is like sending a knave 
into Scotland to learn honesty, a fool into Ireland to learn wit, or a 
clown into Holland to learn breeding ; by any of which measures they 
that send ’em may be sure that the first will return more wild, the second 
more knavish, the third more foolish, and the fourth a greater clown. 
We now straggled into a public-house to refresh ourselves with a 
sneakier of punch, where presently bolted in two seamen with a jittle 
crooked fiddler before them, short pipes in their mouths, oakep .trun- 
cheons in their hands, thrum-caps upon their heads, and canvas 
trousers, whose unpolished behaviour, apish gestures, and m^ltipe 
nonsense added no small pleasure to the nighjt. ; ' 

The tarpaulins began to talk to each other of the remarkable acci- 
dents which had happened in their voyages. One swore they had found 
it so hot going to Guinea that they used no fire to boil the kettle, but 
dressed all their beef** in the sunshine, and could bake, boil, or stew as 
well as in an Ameral’s cook-room. Says his companion, ‘That’s very, 
strange, but I have known stranger things to be true. 1 once was 
silting on my cheat, between decksV mending an old canvas jacket, and 
on a sudden it began to lower, and the lark^ardi watch handed in sails 
for fear of a tornado. At last'-a beam of lightning darted througli an 
open port, melted one of the guns, and went through a pair of buck- 
skin breeches I had on, and buvnt the Itppets oi a blue shirt to tinder, 
and hissed as it came out like a rattlesnake, but <lid my body no manner 
of damage.’ Presently in steps another of the tarpaulin fraternity, with 
his hat under his arm half-full of money, which he hugged under his 
arm as close as a school-boy does a bird’s-nest. * Ounds, mother/ says 
our marine Croesus to the landlady, ‘ where are you V She, hearing 
his tongue, thought, by his lively expressing himself, he had brought 
good news, and came running with all speed to meet him, crying-— 

‘ Here 1 pm, son Bartholomew, you’re welcome ashore : I hope your 
captain and ship’s crew are all well?’ ‘ By fire and gunpowder ! 1 
don’t care if they be all sick ; why, we are paid off in the Downs, and 1 
am just come up in a hoy. Come, mother, let’s have a bucket-full of 
punch, that we may swim and toss in an ocean of good lii^uor, like a 
couple of little junks in the Bay of Biscay.’ 

“ I could mot but reflect on the unhappy lives of those salt-water 
kind of vagabonds^ \^ho are never at home but when they’re at sea, and 
always are wandering when they’re at home. They’re never at ease 
till they’ve received their pay, and then never satisfied till they’ve spent 
it : and when their pockets are empty they’re just as much respected by 
their landladies (who cheat them of one-half, if they spend the other) 
as a father is by bis son-in-kiw, who has beggared himself to give him 
a good portion with his daughter .” — The London Spy, 1699. 

The writer, evidently a landman, is not very graphic in recording the 
phraseology of the odd company into which he had wandered* . The 
present race of seamen are about the fifth transmitters of the same 
character, without its having undergone any material modificedon, 
except t^iat it is less churlish than as just described, and certainly is not 
cruel, either to man or dog. Docks now cover most pavt of their old 
cruisidg-ground, but a ramble through their new paradise, the neighbour.'* 
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hodds of Ratcliff Highway and the Commercial Road^ in any day of 
the week, will disclose similar antics, both with posts and with Pollys. 
We regret to have to acknowledge, not only a hopelessness of ever 
seeing seamen who are employed in foreign, and especially in the 
southern trades, so respectable as men in similar station on shore, or, 
which is a closer parallel, as their brethren in coasting-trades ; but also 
to avow a strong persuasion, that it results from the very nature of their 
employment,-7'it3 inevitable temptations^ and occasionally ample com- 
mand of cash, that they will ever afford a lai^e quota, in proportion to 
their numbers, to the enormous mass of vice generated by, and insepar* 
able from, a high state of civilisation, based upon, and chiefly main- 
tained by, commerce. 

This observation docs siot so strictly apply to those employed in 
coasters, particularly of the smaller ports : such men commonly are as 
respectable in every relation of life as any others of similar station ; a 
difference in conduct which arises simply from that of the circumstances 
ill which severally they are placed. Coasting seailien’s wages do not 
accumulate to such large sums, r|pr are their intermissions of labour so 
long as those enjoyed, or rather abused, by their^ fellows ; and a very 
superfleial investigation of the subjSct would*shovv that tho riotous, 
drunken, and debauched c.^fcesses indulged in by them bear a very 
exact proportion to those elements. * 

The errors of seamen, therefore, are mainly referrible to their peculiar 
employments, for no oth^ men, even solcffers, are placed in such a dis- 
couraging position for the avoidan^^ 6f them : but the extravagant ex- 
cess to which they are carried is pjirtly attributable to th^ gross 
neglect of their proper superiors, wlio, like all blinded worsiiippem of 
Mammon, appear reckless of consequences, although these fall daily 
upon their own lieads in the shape of insubordination, desertion, and 
the attendant waste of property — disorders that often flow from, and 
always arc aggravated by, laxity of principle. It is more incumbent 
U])on their immediate employers than on any other persons to take the 
lead in such endeavours at a reformation, from which, in whatever 
degree realised, they would reap the second degree of benefit. But 
what has been their conduct towards the attainment of such an end ? 
Why, that seamen owe less to them than is owed by any other labour- 
ing clSss td its proper superiors.* 

The advantages of docks having accrued entirely^on the lide of pro- 
perty, it might have been expected that something ^vould be offered 
from that side, to compensate the injured party, in the shape of asylums 
for sickness or old age. Not only has such considerate benevolence 
been unobserved, but, with a few honourable exceptions, ship-owners 
regard with cold indifference or undisguised scorn various })hilanthropic 
institutions formed of late to protect scameif frgm ffaud and their, own 
irregularities, by affording them comfortably-conductBd lodging-houses 
while unemployed. « 

Such well-intentioned, and to a considerable extent feasible, en^ea* 
vouTS^to improve the habits, and, as would then follow, the character, of 

* ^ear one of themselves : — It is laracntablo to observe the indifference of the 
mercantile men oflhis country to the state of their seamen, of whom generally they 
know no more thin what they learn from the wages-book,”— Captain i£arbet, 
H.C.S^ ammal meeting SaUoro* Asylum, 1837. 
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the active producers of slipping wealth, receive but little countenance 
from those into whoso colters it flows. • Even the Floating Hospital 
has not derived much support from them, the munificent Lyddekker and 
a few others excepted. The Corporatjion for Sick and Maimed Seamen 
is chiefly supported by a duty of five per cent, upon tlie wages of mer- 
chant-seamen themselves, and this opportunity is embraced to observe 
that in a former notice the income was understated— perhaps 50,000/. 
per annum is a more correct approximation : this should be considered 
with respect to its actual hifluence on the subject of this paper. 

* The regular and stable revival of apprenticeships is a favourable 
feature in the times, as regards the moral improvement of seailien ; and, 
if the opportunity be properly seconded by ship-owners and others^ho 
more immediately are interested in their behaviour, this encouraging 
feature would operate still more favourably upon the rising generation ; 
and, as a greater number of youths of respectable parentage than for- 
merly enter the merchant-service, the strongest conceivable motives 
seem to impel theif friends to take part in the undertaking. We enter- 
tain no hope, and almost had said nq desire, to see some of the means 
successful which havp been tried to qualify Jack for canonisation, from 
entertaining strong doubts of th^eir applicability to his peculiar ahd 
unique character : this may appear to be s^ill more deprecatory of men 
in whose welfare wc feel a (h;ep interest, but, after long acquaintance 
with them, we feel equally assured they are ca{>able of being delivered 
from much that is degrading^ to thein fine tr^ts — for this rough ore, 
though containing much dross, afsojs rich in courage, gentleness, and 
generosity. 

A direct appeal to them through religion seems to have failed, and it 
may be worth an experiment whether they may not be helped into that 
road through taking more care of their temporal aflairs, by the esta- 
blishment of savings-banks, and of benefit societies. In the northern 
ports seamen’s benefit societies, on a more extensive scale than in the 
metropplis, have long existed with signal advantage to their supporters. 
Such projects, in which tlie advantage is at hand and tangible, seem 
calculated to check heedless spendthrift habits, the chief thing to be 
accomplished, when much that is condemnable would gradually disappear. 
Strange indeed would it have been, if during the extensive diflusiun of 
intelligence which has distinguished the last twenty years, some tays of 
light had lYot pierced our dark confines ; this is sufficiently manifest 
among all descriptions of sea-oificers, and is believed to liavc produced 
a corresponding mural development, especially noticeable in the repres- 
sion of drunkenness, that bane and curse of its victims, and of profane 
swearing. Some of that light is well known to shine among jseanien ; 
many of them have partaken of the plain useful education now witliin 
reach of most of tha hupibl^st of their countrymen ; but even the reforms 
in outward demeanour particularised have not become apparent. 

A prominent evil attributable to the dock and non-apprenticesbip 
system is the diminution of the moral restraint of masters over seamen, 
wbidf has estranged these classes from each other — an unnatural sepa- 
ration which, with other causes, hassled to the decay of the anciewt and 
proverbial simplicity of the character of the latter, that extraordinary 
'compound of almost sublime heroism and of inconceiviiiie folly.^ The 
featuifo now too common is a disposition to disorderand litigation^ which 
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is BO rife aa lo^have rendered the office of oolnnfMmd more dsffieult in the 
English than in any other mercantile marine. On the othev hand it is 
quite certain, that in many vesaelg reasonable attention is not paid either 
to victualling, to safety from ss^risk, or to the commodiousness of sea- 
men's berths ; in such instances, these points appear to be considered quite 
secondary to the possible gain of a trifle in freight. Truth demands die 
admission, that the most orderly, docile, and sober seamen in the iner- 
chant*servicq are foreigners, and particularly Swedes, Danes, and Nor- 
we'gians. We still are proud, liowever/to bb as justly able to claim the 
palm in active daring, ready and skilful seamanship, and, when judiciously 
disciplined (as particularly evinced in the Boyal Navy), of unrivalled 
Older, which remain pre-eminently with our countrymen. The moral 
character of those who u^o the sea has always been unfavourably, and 
it may as truly be said, unfairly estimated, relatively to that of mankind in 
general. But communities cannot be ignorant that those who actually 
conduct foreign commerce upon the ocean, of necessity must be re- 
moved for long periods fi;pm the staid and orderly course of land-life, and 
particularly from respectable feiyale influence, which does more towards 
keeping men correct than perhaps all other be|ide8. Moreover, they 
Tnust be exposed to temptations of wflich manyof the pharasaical censors 
of their conduct cannot imagine the strength ; and such never are so 
dangerous as when they follow closely apon the heels of privations, of 
the severity of which these judges form as imperfect a conception. Be- 
sides, unless the comifkunity, which has stimulated and derives benefit 
from their exertions thus directed,* have taken measures to counteract 
the notoriously universal aberrafions to which that direction of them 
leads, it has no right to visit those who practise them with severs opi- 
nions. Unless, therefore, in this enlightened age it be intended to take 
skelter under a plea that seamen are unaccountable beings, whose only 

home is on the deep/’ and consequently who are without the pale of 
human charity — the common sympathies and ties which knit others of 
their kind to society, its duties, and its hopes— unless such y to be an 
excuse for the future neglect of them, the foregoing considerations ought 
to have weight. 

We cannot quit this notice of seamen without expressing regret that 
that excellent nursery, the home fisheries, does not receive more encou- 
ragdnent. The practice of fostering any particular branch of commerce 
by protecting bounties is exploded, otherwise home fisheries offer power- 
ful claims to such favour. For, until it shall have bben found practicable 
to dispense with compulsory naval service, such an exception would in- 
crease a description of seamen who, froih being brought up and con- 
stantly employed upon their own coast, are less likely than others who 
sail in foreign trades to seek foreign service on a rupture. If due en- 
couragement to the home fishery be enjoyecH reason can be assigned 

for the fact that such active and doubtless profitablif use is made of it 
at our very doors by the French and Dutch 1 Often thirty sail o(,for6ign 
boats are employed inside the Goodwins alone, and we have seen ’nets 
cast from some of them within an hundred yards of a beach whereon 
seathring men were standing unemployed, who almost constantly were in 
receipt of parochial assistance — and of our boats in sight not one was 
following thatioccupation. Such employment prepares those foreigners 
as pilots and crevrs of Aeir respective navies and privateers^n war. 
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th« lattorof iriiMb, as vsua^ will infest Ae namss -seas, Oiongh, tiiankt 
to steanit fvith less injury to commerce than formerly^ -^Perhaps, above 
all other sea«>faring'men» fishermen are hardy and enduring of the fatigues 
incident to struggling with that elemei)|f When transferred to square* 
rigged vessels tbsy quickly acquire a knowledge of them ; and, as lielmsb 
men, none are so patient ana watchful as smack-bred fishermen^ In 
France, of late yeurs, no other branch of maritime commerce has been 
so sedulously cultivated as fisheries, both at home and abroad: the latter 
even at great national cost ih bountiesr — the foreseen reward of the sacri- 
fice is the services of the men in the fleet. Under proper care, in otir 
own country, both the number of seamen reared and of produce may be 
quadrupled. 

In connexion with the next subject of rentark, it is proper to Sim, 
that formerly we proposed the application to the Navy of the principle 
of commutation for the voluntary resignation of commissions, and also 
an extension of retired lists^ Should any such useful arrangements be 
under consideration, it seems desirable that officers in command of mer- 
chantmen be not included, as they may yet prove a valuable resource to 
their own service. Active maritime employment is the best preservative 
of high efficiency in duties of detail; and, generally speaking, efficiency 
isumpaired according to the duration of a reoidei^e on shore, and espe*^ 
cially when the individual happens to have engaged in a civil profession 
or trade, or to have resided far from busy scenes of nautical life. 

There is reason to believe that, in an early perlbd of the regular forma- 
tion of the Royal Navy, unemployed^ officers were required to reside at 
or within a short distance from naval arsenals. Intelligence then was 
slowly circulated, and such a regulation may have been framed to obtain 
a prompt assemblage, but it is equally probable that the other object 
also was in view. This will efiectually be promoted by their serving in 
merchantmen, and it is recommended that express encouragement be 
given to them by the Admiralty ; for, although that Board seldom with- 
h(dds perpiission when it is applied for, yet, as it is not generally under- 
stood that such employment is regarded with cordial approbation, a vague 
apprehension that it may prejudice them there may deter officers from 
embracing opportunities ; nay, it is well known that such an opinion is 
current, and has produced the stated effect. This uncertainty does not 
answer any useful purpose, but may prove inconvenient to individuals ; 
and, as no serious objection can be imagined to such a course, it might 
be wise to dispel doubt by a frank official declaration containing the 
necessary restrictions. If, from the impatience of inactivity which pe- 
culiarly characterises the sonif of Neptune, or from any other motives^ 
naval officers prefer to employ their talents actively, it seems advantage- 
ous to the public that the field selected should be that most analogous to 
their proper sphere of action? As to the description of officers whom it 
may. be proper to ^courage, some difference of opinion may prevail : 
we havQ heard it alleged, as a hardship on Captaink, that they are not 
permitted so to employ themselves, if there be an actual restriction, whieb 
is doubtful. Considering the dignity, important functions, and chival*' 
TOUB associations connected with that grade, we do not feel disposdd to 
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a peoupiary recompense | per is it ptobabb that many woold.do «o if 
peWtted: those who attained the rankeariy. would be deterred by 
lofty ambition and the correspa||y[ng Benlimenta; and i^hers** beaidea 
participating more or less in theaci are far too independent to aabmit 
with docility to any than official control. This remark may be extended 
partially much lower in the Service ; still, as prudential motives indnese 
some officers!^ particularly Lieutenants, to seek this occupiUion, they 
ought to receive positive enoourag€g(nent/ and also passed Midshipmen, 
without {)rejudicing their return at pleasure to the Navy. Professionally 
none are better qualified, but the number from any grade never would ht 
coni^erable, as generally their habits and feelings are notin unison witb 
tbe^ployment : many wopld be averse from qpcountering the chicanery 
which is too common in trafficking, and the intrigue, inferior morafe, and 
loose discipline that pervade the merchant-service, and which collectively 
present more embarrassment to those bred in a straight-forward school, 
than any other features iq the transfer. Perhaps the East India trade, 
as conducted in large ships, may be excepted from this stricture. 

We have before stated, and in fanguage which, jinless it be illiberally 
construed both as to intention and iif spirit, ought not to give offence, 
that a jealousy subists between the Services. From the permanence of > 
the grounds from which it arises, it is to be apprehended that the feeling 
itself will be as enduring ; yet it is noticeable, that as between officers 
the expression of it has been somewhat softened, which has arisen from 
the more frequent intercourse facilitated by a state of peace. Appa* 
rently this ill feeling is of little nioment to tlie public, still it is upon 
public grounds, in which mercantile officers have a deep although it is 
hoped a remote interest, that in what they regard as exclusively their 
own field of action, entire liberty is claimed for our naval brethren, un«> 
disturbed by the petty annoyances which reflection ought to teach the 
better class of those who practise them are unhandsome, and which have , 
been demonstrated to be indefensible. But it is of high impprtance, 
that between naval officers and merchant-seamen the best attainable 
understanding should prevail--^here it is desirable that the mist of pre- 
judice still further should be dispelled. 

It is chiefly in this view that we have advocated the employment of naval 
officefb in the merchant-service, conceiving that course to afford a slight 
mean towards accomplishing the patriotic and benevolent, we almost 
had said holy, end of diminishing the necessity fof compulsory naval 
service. It is pretty generally admitted, that the seamen on the peace 
establishment substantially are Uie same individuals who have composed 
it for many years : hence naval officers are less known to merchant-sea- 
men than would be the case were the personnelle of that establishment 
more frequently renewed. It may safely bef predicted that, as they be- 
came better known to young seamen, those at least vfould be disabused 
of the raw-head^&nd-hloady^bones bugbears, which the selfish and mts^ 
takeii TOlicy of interested parties have too successfully conjured 
strengAiened, it must be confessed, by some true, but also by many 
aggeilUed narrations of capricious sev^ities, which it is not probable ever 
will be repeated, or certainly not with impunity to the perf^trators. As 
if, forsooth, judicial proceedings did not almost daily publish tb^ cotn* 
mission of Itorrible atrocities, and a list of minor violations of huiXanity 
in merchantmen, lit is imagined that the proposed course, by bringing 
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the Servie^s into closer juxtaposition^ would foster aitachmehts, .which 
upon the return of the naval officer to his proper held in war, might 
produce seasonable effects in collecting a portion of the indispensable 
materials on which its issue would ohjj^y depend ; an endeavour which, 
at least, will be attended with unprecedented embarrassment. 

Another point connected with the merchant<>service deserves alteniion. 
On ruptures of former intervals of peace there almost always were Mid- 
shipmen who had been thrown out of employment at the^lcrrnination of 
hostilities, who, on their recommencement, resumed naval service. 'Hut, 
as in the case of the seamen of the late war, the unusual length of the 
peace now enjoyed has long since disposed of surplus Midshipmen too, 
and it is hoped more to their satisfaction than seems to have heeii^>^ii- 
tempiated in the whim of, a facetious member of that illustrious olider, 
and which, just before they were turned adrift, aflorded entertainment in 
a squadron wherein we served. The wag delineated a figure of a hard- 
up Middy, employed in polishing shoes upon Tower Hill, and uttering 
the following half-plaintive half-solacing sentiment-— 

When in war a reefer fine — 

Now it’s peace, yet* still 1 shine.” 

In the event of war, cvhether early or remote, quarter-deck officers' of 
inferior grade, numerically would be found hn inadequate to the in- 
creased duties ; for, in order supply the dearth of Lieutenants able to 
serve, which may he anticipated, it would he found necessary to promole 
most of the Mates, and the remain^^er of tkem and the Midshipmen 
would he insufficient for the demand, and the herd of school-boys who 
would then rush into the Service wohld be of little use when practical 
knowledge would bo indispensable. An urgency would thus arise for 
young men of certain nautical experience, fair education, and respect- 
ability. 

In early periods of the regular Navy many of its officers had been 
bred in merchantmen, and in all wars that Service furnished some good 
ones. In the scarcity foreseen, therefore, it is imagined that it will be 
easy to' procure the voluntary assistance of any number of smart intelli- 
gent young seamen of ambitious temperament, whom imperious circum- 
stances previously noticed, rather than iictual preference, led to adopt 
the merchant- service, as being almost the only opening afforded to the 
great majority of those who now choose a nautical career. Many such 
would gladly enter upon a higher sphere of action, and, besides being 
quite competent to take occasional charge of a watch or of prizes, would 
he qualified by civil station to participate in the privileges of the quarter- 
deck, and the contingent ^elevation to which desert or good fortune 
might lead. It is not seen clearly how the Service can he conducted, 
suddenly and upon a large scale, independently of aid of this description ; 
and we nave recently seen w ith satisfaction a way to the grade of Master 
in the Navy re-opened to such persons. In order to ascertain the pre- 
valenj^ feeling on the subject of this article among the parties must 
nearly interested, we have Embraced opportunities of conversing on it 
with ship-owners, merchants, and seamen ; and, in order to encourage 
a frank avowal of their sentiments, quietly suggest that a necessity will 
exist for coercion. Seamen cannot he expected explicitly to concur in 
tlte propriety of a stretch of power to which themselves are destined to 
become the earliest victims; but they affirm that position by avowing a 
determination not to tender service! Here we not disappointed. 
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Most of the oth6|r parties appear never to baVo reflected .BeKitHiitly about 
itt beyond drawftgr the selt satisfactory conclusions formerly n^eotioned. 

Now, of private interests, the commercial marine, and the merchants 
who employ it, have the heavie^stake in the fleet being promptly, and 
effectively manned in war, for an apprehension alone of that state 
occasions an immediate advance in premiums of sea-insurances ; but if 
defensive means be not early provided, the rise will be enormous* Then 
loud will be t^e clamour of those who do not participate in the profits 
of insurance, that designed medium of We^trading, which it is appre- 
hended has been so widely diverted from its original uses as to render it 
certain that increased risks bring disproportionately-increased profits to 
tho^, who actually are engaged in that business. These exorbitant 
guarantees open a fruitful ^eld to speculator^ some of whom will realise 
excessive profits, which really accrue from an indirect taxation upon 
imported commodities. They almost unobservedly operate as a drain 
on healthful commerce, if they do not tend to divert it from its favourite 
haunts. Conviction, hov^ever, seems rapidly to be spreading, that every 
shilling, of fraudulent premium eventually is paid by the public, a truth 
tliat possibly may lead to a correction of an abused got^. Herein is 
one reason of the short-sightedncsl of the mercantile interest to any- 
thing beyond t)ie earliest jhecks to trade that war will occasion, and 
also of the apathy of ship-owners to combinations which of late years 
have been formed among north-country seamen to emigrate upon a 
rupture. ♦ • • 

There has fallen opporturfely before us an official report of the pre- 
sent state of the French Navy, Trom which it appears that its force in 
commission is twenty-two sail of the line and thirty-six frigates, |rhicli 
could immediately be augmented to forty sail of the lino and fifty 
frigates, and then there would remain 15,000 men disposable. Their 
seamen generally are, doubtless, inferior to ours, if not in crossing royal 
yards, at least in shifting a topsail, in a gale of wind ; but the provision 
for immediately manning other ships, if required, and also the surplus, 
bespeak an organisation, both of seamen and of inferior desciRptions of 
men, which is worthy of being emulated here ; an arrangement, in short, 
which is capable of being turned to early account against us. 

In war an equivalent demonstration would not suffice for England, 
whose extensive colonial possessions and maritime commerce would 
render it absolutely necessary to send numerous squadrons abroad on « 
the instant, as well as to keep powerful fleets ^aar home. We are 
under no misgivings of the ultimate issue of a naval struggle with 
France, but neither are we disposed to undervalue the intermediate pre- 
paratioilk and efforts of a brave and active enemy, who, under circum- 
stances of great discouragement, has reinstated a prostrate navy, which 
no\v is ready to try the fortune of war with^ony which in elemenUtry 
strength is the most powerful in the world.* Mweover, if the naval 
campaigns of 1779 and 1781 had not been recorded as beawns, we 
could not look but with distrust upon the so-called provision Mre for 
exerting that strength to prevent the recurrence of similar humiliations, 
noiP without apprehension on tiie disastrous consequences that must 
attend a tardy appearance in the field. 

Throughout this article an endeavour has been made to render appa- 
rent the only material weakness in England's defensive position^leavtng 
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to ablot hands the ^teful though difficult task of pro|OBing a plan for 
manning, tlie fleet in war, which shall be of general application, and 
shall require the least possible degree of compulsion consistent with the 
prompt and effective attainment of thatend. Besides this, attention has 
been solicited to a few suggestions, whicb^ however trivial may appear 
their separate value, if carried out may collectively aid in its accom- 
plishment. We would not be viewed as alarmists, but safely it may be 
asserted that at some time this^important sul^'ect must absorb the deeipest 
and most exclusive attention, yet it seems to sleep even where the duty 
of providing against the need is imperative. At such an anxious period 
the nation will be undergoing a transition from an almost unprece* 
dentedly long enjoyment of peace to “ war^s alarms,” with its desURies 
guided by men animated by the spirit and glorious recollections of the 
deeds of their forefathers, but unused to war. Such ought not to be a 
season of preparation in this vital matter, but rather one in which to 
repose on the utility of those which should have been planned under the 
then unattainable advantages of leisure, deliberation, and such trial as 
time and circumstances may have afforded. This brings ns briefly to 
recapitulate the groupds of the opinion we espouse. The Register 
and Enlistment Acts became lawS under these advantages and trial*; 
yet it is notorious that they barely suffice, r:nd occasionally with much 
inconvenient delay, to man a **8mali fleet in peace, an impotence that 
suggests the obvious question, whether they ought to be relied upon to 
man a large one in war, when the working of, them will be impeded, 
and they will have to struggle againttt^owenul influences now dormant ? 
If, as between the Navy and the merchant-service, there be in the 
former mild discipline, less work and privation, more liberty on shore 
when belonging to a ship, sufficient and better food, as large recom- 
penses in money or in money’s worth, and for the majority more surely 
to be reaped prospective rewards, and still this superiority does not attract 
the best seamen, or all times a sufficient number of inferior ones, will 
it be contended that, when in all probability a reversal of most of this 
shall have occurred, when assuredly there will be more rigorous dis- 
cipline, perhaps inferior food, certainly smaller wages and less liberty 
on shore than in merchantmen, — will it be contended that more or 
better seamen will flock to the Navy? The additional public induce- 
ments will be bounties, which, as formerly observed, never have prWed 
*Very productive — the Will-o'-the-wisp of prize-money, which, already 

noticed, will be rcafised chiefly by the light-armed, and not by the 
masses of shield-and-buckler men — and perhaps an increase in wages, 
which, as previously showed, ^ill never win this race against mercatitile 
competition. What harm would ensue from prospective or coflditional 
legislatiotu, if a provision should be organised during peace, based on 
regulated 'compulsion, to, sujiply the (we have used this word 

against our better judgment) deficiencies which may exist after a trial 
shall haye been made of enlistment, aided by such additional encourage- 
ment as may then appear most useful ? If such a provision should 
prove superfluous, rej^al or let the law repose among others that are 
useless or obsolete. But if tlie substitute do fail, on which dependence 
seems to be placed in opposition to the evidence almost daily afforded of 
its nullity, recourse must theft be bad to the ancient mod^, which, with 
all its hffieous deformity and danger to domestic tranquillity, will again 
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have, survived and will reign over adverse opinion-^tliis must Ihen be 
resorted to, under the self'cendemnatorv convictionr^t: was not^ 
attempted which might, if nol -have rendered coeftion Unnecessary^ at 
least have mitigated the peril an^ severity of its operation. 

As En^iand^s salvation against foreign agression ever depends on 
the aquatic bias of the people, the ocean, unstable in everything beside^ 
will be a stronghold for her, if she do not neglect to use the obviotis 
means which^the service of seamen^ however obtained, offer for her 
preservation. Whether the realisation* of Hhem by impressment be 
legal, or only customai^, is alike indifferent to us, who view it solely in 
a plain matter-of-fact light as a power inherent in all governments, and 
as one, moreover, which, with all its faults, has contributed to England’s 
greatness, and often has ajsured her safety w^en no other human means 
would have availed ; and we cannot but regard all attempts to inculcate 
a belief that compulsory naval service will be unnecessary in future 
wars as thoughtless and cruel deceptions, and as an encouragement to 
hopes for which a can^d examination of the rditl state of the case 
affords no reasonable foundation. We therefore are utterly averse to 
any project contemplating a forinal and statutory relinquishment of that 
power, until it be demonstrated that fti modern siaval warfare it has been, 
or henceforward can b#, replaced by voluntary service ; conceiving that 
nothing less conclusive than a successful experiment in once manning 
the fleet in war, and speedily, too, by enlistment-~the substitute to be 
available at all times and undet any circumstances — ^will afford such 
confidence or justify such fenunciation. If it be objected that the 
terms are unreasonaole, it is repfi^, that a nation’s existence may be 
risked by any that are less exigent Besides, all experience provep that 
it is sound wisdom to retain an authority for a vital purpose, however 
popularly obnoxious, or plausibly or virulently it may be assailed, lathei; 
than to yield while , a reasonable probability remains that a resumption 
of it may have to be attempted. Considering our actual position as 
respects this question, would it not be wise forthwith to prepare to call 
this power into action as much modified as a due examination of the 
attendant difficulties will admit, and the altered spirit of the times seems 
to demand ? It is on this account that we have deemed the lull to be a 
more favourable season in which to submit the remarks which some 
practical acquaintance with the details of the subject have suggested, 
^an a time when the public mind, agitated on various grounds, will be 
inflamed most unseasonably on one that very exdUaably will enlist its 
strongest passions and sympathies. 

In terminating a series of papers prompted by a deep conviction of 
the truth of the leading position maintained in them, it may be observed 
that, however imperfectly the subject may have been treated, it is one 
with regard to which it is impossible to ascribe^interested mottles to the 
writer. Perhaps even it might better square witfi personal interest to have 
remained silent, but, as in fable a mouse is said by persevering applieg* 
^tions of trivial strength to have freed a lion from his toils, an humble 
individual may at least endeavour to warn our British lion against the 
mesties that a false security daily is weaving around his noblest limb— 
meshes, which, if they be not soon shaken off, will ultimately lead to the 
outpouring ofoliis own heart's blood, instead of that of his enenfiea,^ 

W. li. B. 
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ON NAUTICAL SUPE^TITION. 

The temper of man affords problems which it is verjr difficult to solt^e. 
We have remarked, that a belief in ghosts has been prevalent in all 
ages ; and even now, though weakened and scorned, it is not eradicated 
— for, as Sir John Smyth observes, there is no “ beating reason into 
the sinciputs and occiputs of spme feliowes.*’ Indeed, many have con- 
sidered the idea to be quite consonant with the physical condition of 
man, and one which has rather tended to assist the cause of virtue than 
that of vice. Not a few thinkers have held, that an utter contempt of 
the doctrine may induce scepticism in graver matters, and that the fear 
of midnight visitations is at once sane and isalutary. The rustic,*’ 
says Coleridge, would have little reason to thank the philosopher 
who should give him true conceptions of the folly of believing in ghosts, 
omens, and dreams, at the price of abandoning his failli in Divine 
Providence, and in the continued existence of Jiis fellow-creatures after 
their death.” 

That seamen are fonnd in this stjte of adult infancy is certainly true, 
though not to the extent ‘ascribed to them. They must have been more 
abject slaves to superstition formerly tbatl'^ at present, or they would 
hardly have been marked down by so many authors ; and if all the love 
and dread of the marvellous which is told about them were true, they 
ought to have figured in with the owl, *the hare; and the old woman, of 
Ripa’s well-known emblem. RegidakJ Scott remarks — “ Innumerable 
are the tales of wonder among such as frequent the seas, about the 
noises, flashes, shado wes, echoes, and other visible appearances and noises 
nightly seen and heard upon the waters.^’ Smollett, aware of these 
credulous feelings, makes Commodore Trunnion one of the boldest men 
alive by daylight ; yet, at midnight, drives him into the dreaded noose 
of matrimony by the glimmer of a bunch of dead whitings. And Aiiee- 
dote Andrews, alluding to this irregularity of character, says — *• Super- 
stition and profaneness, those extremes of human conduct, are too often 
found in the sailor, and the man who dreads the stormy effects of 
drowning a cat, or of whistling a country dance while he leans over the 
gunwale, will too often wantonly defy his Creator by the most danng 
imprecations, and the most licentious behaviour.” 

Nor was it only to the least intelligent class of those afloat that these 
feelings were habitual, there being lots of on dits of equivocal con- 
duct on the part of many brave and educated officers. The renowned 
and successful Sir Charles Wager was an out-and-out ghost^seer : and 
a distinguished Flag-Officer of the present day has related to’lis, most 
circumst^tially, how a bona fide wraith appeared to a Lieutenant, who 
was drowned on the following evening. The courageous Lord St. Vin- 
cent, after sitting up ail night with a friend for the purpose, heard such 
supernatural noises in his sister’s house that he advised her to quit it; 
And that apparently vigorous-minded man, Henry Teonge, when chafF 
lain of the Assistance, in 1676, records, in his quaint and amusing diary 
— “ At 9 a clock a crickett sang very merrily in the foot of our miion^ 
and wa^ajso heard a little the night before ; there was also a death- 
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watch hej^rd in the gunn-roome. JOcus vortat beneP* The same 
reverend gentleman, proceeding in ^ hoy to join tlie Bristol, the vessel 
which conveyed him ran agrotlfrid, an accident that made him “ much 
admire that. all meanes, though never so well intended, should prove so 
very crosse ; thence 1 prognosticated a crosse voyage, and could I have 
got but a reasonable price for my goods, 1 would have returned home 
again.” 

While mentioning Parson Teonge, should be observed that the 
clergy not only had individuals their own order infected with this 
credulity, but as a body they largely encouraged a general belief in 
ghosts, especially those of holy men, under the plausible pretext of its 
being one of the. methods by which men's minds were tamed, when 
mental discipline was at a low ebb. In this pious fraud — to use a queer 
compound — they were aided and assisted by many public instructorsi 
and the whole body of predicant friars, who deemed the delivery of the 

delectation of fables with fardclls of falsehood”^a mighty excellent 
means of inculcating in tha minds of the people the more homely virtues 
of their condition ; and it was sagely considered, that such a process waa 
more peculiarly useful in subjecting ^oldiers and sailors, whose bodily 
s&ength and ferocious valour rendered them ^otherwise unassailable. 
Numerous, therefore, wdte tSe instances where a weak tincture of truth 
was strongly ‘‘dashed and brewed with lies;” and still more numerous 
were those to which truth was an utter stranger. Yet the intention was 
often so good as to partl^ sanctify the means. Thus Matthew Paris tells 
us of a great ship of the London^rs*being saved during a tempest, in 
1190, by the apparition of that blessed martyr Thomas Archbishop of 
Canterbury repairing on board, and promising safety, not only toiler 
crew, but to the whole royal fleet, on condition that all hands should 
mend their manners. On another occasion, when the arch-enemy of 
mankind had got into a ship with the intent of deluding a few souls, St. 
Lawrence, after whom the vessel was named, being pleased with the 
good conduct of some of the crew, descended from the skies toiprotect 
them. The conflict was long and terrible ; but in the end the gridiron 
prevailed over the tormentors, and Satan was driven overboard with a 
shout as loud and dreadful as the roaring of the lion of Rabbi Jehosuah 
Ben Hananiah, at the sound of whose voice all the women aborted, and 
the people’s teeth dropped out of their heads. 

But, under every allowance, this mode of treatmen^deserved corrvptio 
optimi pessima for its motto. As if the making of fhlsehoocl subser- 
vient to gain the ends of truth were to bf righteously punished, by 
generating a chaotic confusion of ideas, it usually happened that the 
perceptions of right and wrong were undermined by this fluctuating pro 
and con, — in the same way that the two algebraic terms of pins and 
minus mutually destroy each other, and leave ithe* result as nothing. 
Hence the innumerable acts of violence committed under the garb of 
sanctity. Hollingshed, after describing a horrible tempest in thif year^ 
1380 — in which a fleet was placed in such stress that more than a 
thous^d men lost their lives, and the residue nearly perished by hunger, 
cold, &d fatigue — proceeds to give a strange notion of appeasing the 
wrath of the Omnipotent. *• Some writers,” ejaculates the rare old 
chronicler — “ sdkne writers impute this calamitie to light on th^ said 
Sir John Arundell Admiral) and his comnanie, for the lascivious 
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and fiUbie rule which they kept before their 8etting[ forth, in pl^pei 
where they ]aie>, till their provision was readie; who/hqt content with 
that which they did before they took ehip, in ravishing men’s wives, 
maids, and daughters, they carried them aboard with them*— 

Seeva libido furens, quid non mortalia cogis 
Pectora ? Quid ve tuo non est violabile. telo. 

** And yet when the tempest rose, like cruel and unmerciful persons, 
they threw them into the sea,^ either that they would n^t be troubled 
with their lamentable noike or crying, or for that they thought so long 
as they had such women on board, whom they had abused so long. God 
would not cease the rage of the tempest.*’ 

The most general etfect, however, of the warranted ghost*stories 
among our more modern and more civilised #eanien, is to point a moral, 
without caring to account for appearances by circumstances connected 
with the physical laws of matter. He who has been much among them 
must be struck with the fact, that the spectral visits they describe almost 
invariably arrive at^conclusions favourable to right principle, and impress 
the force and intensity of the Deity’s jrevenge against murder, with little 
taint of that taste for supernatural revealmcnts of treasure, in which 
their shore brethren delight. While they reward the virtuous and good, 
they show the sinner — to use the inspired words^of Isaiah — that “ God’s 
right hand is stretched over him still.” It is true that some of their 
yams are 

half horror aucl whim, 

Like fiends in glee, Kdiculously grim*’ — 

but they all bear the stamp of good feeling ; not so much the mere 
effucions of spectre^mongers, gloating on horror, as cases of retributive 
justice. Unlike the village ghost — which mostly scares clodhoppers in 
a churchyard, to get its bones removed to consecrated ground, or 
bursts its cerements” to announce to some old woman where a few 
shillings and half-crowns are concealed in a stocking or a teapot — the 
marinq^ one is usually the messenger of right. It was thus that the 
shade of the seaman buried clandestinely in the sands of Rupert Valley, 
at St. Helena, sat upon his unseemly grave, and became the means of 
bringing the caitiiY who had murdered him to condign punishment. 
Serjeant Matcham, of the Marines, until he surrendered himself to 
justice, was followed by the ghost of a drummer-boy whom he had 
made away with to prevent his appearing as a witness against him, and 
by which he wa3<* haunted as regularly as the old woman in a box did 
him who was in quest of the talisman of Oromanes. In like manner, 
the mate of the Mona was rnduced to confess that he bad treacherously 
plunged a messmate overboard in the dark, from being visited nightly 
by a grinning and hideous white face with goggle eyes, which perched 
on the foot-clues of his hammock and fascinated his sleepless gaae, 
while terror gagged his voice, and a monstrous hand, furnished with 
iron claws, grasping his thighs, prevented his leaping out of bed. So 
also the Hermione frigate was haunted, after the fom assassination of 
Captain Pigott and his officers, until even more than the actual number 
of mutineers had been executed for the atrocity. 

We have said that the belief of supernatural vengeance is apparentia 
most sea-tales, but in none is it more so than in the notion ye^ strongly 
prevalent respecting the loss of the Association^ with the gallant Sir, 
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Cloudesley S^ovelybiB two 6on8«in*IaW> bis. offio^rs^ and alt his prevv« on 
the rocks off Scilly, in 1708. ,The tradition runs, that while riding at 
Gibraltar, one of bis ship’s company fell under the penalty of death by 
the sentence of a Court-martial, but that some points of evidence being 
highly favourable to the prisoner, he was warmly recommended to 
mercy by his judges. The appeal was in vain, for the obdurate Admiral 
ordered the sentence to be carried into effect, and that imianUr^ in 
presence of alt the fleet. As the Jiast i^quost of a dying man, tlte 
culprit beseeched permission for a psalm to be read previous to his 
execution ; which, being granted, he selected the 109th, so remarkable 
for its maledictive tenor. The moment this was concluded, he cried out, 
with a loud voice, ** Sir Cloudesley, you are murdering a guiltless 
victim. May the Lord, whim 1 invoke, as a proof of my innocence to 
all ages, never allow another officer of your name in the English 
Navy, and may neither you, nor any of your crew, return home alive 
The further denouncement, if any more were intended^ was suddenly cut 
short by the denouncer's b^ing run up to the foreyard-arm. 

Such is* the story which we can hver to having repeatedly heard, and 
generally with the peroration — ** Soothe ship wrecked with all 
hands, and we’ve never hjid ag Admiral of that ’ere name since which 
last, by the way, is no great marvel. Nor»did the miracle cease with 
the death of the brave officer, for his body floated from the Gilston, the 
rock on which the fated ^sociation struck, as far as Porthelik, a deep 
cove on the east side of St. Mary’s Island. Here it was found by some 
fishermen, who despoiled and builf^d it in a spot, where, to this day, 
“ grass refuseth to flourish, although covering every other part around." 
At the disinterment which soon afterwards took place, it was found that 
Porthelik would form a very eligible harbour for men-of-war, and thus, 
say they, Sir Cloudesley’s body, in going ashore at that very place, had 
the future benefit of his country in view, by clearing all the reefs and 
rocks, and pointing out an advantageous port.* 

We trust that by retailing the galley gossip on this illustrious sea 
worthy, we are merely considered as handing but an absurdity ; and 
that, in mentioning this Association of superstition and misfortune, the 
reader will afford us the benefit of Voltaire’s idea — II ne le croit pas : 
il Va se^/dement icrif^ 

In this case it is sagely argufied that the ghost must have steered its 
corpse among the rocks, or it never could have madenv^y into the cove. 
Now, this is a point in that belief lo which we have alluded, namely, 
that shades of the dead hover around, and a^e permitted to appear and 
to act on purposes of particular moment. But is it merely seamen who 
think thus ? Elihu mentions destinies, messengers, and intercessors ; 
Daniel, omm, or watchers ; and Hesiod, •vatchers, or spirits. St. 
Paul speaks of “ ministering spirits;” Bishop Claytoii wrote to prove 
the interposition of spirits, or intermediate beings, between God ^ and 

* We aie aware of the improbable account — said to have been circulated by 
Lend Romney, Sir Cloudesley’s son-in-law — that the excellent Admiral reached the 
shore alkve, and was there murdered by a woman, who afterwards confessed the 
crime, and restored an emerald ring to the family. It is fatal to the truth of this 
1* known to have been torn from^the finger of the corpse by 
the abave-mention^d mihermen, and was obtained from them by Mr. Pastofi, the 
purser oCtbe Arumlel, wko bad the body taken up forintenneut in a more honorable 
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man, whjch, in accommodating themselves to our senses, can assume 
what form or figure they please; and Milton makes his millions 'o| 
spiritual creatures keep watch*’ in bands* So the sea-sage imagines 
his ship to be constantly beset, and that the supematuraTs take their 
regular stations. Good spirits delight in frequenting the quarter-deck’ 
and forecastle, and occasionally ascend to the tops and mastheads ; the 
evil ones resort to cockpits, storerooms, and holds. The former are 
partial to fresh air, the ^Ite^ to ^he noisome effluvia bilge water. 
But even these notions are hardly chargeable to the inventions of sea- 
men ; for in the article of olfactories, it is quite notorious how squeamish 
some apparitions have proved. Aubrey, who is unquestionable autho- 
rity, tells us of a ghost disappearing, in 1670, with a curious perfume 
and most melodious twang ;** therein being very unlike the noted Somer- 
setshire devil, which left a scent of a very different kind behind him* 
The shade of a one-legged cook’s mate, which appeared to the cruel 
boatswain of the 'Grampus, nearly poisoned the guilty recreant with 
smells compounded of almost every species of abomination, and finally 
left his cabin chokeful of slush, witli a triumphant yell, as much as to 
say, “ Take your vizaments in ih’at.” 

The belief in this power of material a/^ting;, is one of the prominent 
features of sea-practice, andc^therein the nautical ghost excels the mere 
unsubstantial phantom of the castle or the cottage. How otherwise 
could the murderer on board the Jlalf-mcon have been detected ? 
Perhaps tlie reader may have forgotten the case ; and, as it is rather 
strong in point, we will therefore relate it, and that in the words of the 
nm^rator. To those who have never heard this legend, it will recom- 
mend itself by its intrinsic air of truth. 

So you see the ship was homeward-bound from the Capes of Vir- 
ginia, — and glad enough we was, because we were old stationers in the 
West Indies, and wanted a run among our kith and kin, and to fall foul 
of sof^tack again. Well, soon after we clears the land, on comes a 
sneezer, which grew into a hurricane, the rain pouring cats and dogs, 
and the wind hard enough to have blown the anchors off the officer’s 
buttons. There we was I Such a mess of broken traps and squaboshery 
in the lee-scuppers, especially in the barracks, where there was not the 
breeching of a gun but had three or four jollies hanging on it, at 
every parliament-heel. 

Well, this ive thought would have lasted, and bothered us on t^e 
Banks ; hut all at once the wind died away, the sea fell, the weather 
became fine, and every ro^je was an-end again. At last, as the night 
sat in, there wasn’t the slightest heave on the water, the saits.hung idly 
flapping against the mast in faint fits, and every other thing within and 
without appeared a staLd-still. Fart of the watch was a-cajii1king,~ 
the Leftenant — ^Laving sent for his night-glass, according to his reg’i'ar 
custpra — was a-walking on one side of the quarter-deck, as stiff as' a 
new-made marine, and the midshipmen was a*turning tlieir hanlS;^on 
the other. The con seemed to be rather drowsy, and I won't hut 
the look-outs was a-keeping their eyes warm by shutting them* • 

So it went on till after seven bells in the first watch, wlj,en, ^l at 
once^a voice, loud enough to stun a score of boatsw^s, and alt fheir 
callsf was heard from the main-top, bawling — ‘ Qti dcnK.^thejre!* 
’Hollo,’ sings out thee Leftenant, Stand fropa^i under,* replies tlie 
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voice^ in a tone that made every one start again. * Mr, Lanniard,* 
says the oflicer, * just jump up there, and find me out what* bull-calf 
is a-making that infernal noise/ — and then he turns round and asks 
which of the main-top-men was aloft ; but the captain of the top told 
him as all his watch was on deck. Presently down comes the midshij)^ 
man, reporting that he had found no one in or about the mast-head ; 
but while he was a-speaking, out comes — ‘ On deck there 1* another 
iime. * Jump up again/ says the Leftennnt to the reefer/ and catch 
the fellow who is a sky-larking witii us,*an(f Til give him a precious 
starting — a brazen-throated rascal.* But he returns soon again, and 
dechares the top to be quite empty, — ^and everybody thought it strange 
that no one should know the sound of the voice. 

A minute or two afteiithis there was — ‘.On deck there !* sung out 
a third time, at which the Leflenant was in a woundy rage, but roars 
out * Hollo 1’ * Stand from under !* again rung in our ears, when the 

Lcftenant sulkily shouted — ‘ Let go and be d — d to you.* But, by the 
piper! — only think what .a confliistration seized u^on every one — ay, 
officers s|nd all — when, with a c|^p such as hasn't been heard since 
Adam was an oakum-boy, down dropj a coffin, flo|;^on the quarter-deck, 
and off flies the lid of it. * 

** Well, there we stoifti, quite non-plussed, for a little time. * Quarter- 
master,’ cries the Leftenant, ‘ bring a Ifght,* and ‘ come here men/ 
says he to us ; but we was all rayther backward ill coming forward, for 
as the lanthorn advanced* we soon saw tbbre was a naked body on his 
beam-ends in the box, which wa%.dCad — very dead — with the brails of 
his under-jaw all aslack. 

** So while we stood flumgusticated, down dives the Leftenant to 
report to the Skipper, who was a-sleeping soundly through all the noise, 
though everybody else was a-tiimhling up from below ; for you see, 
being Sunday, he had a-dined in the gun-room. When he was a hit 
roused, ‘ Hollo,* says he, ‘ Mr. Stanchion, hollo, what*8 the matter?* 

* Here’s a corpse come aboard. Sir,* returns the officer. ‘ A gjrpse !' 
says the Captain, * what the devil does it want here ?’ says he, lialf 
asleep ; * throw it overboard, Mr. Stanchion,* says he, sluing round for 
another spell. ‘Ay, ay. Sir!’ says the Luff, and up he mounts. 

* Come, my lads,* says he, * it’s the Captain’s order that we throw this 
fellow^ overboard.* With that the watch turned to, but it was soon 
found impossible to man-handle the coffin, — do what we would, ply 
handspikes and crowbars, ’twas all the same — they cofild neither start it 
tack nor sheet. 

“ Away shigrampoes the Leftenant to r'eport to the Skipper again, 
with — * Can't move the corpse. Sir.' * Very extraordinary,’ says the 
Captain, who was now wide awake : ^ Turn up the hands, tell the 
Chaplsun to be ready, and I’ll be with you’in a moment/ So every- 
body was Towced up, and there we toed a line, all cJhsternated, and a- 
wondering how this coffin could have got into the main-topt and who 
the deuce the corpse was, and what lay he was upon. We was all 
amaaeitient. 

** Well, up comes the Skipper, with his article-of-war look on his 
mifgi and he stared about the dead man as if he thought that some one 
Was a bamboNtering him. At last he says, says he, ‘ Mr. Sgjlntext, 
be good enough to read the funeral service over this mysterious body. 
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and then perhaps we shall be permitted to commit it to the deep/ Well 
— sprayers was read^and the men was ordered again to move the oofiiit i 
but we might as well try to keep the sea from rolling, or the sky from 
shilling, as to attempt that which is unpossible — devil a bit could we 
stir it, or even keep the lid on. The Skipper now looks as black as a 
thunder-squall — * there is murder in this case/ says he, ‘ ox this here 
could not have happened. Every man and boy in the ship shall touch 
that corpse, and shall swear lie never harmed it.' So all hands was 
mustered by the ship’s bo&k8,'and d^d as was ordered, though many of 
them was a little squeamish-like about feeling the body, till they was 
made to do it, whether or no Tom Collins. So when this was done 
prayers was again read, and another strong man-handling applied, with 
all the beef we could clap, on, but still there yvas no starting the coihn, 
— it seemed to be moored head-and-stern there by rag-bolts. 

Tlie Skipper looked blacker and blacker, — ‘ Are you quite sure, 
Mr. Stanchion/ he asks, * are you quite sure that every soul in the ship 
has been here ? — tlfat no name has been dodged or missed V ‘ Every 
one atwixt stem and stern-post, Sir,’ says the Leftenant, a-touching his 
hat, — ‘ every one of ^’em. Sir, for 1 kept a tout ujion ’em.* ‘ Then the 
Lord’s will he done,* leays the Skipper, ‘ for I am fairly pauled/ 
A reg’lar still silence followed, when the- Doctor steps forward, and 
he says, says he — ‘ There qs one man. Sir, what hasn’t been on 
deck, but he’s only a passenger as came aboard just as we left, 
and has been sick in bed ever sincp, under* my care/ * He must 
shew a leg,’ says the Captain, ‘*fqr this here corpse must have come 
from the shore, and is as likely to be a-following a passenger as 
one,^of us.’ ‘ But, Sir/ replies the Doctor, ‘ he’s very ill indeed, — ^his 
pulse already beats a dead-march.’ * Hand him up,’ roars the Skipper, 
at his gangway pitch , — * Hand him up, this is no time to stick at 
niceties.’ So down went the boatswain and a few hands to the berth 
the passenger had brouglit-to in, and told liim the Captain’s message. 
On thjs he fell a-crying and shivering like a sick monkey on a lee^ 
backstay, and told ’em the night air would be the death on him, — and 
then he asked the question, and put the question, and pushed the ques- 
tion, for a reprieve. But ’twas all no go, — for they obligated him to 
turn out and rig, allowing about as mucii time for bis toilet as a bear 
takes, and bundled him stock and iluke up the hatchway, with more 
celerity than ceremony, sticking to him like sharks at a double bit of 
pork. < 

** When he landed on deck, we all stared at him, for few of us had 
set eyes on him afore, he having managed to come aboard in the dusk. 
And he warn’t no great shakes of a man neither, for he was a kind of 
rum-bowline built chowder-headed haubuk, with a ])ale and dismalised 
mug, looking as if it had been coddled in brine, and his legs— morticed 
into his feet amidships — was long, and not a bit too straight. Altoge^ 
ther l\e look’d wau-wau and woe-begone, and as timersome as if a cap* 
full of wind would have blown him away. * Ob, Captain,’ squeaks ike 
chap ; * it’s cruel on you to drag a poor misfortunate sick man from 
his bed in this way. I’m certain as I know nothing about the csrpse. 
I never wronged no man, therefore let me go down again/ • Nothing 
is certain hut the uncertainty of everything/ answers th^ Skipper, * and 
you may go below in a few minutes ; but first, you cannot refuse, if you 
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are an honest man^ to do that as we have all done, — ^wliich ia~to step 
tip to that dieiitical coffin, clap your right-hand upon that h^dy, and 
there declare, by all your hopes of eternal salvation, that you never di4 
it any harm or injury/ On this he wanted to fight shy, and was all of 
a tremblification from gripe to heel, with his teeth a-chaltering like the 
pauls of a windlass when heaving in the slack. But some two-fisted 
follows shouldered him forwards, in spite of his bouncible double-shuflie 
along the de^k. All hands gathered round — the passenger was comi* 
pelled to stoop, and at the same i|^stant*thei*corp9e opened its eyes, a 
wound burst out a-bleeding in the side, a deep groan pierced the air, 
and it was out-and-out a tcrrifical spectakel. 

•• Well, sure enough we had caught the right un, — there was he all 
doldrified — and there was some of us half mojlified at his evident horror 
and suffering, — but as for the Skipper, he looked such squalls, that we 
really thought he was going to send him aloft without the help uf rat- 
lines. A pause of some minutes followed, and it was a dreadful pause. 
At last the Captain seems to have settled his mifid, and ordered the 
Master- at-arm 8 to clap him both legs in irons, for trial. When the 
pallid wretch was seized up by the Master-at-arms and ship’s-corporals, 
at that moment there burst from hinf the most»appalling and mournful 
shriek as was ever heasd, — ^hich was immediately answered by a wild 
and discordant laugh, but whence it proceeded no one knew. However, 
when the murderer was moored at the bilbo-bolt with a sentry over him, 
and ail the particulars duly logged for Evidence against him, prayers 
were again read by the parson ; the coffin — now found to be as light as 
a feather-— was solemnly commified to the deep, a roistering breeze 
sprung up, and we shaped our course homeward under flowing shejets/’ 

In this most veracious yarn, we find not only the materiality which a 
ghost can assume substantiated^ but also a proof of that most popular 
belief, which teaches how a murdered corpse gives symptoms of the mur- 
derer's approach. But this credence originated ashore, as all research 
into ghost-mongering will testify ; we, however, will be content to prove 
the position by a single authority, hut that authority shall have'*royalty 
to stamp it. King James, who has already figured in this our lucubra- 
tion, in assigning a reason fur the justness and reasonableness of de- 
tecting a witch by the well-known water ordeal, says, — For, as in a 
secret murtber, if the dead carcasse bee at any time thereafter handled 
by the murtherer, it will gush out of bloud, as if the bloud were crying 
to the heaven for revenge of the murtherer, God having appointed that 
secret supernatural! signe, for triall of that secret unnaturall crime.” 

The corpse of an assassinated man was gifted with other powers 
besides that of vengeance, for it was universally admitted, that the right 
hand rubbed gently over a wound, or a wen, led to an effectual cure. This 
idea extended even to those legally murdend ; — hence the strange and 
revolting practice which obtained, till very lately, a^t executions — men, 
women, and children, being taken to the gallows, and there rubbed with 
.the dead man’s band, while he was still hanging. This was a lucrative 
portion of Jack Ketch’s perquisites of office ; and may have gathered 
streifgth with the decline of the royal touch power in cases of kingV 
evih the infallible virtue of which expired upon the heresy of Henry 
as the Jesuit of Salamanca, saith. Aubrey, in Miranda 

Itemarks, certain that the touch of a dead band hath bought 
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wonderful effects,”— ^adding his attested instance, and reconnnfmding 
that a man be taken to the corpse of a woman, k contra, for cores of 
great moment— 

“ Compatriot travelers o’er life’s barren heath, 

Who draw with mo contemporary breathi- 
listen well to that. 

The dread, or revulsion, which seizes some of the boldest of men on 
suddenly encountering a corpse, and that tone of feeling by which some 
can sit during the night' to Watcli* the body of an acquaintance,* but 
shudder if it be that of a stranger, are considered to be the inherent 
tokens of a knowledge of the future state, by those sages who study the 
difference between nonentity and identity. We witnessed an instance 
wherein a sturdy seaman, *.having taken in bis grog, was reeling from 
“ east to west*’ — like Sir Satyrane in the Faerie Queene — ready to 
quarrel, or even “ to do the die” vvith any living wight, unexpectedly 
stumbled upon a dead body. Staring “ with all the eyes he had,” liis 
whole gait and deportment instantly altered, i\nd, as a poet would say~ 
His soul w.is struck with .uaralysinj^ IVight, 

His tyjtt’ring limbs opposed a backward flight*’ — ‘ 

SO there he stood and^gazed himself into almost instant sobriety. A 
singular proof of the power of mind. “ 

To make an impression on points connected with the public, ghosts 
make their appearance in shoals, as, according to the evidence of Sir 
John Temple, in 1642, those W Portifedown Bndge did, after the Irish 
massacre. So also Admiral Hosier., and his sailors haunted the Basti- 
nientos— “ all in dreary hammocks shrouded” — until the fall of Porto 
Bello, — a rumour to which we owe the popular ballad by Glover. But 
particular offences are usually visited in a more direct and personal 
manner, to the accomplishment of that superstitious remorse which so 
severely punishes crime. In illustration of this, we were about to give 
a singular instance of a guilt-formed phantom in the words of our 
reciter^ but we find the same story so admirably told by Sir Walter 
Scott — who produced a work on Demonology almost as remarkable as 
that of Reginald Scott — that we prefer his version ; — 

** Our mariner had, in his youth, gone mate of a slave-vessel from 
Liverpool, of which town he seemed to be a native. The Captain gf the 
vessel was a man of a variable temper, sometimes kind and courteous to 
bis men, but subject to fits of humour, dislike, and passion, during which 
be was very violent, tyrannical, and *cruel. He took a particular dislike 
at one sailor aboard, an elderly man, called Bill Jones, or some such name. 
He seldom spoke to this person without threats and abuse, which the old 
man, with the license which sailors take in merchant vessels, was very 
apt to return. On one occasion Bill Jones appeared slow in getting out 
on^ the yards |o hand a sai[. The Captain, according to custom, alnised 
\m seaman as a lubberly rascal, who got fat by leaving his duty to other 
.pjeople. The man'hiade a saucy answer, almost amounting to mutiny, on 
^hiclv in a towering passion, the Captain ran down to his cabin, and 
' i^urned wUh a blunderbuss loaded with slugs with which he took deli- 
iierate afp at the supposed mutineer, fired, and mortally wounded him. The 
man was banded down from the yard, and stretched on the deck, evidently 
dying. He fixed his eyes on the Captain, and said, * Sir, you have done 
for me, but J will never leave you^ Ibe Captain, in return, swore at him 
for a fat lubber, and said ho would have him thrown into ihe slave-kettle. 
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ThB min died: hig body wag actually thrown into the sla^e-ketile, and the 
narrator observed, with a which confirmed (|he extent«of bis own 

belief in the truth of what he told» * There was not much fat about bioi 
after all.’ 

** The Captain told the crew they must keep absolute silence on the sub- 
ject of what had passed ; and as the mate was not willing to give an ex- 
plicit and absolute promise, he ordered him to be confined below. After 
a day or two he came to the mate, and demanded if he had any intention 
to deliver hign up for trial when the ves|el aot home ? The mate, who 
. wa^ tired of close confinement in that sultry climate, spoke his commander 
fair, and obtained his liberty. When he mingled among the crew once 
more he found them impressed with the idea, not unnaturiU in their situa- 
tion, that the ghost of the dead man appeared among them when they had 
a spell of duty, especially if a sail was to be handed, on which occasion the 
spectre was sure to be out upon the yard before any of the crew. The 
narrator had seen this apparition himself repeatedly; he believed the 
Captain saw it also, but he took no notice of it for some time, and the 
crew, terrified at the violent temper of the man, dared not call his atten- 
tion to it. Thus they he^d on their com se homeward with great fear and 
anxiety. 

“ At length the Captain inyitdd the mate, w^ho w'as now in a sort of 
^fiivour, to go down to the cabin andPtake a glajis bf grog with him. In 
this interview he assumed a very grave and anxious aspect. ‘ I need not tell 
you, Jack/ he said, ‘ wfiat sbrt of hand we^havc got on board with us — he 
told me he would never leave me, and he has kept his word. You only see 
him now and then, but he is always by mv side, and never out of my sight. 
At this very moment 1 him. it am determined to bear it no longer, and 
I have resolved to leave*y<^ii/ • 

“ The mate replied, ‘ That his leaving the vessel while out of the sight 
of any land was impossible. He advised, that if the Captain apprehended 
any bad consequences from what had happened, he should run for the 
west of France or Ireland, and there go ashore, and leave him (the mate) 
to carry the vessel into Liverpool/ The Captain only shook his head, 
gloomily, and reiterated his determination to leave the ship. At this 
moment the mate was called to the deck for some purpose or other, and 
the instant he got up the companion ladder, he heard a splash in water, 
and, looking over the ship's side, saw the Captain had thrown himself into 
the sea from the quarter- gallery, and was running astern at the rate of six 
knots an hour. When just about to sink, he seemed to make a last exer- 
tion, sprung half way out of the water, and clasped his hands towards the 

mate, calling — ‘ By Bill is with me now !* And then sunk to be seen 

no more/’ 

Closely allied to this credence is that sort of second-sight, in which-— 
whether sleeping awake or in wakirfg sleep — wraitlis &nd apparitions an- 
nounce the deaths of themselves, or acquaintances, to friends at a remote 
distance. Innumerable are the recorded Jacis of such communication. 
An officer in the army, connected with Dr. Ferrier, ‘‘ and certainly ad- 
dicted to no superstition/’ was reading to a Scottish chieftain, who was 
confined to his bed by indisposition. The night was stormy, and the 
fishing^boat belonging to the castle was at sea. The old gentleman 
re{>eatedly expressed much anxiety respecting his people,’ and*at last 
exclaimed — My boat is lost I’* The Colonel replied — “ How do you 
know it^ Sir?” He was answered — “ I see two of the boatmen bring- 
the third drowned, all dripping wet, and laying him down close 
beside your chair.” The chair was shifted with great precipitation.. In 
the course of Ac night the fishermen returned with the corpse cif one of 
the boatmen! Again.— An Admiral on the West India station was 
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visited one eveninpt, iii his cabin» by the shade of a friend whom he liad 
left in England. The spectre look^ at first most pleasingly at him, but 
as the officer became agitated, it began to frown^jind gradually, from 
comely aspect, assumed the form of a loathsome skeleton. A suddStl 
noise on deck had the effect of arousing the Adtniral from his waking 
vision— he shook himself violently — turned towards the unwelcome 
guest— 

’Twas gone — ^the spell dissolved — ^but still his eye 
Sought the stiLDge ‘horror |brough vacuity.’’ 

In this state he was found by the Captain, who came to report, that the 
noise was occasioned by bringing a vessel to, which bad just arrived from 
Portsmouth. Her dispatches were soon brought on board, and the first 
letter which the Admiral read, informed him that the body of his friend, 
who had been missing some time, was found in a coppice in a state of 
decomposition. 

The timing of these appearances and affrights with contemporaneous 
events, has been the means of establishing inAny a phantom tale, and 
forms the basis of a multitude of historical ones. This descends to 
things as well as the \yords and thoughts of men, and also to the falling 
out of every-day events, ^ accidental and permanent connexions are 
confounded together. Thus a Livy or a Plutarjli would have linked 
the late disturbance in Canada with the burning of the Royal Exchange; 
and there happened a circumstance of which much could have been made. 
At twelve o*clock, when the flames liad^ust reached the north-west angle 
of the building, and were rapidly making their way to the tower, the 
chimes struck up, as usual at that hour, the old tune— 

There’s nae luck about the house. 

There’ nac luck at aw ; 

There’s little pleasure in the house, 

When our gudeman’s awa.” 

It was the last time, for the whole machinery, bells, clock, and chime* 
barrels^were quickly melted by the intense heat, or broken to pieces. 
But what made the coincidence as well as the effect more extraordinary, 
and aided the conflagration, was the fact, that the man whose duty it was 
to have remained all night on the premises, had locked the gates and 
departed for his private ends. In consequence of this no water could 
be brought to bear upon the interior of the building till its fate was 
s^led, for it was not till after a considerable time that the great gates 
were battered open. ' « 

Having, we hope, pointed out the sources, we shall close our remarks 
on Nautical Superstition. But if there be those who still arrogate, that 
seamen .ought to be more involved in the censure due to credulity than 
the other classes, we exhort them to look at home. It was not by them 
that the meanest rit^s of superstition were made prolifip of numerical 
Configurations and mysterious stimulants to lottery adventure, or tliat 
lucky pumbers, suggested by dreams, were followed up. They were not 
the cause of the recent sale of upwards of sixty editions of a trumpery 
* Wei^ther -^manac,^ in the course of three or four weeks ; nor is it to 
thehf gullibility and shameful ignorance that every newspaper of ihe’day, 
and the wrappers of all the periodical literature, are disgraced by vanrp* 
ing inbllible universal elixirs and deleterious quack poisons. Let the 
!^eeien at Jack>ecoHect the numbers of those who are, at least, classed 
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among the educated^ who still belia?6 in La Soeur Nativilid — ^in bis 
ness Hohenlohe-*in Edward Irving — and in Madame ^e.Krudner, and. 
he humble* It is those of straight-hair and artificial groans, who see 
either the devil or an angel in every public or domestic transactioni and 
who swear point-blank to all, their impious ravings/ Sailors naver de^ 
scended so low* It was the blue-light squad who established a mansion 
in the metropolis, under a most blasphemous designation, where pass- 
ports to heaven were actually sold for a few shillings each ; and a whole 
people waitea, in implicit coniidenae, for*inofith8, for the parturition of 
a septagenarian virgin, and the^resurrection of Joanna Southcott. 

But where are we to stop ? ^Was not Napoleon himself, the meteor of 
the age, $o infected with the Sabman superstition of the natal hour, as to 
repose his faith in the des^jinies of a lucky sti^r ! 


SPECTATOR m REPLY TO COLONEL MITCHELL 
ON PROMOTION BY PURCHASE* 

Whatever may be the njerits of Colonel Mitchell's theory of proma^ 
tion, he himself must admit that his views are new : indeed he takea 
credit for having originated them within these two vears. In resuming, 
therefore, the former ar^ment, may bt) permittedf to remind him that, 
as the proposer of chaftge, he is vol warranted in supposing that he 
alone has a right to set down his Antagonists, who support the results of 
experience, as already overthrown by the arguments which he has 
brouglit forward. 

As for “ Britannicus,” Colonel Mitchell appears to lliink he has set 
him at rest bv calling him, ironically, a distinguished logician,'* and by 
telling him that his arguments resembled those which caused the Spanisli 
auto dafe, a strange and far-fetched simile, wiiicli may puzzle, but can 
scarcely persuade, the general reader, who, Colonel Mitchell must be 
aware, is in fact the judge in the cause, and not he himself. Nor will 
such a judge be influenced by the joke (if meant as such) that poor 
Httle Britannicus is no Grand Inquisitor.” 

Now, whether ‘‘Britannicus" be tail or little, he seems to write, in 
an unaffected and plain style, and he has in that respect, at least, ap 
advantage over his opponent. It wiU not do for one* who agrees in mo& 
of the arguments of Britannicus” to affirm that he had the best of it. 
It will be a less presumptuous course to leswe the decision to the reader, 
first protesting, however, against Colonel Mitchell’s inference^ that 
any one who dissents from his theories cannot have read them." 

Spec.,” as he calls the writer of this pape/, begs \o assure him he has 
read many passages of his arguments more than once, in the hope of 
making out their meaning ; but ^ « 

“ Ter frustiA com(ireasa manuB effugit imago 
, Par levibtts veiitis vylucrii^ue simillima somno.*' „ 

Colonel Mitchell complains that, although when he wrote on tactics, 
several officers of distinction essentially diddered from him, they treated 
him with courtesy in their replies, but that, when he touched on Mem* 
mo 7 t, by whicn very odd epithet he is jdeased to call " Promotion by 
purchase,*^ courtesy find logic (he is very fondtof quoting logic) were set 
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aftide, and that hU adversaries never ventured to quote or Face a ainule 
one of his arguments. Now, has he a right to say this, or is the reader 
to be allowed the usual privilege of judging for himself? In the samS 
spirit he requests his reader, in Latin, to restrain his laughter, — risuixt 
teneatis” — at the idea of any one supposing him. Colonel Mitchell, to 
be a military agitator. Let the reader again have his privilege of laugh;* 
ing or not, but there seems nothing to excite merriment in so dry a 
subject. ^ , 

It is recorded of Molierh that, when he desired to put to the test the 
drollery of any particular dialogue of the comedy he was writing, he 
used, to send for his old housekeeper, ancl watch her countenance while 
he read it aloud to her, for he knew by repeated trials that what made 
her laugh usually had the same elTect on the i^udience. 

Now, if Colonel Mitchell will try the same plan, by requesting any 
old housekeeper he may know of to listen to his intended sallies before 
he commits them to print, he may perhaps better be able to hnd out what 
is comical and likely to make his reader laugh. 

Colonel Mitchell calls it a proof of want of encouragement in our 
Service that we have, no strategical treatises, though he admits that our 
oilicers have published Hjxcel lent works on gunnery, fortification, See.' 
Now, does he really think that it is from igcioraitce that Lord Hill, Sir 
G. Murray, Sir J. Kempt, Sir tfolm Colborne, and other leading officers 
of the Peninsular War, do noLpublish some ponderous volumes on the 
Art of Strategy, after the model of General Joirfini ? Colonel Napier, it 
is true, has attempted to introduce, •injiis History of the War, several 
imposing lectures on strategy, which, unfortunately for the credit of his 
book, have been sadly pulled to pieces by a reviewer, who, from the 
important information to which he had evident access, appears to have 
been an officer of rank on the Staff of the Peninsular Army. Possibly 
that able reviewer, and many other such officers, may think Picton^s 
Field Orders, in duodecimo, a better military treatise than many 
tomes of German strategy. One thing is clear, that, whether the Penin- 
sular Generals were authors or not, they were a class who will go down 
to posterity with the reputation of no small knowledge of the art of war. 

To return, liowever, to the question of Promotion by Purchase, all 
the logic of Colonel Mitchell, and the arguments of those antagonist's 
be treats so scornfully, come within a small and easily-defined 'com- 
pass. If you could make sure of a tribunal not only perfectly free 
from all bias, but }5ossessing a more tiian mortal insight into character, — 
and if, besides this, you could have an annual campai^, and promote 
by merit at the end of each dutumn, the same as you give commissions 
to Cadets at Sandhurst in exact proportion to their proved acquirement,— 
Colonel Mitchell might reasonably maintain promotion by merit to be 
feasible to a great extent, llut, without such means of trial, who is to 
say what is merit in each case? Suppose a regiment ten years in 
cantoaments in India, what magic or instinct would enable the Hotse 
Guards to discover which of the thirty subalterns was most deserving 
of promotion ; and suppose them to make the most judicious cast, 
how are they to convince the other twenty-nine that each of thefin. Js 
inferior to the favoured merit man? One may have distinguisWd 
himselC by some casual act of individual courage, another may shine 
in the management of soldiers’ tenmers and habits, a third may Ijje 
expert at geographical knowledge of cuui^try, a fouvth m^y^bave 
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markable facilities for languages^ every one of whtcli qualifications 
constitute a claim of military merit ; but how difficult, or tather im- 
possible, would it be ’to weigh them fairly in the balance, and make 
selections against which no one shall have a cause for murmur! 

“ The Service,'* Colonel Mitchell declares, “ derives no benefit from tlin 
advancement of young officers, unless they be also meritorious officers 
but he never fairly explains how the meritorious are to be selected, 
and, till he ^ives us this great secret, he mitst not wonder that we look 
to the fact before us, that, as matters now stand, officers of regiments 
see their comrades pass over their heads by purchase with far less 
vexation to their feelings than if they were to see them promoted by 
arbitrary influence and selection under the mask of merit. To prove 
the danger and uncertainty of a rnerit system, take the case of certain 
naval officers, who, according to report, very recently received appoint- 
ments to ships immediately on failing in their late elections. Ask the 
Admiralty, why they gave these officers ships ? —they have the ready 
answer, We are the jiftlges of naval merit, and we think these officers 
deserve -their ships.^' Who can-gainsay their award ? But how would 
I such merit promotion be tolerated imtlie Army^ •• 

Colonel Mitchell overlooks one circumstance, which, in its practical 
effect, greatly diminishes the annoyancp (which, of course, no one 
denies) of officers purchasing over their comrades* heads, namely, the 
general tendency of tbp system to prevlsnt the stagnation of advance- 
ment complained of byithe MarPhes ^ for what officer of the Army, who 
is acquainted with his true intenest, would not prefer entering a regi- 
ment where there were most officers likely to purchase, rather than a 
regiment where it is known there are few purchasers ? Nor does Colonel 
Mitchell sufficiently regard the convenience which often arises from 
officers retiring by the sale of their commissions, an arrangement, the 
want of which is much felt by our Ordnance and Marine services, but 
declares, with much self-satisfaction, that we have nothing to do with 
the Marines,” and that any comparative allusion to their regulations of 
promotion is as little to the purpose as a “ lecture on Chinese tulips'* ' 
If this is meant jocosely, there is no need of requesting readers ut risum 
Umatis ; but if gravely, we venture to ask, what can it possibly be 
meajit to convey ? 

Colonel Mitchell is apt to introduce in his arguments one of tfiose 
favourite and very novel theories for which he sejems to require mom 
vent than conversation affords him? He tells us that “ Dash, Daring, 
and Confldence are the essentials for Cavqlry,**and quotes the events of 
the Peninsular war. Now, if the reader will look back to the various 
accounts of the Cavalry actions of that war, it will appear that most of 
the Cavalry mishaps arose from the excess, of Dash, Daring, and Ct>n- 
fldence ; and that Order, Steadiness, and Prialeilce were the pdints m 
which our Cavalry appeared wanting on the rare occasions where they 
were][unsuccessful. Colonel Mitchell argues, that, because Blucher and 
Suwarrow were in the full vigour of their character at an advanced age, 
the^eneral efficiency of an Army does not much depend on youth ; but 
Sprely he will not dei^ the fatal disasters which befell the Austrians 
'when their veterans — Beaulieu, Alvinzi, Melas, and others of the satne 
service, were f>pposed to the younger leaders who sprung from tihe revO- 
futiop of Franc j. Marengo was a gained^ battle, bad not Melasj. a 
•very fine old officer, been fo):ced to quit the field for repose of Infirmiries 
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of eighty-five years. Both Beaulieu and Alvmii had been disihiv* 
guisbed officers in their time, and failed from bodily infirmity of age 
rather than any want of military knowledge. 

In quoting the promotion of the Navy during the war which enabled 
Nelson to rise so rapidly, Colonel Mitchell forgets that scarce a single 
day passed at that period without some brilliant opportunity of distinc- 
tion for our young naval oilicers individually. Every privateer or mer- 
chantman cut out of a harboi'r by two or three British boats gave .an 
occasion for positive proof of merit ifi the lieutenant who led the party, 
and the power vested in the Admirals of foreign stations, of promoting 
on the spot, did really furnish an honest and fair means of rewarding 
skill and courage. But the moment peace was declared the Navy lost 
both the test and the reward which followed it; and interest became the 
main spring of promotion, and has so continued. 

It is no small confirmation of what is here recalled to the reader, that, 
in one of the Duke ,of Wellington’s dispatches from Spain, he strongly 
represents the hardship of not being able to ^promote on the spot for 
any brilliant and skilful action of regimental officers ; and every one 
will agree with Colond Mitchell thrt in cases of actual service before * 
the enemy the General^ of an Army should have the same power of 
reward in his hands as is given by the rules'bf tlTe Naval Service to an 
Admiral in command at sea. 

It is really strange that Col(^nel Mitchell should blind himself to the 
present evils of the professed merit proiftotion in the Navy. He thinks 
It is enough to say — “ Who ever heayl of the Navy wanting spirit V* 
No one ever was so silly as to say the Navy wanted spirit; but that 
they want a system of promotion fairer than their mock-merit system 
now in use may be asserted without fear of contradiction. 

One of Colonel Mitchell’s vents cannot here be passed over. He 
says the Navy have their weak points as well as their neighbours ; but 
they have neither cuirassiers nor one-handed lancers — they have neither 
bear-skki caps to make them hideous, nor bayonets to make them rzd/- 
culous. Now the caps are a matter of taste — though many experienced 
officers consider a bear-skin cap, if not too high, one of the best head- 
dresses for a soldier ; but did those who witnessed the attacks of the 
French cuirassiers at Quatre Bras and Waterloo discover that they ^ere 
ridiculous ? Were the charges of the Polish lancers at Albuera ridieu- 
JqjUB ? As to the ridicule of bayonets, it would be hardly credible to find 
any officer who has** served with Britisn infantry venturing such a remark, 
liad not Colonel Mitchey thrust into his History of Wallenstein the fol- 
lowing paragraph, on a subject about which he apparently desires to 
challenge discussion on every opportunity. Here are his words: — 

“ What wi^ posterity thinlf of our bayonets ? Will they ever believh 
that such rickety zig-xags were ever meant to be used in mortal com- 
bat? and wb|{ ideaSnust future generations form of the historians and 
dispatek-writers who have gravely ascribed victories to the power of 
suen weapons i What, again, must be deemed of the military 
gence of an age which could tolerate the tactical puerilities founde(]^oit 
the presumed use of a toy which has been brandished with bombastilj^ 
fierceness for upwards of a century, and has never yet in fair and manly, 
fight indicted a single wound on mortal man 

To argue the bayonet question with one who thus treats the historians 
and dispatch-writers (which last can only mean thd Generals in consr 
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Niand of armies during the most warlike century we know of) would 
be idle but it may be permitted to observe to the reader thRt, setting 
aside the numerous occasions where the dUfatch’^writer of the iFVriW- 
sulor War alluded to the success of the bayonet, the very recent attack 
and defeat of the American rebels and desperadoes at Pele Island by 
Captain Brown gave a striking instance of tlie value of the bayonet^ 
the spirited use of which saved him and his gallant detachment from 
being* destroyed by the distant fire of a far supepor force. Even this small 
but' very creditable affair seems sufficient to refute Colonel Mitchell’s 
assertion at page 105 of his History of Wallenstein, that no manly 
contest takes yla>ce, between modern infantry : everything is effected by 
distant firing. Now Captain Brown proved the reverse by engaging 
in a manly contest with tlw bayonet, which prevented his destruction by 
distant firing. 

In Colonel Mitchell's ** Wallenstein/’ a work of much interest and 
merit (though he has thought proper to disfigpre it with extra*^ 
neous and inapplicable si alter in order to give vent to his peculiar 
theories), there is another passage which he must not be surprised to 
^see brought forward here, to show wjiat an arbitoary tone he assumes 
and what utter contempt of general opinion he^lisplays. Speaking of 
Napoleon, he gravely \lecli^^es the insignificance of his military ia* 
lents,** Now, can Colonel Mitchell produce one single military man of 
distinction, either of those who served urider Napoleon or against him, 
who will admit this wild, ^esuitoryt unsupported, opinion, that Napoleon’s 
military ts^lents were insignijicani? * 

It would tire the reader to follow Colonel Mitchell through pages of 
declamation, such as ** the worship of mammon and essence of tuft- 
hunting^'* not even leaving out the devil himself, for he talks of Satan 
taking notes with a smile but it will be enough again to display the 
general spirit of his reasoning by another quotation from his Wallen- 
stein. At page 286 Colonel Mitchell says — In the English service no 
one speaks in favour of the soldiers, and promotion is sold for .jnoney 
or given according to the interest of the parties, and always, as an ine- 
vitable consequence of such a system, with a perfect disregard to merit.'’ 

No one speaks in favour of the soldiers ! If the evidence before the 
House of Connmons Committee be of any value, it would appear that a 
general solicitude is incessantly exercised by regimental officers for the 
welfare of the soldiers, and that the authorities take every possible occa- 
sion of attending to regimental redbmmendations, bV appointing ser- 
jeauts to those commissions of Adjutant, Oiiartey-mabter, and Riding- 
master, for which they are most fitted by nabit and education, and to 
which they look forward as their reward. Can Colonel Mitchell sin- 
cerely disclaim being an agitator when he publishes such sentences as 
these— m the English service no one speaks for ihe soldiers ? — and that, 
as to officers, promotion is always given with a p^fect disregard to 
merits • , • 

Ha quotes the case of an officer of cavalry (Captain White, of the 13th 

^ Ifi the last number of the United Service Journal at p. 82, the reader will find 
a letter irom the late Sir T. Picton, dated from Torres Vedias, after the battle of 
Buiaoo, in which he says, speaking of the enemy’s attack on his division, ** 1 had 
the Mod fortune % repulse him with great slaughter in four diifemat attdlnpts to 
peaeirate tuy lm<^ which were ail repelled with the Ifaipmet.^ 
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Drapfoons) who was unhappily killed before he had received promotion for 
a notorioiTiily gallant action* Here was no doubt a case where the Generd 
in command should have had the power of instant reward, allowed to every i 
Admiral on service : however, Captain White’s death occurred within 
two years of the action in which he distinguished himself, and it is hard 
to assert that his claims would never have been attended to had he lived 
longer, especially as the Service has, at tliis moment, the satisfaction of 
seeing in command of redmpnts so many cavalry ofljceo who served 
with credit in the Peninsula. For instance, the 2nd Dragoon Gualrds, 
4lh Dragoon Guards, 5th Driigoon Guards, Carbineers, 7tli Dragoon 
Guards, 12th Lancers, 14th Light Dragoons, 15th Hussars, not one of 
whom is supposed to be either rich or possessed of any interest beyond 
his claim on the score of meritorious service.^ 

The proportion of officers who have risen to command of regiments 
by merit in the Infantry is in the same proportion, flow, then, is it pos- 
sible that any one vjho really knows the present condition of our Army 
can, in respect of the manner in which it is officered, agree with Colonel 
Mitchell, that promotion is always given either witli 'perfect disregard to 
merits or with disregrrd of the sec^urity of the empire and efficiency of 
the Serviced 

Spectator. 
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NARRATIVE OF THE LATE CARt'iST EXPEDITION FROM THE 
PROVINCES. 


RY AN EX'-CANUST OFVXCBU» 


No. 11. 

AptER remaining at Hucsca so long a lime that the Christinos were 
cnableVi to collect another Army along the banks of the Ebro, the 
Carlist expedition moved eastward to Barbastro, on its road to Cata- 
lonia. Having lost the opportunity afforded by their last victory of 
crossing into Lower Arragon, the Carlist Generals deemed it the most 
secure course to effect a junction, in the first instance, with the insurgent 
Catalans, and afterwards with Cabrera, until, like a river which in- 
creases in strenglj) as it flows onward and receives the waters of tribu- 
tary streams, their force should have attained such magnitude as to 
enable them to pounce at opce upon the capital. At Barbastro, how- 
ever, aware that the enemy was following them up again, they waited 
to give him battle before proceeding further. The broken ground and 
olive-gardens whicli clothe, the sides of the liills. which extend round 
the city of Barbastro, a’ud to within half a league of its walls, afforded 
highly favourable positions for the infantry, and most advantageous 
grounds for the Tirailleurs. Oraa, having assembled 13,000 men, ex- 
clusive of the remains of the French foreign legion and a numerous 
corps of artillery, did nut for a moment hesitate attacking the C^arlist 
army, which, occupying the ground we have described, calmly awaited 
his attack. The onset made by the Queen’s troops, as in the previous 
action bf Huesca^ was very fierce in the first instance, but their leader, 
aware that if he could no( force in their line at once he would be unable 
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to do BO afterwards, probably continued the attack rather to draw the 
CarlistB from their ’vantage ground than with any other object. The 
French foreign legion advanced with great intrepidity, but were again 
successfully opposed by .their own deserters and several detached com- 
panieB of provincial battalions, and retired in great disorder. C'otonel 
Conrad, their commander, was mortally wounded,— it is said by his 
own soldiers, as he was forcing them on to the fight. It is certain that 
after this event they could no longer be^kep^ together. The fall of 
the gallant Conrad was the death-b^w to his corps, which had done no 
inconsiderable service to the Queen’s cause since it had disembarked 
from Africa, and whose conduct as soldiers had been as praiseworthy as 
it waa detestable as men. As it was the last of fields for Conrad, so it 
was for his legion, and, with characteristic ingratitude, when it was 
destroyed as a body at Barbastro, the Queen’s Generals endeavoured 
to heap contumely and disgrace on the survivors, charging them with 
indiscipline and cowardice, although every officer was, killed or wounded 
in the action. Composed mostly of old soldiers — deserters from every 
service in. the world, or the worst>characters in the French army, the 
kgion had acquired a veteran character by th^h>ng and harassing 
service it had performed against the Bedouins, and, wiiilst kept within 
tlie bounds of a most rigid di&bipline, its excellence, in a military point 
of view, was undeniable ; but all the horrors of the civil war were thrown 
completely into the shade by the monstroi'^s cruelty and deep depravity 
which pervaded this corpSg, in which seemed to have been concentrated 
all the vices we have ever heard or *read of : even the habit of com* 
panionship, which influences both in the human species and the animal 
kingdom, with the exception of the wolf, the most savage beings, seemed 
entirely lost on these ferocious soldiers. The instant one of tlieir own 
people was wounded it was the custom to despatch him, for the sake of 
the miserable spoil he might afford. 

On the formation of the Carlist legion from the deserters, a French 
nobleman informed us that, in the first affair in which he was engc^ed 
with his company, he perceived two soldiers lay down their muskets 
and beat in the skull of their wounded comrade with ponderous stones ; 
after which they proceeded to despoil him. He ran his sword through 
the body of one of the wretches, but found that the custom was so pre- 
valent Aat there was no possibility of putting an end to it, and he threw 
up his command in disgust. The galley-slaV;e, the ipurderer, and the 
parricide seemed all to have found S refuge in these black bands,” 
who were, apparently, as fearless of all laws, human and divine, as they 
were of the enemy, and their nearly total annihilation on both sides at 
Huesca and Barbastro was almost the only event, during the civil war, 
to which one can look with no regret. Aftpr repulsing the attack of 
the enemy successfully, Moreno, the Carlist chief -of the staff, assumed 
the offensive, encouraged by the enthusiasm of his men.^ Although far 
inferior, in point of numbers, the cavalry of the provinces was, as We 
have already stated, in very excellent condition, and, flushed with their 
victory at Huesca, advanced so boldly, that after a few successful 
charged^ their adversaries sounded the retreat, which was begun in the 
greatest confusion, and attended by a heavy loss. With all tlie caution 
of age, Moreno v^as afraid to take advantage of the tide of victory^ the 
moment it had turned, and contented Iqmself with, driving iiis adversary 
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from the field. Both parties suffered very severely duriog this affair. 
The Cariiats-— on account of their being in a great measure sheltered at 
its commencement) and of its termination being so favourable to them, 
~le83 than the Christinos, but still they had 500 men hors de combat. 

The cavalry behaved admirably; and inthi^ affair and Huesca had 
forty officers killed and wounded. Both in the manner in which it was 
fought, and its result, this action bore a strong resemblance to the 
preceding one; and Ike Oorlist Generals behaved as injudiciously and 
unaccountably after it as they had done when placed under simUar,, «r- 
cumstances before. They had determined to cross the Cinca, tbd only 
natural obstruction on their road to Catalonia, but remained so tong 
inactive after it, that the enemy had full time to recover from the last 
blow. The river was (Crossed on boats and rafts, and the whole Army 
had ])assed over, excepting the 5 th battalion of Castile, which was left 
to protect the baggage, and the rear, when the enemy af»pearod on llie 
adjacent heights and opened a heavy fire of artillery, under which it 
became impossible for them to effect a passage. Perfectly aware of 
this, the devoted Castilians, althofigh the mules and baggage of the 
court occupied the^h^ats, made no attempt to crowd into them, although 
they were being sacrificed for a set of worthless lacqueys and mule- 
teers, who, *fpr fear of bqing pursued, ‘‘ungratefully sunk them, when 
aafe on the other side, leaving their defenders to perish. Nearly all of 
them rushed into fbe river J" about eighty ny^n and one captain gut safe 
over, but all the rest of the battalion wercs either killed, drowned, or 
made prisoners. " 4 

After the passage of the Cinca the Army marched rapidly into Cata- 
lonia, through tfie Conque de Tremps, and here began those privations 
and sufferings by which it was so much reduced, and^ that rigiit arm of 
armies, its disciplined cavalry, nearly destroyed by famine. The king 
had tarried so long in Upper Arragon that the Baron de Meer had 
collected an imposing force, and, retiring in the direction of Guisona, 
whCfre, from a chain of garrisons, he would be in no want of provisions, 
remained in observation. 

The canon Tristany el Ros d’Erolles, “ the red-haired man of Erolles,*' 
and several other Catalan chiefs, came with a considerable numericar 
force, divided into regular but ill-equipped and indisciplined battalions, 
making the greatest protestations of Royalty and devotion, but yielding 
very little reaj gbedienoe, and leaving the Army, totally destitute of 

I irovisiohs, So great is tlte provincial spirit of the Catalans, and their 
latred of all foreigners qnd strangers, that, although the whole popula- 
tion, with the exception of that of the sea-coast and a few large tuWns, 
were so Carlist as, by its unaided exertions, to have subverted the Queen.’s 
authority over three-fourths of the principality, still, when the very 
Sovereign in \jh68e^oau5e they had taken up arms arrived with an army 
from the provinces which had first commenced the glorious resistance to 
uAirpation, instead of looking on them as brethren embarked in the 
same arduous enterprise, they were at no pains to conceal their jealousy 
and dislike, and tliey evidently preferred being plundered an j t 3 ^annised 
over by the numerous chiefs who had no interest in bringing the civil 
wAr to a termination, and who were never united except fur purposes 
of bppression, to attaining their end by the aid, or*' assistance ot any 
force which was not CJntalonian. Although the ^nda of Catalans wei« 
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perfectly welf fed, no ratldns could be procured for either then pi* Kdtfes 
of the regular army, and although a real scarcity , existed, the extent to 
which the most needful Succours were withheld arose from the ill-will of 
the inhabitants, who buried and concealed their provisions. The troops 
were left for whole days without food of any kind being distributed, and, 
after displaying admirable patience and forbearance, were forced by 
necessity to s^arate from their columns ^d endeavour to forage for 
themselves. • * 

Under these circumstances, the Carlist Chief of the Staff determined 
to attack the Baron de Meer, hoping that a victory would have a favour- 
able effect on the temper of the Catalans, and place him in a position 
to use more rigorous measmes to ensure obedience and the means of 
subsistence. Having united a large force of Catalans under Tristany 
el Ros, he proceeded towards Guisona. The Baron de Meer, whose 
adv|^Ugeou8 position was further strengthened by a chain of forts, and 
whose troops were well fed sind in good order, awaited ^He attack. For- 
tune seemed at first to favour theC^riists, till the Catalans, being seized 
with a pan'ic, fled, and carried inextricable confusioiLinto the ranks, and 
the whole army was scattered to the tour windtf^f heaven. So com- 
plete was the rout that n#xt rsorning neither Don Carlos por the Chief 
of his Staff knew whether they should be alfle to collect a thousand men 
together again. The Christinos, hQwevqr, handsomely returned the 
kindness of the Carlists al Huesc§ and Barbastro, by immediately de- 
sisting from the pursuit, afld remaining* inactive after their victory during 
the full ^ime necessary for the beaten army to reassemble. The loss in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, was les's than might have been expected, 
and did not exceed lOOO men, the Catalan peasantry exerting tliom- 
selves to the utmost to save the fugitives from the sword whom tliey 
would not from famine and its consequent indiscipline and disorder. 

The destitution of the expeditionary force after its dispersion at Gui- 
sona still further increased, and even ^General Officers were litej^lly 
starving, and repeatedly forced to feed on bran fried in rancid oil. All 
subordination being destroyed, the.soldiers, in their attempts to procure 
provisions for themselves, either singly or in isolaied bands, still further 
indisposed the peasantry towards tbeqa ; and in the environs of Solsona, 
the heart of the insurgent country, above forty Navarrese stragglers were 
murdered by the Catalans. Although the Catalan Carlists, under arms, 
amounted to nearly 19,000 men, all hope was given dp*of uniting tiieni 
to the expedition, whose numbers, from sickness and the tliree severe 
engagements that had taken place since they left the provinces, were 
now much reduced. The Colonels of every battalion into which this 
vast Catalonian guerrilla was formed were perfectly independent chiefs, 
'generally men of local influence, but who grossly .abused the* power 
which they had acquired over their followers, by their^liamefutl pxj|9r- 
tions in the district, which they swayed ip the most absolute inani^^ : 
never united, excepting for purposes of evil, they all agreed in ihwl^rting 
the views of Don Carlos and his Generals, whose presence could hot 
fail to be a disagreeable check oa their authority. 

All hopes were now directed towards Cabrera, who despatch^ mes-^ 
sengers entrealii^ the King to , attempt the passage of the Ebro^ the 
southern hank oiwhtch he occupied with a large force. As usual with 
Spaniards, he mucl^eaaggeratpa his means anfl resources, but in the 
• * • 02 
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desperi^te circumstances in which the provincial army found itself, their 
hopes still further magnified their extent. At the very moment when 
the Baron de Meet began to awaken from the inactivity which, after all, 
was the salvation of the army, intelligence was received that Cabrera 
had defeated the Christino column guarding the passage of the Ebro, 
and captured their armed boats. The royal army reached the shores 
of this fine river in the most miserable plight; an immense number 
of sick had been left tit Sfeilsona^ and those who weffe able tg join 
the undisciplined crowd into which the warlike and well-appointed 
battalions that crossed the Arragona had degenerated looked wan and 
wasted by famine. Of 1200 excellent horses, only 450 crossed the 
Ebro, the rest having jperished from want of forage. Moreno even 
deemed it unadvisablc to risk an attack frofrn a small column which still 
occupied the northern bank, which he therefore skilfully deceived by 
laying siege to the town of San Fedor, and then rapidly passing the 
river. Cabrera;* with a large force, received the King on the other side ; 
and a striking diilerence was immediately perceptible in the arrange- 
ment of everything in the country (inder the despotic rule of one man — 
that man being an excellent administrator — and the unfortunate district 
they had left, which was torn by the jealousies and divided sway of in- 
numerable chieftains. Tlie battalions Cabrera had with him were all 
well armed, disciplined, dressed; the most blind obedience and de- 
ference was paid to all his commands by th^ inhabitants; and for the 
first time since it had entered C^talbnia the provincial army found itself 
properly rationed ; the regulations,HQO, which he had established for the 
prevention of disorder, and the protection of the peasantry, and all of 
which were under pena de la viuda — a threat which he rigorously car- 
ried into execution — had an almost magical effect in restoring the disci- 
pline of the King's divisions. The comparative abundance, however, 
which reigned in the Carlist camp, and the appearance of their new 
auxiliaries, excited hopes which were not afterwards realised. Cabrera 
hah collected his picked metl for the occasion, and southern Catalonia 
and the mountains of Arragon and Valencia were far from being the 
land of plenty they at first appeared. The two former are mostly rug- 
ged and barren, and Valencia, although one beautiful garden, does not 
produce enough corn for its'own consumption — and grapes and, orange- 
flower blossoms will not supply the place of bread, which, for the sol- 
dier, is indeeii the staff of life^. Only the excellent management of 
Cabrera could have enabled him to maintain the army he had on foot, 
which amounted to 22,00/) armed men, who, if things had been carried 
on as in Catalonia, would have been dispersed by hunger at the end of 
the first fortnight. 

' It is impossible to pass through Cabrera’s country without at once 
homing to the ^oiiclusion that he is no ordinary man, particularly when 
^journey through Uf)per Catalonia has enabled one, by the contrast, to 
form some idea of the difficulties which he has surmounted. His per- 
sofi is no less striking than his character ; below the middle stature, his 
slim and active figure is well proportioned to his height; his^^atiires, 
which othierwise would be ignoble, are quite redeemed by the vivacity of 
his dark eyes, which at times give an expression of inconceivable fierce- 
ness to his countenance, with the Moorish swarthiness of Which the 
whiteness of his eyeballs strangely contrasts. Th^ width of his nostril, 
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too^ although it does not add to the comeUness- of his appearance, re- 
mii^s one of the fiery Valencian horses he rides. His stiff bla(k beard 
is very perceptible, ^though closely shaven, excepting a narrow strip 
upon his upper lip. His costume is a green military frock, light blue 
trousers, and a white berret. He generally is mounted on the swiftest 
horses he can find, on which his seat is very ungraceful, his toe being 
pointed downward to meet the long stirrup. He is nearly always at a 
gallop,' and Allowed by a numerous stafh hj^ natural restlessness or 
activity never allowing him to rest. * 

Cabrera is now about seven-and-twenty : his father, who was a 
privateer, left his mother in very reduced circumstances : but, desirous 
of educating him to the church, she sent her only son to the college of 
Tortosa, where he made so little progress, and was so exceedingly wild, 
that he could never get beyond what is called “ primera tonsura^^^ or 
the first tonsure. He was distinguished by his devoted affection to the 
parent whose tragic fate afterwards excited over t^p whole civilised 
world so much indignation and horror. When his friends could find no 
means of fixing his attention to his^studies, the grief which his mother 
woulc^ experience, and the sacrifices sh^ was makin^to support him at 
college, were always an argument which produced an immediate though 
transient effect. • • 

Op the death of Ferdinand he publicly advocated the legitimacy of 
Don Carlos in one of the ^afes of Tortos<C before some of the officers 
of tlie garrison, who re|])prted it to the Governor. The Governor sent 
for the ypung student, and threatened \o incarcerate him unless he was 
more prudent in the expression of his political sentiments ; and Cabrera, 
leaving the city the same evening, joined the band of Carnicer. 

He continued as lieutenant with that chief till his followers were dis- 
persed, and, gradually rising in the confidence of his associates after his 
death, collected a small force under his own command, and, by that 
superiority which so soon gives a merited ascendency to master-minds^ 
united all the insurgent chiefs into one army under his absolute som- 
mand. His unparalleled bravery, which is almost like that of the fabled 
heroes of dark ages, was probably one potent cause of the rapidity and 
facility of his rise. It is stated of him on the most unquestionable 
authority that, in his first combat, when, with a party of guerrillas who 
were lying in ambush to surprise a small column they had watched in 
the plain, he was told to go to the rear as he had no^ sword, he pointed 
to the officer who was advancing at tfie head of his party, and said that 
the sword he carried in his hand and the horse he rode upon should be 
Ills. Although the guerrillas were beaten off* Cabrera, armed only with 
an oaken bough, slew the officer and carried off his arms and his steed. 

In the affair of Chivas, of which we shal^ speak hereafter, a troop 
of cuirassiers had charged a broken battalion of Akivese. Cabrdra, who 
had only nine officers and orderlies with him, unhesifktingjy charged. 
To have thus dispersed a troop of Spanish horsemen was the t^ast ij/tar- 
vellous part of his feat, but these were evidently good men And true, as 
Cabrera, after cutting down the captain with his own hand, retired, ' 
leaving six of his nine men dead upon the field. Before thie death of 
his mother, an event to which he constantly alludes, he was remarkable 
for his kumanitytbut since then a determined ferocity of character, of 
vvhicfa Ilia features are too faithful an in^ex, seems to have assumed 
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the place of the more kindly feelings which the barbarity of Us enemies 
has rooted out^ 

Tiie talent of Cabrera, nqtmthstanding these Warlike traits^ is not, 
however, military. Although his prodigious activity and the energy of 
his character have enabled him to carry on a most suocessful guerrilla 
warfare, he appears to be rather formed to perform the part of a 
Masatiiello than of a Mendoza, and his genius is of that kind which 
obtains an ascendency in^stouny times, and collects the s;,attered forces 
of party, rather than of the leadef who, like the skilful chess-player, 
guides them to the best advantage. He has no military vanity — he had 
armed his two-and-twenty thousand men after the example of Zumala- 
carregui from, the spoils of the enemy, and rendered himself. master of 
an immense tract of country after two-and-thirty fights and skirmishes, 
in thirty of which he was successful ; but he admitted frankly that his 
own troops were still inferior to the Christines, and that, ignorant him- 
self of all the tecKui cal i ties of his art, his successes had been obtained 
by always avoiding an engagement unless ke could fall on the enemy 
with triple forces. * 

On a closer insp^ion it was <found indeed that the discipline and 
distribution of his army were superficial and defective ; he had broken 
the untamable spirit of the^ guerrillas, ahd reduced them to a perfect 
obedience, but, having thus rendered himself master of all the materials, 
he did not understand how to perform the less difficult part of his task, by 
setting the machine properly into motion. It js true that every man in 
possession of a warlike force laSours under a singular disadvantage if 
he has never received an education in some way military, or served in 
regular armies, whose present arrangement— the result of the experience 
of many centuries, and the wars and leaders they have brought forth, 
— may be compared to a huge pyramid to which each one has added 
something, but to whose height no one individual can hope to attain, 
unless he take the labours of his predecessors as a basis, and profit by 
the \jxperience of those that have gone before him. 

The superiority of Cabrera as an administrator was, however, every- 
where apparent, and the excellence of the system he had introduced 
had enabled him to fix his power upon a more solid foundation than the 
mere chances of reverse or victory* In every village he had established 
commandants of arms, who performed all the duties of a police for Don 
Carlos, and throughout Valentia and Arragon he had enlisted nearly all 
the able-bodied men, who were r^ularly registered by battalions and 
companies, although only called from their homes as he could find arms 
to supply them with, or as they were required by the casualties of war, 
to fill up vacancies in the ranks of his armed troops. 

The mountainous part (?f southern Arragon, whose chief defence con- 
sists in Its ruggedilesS and poverty, had been, since the commencement 
of his insurrection, the stronghold of Cabrera. Like most of the other 
Carrist chiefs, he wisely trusted more to the natural strength of the 
country than to stone walls and forts, and had not garrisoned any place 
excepting Cantavieja, where he had established his hospitaj;, his 
foundry, and his manufactories of arms and gunpowder— and even Can- 
tavieja, a town of inconsiderable size, owed its strength not to ita own 
defentes so much as the impenetrability of the surro^inding country. 
On three sides its walls (est on the high perpendicular rock, but on the 
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fourtb ^ wide plateau adbrdt every convenience for besieging iti pro- 
vided the besiegers can bring up their artillery through the six 
leagues of read, where defiles, and precipices, and guerriiUte impf^e their 
advance at every step. Unable from bis ideal position to obtain any 
succours from abroad, he has been obliged to trust to the precarious 
supplies which he could either conquer or purchase from his enemies-— 
the Chrjstino authorities not unfrequently selling, in the true* spirit of 
commerce, ataa very cheap rate, the ar^s and ammunition they had 
obtained still more cheaply from England. But the jealousy of that 
portion of the lynx-eyed population of the towns which did not profit by 
the bargain, and the mistrust of the contracting parties, did not allow 
this trade to become as flourishing as was mutually desired. Cabrera 
Wits, consequently, general^ in want of gunppwder, of which his sol- 
diers, like all irregular troops, used no inconsiderable quantity, and the 
scarcity of cartridges was never greater than when the royal army, which 
was entirely without this necessary article, eflected its junction with him. 
He had, indeed, obtained qpme loads of saltpetre, but, although all the 
workmen at Cantavieja were busy m manufacturing it into gunpowder, 
the royal divisions remained so entirely destitute of ammunition that 
until it could be obtained it would be* impossibl/IB commence active 
operations. All the artUlery4hat Cabrera possessed consisted of some 
old heavy guns ; but, in the foundry whiclf he had just established, he 
undertook to cast some field-pieces, the wa«it of which the expeditionary 
army had so sorely experibneed. Meanwhile an attempt was made on 
the city . of Valencia, which had been left in a very inadequate state of 
defence ; but the Portuguese Legion, having embarked at isarcelona on 
board some British steamers, landed there before the Carlists reached it, 
whilst Oraa, witli an army of 15,000 men, advanced to its relief by 
land, and surprised them near Chivas, whither they had retired after the 
failure of their coup de main. Several whole companies of a battalion, 
of which the soldiers, quartered in a village below, were cleaning their 
muskets, were either captured or cut to pieces : the rest of the army 
were, however, soon drawn up in battle on the heights, where theyVere 
attacked by Oraa with the greatest determination. Although obliged 
to husband their ammunition, the positions occupied by the royalists 
were defended with great obstinacy for several hours, after which they 
retired with the greatest sang froid and order to the next heights, 
which overlooked those they had been defending ; and here the same 
thing, and their subsequent abandonment, took place again; thus, 
although retreating by degrees, they fought so steadily that Oiaa desisted 
from his attack, and from all pursuit. The Carlist head-quarters retired 
to the neighbourhood of Cantavieja, where it was more easy to avoid 
an engagement, until their supplies and artillery were ready. To attain 
this, object more easily, and to overcome the'dilflqulty of feeding even so 
small an army in so barren and rugged a country, Smo divisions only 
remained with the King : Cabrera, to eftect a diversion, occupied the 
epnfines of Valencia and Arragon; Sana, with the Navarrese, mdrehed 
fo the sea-coast about Castellon de la Plana, where he collected hoilBeB 
and {ftovisions ; Quilez, with the Arragonese, was sent in another direc- 
tion ; and all the cavalry entered the rich plains south of Zarragossa, 
where the abui^ance of forage and the evenness of the country it was 
liQppd would ^Qsidei^ably. amelionlte its condition. Oraa^ liaving 
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advanced, amused himself with pursuing Don Carlos and his two divi« 
sions, wlio continued to fly before him, but always within a ring«fence, 
as he had done in the commencement of the war in the Basque pro- 
vinces. On one occasion he was, in truth, very near capturing him 
near Mirambelle; the guide, having misunderstood the direction in 
which he was required to go, had led him right upon the enemy instead 
of away from him, and the mistake was only discovered when within a 
quarter of an hour’s march the Christines. The approach of Espar- 
tero, who was said to be at Daroca, xf iih 18>000 men, caused the greatest 
consternation, as for ten days or a fortnight it would be impossible to 
get ready the ammunition, shoes, &c., which were indispensable to ren-* 
der the army in fighting order ; and, meanwhile, with such an accu- 
mulation of force, Cant£wieja and all its nj^gazines miglit be carried, 
and the position of the King thus be rendered very desperate. Fortu- 
nately, at this juncture, the rapid advance of Zariategui, who, with 
another expedition^ had left the provinces, and was carrying everything 
before him between the Ebro and Madrid, forced Espartero to make a 
retrograde movement to cover the capital ; and the divisions, or rather 
brigades, of Quilez and Sanz havipg been called in, the provincial army 
— which having beenpined by several hundred stragglers from Catalonia 
and some recruits — now amounted to 8000Mien*-»-marched again in very 
excellent order ; and Oraa, feeling himself too weak to attack them in 
the mountains, and beginning to suffer from hunger, retired to Daroca, 
dividing his force into two divisions, |^e secoifj^ under the command of 
Surens, and both ipmaining in observation of the Carlists. Having 
completed the distribution of shoes and cartridges, and received four 
small field-pieces, which, being only of 4 lb. calibre, although exceed- 
ingly well cast, were likely to be of little service — the whole expedi- 
tionary army marched towards the rich plains of Carinena, and made 
halt at Yillar de los Navarros, a small village on the confines of the 
plain and mountainous country. Moreno here found that Burens was 
in thqjplain, and Oraa, occupying Daroca on his left, would immediately 
fall upon his rear if he advanced: finding, however, that he did not move 
forward, Burens determined to attack him, and despatched a messenger 
to Oraa, concerting a simultaneous advance from opposite sides, so that 
they should effect their junction before the enemy. The messenger 
was, however, intercepted by a party of Manuelines horse in the village 
of Herrera, and the dispatch found upon him— and a few hours after, 
Burens, who was^^nbt informed oMiis mishap, commenced his march 
and entered Herrera, which is about one league distant from Villar de 
los Navarros^ at the extremity of a wide uneven plain which fills up the 
intermediate space. Judging from the inactivity of Oraa that no other 
dispatch had reached him, Moreno sent the Alavese division, under 
Sopelana,' to watch the^ roa&, which, following the banks of the Almo- 
nacid River, entecs the high road from Carinena to Daroca — and 
along this parties of horse were stationed to' give intelligence of any 
movement, that the Carlist army might have time to retreat. Having 
taken these precautions, Moreno prepared to give Burens battle. 
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BRITISH SETTLEMENTS ON THE GOLD COAST.* 

In our last article upon the British settlements on the coast of 
Guinea, — after a brief recapitulation of their past history,— we shortly 
touched upon their soil, climate, natural productions, and the general 
character ofsthe natives, in the hope (wli^h we are gratified to find hus 
not been in vain) of drawing the«attention oT all who are interested in 
African civilization and commerce, to those hitherto neglected settle- 
ments ; satisfied that, rightly understood and appreciated, they are sur- 
passed by few of our colonies in moral, commercial, and political in- 
terest. We now proceecj^to look upon them, and to show their utility 
and value, in another point of view, — namely, as connected with, and 
as constituting, in fact, an important and essential link in, the abolition 
of the slave-trade. ^ 

In our former article, we showed that these settlements had been 
originally formed, and that, up tp the passing of the slave-trade aboli- 
tion act,* in 1807, they had continue^ to be maintained, for the sole and 
avowed purpose of supplying negroes for the trad^antic slave-markets ; 
and that from the year 16^1, — ^ihe date at which Cape Coast Castle 
and its dependencies were finally attached to the British crown, — these 
establishments constituted the great eitiporium whence the British 
West India colonies wire suppled with slaves. Such being the case, 
and considering also the vast number of slaves #hicli were annually 
exported, in order to meet the demands of so extensive a market, we 
are fully warranted in affirming that in no part of Africa was the slave- 
trade more firmly rooted, or more systematically and extensively carried 
on, than in these settlements. What is now termed legitimate com« 
merce was, previously to the passing of the abolition act, but little 
thought of, and only attended to in so far as it was ancillary to the 
grand object — the acquisition of slaves for the West India markets. 
Gold dust, which may now be termed the staple article of commerce on 
the coast of Guinea, was not, as is now the case, eagerly purchased by 
merchants as forming a valuable remittance to Europe, but as consti- 
tuting a standard of value, and a local currency, whereby the purchase 
of slaves was greatly facilitated : consequently, but little more gold-dust 
was collected and brought into the market from the interior than was 
sufficient for that purpose. • * * 

The slave-trade, also, appeared to be a species of traffic especially 
adapted to the genius and habits of the people among whom it had so 
long flourished, — or, more correctly speaking, perhaps, — the genius and 
habits of the people had been modelled to vyhat they were by the slave-* 
trade. This traffic, even when carried on peaseably, and in its least 
revolting shape, necessarily induces an aversion to,*aiid even an utter 
contempt for, all industry and labour, properly so called ; for all manual 
and bodily labour was performed only by that class, who were looked 
upon as so much stocky and who were bought and sold as such. But 
this effect upon the character of the })eople was but one of the evils that 
resulted from the slave-trade in that respect. Daily accustomed to 
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witness scenes of the most cold-blooded cruelty^ they became utterly 
callous to human suffering ; unrestrained by any form of law or sense 
of justice, each patty chief oppressed and plundered his weaker neigh* 
hour, to be, in his turn, plundered and oppressed by a stronger and 
more powerful than himself. In no portion of Africa, in short, were 
the demoralising— the brutalising— influences of the slave-trade more 
fully developed, more fearfully displayed, than in those extensive tracts 
of country which now form^ or rtre adjoining to, our settlements on the 
Gold Coast. 

Such, then, was the state of that unhappy country, such the debased 
character of its inhabitants, when, in 1808, the act of Parliament for 
the abolition of the slave-trade came into force. It will be readily 
imagined that the change was most unpalatabjle to all parties, save and 
except, perhaps, to the slaves themselves. Why the exportation of 
slaves should be prohibited, was to the native population utterly unin- 
telligible. That the Government and people of England should wish 
to abolish a lucrative trade from motives of mure abstract humanity, 
was, to them, altogether incredible. They exclaimed also against the 
abolition-act, as present with ruin to their principal source of wealth, 
and as an unjust amr Cm warrantable interference with their lawful and 
inherent right to dispose of their property ae’they4hought fit. In these 
sentiments many of, if not all, the Europeans with whom they came into 
contact fully concurred ; and the opinions of the natives upon the sub- 
ject were therefore confirmed, and tbeir feeiiiVgs excited, when they 
heard the whites themselves — the soundness of whose judgment in such 
a matter they could not doubt — openly and loudly condemn a measure 
which they alleged would not only destroy a valuable and lucrative 
traffic, but must eventually prove ruinous to our West India colonies. 

Here, tlien, was a portion of Western Africa — embracing a line of 
coast of some 260 miles in extent — where the slave-trade had been 
planted, protected, fostered, and encouraged for centuries ; and where, 
therefc^e, it may be supposed to have, and where, in point of fact, it had, 
taken root more firmly than in any other part of tnat vast continent. 
Can any subject then, we would ask, possess a deeper interest for those 
philanthropic statesmen who have devoted their time, their talents, 
their energies, their lives, to the attainment of that grand object which 
has so long engaged the attention of Christian Europe — the efitire 
abolition of the infamous slave-trade ; — can any subject, we say, possess 
for them a deeper ^terest than an ivsquiry into the history, for the last 
thirty years, of that portion of Western Africa ? Before, however, enter- 
ing on this ipguiry, let us glance for a moment at what have been the 
general effects of the abolition act 

It is admitted on all hands — and, if it be not, we are prepared to prove 
— ^tbat, notwithstanding ithe treasure that has been so lavishly expended, 
the lives that have "'been sacrificed by climate, and the blood that has 
been spilt, the slave-trade abolition act has utterly failed in its object. 
That act, which was dictated by the purest philanthropy, and intended 
as a first instalment towards the liquidation of that vast debt of justice 
which Great Britain owed to Africa— that act proved, unhappily, a ^urse 
instead of a blessing to the unfortunate beings for whose protection it 
waj» passed. Before the slave-trade was declared illq^al, whatever 
horrors it occasioned— and they were dreadful enough— prevtour/y to 
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the flhipment of the wretched beings who formed the cargOi (W aft^ 
their disembarkation in the West Indies, almost every precaution that 
humanity could suggest was adopted to ensure their, welt-being and 
comfort during the middle passage.’* Several acts of Parliament were 
passed for the better regulation of the slave-trade, which were rigidly 
enforced. All vessels intended to be employed in the trade were obliged 
to have a certain height between decks ; the number of slaves to be 
embarked wits limited according to the tqpmage of each vessel, while no 
vessel, however large, was pennitmd to carry more than 400. Bounties 
were made payable to the commander and surgeon of each ship wliose 
cargo was not diminished by death (on her arrival at her destination), 
beyond a certain per centage. Every surgeon of a Guineaman was 
obliged to pass an exanynation as to his ability and fitness, before a 
board appointed for the purpose. Every vessel, before being allowed to 
clear out, was obliged to have on board a certain stock of provisions, 
and sufficient water-casks or tanks, according to^the number of her 
intended cargo. And, ,in short, so admirable were the regulations 
under which the legalised slave-trade was carried on, that we are fully 
warranted in stating that the slaves^ during theij^ansit from the coast 
of Africa to the West Indies, were, at least, comfortable as our 
soldiers were wont to he, dtring the war, in transports. 

But what the condition has been of* the wretched beings exported 
from the coast of Africa since the Aboiition Act came into force— or, 
more correctly speaking, since has been attempted to enforce that 
Act— we need not, here, attempt to describe. We have seen many, 
and sufficiently vivid, descriptions of the state of slave-ships, when 
captured by our cruisers ; but we have seen none that have not fallen 
far, far short of the truth. It is, in fact, impossible to convey more 
than a very faint idea of the actual horrors that exist on board of a 
slaver of the present day. It has been our fortune frequently to witness 
them, and we oan only say that they are indeed such as to make 
humanity shudder. In short, from long observation of, and iiUimate 
acquaintance with, the slave-trade, as carried on of late years, we have 
no hesitation in asserting, that the sum of human misery occasioned by 
that traffic dunng the thirty years that ham elapsed since it 
declared illegal, has been far greater than that caused by it during 
the Viree centuries wherein it was carried on under the sanction and 
protection of the laws. 

** But perhaps” (it may be said) although the hJirrors attending the 
slave-trade have been thus dreadfully aggravated in consequence of the 
Abolition Act, the trade itself has been* diminished— t^ie number of 
human beings subjected to this misery has been decreased — and we may 
eventually, though gradually, effect its entire abolition by increased 
means and increased activity.” So far is tnis fiom being the* case, that 
the nufober of negroes exported, and the number of vessels employed 
in the trade, have actually increased; and we assert, further^ that, 
under tlio present system, tW increase will go on. That we die not 
speaking without good grounds, will appear from the boarding-books of 
H.]A. cruisers on the West AiVican station for the last ten, but more 
especially for the last five, years* The same fact can be proved from 
ike number o^slavers which have, during the same period of Ume^ visited 
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|})e European settlements on the Gold Coasty on their way to the slave* 
factories iif the bights of Benin and Biafra. 

One of the causes of tlie great increase of slaves exported during the 
last four or five years was, doubtless, temporary ; the great mortality, 
namely, among the slave population in Cuba and the Brazils, occasion^ 
by the cholera in 1833. But we think it indisputable that the increased 
demand, and consequently increased value given, for slaves imported 
into Cuba, Brazil, Mexico^ aiTd the slave-holding states fh America, 
have been mainly occasioned by the 'emancipation of the slaves in the 
British colonies ; and we may safely venture to predict, that, when, ;in 
1840, that emancipation shall have become complete and unconditional, 
the exportation of slaves from the coast of Africa will be very materially 
increased ; always, of course, supposing the means hitherto employed 
for its prevention to continue the same. 

If this view of the subject be correct — and no one, we apprehend, 
who has carefully ol)served and studied it, will deny its correctness — 
does it not become an object of great and pars^mount importance, does 
it not become a bounden duty on the part of this country, to adopt some 
means whereby so an evil mqy be prevented ? With this view it 
is, that we now proceed to inquire what means have been used to carry 
the Abolition Act into effect on the Gold ^oasf, and how far those 
means have been successful, t'he utter futility of the means hitherto 
adopted to prevent the exportation of slaves fr^m other parts of the 
coast is notorious, and even the most* sanguiqe must have lost their 
faith in a system which has so signally, failed, after having been perse- 
veringly tried for the long space of thirty years. Let us now see what 
have been the results of a very different system, as practised on the 
Gold Coast. 

We have already stated— but it cannot be too often repeated, or too 
carefully borne in mind — that the European settlements on the coast of 
Guinea had long been the great and principal emporium of the slave- 
trade, that it had grown with their growth, and strengthened with their 
strength. The difficulties, therefore, to be encountered, and the obstacles 
to be overcome, in attempting to extirpate this trade from a country 
where it had been so long planted, and where it had so firmly taken root, 
must necessarily have been greater, we may presume, than in any other 
portion of Africa. Not only were the prejudices of the people to* be 
overcome, and a radical change effected in their condition and habits, 
but it became absolutely necessary tlfat some means should be found — 
some species of wealth created — in exchange for which they should be 
furnished with their accustofned supplies of those articles of foreign 
manufacture and produce, which long habit had rendered, to tliem, 
necessaries of life. So entire, so thorough a revolution, both moral and 
physical, in the habits of a whole people, was, obviously, not to be 
effected in a day. Tt is most gratifying to us, however, to be enabled to 
state, that this great revolution /ms been effected ; that, from Cape AppoL- 
lonia to Accra, not a single slave has been exported since the year 1830. 
Has this great object been brought about by the agency of those means 
which have been employed to extirpate the slave-trade, so unsuccessfully, 
on other parts of the coast ? No. H.M. cruisers have, certainly, been 
in the habit of visiting the settlements, but only for the purpose of pro- 
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curing supplied, and of affording, if called upon, aid and. aedialance^to 
the local authorities. No cruiser has ever, at least for' iftanf yean, 
been stationed off the Gold Coast, for the purpose of intercepting 
slavers. May not this fact be taken as another, though a negative, proirf 
of the inefficieffty of a blockading squadron for the prevention of the 
slave-trade ? We can, ourselves, bear testimony to the activity, the 
zeal, the devotedness, with which, for the last ten years, at least, the 
several CoSimanders of H. M. cruisers^on that station have performed 
the repulsive, irksome, and, in Such a climate, dangerous service in 
which they have been engaged; and that their efforts have proved 
abortive is certainly not lo be ascribed to any fault in that quarter, but 
to the mal«adaptation of the means to the end. 

The measures adopted — or, more properly speaking, the course of 
circumstances, wliereby the natives of the Gold Coast were weaned 
from their favourite traffic, and which has already almost rendered the 
slave-trade a matter of history among them-^havQ ever been those, by 
which alone, in our opinion, the same great object will ever be attained 
on other parts of the coast. 

It cannot be too often, or too forcibly, impmiApd upon the Govern- 
ment and people of England, that they stand alone in this matter. The 
other European GovAnmelits, who are nossessed of colonies worked by 
slave-labour, have, doubtless, accorded their assent to the general 
principle of abolition, |jand have, from time to time, made various con- 
cessions which were •deemed «iessential to the working out of that 
principle ; but this acquiescenee *in the views and measures of the 
British Government has, in most instances, been wrung from them with 
difficulty, and, in no instance, have they proved their sincerity by cordial 
and actual co-operation with England. Thus have we not only had to 
contend against the prejudices, habits, and interests of the natives of 
Africa themselves, as well as those of the West India colonists, but 
against the apathy, if not the secret opposition, of most of the European 
Powers. In short, the small minority in Europe, who have 40 long 
laboured, and are still labouring, to suppress the slave-trade, from motives 
of pure philanthropy, have been, and will be, unable to contend with 
the vast majority, whose interests would be damnified — or, which is 
the same thing, who conceive that their interests would be damnified — 
by*its total suppression. Take the world at large, and worldly interests 
will generally prove too strong for those of abstract philanthropy : but 
prove to the Governments of Sfiain and Portugal— make it apparent 
to the merchants and planters of Cuba and Bahia— that the suppression 
of the slave-trade is perfectly reconcilable with the protection ' of 
their interests — that it will impose upon them no 'permamnt pecuniary 
sacrifice — and in a few years that detestable trafiSc will have ceased to 
exist. ^ ■ 

This principle it was, by the application of whicff on the Gold Coast, 
the slave-trade was gradually banished from that part of Africfs Hie 
mere prohibition, by the local authorities, of that trade couidf never,' of 
it^lf, have been sufficient to prevent it, along so extensive a Ime of 
coast, and, in point of fact, cargoes of slaves continued occasionally to 
be shipped off from districts forming part of our settlements for many 
years subsefuent to the passing of the Abolition Aet| ^though the 
means placed at the disposal of the loca^ government of those days 
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exceeded nearly tenfold the ve^ biade^uMe biefins new allotted for the 
eame purfibse* But when ihe niUive M4era. found that the r^ident 
merchanta refused to purcme tbeS^UvlIili^inerchandise-^that they were 
obliged to take thetn to aa'cmoie paj^' bC thebbasty* and there wait for 
the uncertain appearance of a 8lave«ve6ael*-^hat even there the disposal 
of them was attende4 with trouble, delay, and risk, besides rendering 
themselves ^unenable to punishment if discovered by the authorities 
-*Hhey began to discover tbit legitimate commerce, even although 
attended *with more labour, and less profitable, might be equally benefi- 
cial, and certainly was safer. The European merchants, moreover, 
deprived of their accustomed traffic, exerted every means in their power, 
and afforded every encouragement, to induce their usual customers to 
abandon their former tradej^ and to bring from the interior gold, ivory, 
and other articles of produce, instead of slaves. The chiefs and others 
in* the interior, finding the market for slaves upon the coast becoming 
every day more precarious and contracted, and that their usual supplies 
of European and colonial merchandise were orriy to be procured in ex- 
change for gold and ivory, gradually found themselves under tlie neces- 
sity of employing th^r slaves in procuring increased supplies of those 
articles, instead of selling the slaves themselves. Gradually, too — as 
necessity is the mother of iny^ention — other natural sources of wealth 
began to be developed. Palm-oil, previously almost unknown in Europe, 
was discovered to be an excellent substitute for tallow, and, speedily 
becoming an article of commerce, was Caken in rxchan«?e for European 
commodities as readily as gold itselt! * Indian corn, or maize — an article 
of produce to which, during the prevalence of the slave-trade, so little 
attention was paid that during bad seasons the country was frequently 
visited by famine^Indian corn, also, has of late years been so exten- 
sively cidtivated, that quantities are annually exported to the island of 
Madeira (which is now almost entirely supplied from the Gold Coast), 
and even to England. Guinea-grains, too, as well as red and green 
peppen, have become valuable articles of the export trade of the settle- 
ments. 

Thus has a new and legitimate commerce been created and substi- 
tuted for that detestable traffic, by means of which alone, in former 
times, a large portion of the Soudan was supplied with European 
manufactures and other articles of foreign produce. This amazing 
change, too, was gradually brought about during a period when the 
settlements were placed in circumstances of the greatest difficulty and 
danger. From 1807, up to tiie period of the abolition of the African 
Company's charter, the entire' country may be said to have been perpe- 
tually subject to the irruptions, exactions, and oppressions of the Ashan- 
tees, whose power in those /lays was so great that the European forts 
could afford but little protection against it even to the towns and 
villages situated immediately under their guns. Then followed the 
Ashantee war, which necessarily direw the whole country into confusioa 
and anarchy, and deprived it of that security of person and property 
without which neither industry nor commerce can exist. At length, by 
the persevering exertions of the local authorities, peace was concluded 
with Ashantee, whereby our communications with the interior were 
again opened up, and our commercial intercourse with it renewed. 
Then it was that the Government exerted itself to restoi;e— -or, mote coi- 
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'^rectly speakings to 'Ci!Q^yberrH|i^<asd .!oi;ji«r tlirotigbont the etMmtry, . 
without which no (Anrreiwwed 

friendly rdations with'^liMi^ii^^ as would render 

it imposHble for the*ha^e^^i§J{^eiet'ttirtlre'::favctorite^ «nd not-yet 
entirely extirpated, 'elav.e*tiKije. ;' home Government bad at 1ms 

period (unwisely, we think-<rcei^aiwy most uo^Hnately.for the coon* 
try) withdrawn so lai^ge a portion of the support that had always thereto- 
fore been Ranted to the settlements, tliift thp efforts of the local autho- 
rities were cramped, and their tnbasures more par&l and bmit^- than 
the circumstances of the country demanded. Yet, crippled. as their 
resources .were, much has been effected : the slave-trade has been com- 
pletely.suppressed along an extensive line of coast, and has been n- 
placed by a valuable legitimate commerce, nvhich has kept increasing 
from year to year. Were her Majesty’s Government to grant extended 
means, we can confidently assert that this country would reap a rich 
reward in a commerce, the extent and value of wluch it would be diffi- 
cult to over-estimate. We speak not of the large debt of justice which 
England owes to the native popuiatioii of the Gold Coast — of her 
bounden duty to repair in some measure, evetodrt ^ sacrifice, the cruel 
injuries inflicted on them and their forefathers by the slave-trade — but 
we affirm that it is tUb invest of Englajid to extend her influenee, and 
to carry civilization as far as possible, iW a country so rich in natural 
resources as this porti^ of Africa. 

From what we havcgalready atated, the following inferences may, we 
think, be fairly, if not obviously,^fawn ; — 

First, that the means hitherto adopted — the employment, namely, of 
a naval force— for the suppression of the slave-trade, generally, have 
proved utterly futile. Secondly, that on the Gold Coast — comprising 
a long, line of sea-coast — where the slave-trade had been practised for 
centuries, and where it bad more firmly taken root than in any other 

'portion of Africa, another description of means hat proved completely 
effectual fur the abolition of that traffic. Thirdly, that this great objeM 
has been successfully, accomplished at an expense utterly insignificant 
when compared .with that which is required for the maintenance of even 
a single cruiser— which expense, moreover, has been repaid a tliousand- 
fold by the legitimate commerce which lias been called into existence. 
Fourthly, that not only has the slave-trade been* suppressed on the 
Gold Coast, but a valuable legitimate commerce substituted in its stead. 
Fifthly, that as legitimate commSree is the most 'effectual means of 
civilization, a great moral good will be thereby effected. 

. If these inferences arc correct— and thdy are, we think, undeniable — 
may we not, from them, still further infer, that the means which have 
been so successfully employed on one portion of the coast o/ Africa, in 
annihilating the slave-trade, would be equally •successful elsewhere ? 
By no other means, in our opinion, will the slave-trade ever be sno- 
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DIARY OF A RUNT TO THE NORTH COAST OF FRANCK.* 

We were nearly all day getting to Vire, a very neat pretty town. 
walked out, while they changed horses, to the promenade of the Chateau^ 
a ruin hanging over a deep valley which half surrounds the town. 
The view from under the trees here is beautiful. There was something 
very attractive in this romant^b spot at the back of the town ; so much 
so, that I had to run for it to catch the diligence ; which, though it came 
up the chief street, yet was obliged to turn short round and go back the 
way we came, the road striking off at a right angle, in consequence of 
the town being on a high ridge in the midst of these hills. 

As this is not far from tlie coast, I was surprised to hear that there is 
hut a single English person living here — a lady, who has been in France 
so long, that she must be French by this time. 

The brightest moonlight is very deceiving as to objects passed on the 
road, or the country at a distance. Colours are gone : one sees things, 
indeed, but not as they really are. In this way, though the heights of 
Avranches were plau^mough before us, yet the long, low, muddy road 
to it seemed interminable, till we began to ascend the hill by which the 
road winds up to it. Nor w^s there any fiarm getting to it at night ; 
for at first sight Avranches is a miserable looking place. It improves, 
however, on acquaintance, or one*s wonder wo/ild be great at so many 
English having selected it as a residence : fevioer now to be sure than 
ten years ago : at this moment there^re said to be about two hundred, 
mostly poor families. 

If, however, the town itself is no great things, the country round is 
very rich ; and the view across towards Granville, and to seaward, in- 
cluding that singular rock Mount St. Michel, is very fine. 

I looked about the town with some curiosity after certain outward 
signs of the congregation of several hundreds of us English for so many 
years<>in so small a markeMown ; but except a few houses, a little 
neatish, on the road to Dol, and a few more on the Boulevard de VEat^ 
where they are building (as if they had just thought of it), I could trace 
no signs of our whereabout In truth, we make little impression on the 
French : our extra francs are all very well, and we are tolerated, perhaps 
coveted slyly to occupy their spare floors, or spare houses ; but beyond 
this we are not felt. ^ A man might drive a garden chair and pony or 
pair about for ever, and not find an imitator. So do they look on our 
nice convenient or neat contrivances of all sorts with the most nonchalant 
shrug — possibly adding, “ ce st assez bien,** or ce^st drole,'* 

There are just two hotels in the town — the greatest is the HStel de 
France — with very much the air of a great barn ; and here I was fain 
Xq put up 'with a little dirty hole of a room, with the papering hanging 
down on all sidesy^garnislied with cobwebs. The entrance to this wing 
(facing on the barn-yard) was through a sort of coal-hole, or stow-hole 
of all sorts of dirty litter and lumber, the rest of the house, in neatness 
and comfort, being much on a par ; and yet here they boast of lo4^ing 
all the English Johnny Newcomes for this last quarter of a century— ^no 
UEiconsiderable number. With such a landlord and landlady things Ri^e 
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not likely to improve ; and yet this house has great capabilities-^-excel- 
lent rooms of all sorts. . A little paste and paint, a scrubbing Brush and 
soap, and a gallon of white-wash, and the whole might be - metamor- 
]ihosed into an excellent house in two or three hoars. It would have 
done them good, and every body else, to have flogged Monsieur aitd 
Madame into it. Eloquence, 1 am persuaded, would he totally lost on 
them, though incessant, for the term of their natural lives. Neither 
could it in an angel, abate a franc of thefl: extortion ; a cat would fafc 
the best argument. 1 have no paftence with such animals. 

As a sample of their extortion — ^their impudence — here is a place 
renowned for its cheap supply of fish of all descriptions, and almost at 
all times. Knowing this, 1 ventured to beg Madame to let me have 
one or two for breakfast. • Herrings were in season, and in cart-loads — 

I would rather have had any other fish to be sure, but no matter, a 
couple of the tiniest I ever beheld were placed before me. By com- 
putation these herrings must have been bought at a •very small fraction 
of a farthing, and they figured in my bill at a franc extra ! This, at 
Avranches, on the western confines of Normandy ! ' 1 am more and 
more convinced, that of all impudent* impositions^t hotels, the French 
are the coolest and most unconscionable. People may contend for the 
palm to the Italians — f doulft it. ^ 

Rambling about the town, which is very small (perhaps a popubtion 
of 5000), in the Rue D|pie — I came across the encouraging sign-board 
of a small preparatory school. It was impossible to pass and not read 
the recommendation at the foot oS the board 

A<1 normas studii sapiens accurrc jiiventa, 

'i>' Nobis infertur conscia luce hdes.’* 

There is much, in a particular spot, to give a fortuitous value to a few 
words. In my eyes they not only made the poor master’s domicile, 
albeit very modest, look more respectable, but it raised the whole street 
in my estimation : may the little ones flock to him ! By the way, there 
is a large grammar-school, or lycSe^ on the north side of the town, of 
two or three hundred boys, who have the range of a botanical garden 
close to them on the slope of the hill overlooking the river and bay. 
This is their academic grove, where they lounge in groups under the 
tree| at least, if they don’t trouble themselves about jdants much; but 
even walking thus among them at last begets a taste that way. A 
happy combination — such an indulgence, 1 am ^afraid, could not be 
given to our boys ; they would s^on make a fine garden of it ; here 
not a thing is touched or hurt. There are few or no exotics, and the 
only flowers dahlias. The botanic professor keeps a nursery opposite, 
killing two small birds with one stone ; not but tliat his public garden is 
kept in very good order, so that the implied economy of ^the thing 
speaks in its favour. An intelligent old mail 1 recollected to have 
spoken to yesterday in the (a public enclosure within the walls 

of the once bishop’s palace) '! now found . to be the floral p^offfssorb 
assistant, at work on one of the borders. The ** Bon olMgiy 

folltpved as we mutually touched our hats, on which 1 said a few civil 
words on the good order of the garden, in return for his telling me 
that a fine statue I was looking at the day before was presented to the 
town by the'%mperor. It is colossal, of one of those aUe soldiers who 
^rung up during the last war, and were cult down in early life : this 
U. St JovBN.j&o. 115| JuiA, 1838, P 
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was the General Yalhubert, a townsman, killed at the Battle of Auster- 
litz ; lie is supposed to have just been hit, and is supporting himself on 
his sword. Here is an example of an able artist’s retaining our modern 
costume, and at the same time all the grace of an antique statue, by the 
management of the folds of his cloak, which is ably and unaffectedly 
draped round the lower part of the figure. Every part of tliis fine statue 
is noble, and in perfect keeping with the affecting moment of his fall. 

16th October. — I haveibecn reading (until driven from the tablei by 
the stupid garpon laying tlie plates* of half-a-dozen commis voyageur 
yahoos all round me, with no light to read by elsewhere) Scribe’s last 
comedy, “ La Camaraderie,” ou “ La Courte Echelle.” It is capital. 
In wit and fun it comes very near our School for Scandal ; giving one 
an excellent idea of the literary cabals of Paws, witli their contrivances, 
together with all kinds of mcdiocrilees^ bustling botherbies, to push each 
other into place, or at least reputation — a sort of mutual assurance-of- 
celebrity-society — jolly dogs, boon companions, puffing each other right 
and left, just as we have it in our own world "bf letters — and the good 
things going at Court and about town. Scribe's dramatis •penona* 
consists of a cunnings knave of a^doctor, a small poet, a fustian editor, 
a heavy painter, a vulgar rich publisher^ a stupid peer, and n frothy 
sentimentalising novelist. way of sauce to this fry, there is a good- 
natured fool of a young fellow who has more good sense than all the 
rest put together (without, however, being over^'^rdened himself). Tiieir 
great word among each other (aided ky good cheer, as the cement that 
sticks them together) is “push me,*IHl push thee.” 

Thus this band of blockheads contrive, by hook or crook, to make 
each other of consequence by simply banishing all jeiilousy among 
themselves and exalting each other to the skies ! Thus the publisher 
prints likenesses of this jlliisirious band, puffs their scribblings, and 
pockets the sale of both ; the poet ])raises tlic prose writer, who, in 
turn, bedaubs tlie rhymer, and writes up the painter in liis paper ; while 
the (ksetor, already brought, into fashionable practice and a professor’s 
chair by the clique, runs about magnifying the sublime genius of his 
dear friends. The whole play is full of truth, wit, and humour : it has 
had a great run at the Theatre Fran^ais, amidst the hearty laughter of 
crowds, where, generally speaking, they do not often laugh. 

The woman of the library where I got the play (the only stationer in 
the place) told me thp town was too^oor, with all the help of the Eng- 
lish^ to support a circulating library*. This was the only book she lent 
out, and at five sous an hour, as nobody would buy it at five francs, she 
said ; so that she made it an exception, to get back her money — for such 
an unheard-of extravagance as 4s. for a fivc-act play ! 

What would she have said to some of our dull modern perpetrations 
in five acts at five khHlings ? Her plan was not a bad one — by the 
hour] Our libraries should adopt it, as the only means of getting' 
books^ne inquires for “ not yet returned” by their lazy subscribers. 

17th. — I tried to make my way through the dense crowd of the mar-^ 
ket tl^is morning : it was hard work ; but a French crowd is nevi^r a 
troublesome or a wicked one^-^no picking pockets, no fighting, but 
there’s shoving enough sans ceremonie, 1 never saw such immense 
lumps of fresh butter (wliich they weigh, as well as other things, at 
pub&c scales at fixed stations of the market). Fowls, geese, ducks, 

i i, . 
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eggs, salt fish, vegetables, and fruit in loads. This is the sterlipg attrac* 
tion to us emigrant English, here or elsewhere — the grand essential : 
we must go on eating, whatever else we do, or don't do ; children, too, 
must be fed : patriotism, or taste, nay, comfort itself, all sink into 
insignificance compared with this ; they do well enough to talk of. So 
that the mere town itself is a matter of mere moonshine— ^-whether 
pretty or ug)y, whether gay, intellectual^ and amusing, ot a boofish 
hole, presided over by the Hdtel dc France. The country it is that is 
good ; all necessaries in abundance : in its appearance here, and ail 
along, it puts me constantly in mind of home ; thickly wooded, orchards, 
hedges, prettily undulated and well cultivated : the farm-houses, too, are 
more thickly sprinkled over the whole ; the peasantry well dressed, with 
a saucy independence aboflt them very rcfresliing. 

I think to-day I have seen two Englishmen taking a sort of quarter- 
deck turn together on the P/ace opposite the hotel — men looking like 
anxious fathers of families, and dressed in the Frendi way ; there was, 
too, a countrywoman at tfie library, who Madame told me painted por- 
traits : these, and three smiling little faces at a window, were all I could 
say I saw of the English part of the town. ^ 

As I have ob3crved,^my l^otel was not particularly enticing or com- 
fortable. Thrice had I promenaded the* Botanic Garden for its fine 
view — so it was time to be off. 1 was obliged to take coach at the 
rival tavern up llic HigUStreet. There is no regular coach on to St. 
Malo, only a kind of ^’^correspohdqnce,” as they call their villanous 
contrivances. Luckily the road^ are very good ; and away we went 
westward, leaving Normandy at Po/tt Orson twelve miles on, where a 
muddy little tide river crosses the road ; the sea-shore not far off in 
sight, on the right ; everywliere the sands running out at low water for 
miles — 1 think they say, at Mont St. Michel, as much as three leagues! 
so flat is the beach. By the w'ay, the Bock of St. Michel has a castle 
and village on it : state-prisoners are sometimes lodged there ; there ’are 
none just now. It looks close beneath Avranches, and yet it is or 
twelve miles by the road to it, which decided me not to go, as I have no 
great curiosity for sight seeing j my share of it from the Botanic Garden 
sufficed. 

We were transferred to the Rhennes diligence at Do], in Brittany ; 
an Ugly old town, with a fine old church of one tower, the other never 
finished. How many churches are jn the same plight on the continent ! 
There was a sort of fair — Hag-fair, for never did I see such an assem- 
blage of frippery, including old iron. 1 asjeed for buckwheat cakes at a 
cabaret next the coach-ofHce, where wc had to wait an hour. The 
Bonne “ Mon Dieu'd,** and said they had Just eaten the last ; hut if I 
could wait — ? They make mush in this pftrt o/ the world, too, of the 
meal of Indian corn, the Polenta of Daly. I wc^it fairing, and got 
some gingerbread ; but French gingerbread is deceitful gingerbread, 
it has no ginger in it: it would be too spicy. I often wonder how 
French grocers came to be called ipiciers^ Words and their original 
meaning are of\en strangely at variance. Thus we will have de 
joie** (bondre) to mean the firing a salute, the French salve and 
dishabille fot en nkgli§;ie^ &c. This affectation of French terms^ upside 
down, is as Had (rather more absurd) as their blunders with our 
language, 

• * u o 
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There was an intelligent English gentlewoman in the cot/jpe, travelling 
quite alone to St Servans, where she told me she had lived some years^ 
in the midst of quite a colony of English, who prefer it to the town of 
St. Malo itself, separated only by the harbour from it. She had been 
to England on business, and was returning honw / 1 look on all such 

exiles with a sort of foolish wonder. ' This lady, a person of education 
and property, in the wane of life, speaking very little, il^rench badly, 
dressed very singularly, thoroughly English in her ways of thinking — 
what can she find at St. Servans? Well, never mind ; but thus, un- 
fortunately, moneyed people go and confer its benetit on France, 
taking it from England. In the same way our emigrants to the United 
States, of the working classes, are all the best of our working people — 
small farmers, and the most sober and carefuf of our day-labourers and 
their wives and children. We need not mind the thinning of our popula- 
tion, but it is the manner of it that is by degrees leaving us a land of a 
few rich, and a great many beggars. The scum of our lower classes, 
unhappily, cannot get away from England, bntil transported ! So in 
France, Belgium, and Italy, wc meet with none but fixed income 
persons, the very on «3 that encoiWage industry, increase markets ; in 
short, who do the most good where they sif dowq. 

Not far from Dol we got out fairly on the beach, the road sweeping 
round a bay fringed with windmills all in full fly, knocking their arms 
about close on the road ; so close, that 1 am si*re no horse not used to 
it could be got by safely. Our littlp s^ong na^s trotted on, and never 
minded. St. Malo is approached aldng a narrow sandy isthmus. As 
we entered the only land gate, several groups of fine English girls 
passed us, walking round (the tide being in) from the town to St. 
Servans. 1 longed to speak to those dear fair exiles, as something 
like a groan escaped me — and yet, why ? English girls take to France 
as naturally as pigs do squeak. 

St. Malo is a singular town. It has something the air of being cut 
out oVthe rock where it stands, its walls, streets, and all — not a spare 
inch of land — the immense solid stone houses, five and six stories high, 
peeping over the ramparts, running close to them all round. 

The houses are immense ; notwithstanding, their upper stories have 
hard work to look over the sea and land, and get a little air and « un- 
shine, and yet the place is not such a dirty hole as I have heard it 
described. Howeyer, daylight is cei^ainly at a premium in all the streets 
not facing the ramparts, from the great height of the buildings and narrow- 
ness of the streets. Some of them put you in mind of walking in the 
bottom of a well. I have no (toubt very pleasant and cool in hot summers, 
and certainly very well sheltered from storms in winter. This wliole 
fort and t^wn is only^ a^square of about six hundred yards. It is gar- 
risoned, and the only land gate is shut very strictly at night A second 
gate opens on the harbour, by which people can pass round at low water, 
and ^here they cross in passage-boats when the tide is in, backwards 
and forwards to the suburb of St Servans. ^ There are two other 
gates opening on the foot of. the rock to seaward, one on a 8«nall 
island connected at low water, where M. de Chateaubriand (tliia, 
is his native town) is having his mausoleum ej^cavated within 7 a 
fort on it. About this time he wrote to the . paper^ to «.lay it was 
true that he had come from Paris himself to superintend this monument, 
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being engaged on a iriore melancholy task, attending the sick bed-side 
of his Mrife ; if more melancholy it may be called, than a man’s digging 
his own grave, whatever vanity might have been mixed up with it by 
implication. 

The tides rise here forty-two feet, lashing the outer walls of the town 
furiously ([ see a date on them of 1656). It enters the gateways, so 
that there remains but one practicable on the causeway. 1 think this 
harbour is ^remarkable, as the cleanest J ever saw. On the tide s 
receding, a string of people arc idirectly seeh on the sands crossing to 
St. Servans, threading tlieir way through the shipping high and dry, 
close to the landing. The distance straight across may be rather more 
than half a mile, all a fine dry hard sand, and no offensive smells from 
the usual slime and sea- weed, &c., except, perhaps, close under the 
eastern toners. They are, just now, running out piers from both sides 
of the harbour, further to narrow and protect the entrance, together with 
a basin, nearly finished, on the St. Servans side. It would appear that 
St. Servans has sprung up out of the country residences (now forming 
a town) of the richer merchants of St. Malo, who have, since the 
Peace, let them to the thick-coming English, contenting themselves 
with their old town-houses ; few or no English, except those travelling, 
staying in St. Malo. These^eople made fortunes: some of them during 
the war by their privateers. Often they Were taken, but often escaped 
us by their fast sailing, and the dangerous intricacies of this iron-bound 
coast. Once among tifese frowning ledges of rocks in the offing, and 
our cruisers were obligtid to hauf off. 

There arc two rival hotels hAc. The H6tel d^Angleterre^ I think, 
hiis an English mistress ; but some of us were induced to follow pretty 
Mademoiselle Michelle to the HStel Franklin^ jammed up in a close 
corner of the Rue Petit Judas, Here we found ourselves in a dark- 
ness visible ; but there is a good table d*h6te, and the house is carefully 
kept by very obliging, civil people. M. Ic Blanc is, besides, a pdtissier 
and “ daubeur,*' a term m the art of cookery I see for the first time. 

All through this country you are invited, as you step out of th^e dili- 
gence, to the different hotels by the maid-servants. On this occasion, 
there was no resisting the large black eyes of Mademoiselle Michelle 
against the pretensions of mure importunate rivals for our custom. 
There was an air of coquetterie, with a certain insouciance, that took 
me prisoner at once to the Franklin Hotel in Little Judas Street, where 
1 found she had an equally handsome elder sister, both acting as waiters 
at table ; where, indeed, they seemed sufficiently tormented by the coarse 
assiduities of two or three young French pfficers, and as many commis 
voyageurSf if possible, a more impertinent class of travellers, who are 
found the constant stock in hand of ail the tables d^fi6te, — a set much on 
a par with our travellers for shops, only anT inlipitp deal more ignorant 
and presuming, always great politicians on the Uto^aan side, talking a 
great deal in a dogmatical strain, and understanding nothing, hardly 
their own mother-tongue; but in this they have a wonderful victory 
over any unhappy Englishman who ventures to speak. French polite- 
nes# is proverbial in general intercourse, but it cannot be fairly so un- 
derstood with the people of this stamp met at hotel tables ; on the con- 
trary : at our firs^l^ dinner we were all English on one side of ttie table, 
drawn up in MtUle array against all French on the other. ' Not a wont 
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crossed the table, and one or two attem]f>t8 on our parts to make the 
conversation general was met by a short answer or silence. This 
might possibly be mere accident; so it was, I dare say ; but the manner, 
was equally repulsive, as if they took offence previously at our talking 
English to each other. The French, who from conceit and idleness, 
never attempt to learn our tongue, for which they affect a supreme con- 
tempt, yet are very sensitive if we converse together in English on such 
occasions. There is a kind of tyranny in this particular, ev«ii in the best 
French society ; it is expected that we are to go on hammering at bad 
French for their advantage — perhaps not for their amusement, and no 
thanks to them ; for a bad pronunciation or bad grammar docs not tickle 
them as it does us ; it only produces mistake and confusion, of which 
they take a sly advantage. 1 wish, with all my heart, our people 
would not be so fond of giving it to tliem, particularly our women. 
There was one at table to-day, who must needs make her execrable 
French particularly conspicuous. 1 longed to stop her mouth with a 
potato— it is so huhiiliating. 

i8lh. — In tolerably calm weather the ramparts here are a pleasant 
promenade all round llie town. I luive been exploring the gloomy 
streets — admiring the" excellence ol the houses — their magnificence, in- 
deed, in size and strength — and wondering how it has happened in a 
little village-like sea port! The key to this enigma is, no doubt, trade 
and privateers in long wars. There is still some litths trade — two or 
three sail even to India, a few small craft buildir^^ over on the St. Servans 
side, with from thirty to forty sail in^ harbourj* cliiefly coasting. The 
greatest activity seems in timber everywhere, even on our own shores. 
There is a theatre here at the corner of a small square, almost the only 
breathing place to be found : here they are building a new town-hall. 
There is, too, a spirited statue of the old school of, £ think, Jean Bart, 
who is a great favourite in all French sea-ports. 

Though there is not a vestige left of the beautiful fast-sailing vessels 
built and fitted out here during the war, yet they have still the name of 
good builders, and lately sent round two handsome sloops-of-war to 
Brest. 

They have one small French steam-boat running to and from Dinan, 
up the river, the mouth of which opens across the bay without the har- 
bour’s mouth, near the small town and pays of Dinars— a spot, by* the 
way, renowned for its extraordinary women’s caps, a la coq. Michelle 
and her sister are very proud of these ugly, odd-shaped things. Amidst 
all the varieties of the provincial women’s caps this is surely the most 
curious; such an elaborate contrivance-— quite indescribable — except that 
it is something like a cock’s comb. Then, again, the cap of St. Malo, 
and the country hereabouts, is of another indescribable, fiattish folding 
of muslim No wonjlc^ the" Dinars’ girls carry their heads so high. 1 
talked to Michell^r. about her’s; she said it did not signify, she should 
neve[ leave it off — no, not for the finest satin or Leghorn bonnet — no, 
not to be a grande dame. French girls are certainly very excellent 
philosophers, and, like the best male ones, will reason most unreasonably. 
Still, I must confess, her reasons were better than mine, for 1 certttinly 
had no good reason for not liking her cap. 

The Franklin, though a pretty good hotel for a Famch one, yet is no 
exception to the rest ^11 through mis country : not to be had— 
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no pen and ink — ^no place to $it down in except the constant ^le a 
manger^ whore Michelle and her sister were as constantly employed in (he 
takings away or preparations for the different sets of feeding animals ; 
so f hunted for a cq/6% the best close by, a very poor afiair ; with a paper 
to be sure, but of a week old, and having been worn out by the fiafntuif: 
the coffee, coloured water. It is a mistake to suppose the French make 
better cofl'ee than ourselves ; out of Paris they do not. 1 find they 
drink tea a^reat deal at ail the cafh; such stufi'! not but that they have 
good tea enough, but they only put a pinch<or teaspoon-full in the pot, 
with warm water — boiling water is by no means strictly essential with 
French ideas of tea drinking; but they are extremely particular in having 
a little silver strainer dangling at the end of the spout, a refinement, 
they think, on our plain pouring, that settles the (question of supremacy. 

1 amused myself on tlift sands of the harbcflu* this evening watching the 
string of passengers across to and from St. Servans, and the hurry of the 
lagdasts to save their tide. It rushes in so suddenly up a certain nar- 
row channel, where there is a sort of little stone causeway across to step 
on, that they had to ritii for it : a group of English ladies only saved 
their distance and slices by a step ; and a good many behind, French 
girls and boys, were fain to take tiff their shoes and stockings, taking 
each other’s hands in^ Indian file, so as not to miss the footing over the 
stones as the water poured over ; each sjde they would have been up to 
their waists. 'Fhis deceitful approach of the tide always takes one by 
surprise; it creeps alciog so still, so slow, and quiet apparently, in the 
distance, and on its first turn. € was lucky to escape the rain which they 
complain of all along this rocl#y coast. They say it rains as much at 
Brest, for instance, as at Plymouth ; which is, 1 dare say, very near the 
truth, from exactly the same causes ; but, in addition, they accuse Brest of 
being unhealthy. 

There is an opposition diligence from this, direct to Dinan, going 
westward (the regular one goes back first to Dol). This cro8s*road 
speculation is, like all the others 1 have by misfortune got into, a. most 
unmerciful crib, in which you are cramped up, with no sort of regard to 
any admitted proportions of the human body. Such horses ! such end- 
less stoppages! such rattlc«trap make-shifts and contrivances! but it 
was a fine day, and over a fine country ; we drove round, and remained 
ai» hour lingering about St. Servans, which consists, by the way, of one 
long, ugly street, and a few dirty alleys next the water; with the rest 
made up of houhes in their own gardens, spread^ in a good wide semi- 
circle, and looking tolerably neat and well, — all,*ol course, inhabited by 
Eughsli. They have, too, a circulating library, and an English hotel, 
the outside of which did not look to me extremely inviting. 

Jogging along very quietly, thinking of nothing at all, 1 was startled, 
five miles on, by a sentinel on the road side at the gate, leading in, I 
found, to a fort and powder magazines. * * 

A detachment do duly here from St. Malo. 1 couldn’t heljp thibking 
— “ now, what can they want with a fort in such a spot as this W^wliat 
for?” Why, they have their good reasons, of cours, plenty *as black- 
berries. 1 might have cried, “ pish but let it be known I was nearly 
cruslied in the coupb between a great fat woman and a plump curi^ who 
took snuff imin^rately. Mem., all French clergymen snuff, Mv eyes 
were in daa|;eimpm the close propinquity of each scattering flourish \ I 
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only saved them by turning to a broken pane of glass whenever the box 
made its appearance. How little do we Hnow what is for our good in 
this world ! This very broken pane I had grumbled at at starting, as it 
let in the keen morning air; but the diligence people knew what was 
good for me, which I was candid enough to be sensible of very quickly. 

With a good share of up and down hill we got to Dinan by eleven 
o’clock; that is, in five hours; 1 think about fifteen miles;, crossinif 
the river over a bridge, and qp a very long, steep hill into the Uisn» 
which is charmingly placdd over the, river, with a noble vievr oti all 
sides^particularly towards St. Malo. 

1 don’t wonder at this being a favourite place of the Englisli-^there 
are four hundred here. Going on, a Frenchman (who writes the Dinan 
Gazette, a most superabundantly clever fellow into the bargain, and a 
lawyer besides), to give me an idea of the advance in the place since 
the "English residence, said, that at the Peace there was just one piano 
to be heard at Dinan, and now the ** Demoiselles Anglaises ont sixty.” 
He informed me, bebides, that he was an amateur on the violin, and in 
great request amidst the said young ladies to accompany them on the 
piano. Before 1 was aware of all this, as wc passed up to the H6tel do 
la PostCf 1 had observed a group of* well-dressed English girls, escorted 
by two beavx sitting on the step of a house iij the street, opposite a most 
picturesque gaol — the tower oS some grand ruined chateau in days of 
yore. 

1 longed to speak to this party — as if no othe#*than isolated exiles in 
this out-o’-the-way spot. It was only id my imac(ination, forgetting that 
steam-boats twice a-week ply between Jersey and St, Malo, and thence 
here in two or three hours ; so that in two clays, any fine lady shopping 
in her carriage at Howell and James's, with all her chickens feminine 
about her; or let us say of a June Tuesday in Kensington Gardens, or 
a Zoological Sunday, — may be, if she pleases, sitting on these very steps, 
or safely lodged chez M, le Jtoy^Jils of the Posfe, on the Place at Dinan, 
enjoying very good coffee, and bread and butter, at that identical inn. 
I menfton it gratefully, for though the coffee was good (so very extra- 
ordinary !) the landlady only asked the moderate sum of ten sous. 

I pray she may never gel acquainted with her sister hostess of the 
AvrancAes tavern ; it would be a pity. 

The usual two hours’ halt and change of coaches here turned out well ; 
the day being lovely, 1 struck across the square, and by the church 
found out a nice propi^ade on the hitpging terrace, from whence 1 Itad 
a most superb view of the river winding among its steep hills, and a fine 
country far as the eye can reagli, together with the romantic suburbs of 
the town itself. This is the prettiest place 1 have seen : the tide comes 
up only to the bridge ; above which the river is a small but limpid 
stream. It^was evident ^nou^h the presence of some foreign impetus 
here, — in the new Imu^s building over the river banks, and the neat 
order of the garden houses scattered about. 

A liftle way on out of the town we came to an English windmill, 
with the small extra-turning fly-wlieel above, on our most improved 
models; close to which my eyesight was further regaled by a vdia 
being built quite d VAnglaise^ with bowed w'ings, bay-windows, &c. I 
was told this was a Monsieur, bit by AngUmaniory^^mihXo follow! 
but 1 must not be too sure of this rara avis i there wiK dbrtain queer 
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imaginative upper story stuck on the wings of his house that struck me 
as very 'Freheb '(certainly not English), that spoiled the qompact sim^ 
plicity of his iirst*floor, — an improvement selon Monsieur saM.da^e^ 
At this spot several of my countrymen and women passed us> walking 
into town, from their residence close to the mill ; a very ordinary-looking 
farm-house, of twin-doors, that would not be put up with in England hy 
pibple living on their incomes, however small. But this very cheap 
country is net to be withstood by half-p^y odicers with families, Who 
form the bulk of those here : 120/. k-year (or 3000 f.) is thought a very 
respectable competence : on this, the lawyer assured me, they gave very 
charmanie soirees; and so they may, since nothing is expected on such 
oceastoiis beyond tea, a haha and echaudees^ and a little wine and water, 
or eau sucrie. On this foqting society is not the serious affair it unfor- 
tunately is among ourselves, even in remote country places, where 
people give each other ostentatious feeds, and do contrive to live very 
nearly, if not quite as expensively as in London ! 

This is a romantic country— full of ruins of castles, once stern and 
tyrannical enough. 

We have been the whole day and ajittle of the night getting to St; 
Brieuc, crossing several bands of heath — an uncommon thing — and 
some very steep hills b};* Jugcih, a wild preUy place, with its sheets of 
water, dilapidated town, rocks, and old castle ; and Lamballe, a poor 
town with a handsome church, from whence that beautiful and unhappy 
princess took her title ; put thus ^ct threw a kind of interest round 
it. I looked about for her once chgt^an ^ — not that she may ever have 
been here during her whole short and unhappy life ! 

(To be continued.) 


NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION TO COORG IN 1834 . 

Part IV. 

WESTF.BN AUXILIARY FORCE — LIEUT.-COL. JACKSON. 

As the night of the 3rd drew near jthe enemy in ipcieasing numbers 
closed on the body under command of Lieut-ColonelJackson, which 
had been rather dispirited by the events of thje day. From the attitude 
assumed by the Coorgs it became absolutely necessary to send out 
strong piquets, to maintain a circle of sentries around the camp, and to 
make every preparation for a night attack. • The^tents were pitched ; 
but the sick, wounded, and ammunition guard, were all t^at remained in 
camp tb occupy them ; the remainder watching for the expected approach 
of the enemy.^ The followers, none of whom had previously seen' a dliot 
fired, were dismayed at the loss inflicted on the reconnoitring party ; 
and, feeing to he led still further into the deep jungle, availed themi*. 
selves or the darkness of the night to escape from camp, and deserted 
in such numbers as to disorganise the commissariat, and to renderjit a* 
matter of the grey ^M iffioultv to collect sufficient carriage for tbe sfek 
and wounded 6n tie morning of the 4thT-wh^, induced by the defi-* 
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cieiicy of water in tlie position he occupied^ and the assurance of ibe 
head man of the village of Padampolly that he would there obtain a 
sufficient number of coolies, the Lieut^Colonel retreated on the Pagoda 
of Moodenoor, where there was a good and strong position near to that 
village. The road lay across dry rice<-field8, and through jungle ; but 
skirmishers were thrown out in sufficient numbers to deter the Cooigs 
from an attack. The information Colonel Jackson had received provW, 
however, false, the inhabitants abandoning the village at4iis approach, 
^and, so far from obtaining men td enable him to advance, a body of 
sixty, the remainder of the dooly-bearers attached to the 48th, deserted 
during the night of the 4th. The position occupied now had, however, 
one advantage — namely, that water could be obtained in plenty without 
fighting fur it ; but it wac commanded at t^e distance of 200 or 300 
yards by a wooded hill, from which the enemy kept up a fire of mus- 
ketry on the camp during the night, without, however, any other effect 
than that of making the men sleep “ eii podtion*' with their arms beside 
them, ready to repel an attack should it be attempted. Lieut.-Colonel 
Jackson might have killed some of his commissariat bullocks, which, 
with the rice he had, would ha\ie enabled him to maintain this ground 
for some time against a larger force than the Coorgs could at that mo- 
ment have brought against him ; but it Was impossible to check deser- 
tion. Harsh measures to the followers would have closed the chance 
of procuring more ; and it was possible that some of the younger Sepoys, 
perpetually fired on by the hidden ^'Joorgs, 4nd harassed with nightly 
watching to protect the camp, liave yielded to the temptation held 
out to them of throwing off their accoutrements and escaping into the 
jungle. With stockades in front and rear, and discontented Mapillays 
from Canara, attracted by the hope of plunder, joining the Coorgs, the 
force thus situated would, unless strongly supported, have been ulti- 
mately cut off to a man. It may be said that dependence might have 
been had on the assistance or success of the other forces ; that they 
vvdlild succeed was more than probable — but that they would have sent 
support in time 1 much doubt: and the Coorgs proved by their conduct 
on the .5lh and 6th that they were no longer under the control of their 
Rajah, and, if the stronger party, would have killed and plundered all 
they could. Their policy during their many previous wars, cither with 
the low country chieftains to the westward, or with the Mysoriaffs, was 
to allow them to enter the country with but little opposition, to lead 
them on with tfie appearance of •conquest, to abandon a few old arms, 
and to retire to the strongest positions in the interior of their mount*'dn 
hold — which, being nearfy impregnable, exhausted the provisions and 
patience of their adversaries, who, on attempting to retire with the glory 
of havjng penetrated sa far, found the stockades they had forced or 
turned so easily oti \heir advance re-garrisoned with a more determined 
enemy on thefir retreat. Thus, checked in front, and harassed on the 
fiSnks and in the rear by an active enemy, who, secure in his knowledge 
of the jungle paths, laughed at their confusion, and spared neither sick 
nor wounded who might fall into his hands, the general result of a 
small force entering Coorg was its utter extinction — should it itbt have 
been attacked in scorn, and plundered and driven back on its first 
entr&nce into the country. The force under {ip»t.-Coloncl Jackson 
was too strong for the letter plan, independent ofthe Chance of pfonder 
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whieli the second gave, which was attempted, and very nearly with 
success. 

On the 4th the Coorgs in front of Lieut.-Colonel Jackson received 
.orders to suspend hostilities, as did their forces opposite to Colonels 
Stewart, Fowlis, &c., who advanced further into the country unopposed : 
they were too strong for their antagonists, who left them ; and, coming 
to increase the force employed against Jackson, kept back the white 
flag, and suitounded him in large numbers, s 

On the morning of the 5th hh found that, owing to desertion of 
coolies and the death of many bullocks, means of carriage for the 
wounded, ammunition, &c., were wanting : to supply this, some of the 
oflicers cheerfully sacrificed part of their baggage or tents — for which, 
by the bye, some allowai^pe ought to have been made them ; and the 
force retired towards the village of Korica, distant about five miles. 
When about half*way there, and passing through a deep and difficult 
gorge, surrounded by hills and forests of inconceivable wildness, the 
advanced guard, which W2U3 led by the Lieut.-Colonel, with the guide, 
sustained a heavy fire from every part of the jungle. 

The Brigade-Major, Captain M‘Cleverty, H.M. 48th, here had his 
second horse killed, and a few casualties occurred ; but the extreme 
pains the Coorgs had tsiken ib mask their position, which at first pre- 
vented their being seen by our skirmishers, also led to the slight injury 
done by their Are, which only placed nine rank and file Aors de combat 
Whilst busy in repelling this attack, some of the Coorgs, taking 
advantage of the close cover an^ ^ery confined nature of the road, 
slipped into the intervals unavoidably occurring in the line, and brutally 
massacred some of the sick, wounded, and followers. One or two 
Sepoys who were taken were tortured in the jungle, and made to call 
on their European officers for assistance previous to their being 
murdered ; and the body of a man of the 48th was mutilated and 
thrown across the pathway. The ammunition and arrack bullocks, 
terrified at the noise thrown back from the hills bounding the ravfhe, 
threw off their loads and dashed wildly into the jungle, and the con- 
fusion for the moment was great. A bold attempt was made, on an 
open spot with a mud wall running across it, to cut off the rear-guard ; 
but in this the Coorgs failed, losing between twenty and thirty men. 
They Vere also beaten off from the ammunition. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jackson, having directed the officer in command to take up a position 
on an open hill a little beyond the rafine, and to halt them to allow the 
rear to close up, advanced himself with a party into the jungle to drive 
out the Coorgs. Finding their ambuscade ^discovered, they retreated, 
and passed in large bodies round the foot of the hill we then occupied, 
to take up some other position in advance. • 

The labour of catching and re-loading the frightened cattle was great, 
the heat intense ; and some of the Europeans, having stove in a cask of 
arrack, and seen the mangled body of their comrade, were half-maddenffi, 
and all thoughts of giving quarter to the enemy abandoned by them. 
Skirmishing continued all the way to Korica, where, entering some dry 
rice-fl^s close to the village, the force halted an hour, and then moved 
on to a fine open encamping-ground, which it had previously occupied 
on its advance from^ombla. The road was lined with the skirmfshecs 
of the enemy, iVbo^^idden in bushes, or in tim foliage of large tree^ 
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some distance in the thick jungle, fired at their leisure at the retreating 
party. iThc only obstacle of any importance betvreen Korica and the 
intended encamping-ground was a barrier about nine feet high, made of 
the trunks of trees wattled together, crossing the road, and extending to 
stime distance on either flank ; this the enemy were preparing to occupy 
in force. One 6-pounder howitzer would have knocked it about their 
ears in five minutes, but that the force had not ; so parties were detached 
to attack in reverse, whidi the enemy perceiving, abandoned the barrier, 
and the force, passing through a small opening which had been cu^ by 
the pioneers on the advance, reached its halting-ground a little before 
sunset, after a most harassing and fatiguing day. 

Previous to marching this day a melancholy accident occurred. A 
young officer of the Company’s Service, wdio had loaded his gun to 
snipe at the Coorgs, tripped over a tent-rope, and the gun, going off, 
wounded one of his own men in the leg, who, perhaps, in consequence, 
was one of those taken and murdered by the Coorgs in the course of the 
day. Lieutenant Johnson's death was entirely owing to his double- 
bftrrel ; and if officers do their duty properly when engaged, they will 
always find their hands full enougli without taking the duty of the soldier. 

The night of the 5th passed quietly. On the arrival of the advanced 
guard on the encamping-ground, a youT^g bullock which had followed 
it for a short distance was shot (of course, quite accidentally), and 
proved* a great addition to the breakfast o( the morning of the 6th, 
ivhich was the 3rd day the troops received .nothing but a couple of 
mouldy biscuits per man, having^tc work hard botli day and night. 
Lieut-Col. Jackson liad intended to retire on his original position at 
Coombla, but the Coorgs were passing his flanks in large numbers, 
with the intention of cutting off his retreat. Authentic information was 
received that they amounted’ to 3000 men ; that the road was lined with 
them, every tree and post of vantage having been made use of. In 
addition to this, the stockade of Baylu-cotta, which had been taken 
without loss in the first instance, would now have proved a most serious 
barrier to the number that would have been left to reach it, after running 
the gauntlet prepared for them by the Coorgs ; and would have betMi 
defended by a force six or eight times the number of the attacking 
party, confident in their numbers' and position, and anxious to prevent 
the Europeans from again getting into the open country. These i^asons 
induced the offiqer^ commanding to move on Cassagode, a village six or 
seven miles to the'^ southward of*^Coombla, and situated near the sea. 
Rumours had pervaded the camp that a road led there from the camp, 
and that it was unoccupied'^by the enemy : when, therefore, on marching, 
it was found that the head of the column led down the Coombla road, all 
supposed their information inaccurate, and prepared for a sharp day's 
work, and a b(dd da^i at the stockade. The enemy’s spies in the neigh- 
bouring jungle fired their matchlocks the moment the force was in 
mbtio% and these signals were carried on from point to point ; but, 
willin^;^ avoid the useless encounter, the termination of which could' 
only have been disastrous, the guides turned suddenly to the lefi;^ and 
fipeedily attaining an open and rocky ridge, where the enemf would 
have been heartily welcomed had they chosen to attack, retired leisurely 
towakls Cassi^ode, which was not reached until^neswly six p.m. The 
yoad, if road it cou|d be called, was as bad as possible "the whole way; 
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but water, that greatest of all blessings, was occasionally thet with, 
which made the march a light one. It strikes me as being rather an 
extraordinary case, that a private named Lindsay, of the 48th, who ha^ 
his arm much shattered on the 3rd, should have walked the whole of 
these two last marches, which he did. The weather was dreadfully hot, 
but there was no means of conveyance. He was soon iifter sent down 
to Cannanore, where his arm appeared choing^ well for two or three 
months, but, pieces of bone contintiaily exfoliating, amputation was at 
last deemed necessary, and resorted to. 

Soon after the arrival of the force at Cassagode a Coorg came in with 
the flag of truce they had been ordered to present on the 4th ; and it 
was soon after known tha,^ the other forces had been more successful 
than the western auxiliary column; which, remaining in Cassagode 
until the 9lh, then took up its original position at Coombla. Jungle- 
fever then made its appearance amongst the Europeans, and by the 11th 
tliere were no less than fourteen cases in hospital. This, from the 
nature of the last few days* work, was to be expected ; and the proper 
remedies Having been used in time, nO|,case terminated fatally. As the 
part of the narrative relating to this small party is now completed, 1 
shall here add two extracts fri^ the Governor-General’s dispatches re- 
lative to the gallant officer who commanded*it : — 

Head-Quarters, Ootacamund, May 17th, 1834. 

The conduct of Licutf-Coloncl^ Jackson, in command of the north- 
western column, being un^er investigalion, his Lordship refrains for the 
present from making any remarks on the operations of that part of the 
force,” 

** Head-Quarters, Ootacamund, Sept. 9tb, 1834. 

** The Commander-in-Chief has much pleasure in publishing to the 
Army the following order, conveying the opinion of the Right Honour- 
able the Governor-General and Cummandcr-in-Chief in India. 

The Govern or- General and Commander-in-Chief, having had befJlre 
liim the proceedings of the Court of Inquiry, held at Bangalore, under 
his Lordship’s instructions, to investigate the causes which produced 
the failure of the column under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Jack- 
son, in the late operations against Coorg, has much pleasure in publish- 
ing hi9 concurrence in the opinion expressed by the committee respect- 
ing the conduct of that officer, viz : — * The Court do not see any reason 
to ascribe any blame to the Lieut.-Cdlonel, and tlie\ would be doing 
him less than justice if they omitted to record their conviction, arising 
from the concurrent testimony of all the witifesses who have been ex- 
amined,* that he most zealously and most unremittingly exerted himself 
for the good of the service on which he wastengsmed; and tl^at, .on 
every occasion when his column came in contact wHh the enemy, be 
was to be found at the point where danger pressed, and tlhere his pre- 
sence was most required.’ And this decision was approved of, and cvoiT- 
iinned in the strongest manner, in a military letter from the IlonoMr- 
able the Court of Directors, under date :39th March, 1837/* 
m 


* Major Wiight, commanding 40th N.I.; Captain Willatts, commanding de- 
tachment H.M. 48^ ; Oaptain M'Cleverty, H.M. 48tb| Brigade-Majot : UeUt. 
W ebhec Smith, 4Sth} and Captain Noble, dOth N.l. « 
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COLONEL POWLIS — WESTERN FORCE. 

Cramped up in a narrow spot of ground, surrounded by jungle^ and 
well tired out by the exertions of the day, the force under Colonel 
Fowlis quietly passed the night ; and at six a.m., on the morning of the 
4th, marched in advance, expecting even harder work than the day pre- 
ceding. They were, however, disappointed, for not more than a quarter 
of a mile from the biv^^uac a letter from the Rajah to ^he officer in 
command was brought in, which, I Relieve, requested him to halt where 
he was, pending a negotiation with higher powers. This was peremp- 
torily refused, and an answer was returned saying — “ that the force 
would advance, but would not fire unless fired on.” The flag of truce 
still remaining at the hekd of the column, <the force, unopposed, pro- 
ceeded on its march, much retarded by the number of trees and other 
impediments which had been thrown across the road. 

The upper part of the ghaut was still more steep and difficult than the 
lower; but the stockade which commanded it at top having been 
reported as very formidable, all haste was made to obtain possession of 
it during the undecided humour ‘ of the enemy. This, after five or six 
hours* climbing, was peaceably effected, the enemy in great numbers 
retiring from the ghaut. Leaving a compaity to maintain tliis im- 
portant post, the remainder advanced about a mfle and a half to an open 
spot of ground, and there prepared to bivouae. 

The Coorgs, from active enemioq, now bt>oame useful friends, and, 
fearlessly entering the camp, established a bazaar, wliich was most 
opportune, as the provisions were in the rear with the guns ; which the 
extreme difficulty of the road rendered probable would not be up until 
the day following. By hard labour, officers and men exerting them- 
selves to tlie utmost, they were, however, brought up during the day to 
the neighbourhood of the stockade, a little below which they remained 
during the night, the stockade connecting the two positions; but this 
key of the gliaut having been secured, no danger could have resulted 
from a treaclierous attack had one been attempted. 

The following day the whole of the force under Colonel Fowlis was 
concentrated in Veer Rajunder Pettah, distant about five miles from the 
head of the pass. This town, built on the site of an inconsiderable 
village, in memory of a conversation between General Abercrombie, 
then going to waT(\8 Serin gapatam, and our old ally Veer Rajunder, may 
bte termed a collection of five villages, named Aripent, Gundapett, the 
Bazaar, Chic^ett, and the Pettah. There is a Christian Church here, 
and an Indo-Portuguese ’Catholic priest, with a congregation of 400 
souls. The palace, built by the ex-Bajah, is a large building, surrounded 
by a high stone wall ; and the only exception to its being strictly in 
tne European styPe is its entrance, oh either side of wliich is an im- 
inense elephant, of brick and stone, reaching to the first floor, and sup- 
porting a small square room, which juts out from the building, and is 
tastefully fitted up, and meant to represent an Howdah on their enormous ' 
backs. I was told that this building was entirely planned and built by 
the ex-Rajah and his people, without European assistance ; but^do not 
believe it. 

Alter the 3rd. the remaining forces, advancing into the Coorg terri- 
tory, had no further fighting, 'With the exception of the mornrng of the 
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4t}iy when Colonels Lindsay and Stewart had a few stragglAig shots 
fired at them, but without bringing on any skirmish or doing any 
injury. In the course of the day the while flag was brought in, and, 
hostilities ceasing, these two forces moved on their respective destina^^ 
tions : the former towards Mercara,the latter to Veer Rajunder Fettah, 
which it reached on the 5th. Mercara was delivered up to Colonel 
Lindsay on the 7th, Appoo, the Commander-jn^Chief of the Coorgs, 
coming over to us at the head of 500 men. This man, after the Rajah 
had surrendered himself to the British, went and prostrated himself 
before him. A few minutes previously the Rajah said that he had^ 
no power in his country, and that he had been compelled to go to war. 
This we knew to be false ; and his violent and scornful manner to his 
traitor General convinced every one how gladly he would have used his 
late despotic and tyrannical power ; but the tiger was enchained. He 
had had power but a week previous to murder Iiis mother and alj^bis 
brothers and sisters, and to throw their bodies into one pit, burying with 
the corpses of his family the sword that murdered them. But, thank 
God, his reign and race have passed (iway; and it is much to be re- 
gretted that other native governments, carried on in a manner equally 
infamous, should be allowed do continue. Oude, Nagpore, and the 
Nizam’s territories arc wasting away undft’ the despot^ blight that 
oppresses them. Our non-intervention system prevents the residents 
from interfering to hindef any meditated enormity; and when to the 
barbarous ruler a disciplin*ed corps’ofi our troops is lent, nominally to 
protect him from foreign aggression, but virtually to uphold his rule ; 
the poor Ryot, beholding in despair the fearful odds of riches, disci- 
pline, and power against any attempt of his to meliorate his condition, 
emigrates or dies. . But this subject I leave to those who can prove, 
from statistical tables, the deterioration in character smd diminution in 
number of the peasantry ; the consequent deficiency of the revenue, and 
increasing desolation of the land, 

Mercara, in which was 28 guns and mortars, and 22 wall-pieces, 
surrendered on the 7th, without firing a shot, to Colonel Lindsay, who, 
marching in with all the pomp and circumstance of glorious war,’? 
hoisted the British flag on the ramparts under a royal salute. Built 
by Mwodrajee AVadeer, son of Ap Rajah Wadeer, in 1681, it soon 
became bis capital. It was fortified by Tippoo, who called it Jafler- 
abad, and from whom it was ultimately wrested b^ Veer Rajunder 
Wadeer. This prince, of whom I have so frequently made mention, 
was an extraordinary character, and now almast worshipped as a demi- 
god by some of the Coorgs. He possessed most of the virtues, but 
was sullied by many of the vices of despotic princes. In his earliest 
youth he learnt the lessons of ai^versityi having beftr taken charge of 
by flyder Ali, of Mysore, who promised to restore him lb his country 
and throne when he should be of fit age to rule. On Ilyder’s death, jif 
1782, the young Coorg Rajah was removed by Tippoo from the fort of 
Gooroor to Feriapaatam, where he was allowed 300 pagodas a-year for 
his maintenance ; and one of his sisters was forced into the Zenana of 
the Sultan, to whose intercession it is more than probable he owed bis 
life. After being confined there for four years, he succeeded, with* the 
assist^ce of twel^ of his native chieftains, in m'^iiking his escape ; and 
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from that moment commenced liis^asting and deadly operationB against 
Mysore. 'All ranks flocJ||:ed to their hereditary Rajah ; the Myaorians 
were driven out of the country with severe loss, and followed deeply 
into their own country, which was devastated as far as the revengeful 
Coorgs could reach. Mercara, or Jaffer-abad, however, still held out, 
nor had the Rajah the means of reducing it. The walls, 20 feet high^ 
are surrounded by a ditch; find the ramparts, 8 feet thick,, with a slight 
but well-built stone and* mortar parapet, would have resisted the trum- 
pery artillery at the Rajah’s command. It is situated on a table-land, 
^nd, although it may be commanded at some distance, guns could hardly, 
in the face of an enemy, have been brought by the Coorgs up the 
difficult passes which lea\i to the table-land ; each of which is strongly 
defended at the summit, and occasionally* flanked. The fort is an 
irregular heptagon with small bastions, and its size does not much 
exc^d a square furlong. The Coorg Rajah applied to the Bombay 
govl^nment for assistance, which being refused, he cut off all supplies 
from the garrison, which*coming to the earS of Tippoo, he sent a force 
to their relief. The Coorgs attacked this party, and after a distant 
cannonade they came to close Quarters with swords, when 500 Myso- 
rians were killed and 200 wounded. TU^. remainder betook themselves 
to a small rising ground,, where they were surrounded by the Coorgs. 
Veer Rajunclcr, hearing that Kauder Khan commanded, who had once 
showed him hospitality when he was benighted, offered to spare his life, 
and sent for him. Kauder Khan Came and'^toid the Rajah that if he 
spared his life Tippoo would massacre his family, and therefore begged 
to be allowed to throw some succour into Mercara and retire, veer 
Rajunder granted his request, for friendship sake, and permitted him, 
after fulfilling his object, to retire unmolested to S^ringapatam. Veer 
Rajunder then gave the Kiiladar of Mercara the option of standing a 
siege, or retiring unmolested. The Kiiladar replied that he would 
yield the fort when his provisions were exhausted: this he did, but 
reporting, at the same time, that the garrison had no money to pay their 
expenses back to Seringapatam, the Coorg Rajah sent them 1000 
pagodas to be divided amongst them. 

1 have thus related how Tie became possessed of his capital, to give 
some insight into his chivalric character. Professing on all occasions 
the most boundless attachment to the British, and with a faith above 
suspicion, he was a better frien^i to us than ruler of his people. The 
escapes of his youth had accustomed him to danger ; but his personal 
intrepidity, though sometimes guided by the most exalted generosity, 
was at others sullied by a savage fierceness. He was superior to the 
trammels of caste — a good husband, and a good father ; but after the 
death V>f his Ran/?c, which deeply affeSted him, and appeared to impair 
his intellect, Jie became savage and morose : and his death, in 1809, 
^vas hailed as a deliverance by those whose situations compelled them 
to be near his person. He built the^trumpery palace at MackanaacL 
8hor|]^ before his death, which, at this time, was occupied by his silly 
sue^ssor with a force of 1500 Mysorians, and about the sama^number 
of Coorgs. It was, however, confidently expected, from the exagge- 
rated accounts he had heard of our prowess, that he would not venture 
to stand a siege; not ^ but that the position is strong enough ; and the 
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twenty* miles of road from Mercara tliere was crowded with defences. 
The first haJf*way the road is tolerably good, but 1 counted no than 
fourteen euddungs or breastworks, some with broad ditches filled with the 
strong black thorn ; and one timber stockade. Many of these euddungs 
are old works, and, twisting about the jungle in all directions, return 
nearly to the point they started from j; others are circles, and all 
very difficult to turn. The latter half of the road is nearly impracticable 
for artillery, |nd might be defended inch b]{ inch ; however, both breastr 
wor|c8 and stockades occur, but 1 4id not count them. The whole dis- 
tance is through dense forest. Nackanaad itself is strongly situated 
on the summit of a small but steep hill. Though commanded at the 
distance of 500 or 600 yards, it would have cost much time and labouiV 
and many lives, to reduce it, had the Rajah chosen to put his own 
person in peril. This not being expected, the* troops halted in anticipa- 
tion of his delivering himself up, which he did on the night of the 10th 
to Colonel Lindsay, accompanied by about 2000 unarmed men, and 50 
palankeens, with his women. The day before this some of his people 
made a dash at a picqufit of the 51st Native Light Infantry near 
Manantoddy, which lost one havildar and thirteen privates before it 
could be supported. * 

Colonel Waugh nowjoine^ Colonel Lindsay at Mcrcaia. Colonel 
Fowlis, leaving a detachment at Veer Rajunier Pettah, took up a position 
at Mootramoody, a small village about eight miles fromiVIercara ; from 
whence, on the 13th, th^20th N.I. marched to take possession of the 
palace of Nackanaad, which they effected without binderance, and where 
they subsequently found a little treasure. I believe the whole amount 
of prize-money amounted to about thirteen lacs of rupees, and hgve 
reason to know that a Sub.’s share was about 270/. ^all paid), a very 
liberal allowance for our few days* skirmishing. 

KILLED AMD WOUNDED. 

Europeans. ^ Natives. 

14 Commissioned Officers. k 2 Commissioned Officers. 

139 Non-commissioned, rank and file. 144 Non-commissioned, rank and fild. 

KISSING. 

9 Native tank and file. 4 Native followers killed, and 16 missing. 

In conclusion, 1 can only hope that my short narrative will be deemed 
correct by my old friends in this country and in India. My intention 
has Been to recall days past in a distant land ; and if any of the old 
Peninsula heroes should treat our little campai^ with disrespect, I will 
only add, that, as they had the good luck to live iif happier days, they 
should not laugh at the ill fortune of those who at present seem sen* 
tenced to form threes and fours in the batTack-square for the term of 
their natural lives. 

I. W. S. 
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•TORIKS OK aBRKMWlCH. 

No, VI. 

Vt TBB AVTJSOR OF TfiB ORBSWWICB FBRIXOMER.** 

NoTHma can be more interesting to the minds of most men th^ to 
ramble through the domiciles of the Greenwich pensioners— those <piiet 
havens where, after enduring the adverse galea of a stormy voysgc, 

they may rest in security, or where, as the old song says^^hey may — 

• 

** Coil up their ropes, and safe anchor on shore/’ 

At every step the attention is arrested by some object capable of excit- 
ing wonder or admiration : wonder, when we reflect upon the dangera 
passed through by some of these men during their wide career and 
adoiiraiion as we behold' the grey-headed n6ble veteran, perhaps recit- 
ing, with an air of modesty worthy of being copied, some of the moving 
scenes of his early days. 

These are my feelings, however, let others think as they may ; and it 
was under their influence that I, a short time back, entered a ward, 
bearing the name of the immortal Nelson, set apart for aged and infirm 
men. This ward is divided into^ rooms, or cabins, on either side, a 
passage of six or eight feet in width separating them ; and each cabin 
has four fished bed-places. «> 

As I entered the door the first person who took my attention and 
hailed me was the character 1 am about to introduce. To attempt to 
convey the full gratification 1 rec^ivted, while" beholding and listening 
to this remnant of as good a seaman as ever put foot on a ship^s deck, 
would be vain ; but it is worth the trial, and at the risk of render- 
ing tame and stupid tales of spirit and relations of noble deeds, I 
attempt it. 

** Ah, English,” said I, ** how goes the world with you now V* The 
old fellow replied by giving my hand a hearty slmke, and adding, Very 
well, for eighty-six. I’m only eighty-six come my next birthday.” 

^ Only eighty-six I repeated, in some little astonishment. 

" Why, yes,” said he, ** that’s all, but my father lived to be a hundred 
and twelve, and my mother died at ninety-eight ; but then they lived a 
better life than me.” 

** But you seem very strong,’’ I continued, there’s twenty ;years 
more in you yet,” 

** Yes, thank^pd,” he answered, ” I’m hearty enough ; but cfome 
and sit down, for I’m not so strong on my legs as I used to be,” 

I readily complied with j(he old man’s invitation, and he began and 
ran through the various scenes of his busy life with a rapidi^ and 
strength of memory which made it difficult to follow him ; and I was 
at last under the neqpssity of catpehising, in order to obtain, with any 
degree of sequ^cy^ a sketch of his life. 

And where did you tell me you were born ?” said I, as my old 
friend paused to take breath. 

” Leith,” he replied ; ** but 1 ran away from home when my twin 
brother died, and made my way to Sunderland, where 1 bound myself 
’prentice to a captain of a merchant-ship. The ship was wrecked on 
one new-year’s-day, along with fifty-seven sail, in Yarmouth roads, and 
only myself and another lad saved out of the crew. A^er that t joined 
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iinotfaer merehanl>8h%^oiit'ol winch I wis pRssed into the King's 
service^ and sent on board the Jupiter, 50, Captain Reynolds. 

** One day/* continued the old man, ** we took a fine craft on the 
coast of Ireland. The Jupiter looked for all the world like an Bast 
Indiahtan; and a large cutter gave chase to us. We made all i^il 
juii to lead her on, or else we knew we should stand no chance 
of getting ngar her. The cutter sailed yery &st, and just as it wi» 
dark she got alongside, and hailed us to heave^to. * Give him a few ot 
the foremost guns,’ said Captain Reynolds, * for I shouldn’t like to hurt 
such a handsome craft.’ We opened a fire frdm our upper*deck guns, 
and the French Captain was quite taken aback, and hauled down hie 
colours. She was a fine large cutter, mounting twelve guns ; and our 
First-Lieutenant, Mr. Cox tras his name I think, was sent into her, and 
afterwards bad the command.” 

This incident, though not of an uncommon nature (similar good 
fortune having attended many other ships of the description of the 
Jupiter), will show the pober of memory in the narrator, for it must 
have taken place at least sixty years since. 

** Where did you get that cut in youf forehead ?” 1 inquired, pointing 
to what must have been pt onetime a severe wound. 

That was in the Jupiter,*’ he replied, boarding a French frigate 
that we engaged and took.* 1 can’t think of the ship’s name now, to 
save my lifo, but I rememiber how it happened. I was quartered abaft 
on the quarter-deck as a snil-trimmer 9 .nd rigging-man, and, after firing 
a few broadsides. Captain Reynolds^ordered us to board. The frigate 
had got boarding-nettings triced up fore and aft, and while I was cutting 
the stops of it adrift with my cutlass 1 was knocked down and fell onT 
the deck. I got up again, and there was. the man who wounded mo 
lying dead on the deck, shot by the man who was close behind me. 1 
felt something warm trinkling down my face, but I laid up right and 
left with the cutlass, and we carried the frigate. I never knew that iny 
forehead was cut till our Lieutenant said to me^ after the fight was over, 

* Ei^lish, my man,’ says he, * What’s the matter with your forehead ?* 

* Not much. Sir,’ says I ; * only a little blood for the blood was run<- 
ning down my face in a stream. * Go down to the Doctor, my man, ' 
and g|^t it bound up,’ said ho; but I stopped to do my work firib,> and 
then went below. 

The Jupiter was sent to cruise jn the CbanneUalter Paul Jones, 
just after he bad captured the Serapis,t along with Captain Pearson, he 
that was afterwards in the college.| We caught sight of his sbip once, 
and clumed her into the Texel— got near enough to give her a broad-^ 
sidfi.” 

Did ydu ever see Paul Jones ?** I inquired, anaaqua to kem* somd-^ 
thing original of that celebrated character. 


* I have taken soihe trouble in endeavouring to find out whether any such action 
as'lhs^'oee here related ia nwn record, but without success. The reader must, 
therefoigi da aa 1 am obliged to do,-— rely upon the old man’a veracity, who cer- 
tainlyhaa a very frifiiog inducement, at this distant period, to romance. 

f TOs must have been after Captain Reynolds received his dag, as he was pro- . 
moted to the lauk of Rear of the Blue in 1/77, and the action ox the Ser8pis*took 
plaee in 1779. 

t Ci^tain Sic Bibhard Pearson woflappointed Lmtenaht-Govemor of the Hospital* 
’ Q2 
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No,’^ said be» I never saw him myself^ hut I was shipRn^e^long 
with plenty who knew him very well. He was in the pay of the French 
Government, and a desperate chap he was. Never would be taken." 

“ Not if he could have well helped it,** I said* , . 

He always wore leaden boots in action,*’ continued English ; ** tliat 
was because, if it came to the worst, he could jump overboard, and his 
boots would sink him.” , ^ * 

Well, that’s singular enough, thoi^ht I to myself; he was determined 
then that his heels should save his he^, one way or other. 

“ How long were you in the Jupiter altogether/* I asked* 

“ Six or seven years, I dare say ; but it’s a good deal of log to bring 
up. We had another action off Cape Finisterre with a French seventy- 
four, and fought her until she struck. The M— frigate, Captain 

M , was in company with us at the time, but she kept her wind 

and wouldn’t come down to lend us a hand ; and, as our ship was so 
much cut up in hull, spars, and boats, we could not manage to take 
possession. When our ship arrived at Lisbon afterwards, Captain 

Reynolds refused to see Captain M ■ , and, as Captain. M 

went down the side into his own ‘boat, he was pelted out of the Jupiter’s 
lower deck ports with wads.* I stopped, in her till such time as she 
was paid og*, and then the Captain recommended me to Captain Ingle- 
field, who had just commissioned the Centaur, going to the West 
Indies.” c 

“ Then I suppose you were in Rodney’s acOion ?” I remarked. 

“ To be sure I was,” returned the old man ; “ I was In the 9th and 
12th of April too ; I don’t call it Rodney's action, for my part. Sir 
Samuel Hood was the man that done the work that day. There wouldn’t 
have been much done if it hadn’t been for him.” 

Oh! thought I, here’s something new. I encouraged him to pro* 
ceed, however, because I feel quite satisfied that Rodney’s character is 
tog firmly based to be easily shaken. 

“ Yes, Sir Samuel Hood,” continued the old man ; ** he that was 
afterwards Lord Hood, and Governor of this College — worth a dozen 
Rodneys ; lie was the man that got the day. The French Admiral, 
Count de Grasse, refused to give up his sword to Rodney. ‘ I strike to 
that ship,’ said he, pointing to the Barfleur, * and to no other.’^ He 
was a brave man, that Sir Samuel Hood, and a good officer~beIoved 
by every man iatVe ship, and so he was in the. College, as I’ve heard.” 

The old man’s lungs were evidently untouched, for, although he had 
been talking for nearly ai\ hour, he was fresh as. ever, and, in fact, hia 
previous exertion seemed only to have had the effect of getting him 
into better tunc. The fondness of telling a long story to an attentive 
listene&is inherent 40 all^ages, 4 is, therefore, not at all surprising, that 
those who, likjgL English, have traversed many thousands^ of milea upom 
.tjie vast ocean, and, in the course of a long life spent in active service, 
have seen and endured much, should delight in recojunUng their, adven-. 
tures. I watched the blood warm within his aged veins,, and, the fite^of 
youth rekindle in the eye dimmed by time, as I recalled to him pjrcum- 

* I give this story to the reader as 1 have its but have left both the name of 
the ship, and the honourable name of the Captain, blank, in order that it may mve 
no pain, at this distant date, to the family. The old man c^lso adds that, had. 

Captain M.’s brother fallen in with him, he wo^ilU to a certainty havs^hot him* 
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ufanc^ whicii t had learnt from the page of history ; ahd he required 
ho'btber stimulant to proceed. 

In the month of July,” continued the old man, “ our ship, with 
the Canada, Ramillies, the Ville de Paris, and some other prizes, sailed 
ftohi Jamaica with the convoy for England. Soon after we gbt out a 
gale of wind sprung up, and our ships were all so crazy that two qr 
three of them parted company, and bore up foi( Halifax. Most of theifh 
had been a long while out from England, and ships in those days w'ere 
not so well put together as now. Just as we got off the banks of New- 
foundland it came on to blow very heavy from the southward and east- 
ward. The wiild increased in furious squalls ; but sometimes it would 
fall quite light. The day before the hurricane came on* one of the 
ships* boats, I think it was the Canada’s, came alongside and took some 
jirovisions out of us ; but she had hardly got back to her own ship 
again before the hurricane began, and in another hour the ships were 
under bare poles, for not a stitch of canvas would stand it. Towards 
night it moderated again a little, and our ship set a reefed main-course, 
and lay-to under it, and so did the Ramillies. 

All went on very well till the middle watch. I had the first watch, 
and went below and turned ia all standing ; but 1 hadn’t been below 
long before the ship was on her beam-ei^s. All hands scrambled up 
on deck as fast as they could, for some of the ladders were unshipped, 
and when I got up it Was dreadful to look at. The wind had shifted 
suddenly to the northwafd, and hifd taken the Centaur aback ; the main- 
sail was all to ribbons in a twinkling, and there was the ship on her 
broadside, with her gangway under water, the sea flying over her like 
smoke. In five minutes more she would have foundered. The Captain 
was on deck, but the hurricane roared so loud that not a command could 
be heard. 1 managed to get near him ; and he and the First-Lieu- 
tenant were talking of cutting away the masts. * 1*11 do it, Sir,* said I ; 
and next minute 1 was in the weather-mainchains. I laid down ; and 
out knife. I only notched two of the laniards — anrlwhiZ'! away flew 
the mast over the side. Before I could draw breath, a sea struck her 
forward, and the foremast went of itself. She righted so suddenly that 
1 was all but washed out of the chains. 

* «The ship then rolled about so heavy, that, soon after her masts 
were gone, a heavy sea struck her abaft, and unshipped the rudder — 
so we had a very poor chance of eMCr making a ports The carpenter, 
Mr. WoodrifF, came on deck, and reported that the ship made a great 
deal of water. The chain-pumps were ai;poTdingly rigged, and all 
hands took their spell at the winches ; but, all we could do, the water 
increased ; some baled, while others pumped — but all to no purpose. 
Sails were thrummed, and put under her bottom^ tmd everything we 
Could think of was done to save her. No ship was at^and to help Us; 
and after three or four days at the pumps the men were knocked wp, 
and laid down determined to do no more. The after- hold was all afloat, 
and the casks knocking about so that we couldn*t get at any provisions 
—and the orlop-deck was blown up as well. At times the gale would 
moderate a little, and give us some hope ; but no sooner had we rigged 


^ Of this, theaoaost disastrous hvffricane upon record, it is my intention^ in a 
future psp^y te^xollect, from living witnesses, as many details as possible, ’ 
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sk jury*ma6t, than it would come on to blow as hard as ^ver. The bo^te 
were got over the side, and whatever provisions could be got at were 
pitched into them, but no one seemed to care to go in them. Some 
danced about like madmen, and some cried like children ; but wh^n it 
came to the last pinch, and the ship was sinking very fast, Cap(aift 
Ingleheld, the Master, and ten men, besides myself, jumped into the 
pinnace, and shoved off from^ the ship. Hundreds were r^ady to jump 
in, but they were too late, for then all hands would have been lost. . 

We left the ship about eight o’clock in the morning at that time, 
There was little or no wind ; but a heavy swell was running, and there 
was very little hope for us poor fellows. Our boat leaked very much, 
having l^en so long on the booms, and we had only provisions enough 
for a day or two ; but still we bad a chance^ though it was but a poor 
one. Our Captain did not let us know the worst of it ; we did not know, 
that we were 800 miles from land; Captain Inglefield kept that to him- 
self. A young Midshipman jumped overboard after the boat shoved oflf, 
and we pulled him in. Some of the men hooted, and called us cowards 
for leaving them ; but what could be done ? The boat was already 
full enough, and we pulled away from her. 

A light breeze sprung up in the afterpoon. We hoisted our sail,* 
and, as night closed in, we Ic/st sight of the Centaur, It is most likely 
the crew swamped the other boat after we left, and the ship must have 
foundered that night, for all the pumps were worn out, and the water 
was nearly up to the lower deck before we quoted her. It came on to 
blow fresh in tthe night, and we were obliged to he continually baling 
the boat to keep her from foundering, as one sea followed another so 
fast that we had constant employment. Those who did not bale were 
seated in the bottom of the boat, up to their middles in water. All 
night long it blew very strong, and the sea ran ^ very high, so that we 
had a very poor prospect of ever getting another glimpse of the aun ; 
bujt a good Providence watched oyer us, and carried us through our 
troubles. 

At last the day broke. We looked all round in hopes of seeing 
some ship of the convoy, but nothing hut clouds and waves could 
we see. It’s a sad lonely sight that, to be in an open boat, and 
hundreds of miles from any land ; but our Captain was very cheerful, 
and told us to keep a good look-out for the land. We had some little 
chance of making ^.he island of (^oroo, but we did not. The Captain 
got the latitude to-day, and then he knew we were past it, and shaped a 
course before the wind for iPayal, going four or fivC knots. Our dinner, 
^as a very poor one, consisting of a very small piece of raw pork, and 
about a quarter of a biscuit, with a little French wine to wash it dawn ; 
nevertheless, we th/inked Ood for it, looking forward to better times. 

** As the su^ came out, we stripped and dried our clothes, and balled 

the water out of the boat, which was beginning to stanch a little^ 
and a^.we looked forward to making Fayal very soon, we began to. 
cbeef ^p. The Captain made us tp sing songs and tell long yevns, and 
tried all he could to keep up our spirits. 

The wind shifted the ne^t day, so that we could only lay opr 

* Id the narrative handed down by Captain Inurlefield, it i« stated that they had 
.neither sail, compass, nor qpadrant. BngUsh a^ms positivclj^that they had all 
these necessaries. 'Which is right I leave my i6Naderi to detemuae. ^ , 
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cduroe, and fbr some days afterwards the wind was variable. ' At times 
if blew bard, and, luckily for us, it rained ; for all our water was in oiiie 
small bask, which on the fourth day was all expended. We caught the 
rkih by means of a pair of sheets that we found in the boat, and this 
kept us from famishing. Twelve . days passed by, and still no land. 
Alt our biscuit was gone, and not a morsel of anything to eat. We 
then began ^pon our shoes, and ate tliem.« Two more days past, 
and* we oegan to look at one aftother. I am afraid in a few hour^ 
more we should have eaten one another* 

On the fifteenth day we had a strong breeze of wind from the 
westward. Our Captain was more anxious than we had ever seen him 
before. He knew that if jre did not see thedand soon it would be all 
over with us. I think it was about the middle of the day : I was 
forward in the bow of the boat : the day was very cloudy. I looked 
round to windward, and thought I saw the land. I rubbed my eyes, 
rind looked again. There it was, sure enough, broad on the weathet 
bow. I jumped up on the boat’s thwarts, and cried out, * There's the 
land, by G — d !* 

The Captain thought I was mad, and was very angry with me for 
swearing* All hands looked, dut none of them would believe me. ^ You 
must look in the clouds for it,' said I. * lliere’s the peak of Fayal, or 
I never saw Fayal in my life.’ 

* You’re right,’ 8aid."'the Captain ; ‘ that's FaVall, and thank God 
for it. It was our last chance. J^aUl up for it.’ 

If we had continued the same course we were steering for another 
hour, most likely we should have passed it, and then all hands must 
have perished. We could fetch in very well with the wind abeam^ 
going four or five kno,ts. The clouds soon broke away, and we made 
out the land quite well. 

Has any man among you ever been in here V said the Captain. • 

‘ I have, Sir,* said I, ‘ in the Jiipiter,’ 

“ * To be sure you was,’ said he, ‘ or else I should never have had 
you.’ 

** Well, we got into the harbour that night, and plumped the boat 
ashore on the beach : as soon as ever we got to the land, the people came 
dowfPand crowded round us, and the same night we landed and were 
carried (for none of us could walk) to the hospital and put to bed* I 
had been so long without eating that t was some timft frying to get down 
a morsel of bread ; my tongue was dry and quite hard like horn. I 
could hot sleep that night for thinking of the land. If I dosed off to 
sleep I dreamt directly that we were on the ocean again, and up I jumped 
and looked round to satisfy myself we wereiuiport. The English Con** 
sul came down to us every day, and had us taken t^ery care of, but it 
Wa^ a long time before we could get the better of our sifirvation* The 
Captain was the strongest, but Ke was very like to have died. ^ 

** I'he English Consul and the Portuguese treated us with the kihd- 
ness of brothers, and owing to their care and attention all bat one tnan, 
a q^uaAermaster, recovered.* Our attendants fed us like birds, only n 
litU'e at a time. I remember that, when a small piece of bread was given 

In this our .hero^ain with Gaptaia lriglefield*s aecount. Xhat'^stateB 
the Sarin to have dild the d^ before boat mads Tho land, and that all who were 
landed recovred. 
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me, I safd I could eat ten times as much, but the gentleman laughed, 
and said I should have as much as I liked in a month’s time; * when 
you are well,’ said he, * you shall have a bellyful!.’ ” 

Providence was indeed very good to you,” said I, after listening 
attentively to the above faithful narrative, and what has become of all 
your companions ?” 

I don’t think there is any one left but me now,” answered ; 
” Captain Inglefield died at GreenVifich some years back, and he was 
the last but me. I often used to go to see him, and he was always 
very kind to me. Sullivan, the Captain’s coxswain, was made gunner 
of a frigate afterwards, and he died and was buried at sea.” 

As I now thought I had heard enough for a commencement, I got up 
and took my departure, promising to sec him again very soon, the more 
especially as he was in want of some tobacco. It afterwards struck me 
that, on reading the narrative of Captain Inglefield, I had never remem- 
bered seeing the name of English in the list of survivors, and, although 
convinced in my own mind that the old man was no impostor, yet 1 
feared 1 should never be able to make use of the information. Under 
these circumstances I made several inquiries concerning him, and was 
at last so fortunate as to fall in with a mS^n who had been his shipmate 
in the Centaur, and had been drafted into another ship in the West 
Indies. English then bore another name. 

Thus armed, when I again met inv old frieri^, I charged him with the 
fact. He could not deny it, and disclosed to me in confidence his real 
name. As 1 am under no necessity of publishing it, the facts being of 
themselves sufficient, 1 shall not of course break faith. Old tars very 
often are very much alarpicd when chargedwith possessing an alias ; they 
have paid dearly for their names, and are much mbre sinned against 
than sinning. The hardships endured by these poor fellows in the war 
time claimed for them no indulgence, and no sooner would a ship’s 
company receive their pay, although they might have been in a foreign 
Country for the previous eight or nine years, than, without suffering 
them to put foot on the shore, they would be separated from each other, 
and drafted into any ship at the time fitting out. There are many in- 
stances amongst the pensioners where nine years pay and prize-money 
have been sacrificed on the altar of liberty.^ ' 

Not to diverge, however, from the main object, let us return to old 
English. I demladded of liim his next ship. 1 learnt from him that 
he ^terwards returned for a short time to the merchant service, amd after 

that he joined Sir Richard Bickerton in the where he served in 

the second American disturbance. From this ship he deserted, and ever 
afterwards went by the najne of EngKsh. 

He joined the *l%llas, and was in her with the gallant Cornwallis, 
when he madf Ins celebrated retreat ; and in this ship he was wrecked 
ih Plymouth, under Mount Batten, in t79B, 


* 1 should delight to hear that all contracted under such circumstances, 

were xemQYSdf 


[To be continued.} 
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SCENES IN A MILITARY HOSPITAL. 

OPORTO, 

No. II. 

THE DUELLIST AND OAMBSTBR. 

%i(l not thy fortune troll upon the ^heel^ 

Of yonder dancing cubes of xnuttled bone ; 

And diown it not, like £gypt*s royal harlot, 

Dissolving her rich pearl in the brimmM winc-cup. 

These are the arts, Lothario, which shrink acres 
Into brief yards — bring sterling |)ouuds to farthings, 

Credit to infemv ,* and the poor gull, ^ 

Who might haA lived an honour'd, easy life, 

To luin, and an unregarded grave.’’ 

From the period at which the last narrative dates, I became a fre- 
quent, indeed almost dailjr hospital visitor, and in conjunction with a 
few others, endeavoured, as " lay in my power, to alleviate the 
wretchedness and suffering of the unfortunate tenants of these horrible 
charnel-houses. We were but little interfered with, and were conse- 
quently enabled to effqpt many apparently trivial alterations in the treat- 
ment of the sick and wounded, that very materially ameliorated the 
condition of the sufferers. To describe the ** scenes’* witnessed day 
after day in these lazilrettos, that should convey an adequate idea of 
their atrocity, would require another pen than mine ; they were such as 
absolutely maddened many of the fated inmates. Of the treatment of 
the living I will not trust myself to speak for an instant, it would be 
too revolting ; but I will picture the viptim when dead. 

When a man expired of disease, or from wounds, or fell undeici the* 
knife of the ignorant practitioners (in general mere boys), no further 
sensation was produced, or other notice taken of tlie circumstance, 
beyond the fact, that one other body was added to the list that was* to 
complete the regulation number of corpses ere they could be cSrted 
away. But death was too sure of his victims in these pestilent abodes 
to permit the truck long to remain unoccupied by the tale being incom* 
plete. The bodies would then be dragged from where they lay, and 
flfNig into it witii less ceremony, and as little feeling, as carcases from 
a slaughter-house ; they would then be hurried off to the nearest pos- 
sible vacant space without the hospi|j3il gates, and tojsqil and crammed into 
a hole barely deepened enough for the purpose, a little earth scraped 
across them,* and, if from insufficient sp^e an arm or leg protruded, 
amidst filthy jests, or idle scoffing, a blow lirom a mattock, a callous and 
ferocious stamp of the heel, would conclude the matter ; and thus, without 
a semblance of religious rite, were^the victims Jiqrled into^their temi* 
porary grave, like the beasts that perish, who awake no more. 

Then came night with itsjiideous scenes ; the fami^ed dogs in hun- 
dreds might be heard fighting over the mangled bodies they ^ had 
Scratched from the grave, and were banqueting upon ; and in the morn- 
ing there lay human bones scattered about the streets, and exposed to 
view in the public pathway; yet, from familiarity, scarcely creating 
remark, and quite unheeded. There were exceptions certainly in the 
conduct of ih» leading officers, by whom all this was permitted*, but it is 
the riUe that is spoken ofi; for by far thh greater number of Oporto 
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colonels sind majors were men of utterly lost teputation and abandbned 
character.* 1 have, however^ myself seen, occasionally, some one of a 
few old-fashioned members of the expedition, who had been driven out 
to Portugal by misfortune and starving circumstances, unmindful of the 
general ridicule — bare-headed, and with prayer-book in hand, reading 
over the soldier’s grave that beautiful portion of our liturgy that speaks of 
hereafter hopes, yet reminding us of the frail tenure of manls existence, 
that ** from dust we camb, aim unto ^ust must we all return.” 

It was a day in the month of June, when I had just concluded a 
glance around the different wards of one of the hospitals, and was on 
the pdint^pf quitting, when, while saying a few words to the hospital 
serjeant, my attention was'arrested by a faint'but prolonged moan from 
a tressel near which we were standing. It was in a corner of the 
apartment, and somewhat separated from the others. 1 started at the 
sound ; for, although there was a piece of mattrass on the board, and 
the remains seemingly of a soldier’s cloak or coat, yet it had appeared 
to me untenanted. Good God !” 1 exclaimed, there is no one here, 
Johnstone, is there ?*’ At the very moment of speaking, and before 
he could reply, I saw the arm of what hif^l onqp been a human being 
waving idly and convulsively in the air : and such an arm I 

**Oh!” said the half-intoxicated attendant, isn’t he dead yet? 
Well, it must be nearly over with him, and wo’ve really so much to 
attend to/’ Unfeeling miscreant ! J[ thought. *' 

I went to the broken-down tressel, and softly withdrew the tattered 
covering. I think that the view which there met my gaze will haunt 
me, sleeping or waking, to my dying hour. There lay an emaciated, 
helpless creature, almost in a state of nakedness, the torn and rent 
remains of a munition shirt being all the covering he had. In his 
ravings and writhing agony, it had been riven nearly piecemeal from 
his b^y. Death had already affixed his seal upon his brow. He was 
evidSbtly dying, not from wounds, but the prey of disease and want. 

He lay, as it were, in a heap. The limbs and body were knotted 
together by pain. He was frightfully attenuated : the bones had ail 
but protruded through the skin. His whole appearance was unearthly; 
the very workings of the heart appeared palpably visible. He had,i.m 
fact, been neglected and overlooked by the hospital fiends, and literally 
starved to death. It was the scorching summer season, the weather at 
the time warm to intensity, sultry to*^ suffocation, and the very atmo* 
sphere throughout the hospital was pollution. 

Tltf flies were encircling 'and playing around him unchecked, in a 
manner hideous to behold, and had settled upon his face in myriads. 
The features were not ^lone disguised, but blackened with them. Yet 
life still lingered. It was the struggle of a strong man with death { ' 
and the faint at motion, and the expi^ession of agonised suffering, ^ 

* Such tnea, for instance, as the gallant, kind-hearted Qeneral Dodgiiir-the 
beau-ideal of an old and honoured soldier; the WilUams’s^raore chivalrous, or 
hi^minded gentlemen could not be found in the British Army ; Br«wnsott, too, 
wuhhis Recollections of Badajos and poor, regretted Bruce Mitchell: names, 
that make the bright side of the picture— but these (with perhaps one or two inore} 
amber tobRnr tp redeem the character of the expedition Imm the after rnffiahiiije 

QCila.iaeadm«aahody* 
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tHt hsd first dtawfi my attention, had been„ a futile endesvfor to rid 
MmBelf of these frigb^ul torments, Happily the mind slept, for his 
sufferings had been such as had produced unconsciousness, He was 
insensible to all but the sharp bodily pangs of the moment. My very 
blood chilled at this horrible sight of human misery : I felt shocked 
beyond expression. Even the brute beside me ap|)eared a little, yet 
stiU a little, pnnerved, and indistinctly muttered of having given hint 
something yesterday!'* It was with difllbulty* I restrained myself. I 
raised the poor creature a little, ana placed him in a more easy position, 
and desired the hospital serjeant to fetch some tea. He left the ward 
on my errand. 

I removed the flies and other insects from the sufferer’s fac$ with my 
handkerchief, and then peweived, with a shudder, that the features were 
not only disfigured by them, but that one of his eyes was completely 
destroyed. In fact, though horrifying to relate, the work of corruption 
had commenced while life remained. The attendant bad now returned. 

What haye you brought ? ” I asked. 

“ Some water. Sir,’’ was the reply. 

“ Water ! Why didn’t you bring some tea V* 

“No orders from the Doctor, Sir.*' 

“ D — the Doctor!”*! called out, irrita^d beyond endurance at the 
wretch’s brutality. Get some instantly ! ” and I threw a piece of 
money at him. He picHpd it up, and, returning it to me, said, “ I wiU 
get whatever you order, Sir.” Ha emitted the room, and returned in n 
few minutes with what I had desimu. I held the bowl to the lips pf 
the dying man, and was surprised at his suddenly grasping it )yith both 
his hands and drinking off its contents at a draught The effort ex- 
hausted him, he fell back upon my shoulder immediately. 1 laid him 
gently down, and perceived that consciousness, painful to reflect upon, 
was beginning to return, and, from the first indistinct murmurs th^t 
escaped him, 1 became spell-bound — for I. discovered it was no other ^ 

than the once gay and celebrated M , whom I had been supportiilf; ! 

— a private soldier ! — the dyiug tenant of a stall in a common hospital. 
Can it be ? * ♦ * ♦ • 

Unhappy man, I thought, and is this the closing scene of a career so 
ch^uered, so fatally marked, so fraught with evil in its progress ? 

It had more than once been circulated among the on diU of mess* 

table talk, that the notorious Captafh M , the dhelliat and gamester, 

was actually serving in the Anglo- Portuguese force as a private soldier, 
but 1 had little heeded the rumour, deeming it too improbable to waste 
even a thought upon — that a man once of fortune, of high station, , 
w^om even capricious fashion had invested with celebrity, and bowed to 

as a Jeader— that M , whose ‘••successful gallantries” had been a 

world’s talk and a world’s ^yonder — that such a one^ Ehould bEve so*, 
fallen, ’twas impossible, an idle tale — yet here he lay, uncared for, 
unknown, Was not this a lesson, a something to ponder and moralise 
upont 

Almost the first eflbrt, upon partially recovering himself, had been : 
an eager asking:, a shriek for “food.” I hardly knew what to do^itwaf 
a fjpaw responUbiliW ; to let him luive it might be dangerous, there was 
no one to consult, the superintendents were^ for the most al Aehr 
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^acchaiiAl indulgences, their mid-day orgies ; to disturb them uhde’r th^s^ 
circumstances, merely to minister to a dying man, would have been an 
unheard-of outrage. 

I, however, ventured to give him a little rice, sending meanwhile for 
a mate of the hospital. He snatched at it with his gaunt and bony 
fingers — clutched it — devoured it with all the ferocity of famine. 

I felt it to be a duty, or I could never have supported ^he revolting 
but piteous scene. He th^n eagerly entreated for "bread — bread.’* 
1 let him have a small portion of biscuit, fortunately with no ill result ; 
and on the hospital mate arriving, he permitted, in addition, a small 
measure of wine, something less than a wine-glass : it might have been 
injudicioiip, but it afforded him great relief. He was now fully restored 
to self-possession, although very faint. He mentioned me by name. 

Mr. Leslie,** he said, “ I have frequently wished to speak with you, 
as you passed through the hospital, yet was ever reluctant to do so. 
Mr. Leslie, I — I — Interrupting him, I begged he would think of 
nothing at that moment, but endeavour to dorapose himself and get a 
little sleep. " Sleep!” he exclaimed, starting up with unnatural energy, 
" my G — , I have never known tvhat it is to sleep for years. Sleep! 
you mock me, Sir.** His past career had,been loo prominent for me to 
be ignorant of many of its dotails, and 1 tried to lure him from harrow- 
ing retrospection, to soothe and tranquillise him, but in vain. The 
chord had been struck — conscience was plying its office, and the gnaw- 
ings of the worm that dieth not were distilled upon his brow. He 
burst forth into wild and hideous laughter, shook his clenched hand 
in the air, shouted, screamed with more than maniac phrenzy, and then 
came imprecations so fearful, so terrible, that even those around grew 
pale, shuddered, and felt uneasy. Paroxysm after paroxysm succeeded, 
until at last exhausted nature gave way, he could bear up no longer, 
and seemingly holding converse with himself, and with indistinct mur- 
murings upon his lips, he fell off into a doze. This was a grateful relief 
to the lookers on. 

In the evening I again visited him : he was then perfectly calm, the 
fever that had preyed upon him had subsided, but it had left him miser- 
ably weak ; I had never before seen a human being so awfully mos- 
trated by suffering, or utterly wrecked in mind. He seemed to li^ve 
suddenly awakened, as from a dream, to the full consciousness of his 
miserable state. J pnee more stood beside his couch. " Oh ! Mr. Les- 
lie,*' he cried, in a hollow whisper, what I huve suffered !’* There was 
an emphatic feeling in that whisper that spoke volumes. None can 
ever know, Mr. Leslie, what I have suffered ; it has driven me mad — 
mad, — it has killed me.” The sweat of agony covered his forehead, and 
coursed ^pwn his face, but ‘he somewhat recovered himself in a few mo- 
ments. 1 8eizj|(l the opportunity to offer my services, to beg he would 
make use of me in any way he felt it was possible I could contribute to 
his comfort, expressing a hope that, though his illness had been severe, 
yet that with care and good attendance he would yet come round. It 
was an endeavour to inspire a hope that could never be realised, h^felt 
k to be delusive, and expressed it. It is too late, Mr. Leslie,** he ex« 
claimed, in a mournful tone, " too late, Sir, but I feel your kindnasS, 
and am grateful for it ; yours is the first voice that has^ounded in my 
ear with such an accent foir many a long day.** In the eburse ^f a half- 
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iipur I remained with, him he made several inquiries as tQ indivjidualB 
serving in the expedition, and he surprised me not a little tailing 
me that his forlorn situation was well known to more than one of the 
officers who had been the boon companions, it seemed, of his bjr^gone 
days. I do not think, Mr. Leslie,’* he continued, had our situations 
been reversed, that 1 could have forgotten an old friend in such ex;^ 
treipity ; had it been their billet instead of mine (mentioning the names 
of two of thh most prominent of the auxiliary *host), I do not think I 
sho'uld have been found so reckless of an old friend's fate : I should not 
have thus neglected them.” , . . My every sympathy was elicited for the. 
poor, forlorn, and world-abandoned man, and 1 essayed in all possible 
ways to cheer his broken spirit. I could not remain long with him, for 
my own duties pressed imon me ; I, however, had the satisfaction of 
seeing him placed as comtortably as circumstances would admit of, and 
quitted the hospital with the assurance of his now meeting with proper 
attention. 

In the morning I called upon some two or three of the individuals he 
had designated by name as old acquaintances. To be brought into con-^ 
tact, under any circumstances, with adventurers of their stamp, was far 
from desirable ; but, considering it was possible he might have erred in 
believing them to be cognisaftit of his wretched state, I overcame all re» 
luctance upon the point, feeling that their |)resence at his bed-side might 
be some balm to his sufferings. When my errand was made known, I 
was coldly repulsed ; any knowledge of the poor man was disclaimed 
altogether, or made light of, andlto^my expressed hope that they would 
spare time for a visit of mercy to'their dying companion, to soothe his 
now brief passage frorn time to eternity, I was met by evasive responses 
or callous and heartless refusal. 

On my visit to the hospital in the afternoon of the day, I found him 
fast nearing the grave, and far less composed than he had appeared 

overnight. He questioned me if I had seen either or — — i-. 

1 tried to excuse their absence upon the plea of duties; but he. ^w 
through the veil I had cast around the inhuman fact — it cut deeply ; 
but why pursue so distressing a picture 9 * * * * 

Poor creature ! thy every support indeed seems now cast away from 
thee— -where wilt thou now turn for consolation ? The poet’s dream^ 
td^hee, then, is really a fiction — death in the body can alone be thy 
world’s Lethe, for thou canst not shut out the past from memory’s burn^ 
ing page, and Ennoe brings back m sunny spots tK> dwell upon of times 
gone by— the remembrance of past pleasures, of virtuous hopes, and 
honourable aspirations, those green oases «f the mind, are not for thee I 

Opce more his passions were aroused — 2 |gain he raved — ^when, taking 
advantage of a moment’s return to oalmness, I ventured to approach him 
wUb j|ihe suldect of religion ; but he heard me not, and^jejected its con- 
solations— mr, amidst the follies of a castaway life, he had clung « tlx the 
pestilent philosophy that would ascribe creation to chance, and boasts 
m its foolishness that madness of the soul that knows not of a God — 

' ^ ’Twas the fanciful dream of an olden poet, that there were tva rivem, 
Lethe and Bnnoe : by laving in the waters of the one, oblivion was attained — while 
drinking of .the other stream, all our bygone pleasures jiassed in joyous revtew beibro 
thcumii^ 1 thiftk the passage is Id Daute>but 1 can’t at the moment stumble upon 
t lie exquisite lines. * 
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b< fudged deseirV^ commiB^tAiion. FiiidlDg t could be of no furdiee 
service olf comfort, at the moment, I left the hospital, ponderinf 
the sad, sad scene I had been a witness to — and, in a Christian Timai It 
brought too vividly to my mind the forcible picture of a writef whd hail 
so well spoken of the closing scene of existence, that the number of 
the dead long exceedeth all that shall live. The night of time far sur^ 
passeth the day, and who shall know when was the eejuinox ? Eyery 
hour adds unto that current arithmetic which scarce stands one moment; 
And since death must be the Lucina^ of life, and if even Pagans oduld 
doubt whether thus to live were to die — since our longest sun sets at 
right descensions,. and makes but winter arches, and, therefore, cannot 
be long before we lie down in darkness, and have our light in ashes — 
since the brother of death daily haunts us ^ith dying mementos, and 
time that grows old itself bids us hope no long duration — diuturnity is a 
dream and folly of expectation.*’ 

a « #F 4 f w 

I had no opportunity of returning to the I ospital for several days ; 

when at last I did so, on inquiring for M , I learnt, not with any- 

thing like surprise, but yet with a/eeiing of regret, that he had expired 
the miy succeeding my last visit, but under circumstances so fraught with 
painful detail, that it will be well to draw a^veil Over the last melancholy 
moments of the Duellist and tjiamester. 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL AND FLAG OFFICERS RECENTLY DECEASED. 

Lieutenant-General James Moore, k.c. 

General Moore was the son of John Moore. £sq., whose ancestor 
settled in the north of Ireland in the early part of the reign of James the 
First, and, as generally believed, was a younger son of the ancient family 
of Mure or Moore, of Rowallan, in Scotland, of which family was also the 
beautiful Elisabeth Mure, Queen of King Robert the Second of Scotland, 
anj mother of King Robert the Third. At the age of sixteen James 
Moore was gazetted to an Ensigney in the lith Regiment of Foot, and in 
1780 (19th January) he obtained his Lieutenancy in the same corps. 
From the peace of 1783 till the commencement of the war of the French 
Revolution the 1 1th Regiment was stationary at Gibraltar, where General 
Moore, and many other officers who have since risen to distinction, were 
then serving as subalterns in the old ** North Devon.” Here it was that 
many of these officers became known to Prince Edward, then in the l^y- 
day of youth and frtlie, and in command of the Royal Fusileers, and it waa 
from among the officers of this garrison, and particularly of the llth 
Regiment, that his Royal Highness selected many of his early friends--- 
biU^firtends that continued iii the service of the Duke of Kent as long as 
^ Royal Highness lived. General Moore was one of these, and not the 
g^^stinguished by his Royal Master: for upwards of twenty-six years 
a confidential' Equerry. He' did not accompany the Duke into 
Imifeiishire, butaras sent for when bis Royal Highness was taken unwell, 
and^had the mekmoholy duty of conveying to the Prince Regent, knd t^ 
other members of the royal family, the mournful intelligence of his Royal 
Highness’s death. ^ 

From hi#long standing as a subaltern (nearly 20 years— for promotSbn 
was slow those days,) General Moore got permission to recruit for a 
troop of dntgoons, on the first augmentation of the army at the commence- 
ment of the war; and having succeeded in procuring the r^uisite number 
of men he was gazetted a Captain in the tlMti 26th Light DVkgoonsb He 
aocomponied his regiment to the West Indies, ^and remained with it^during 
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the whole period they were kept on that senriee. ateiete^ in the 
tnre nf 8t Lucia and the other fVench liUnds» and waa almost epjMtftntlv' 
in the field during the Maroon War in Jamaica. Be subseqaentWobrlunen 
the mejoiity of the regiment when they became the 23rd Light Dra|obns« 
and apoompanied Sir l^lph Abercrombie to £gypt* on the general staff or 
the army» where he greatly distinguished himself on service with the Beye.*' 

While the troops of the expedition were detained in Marmourie Bayt^ 
General Moore was sent into the interior of the country to procure horsmr 
fbr the cavali^. By his frank and conciliatory ipanner, his noble figure! 
and^ very distinguisned horsemanship, he Secaihe a great favourite with 
the Arab chiefs, and certainly succeeded better in his mission than any 
other officer employed. On the renewal of hostilities, after the truce Of 
Amiens, General Moore accompanied his friend the late Sir John Stuart' 
to Sicily, where he was placea on the staff as an Assistant Adjutatit- 
Oeneral. He was the head of this department with the troopSMetached 
to Calabria, was severely grounded at the battle of Maida, and for his 
gallant^ on this occasion he received a most splendid sabre from the 
Patriotic Fund. General Moore continued on the staff of the Sicilian 
Army till 1 809, when hearing that his regiment had been ordered to the 
Peninsula he resigned his appointment and proceeded to Lisbon, which he 
reached the very day the battle of Talavera was fought. The 23rd Dragoons 
suffered so severely in that action that jt became necessary to send them 
to England to be recruited ; but Moore, preferring activity abroad to idle- 
ness in England, soon obtained leave to rejoin his Mend and patron Sir 
John Stuart. He remained on that staff until his standing as a Colonel 
entitled him to ask for an appointment as a Brigadier-General ; and as 
such he was removed to the Channel Islands, where for about two years 
he had his head-quarters 4it Aldernsy. In 1814 he received the rank of 
Major-General, and in 1830 became d Lieutenant-General. He had not 
been employed since ISie. He was upon the Duke of York’s list for a 
regiment, but up to the nour of his death he had not received any of the 
honours or emoluments of the service beyond his retired allowance. 

Few men ever passed through a long life more generally beloved, and 
certainly none more deserving of being so. He was always most kind ami 
obliging, and.never so happy as when he could serve or in any way prb^ * 
mote the interests of a friend. About twenty-one years i^o he marrigj^ 
Miss Cecilia Watson, the only child of William Watson, Esq., Sergeant 
at- Arms to the House of Lords, This amiable Lady, herself long in a very 
delicate state of health, has now to mourn the loss of one of the best and 
most affectionate of husbands. 

As a man and as a gallant soldier General Moore had no superior. He 
waa^lways considered one of the handsomest men in the army. To the 
last he retained the elegant manners of a perfect gentleman, and,lhotigli 
bred in camps, was a polished courtier. He was infixed a model for a 
British officer— brave as a lion, yet ^ntle as a lamb. From his having 
been almost constantly employed with the Mamelukes in Egypt, he had 
acquired a perfect knowledge of their language and of their manners. 
When the chief, Elfi Bey, visited this country, in 1804, Colonel Moore was 
selected by the Government to attend him as his Aid-de-carop. The Bey 
was also a very handsome man, and his Arab horse u noble animal. The 
Duke Of Kent had a picture taken of the trio, the figures ^arly as large . 
as life— it was done by the Baroness de Tott, and is a magnificent piolmcL . 
After the Duke of Kent’s death Mrs. Moore obtained possession of this ^ 
picture, and it is now at the Pavilion. On General Moore’s marrnige 
with Miss Watson, the Duke of Kent, with whom the bride was also a 
great Ikvourite, gave them one of the pavilions attached to the Pslaee of . 
Hampton Court, but situated in what is called the Home Park, of whicbc 
his Royal Highness was then ranger ; and in this swe^t retreat they haw 
eves since continued to live for George the Fqurth, when the G^eUenl 
wailed uR[m his Majesty withj the account of the Duke’s deathi kiafty 
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observed, “ General, you ha^re lost a friend, yon must not lose your house 
and his late Majesty, knowing the regard his illustrious brother had for 
this faithful servant, continued to him the Pavilion ; and it is with pleasure 
we have to record, that ere yet his cold remains had been removed to their 
last resting-place, her Most Gracious Majesty, the Queen, caused it fo be 
intimated to his mourning widow, in terms the most gratifying, that the 
same residence would be continued to her for her life. This is indeed 
doing honour to a father’s memo^, and truly characteristic of those noble 
and generous feelings which Her Majesty is known to have ppssessed from 
earliest childhood. ** 

For several years General Moore’s health has been gradually declining, 
and both his mental and bodily powers have been silently giving way to 
the effects of age. About three weeks before his death, he was seized 
with the prevailing influenza, and from the debilitating effects of this dis- 
ease he was never able to .rally. 

These few lines to the memory of a friend afe penned by one who knew 
him well, and had he been permitted to enlarge the sketch, could have 
brought forward many public as well as private documents, all certifying 
to his distinguished military services as an officer, and his great private 
worth as a man. « 

This old and distinguished officer died at his residence the Pavilion, 
Hampton Court Palace, on the mcjrning of the 24th of April, 1838, in the 
78th year of his age. 

Hear-Admiral George Tobin, CiB., &c. &c. 

This excellent officer was the second son of James Tobin, Esq., of Nevis, 
a gentleman of high literary attainments. 

Admiral Tobin was born at Salisbury on the ’3th December, 1768, and 
entered the Naval Service under the' patronage of the late Admiral Herbert 
Sawyer, as a Midshipman on board the Namur, a second-rate, forming 
part of the Channel Fleet, in June, 1780, at the'^arly age of eleven years 
and six months. 

Early in 1782 the Namur, then commanded by Captain Fanshawe, 
accompanied Sir George Bridges Rodney to the West Indies, where the 
Namur was distinguished in the memorable actions of the Oj^h and 12th of 
April of that year, young Tobin being then stationed on the quarter-deck 
aa aid-de-camp to the Captain. The Namur returned to England in 1 783, 
and was paid off in consequence of the general peace. 

Mr, Tobin then joined the Bombay Castle, 74, stationed as a guard-ship 
at Plymouth, where he continued improving himself in the scientific as 
well as the practical branches of his profession until the spring of 1785, 
when he rejoined his friend Commodore Sawyer in the Thisbe frigatgr^nd 
sailed for Nova Scotia, where he completed his time as a Midshipman on 
board the Leande^, pf 50 guns. He served some time in the Assistance, 
50, when, that snip being put out5’of commission, the young officer was, 
fike others, without employment in the time bf peace. 

Being of an active inquiring mind, passionately fond of his profession, 
and tired of a shore life, he was offered, and accepted, the situation of 
mate of an East lndiam%n, and, between 1788 and 1790, he made the 
voyage to Madras China. f 

Upon Mr. 'JlJobin’s return to England, the Spanish disturbance caused 
an armament to be fitted out in the British ports, and he joined the Tre- 
mendous, 74, fitting at Chatham, when he was promoted to the rank of 
liieutenant, November 22nd, 1790. 

In the spring of 1791, Lieutenant Tobin was selected to accompany 
Captain Bligh as Third Lieutenant of the Providence, of 16 gun^si on a 
voyage of discovery, and to take the bread-fruit tree and other plants from 
Otaheite for transplantation in the West Indies. The Providence sailed 
on the 2nd August, 1791^ accompanied by the AssistanJ; brig of 6 guns, 
commanded by Lieutenant Portlock. Having encountered maqy dangers. 
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and exhibited the most masterly seamanship, the object of the voyaae was 
accomplished in the most satisfactory manner ; many rare and valuable 
plants, now of the highest importance to the West India Islands, being 
landed at St. Vincent’s and Jamaica in the most perfect order, in January 
and February, 1793. 

The Providence returned to England in August following, having 
brought home two natives of Otaheite, one of whom died soon afterwards 
of smallpox.* He was an amiable young man, a»d was much regretted. 

Mr. Tobin being an excellent draught.sman, and having a rapid per- 
ception of the sublime and beautiful, employed himself in making surveys, 
and drawing and sketching the most remarkable and novel scenes of this 
interesting voyage. Upon his arrival in England, he was ordered to give 
up all his remarks, drawings, charts, &c., to the Admiralty, where they 
have been retained ever since ; for the late Admiral could never recover 
them, though he made often-repeated applications to the Admiralty.* 

Previous to his return to England, Lieutenant Tobin received letters 
informing him that Captain Horatio Nelson, who had a few years before 
married a relation of his n^other, Mrs. Nesbit of Nevis, had kept the third 
Lieutenancy of tlie Agamemnon, 64, open for some time, in the hope of 
his joining that ship. But being out of the country, be could not avail 
himself of the opportunity of being under the command of our great naval 
hero. It may be interesting tp give extracts of Nelson’s letters to his wife 
regarding the subject oi our memoir at th^,t time, and the estimation in 
which he was held by the naval hero : — 

“June 13th, 1796. — What is become of George Tobin? He is a fine 
young man. It is a pity he has not got more forward.” 

“July 12th, 1797.*— I am sure the time is past for doing anything for 
George Tobin. Had he been with me, he would long since have been a 
Captain, and I should ^i^vave much liked it. as being exceedingly pleased 
with him.'’t 

A few months afterwards, Lieutenant Tobin was appointed to a fine 
frigate, tlie Thetis, commanded by the Hon. Alexander Cochrane, a most 
aeiive and zealous officer. 

The Thetis, after cruising some time in the winter season on the coast of 
Norway, proceeded to Halifax with the squadron under the orderS(.df 
Hear-Adrairal George Murray, where she proved a most active cruiser. 
Upon the promotion of Lord Cochrane, Mr. Tobin became First Lieutenant 
of the Thetis, and was afterwards removed into the llesolution, 74, the 
flag-ship, from whence he was promoted to the rank of Commander, and 
appointed to a fine new cedar sloop of war, the Dasher, built at Bermuda 
in August, 1798. 

Having commanded the Dasher twelve months on the American coast. 
Captain Tobin was ordered to convey the homeward-bound trade ; and 
upon his arrival in England, he used every effort to be placed upon the 
Mediterranean stationji in order to be near L^d Nelson, but in vain. The 
Dasher was placed under the orders of Sir Thomas Pasley, at Plymouth, 
and was chiefly employed on the coast of France off the Isle of Bas, in the 
irksome and perilous service of intercepting* the coasting trade of the 
enemy. In June, 1801, while chasing a French coftVoy on thb coast of 

<.CI» 

• We consider this a very great injustice towards the officers employed in ‘such 
expeditions ; for however it may be required for the commanding officer to make 
out the narrative of the voyage, such documents should afterwards be returned. 
We'flave seen many most gross plagiarisms from such unpublished works sent forth 
with all the emblazonment of high literary talent, unacknowledged, and rapaciously 
seized upon to adorn the brows of a mere collector. 

t See Clarke and M Arthur’s Life of Nelson, 4to edit. vol. i. p. 290, and vat. ii. 

P- 28 * ” . 

U. S. JViukn. No* 115, Junk, 1838. H . 
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Poitou, the Dasher got on shore near without receiving 

any material injury. Undaunted by this untoward accident, the boats 
were instantly hoisted out and placed under the command of the First 
Lieutenant, Bedford, supported by Lieutenant Nicholson in the Suwarrow 
schooner, who immediately, pursued the enemy,, and obliged them to set 
two brigs on fire to prevent their capture* While eager in the pursuit, one 
of the boats was unfortunately sunk by a shot from the stern-chaser of a 
national schooner, which deprived the gallant Bedford,* who had been 
previously wounded, of his h\\ leg, ^nd wounded a seaman and three 
marines. 

Captain Tobin served actively in the Channel, under tho respective 
orders of the Earl St. Vincent^nd the Hon, Admiral Cornwallis, until tlie 
Dasher was paid oft’ at Plymouth, October lOlh, 1801. 

Ever active, Captain Tobin directed his attention while on shore princi- 
pally to the fine arts, and was most useful^ to Ihe celebrated marine 
painter, Pocock, in directing his taste in giving effect to tlie more minute 
nautical shades, as he has since done for the late Mr. Looney, the distin- 
guished marine painter at Teignmouth. 

In the general promotion, April 29, 1802, Cu.ptain Tobin obtained the 
rank of Post-Captain, and was appointed to the Noithumbcrland, 7-i, 
bearing the flag of his friend the IJon. Rear-Admiral Cochrane oft’ Ferrol, 
in September, 1.804. lie was actively employed on the coast of Spam 
until the Northiimberlarul went in ]mrsuit *J tlie.Fiench fleet which bad 
escaped from L'Orient to the West Indies. Upon thi ir anival at Jain iica, 
it waslound that the French srpiadron had returned to Knrope. and Admiral 
Cochiane was appointed to the command of tlu Leeward Island stalum, 
and saded for Barbadoes. j » 

In September, 1805, (Japtain Tbbjn assumed the command of tlie 
Princess Charlotte fnsrato, of 38 guns, and a complement of 2G 1 men. On 
the night of the 4tli Octolier following, wliile cniisfrig off Tobago, he fell in 
with the Cyaiie Frencli corvette, of 20 guns and 190 men, and tlie Na'ude 
brig of 10 guns and 170 men. Upon first discovering the enemy, they 
were so far distant to windward as to afford little chance of overtaking 
them by an avowed pursuit. Captain Tobin therefore disiruised the fiigate 
as much as possible, which hud the desired effect of bringing them down 
iff'ihe middle of the night, when a close action took ])iacc, and continued 
above an hour, when the Cyane, commanded by M. Masnurd, Lieut, de 
Vaisseau, surrendered afler a gallant defence, having sustained a lo.ss of 
three men killed and nine severely wounded. The Princess Charlotte had 
seven wounded, two of them moitally. The Naiade effected her escape by 
being to windward, and by superior sailing, but was afterwards takeirby 
the Jason. 

In the summer ^ 0 ^ 1806, the Princess Charlotte was ordered to see the 
homeward-bound convoy as far as tilt Bank.s, but having fallen irt with 
four French frigates who had been committing great ravages upon our 
merchant- ships, the Commodore considered it dangerous to permit Captain 
Tobin to leave the convoy. The French frigates liovered around tlie fleet 
for some days, but, by the jiicjlicious arrangements made, they were deterred 
from annoj'ing thenh.‘> ^ 

Having refif^d at Plymouth, the Princess Charlotte was ordered to the 
Cape of Good Hope, when, having sailed for that station, upon reaching 
the Eddystone. the signal of recall was made, apd orders transmitted for 
Captain Tobin to proceed instantly to Ireland, to join the squadron of 
frigates, and proceed to Greenland in pursuit of an enemy’s squadron 
which had done great mischief in the Greenland seas. Alter a most iem- 
‘ pestuous cruise, the squadron was overtaken by a sudden and tremendous 

• '"t ^ 

^ ^ Lifut. Bedford is now one^of the LieutOuatits of Greemvieb Jlospital, a most 
;aa£i»UeDt and wottliy uMcer. 
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gale, which crippled all the ships, and even dismasted some. The Princess 
Charlotte only lost the main top-mast.* 

In 1809 the Princess Charlotte escorted a fleet of merchantmen to Sap- 
badoas and Jamaica ; and returning from the West Indies, Captain Tobin 
was sent to St. Helena to bring home the East India fleet collected at that 
island. The vigilance and attention of Captain Tobin in keeping the ships 
together and bringing them safe to England, was so highly appreciated by 
the Honourable East India Company that they presented him with 200 
guineas for the purchase of a piece, of platt, and as an acknowledgment 
of his care and attention. 

The Princess Charlotte having rejoined the Cork station. Captain Tobin 
had the gratification of receiving a handsome piece of plate of 100 guineas 
value from the Commercial Insurance Company of Dublin, accompanied 
by a most flattering letter expressive of the ^ense the Company enter- 
tained of his services in saving the ship Maria, John Murphy* master, one 
of the West India convoy. 

During the remainder of the war Captain Tobin was actively employed 
on the coasts of Spain and France, where he captured several of the 
enemy's armed vessels, as' well as many merchant ships, and did great 
injury to the coasting trade by constantly harassing them with the boats: 
and the launch, commanded by the late Mr. Salter, sustained a most gal- 
lant action against a much superior force sent expressly from Hilboa for 
his capture. The FirsVLieu"\'nant, John Scott (now Commander), and 
Captain Kellow, Royal Marines, were partrcularly active in annoying the 
French troops, by assailing them whenever an oppoitunity offered, and 
spiking the guns of the h%tteries on the coast. 

In January, 1812, the* frigate’s rame was changed from Princess Char- 
lotte to Andromache. The present Princess Charlotte, of 110 guns, being 
laid upon the stocks alH^ortsmoutli. 

The Andromache fdfmed part of the squadron under Sir George Collier 
during the siege of St. Sebastian; and after the fall of that lortress she 
escorted the French garrison to England. 

On the 23rd of October, Captain Tobin fell in with a large Dutch fri- 
gate, La Travc, mounting 44 guns, with a complement of 321 men, which 
surrendered after a short action. Captain Van Maren having gallantly 
endeavoured to dismantle the Andromache by his stern-chasers dulIBg 
the pursuit, and afterwards sustaining the action till a most destructive 
fire obliged him to surrender. 

La Trave had one man killed; her Captain, Jacob Van Maren, Member 
of the Imperial Order of Reunion, the SecQnd-Lieutenant, two Midshipmen 
(cMe of them mortally), and twenty-four seamen, wounded. The Andro- 
mache had only the First- Lieutenant (now Captain Thomas Dickinson, 
the gallant and scientific oflicer who displayed suci^enius, perseverance, 
and talent in the recovery of the tre&sure lost in the^etis, off Cape Frio) 
severely wounded, with one seaman ! 

The Andromache having refitted at ’Plyfhouth, proceeded to Passages, 
and joined the squadron under the late Admiral Charles Penrose; and on 
the 27th March, 1814, Captain Tobm was ^selected to lead the fleet in 

* Many instances occurred of the determined bravery o'f the seamen, and ' their 
coolness in danger, upon this occasion. The sea was trenieudu^a ; some men were 
thrown from the yard while furling the sails. Humphrey Griffiths, eaphiiii o^.i the 
main-top, was suspeuded by a rope catching him round the ancle joint. He had 
pTesence of mind suflicient, while swinging at every rise of the ship with his head 
doY^iiwards, to catch hold of another rope, to raise himself up, and to take his knife 
out and cut the rope which suspended him, escaping with very little injury fnim the 
pressure of the rope round the ancle. Jordison, another gallant seaman, havilw 
caught the legs of another man, who complained that he must drop if he pontinuedl 
as he was so exl^austed he could hardly hold on, inptantly said, vVell, here igoes,’’ 
and, plunging himself into the ^ea, watched the roll of^ the ship, caught another 
jrope, and was hauled in* The Princess Charlotte hod sixteen men severely injured* 

R2 
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forcing th^ passage of the Gironde, which was executed in the most skilful 
and gallant manner under a heavy fire from the batteries. The officers 
and men of the Andromache were employed with those of the Egroont, 74, 
and other ships, in reducing the forts and capturing the ships in the river, 
until the 1st April, when the information of Napoleon's abdication, and 
the restoration of the Bourbons, arrived. Nothing could exceed the joy of 
the French people upon this occasion : they received the ofScers and men 
with every demonstration .of friendship and delight, being heaftily tired of 
the long and protracted war, soT injurious to their interests. 

In June, 1814, the Andromache formed part of the fleet assembled at 
Spithead during the visit of the Allied Sovereigns — one of the most noble 
exhibitions of the naval power of Great Britain ever beheld upon the high 
seas. After the review the Andromache proceeded to Deptford, where 
shh was put out of commission, and the men drafted into other ships. 

Captain Tobin then retired with his family to Teignmouth, in Devon- 
shire, after such long and continued service afloat. 

On the 8th December, upon the extension of the Order of the Bath, 
Captain Tobin was nominated a Companion of that most honourable 
Military Order; and, some time afterwards, th% Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, by iheir own accord, and unsolicited, appointed hi.*n Cap- 
tain of the Prince Regent yacht, which command he retained until his late 
Majesty presented that ship to the Imaum of Muscat ; when he was very 
soon promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral'hf the^-White. 

About two years ago the gafiant Admiral had a severe paralytic affec- 
tion, which greatly impaired his health and constitution, and he continued 
to exist under occasional suffering until the Itth April, 1838, when he 
expired, universally regretted by thoj^e i^ho knew nim. 

Admiral Tobin married, in 1804, Dorothy, the amiable and lovely widow 
of Major William Duff, of the 26th Regiment, daughter of the late Captain 
Gordon Skelly, R.N., who was drowned at sea about 1774-5 — who, with 
one son, George Wehhe Tobin, Esq., late of the 2nd Dragoon Guards, has 
to lament the loss of an affectionate husband and father. 

Admiral Tobin was an officer of high accomplishments and attainments. 
He one of the best amateur marine painters in the kingdom; a wit, 
and a scholar; exemplary in all the relations of life — he was an excellent 
hifSbnnd, father, and friend. He had the most chivalric sense of honour, 
and could never condescend to meanness in the acquirement of money. 
This principle was exhibited upon many occasions; but the following 
anecdote may be a sufficient illustration of his high sense of duty : — 

It was a common practice among the prize-agents in the West Indies to 
ingratiate themselves with the Captains of ships-of-war by offering advancljs 
upon their prize-money, and often neglecting to pay what was justly due to 
the other officers and pien. Upon an occasion of this nature, when the 
prize-agent wrote to Captain Tobin, then commanding the Princess Char- 
lotte, that his share of prize-money was ready to be advanced. Captain 
Tobin’s reply was : — ^ 

" 1 have ever been averse, atid trust I ever shall be, to receiving prize- 
money, unless my officers and men can obtain the same advantage. If 
you can pay the prize-^tnoney to the whole of us, I shall be ready to receive 
my proportion :<^^.f not, 1 decline receiving any, and diisire that you will 
arrange the accounts as soon as possible for payment.” 

Admiral Tobin was a most anxious and vigilant officer at sea, and 
managed his frigate with a skill and talent which more than once saved 
the ship from being lost with all hands— -when the most able seaman, bn 
board had given up all hope but in their Commander and a merciful Pro- 
vidence ! He was beloved by his officers and men ; and in him Her Ma- 
jesty's Service has lost one of its brightest ornaments. Generous, kind, 
and benevolent, his memoryi will be long cherished by tlrjse who sailed 
under his command. ^ 
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FRANCE. 

The budget for the Navy and Cojonies foV Ihe^year 1839 amounU to the 
sum of 66,890,600 francs, or about 2,675,624. The fleet in aetive service is 
fixed at 8 ships of the line, 12 frigates, 16 corvettes or sloops,- 24 brlga, Sceii# 
and their crews at 20,317 men. The budget for the Army for the same 
year amounts to the sum of 237,985,187 francs, or about 9,519,407,/., which 
IS 11,633,245 francs, or s^out 465,329/., mose than the budget for the 
present year. 


NAVAL LIBRARIES. 

Much exertion has been used since the year 1836 to improve these 
collections. The Marine Pr^fets of Brest, Toulon, Rochefort, L’Orient, 
and Cherbourg have sent in catalogues^ of the works required, which enu- 
merate as many as twenty thousand publications, and will render yearly 
additions necessary, ^o these catalogues it is intended to add what is 
called a “ Naval Bibliography” {Bibliographie Maritime)^ for which pur- 
pose the Minister of the Naval Department has addressed the French 
Consuls in foreign countries, calling upon them not only to procure such 
catalogues as can be obtained, byt to furnish him with bibliographical 
notices of public and private collections. The Consuls-General in Genoa 
and Madrid have already complied*with the requisition, and several docu- 
ments have been receMia from London, but not by any means as many as 
had been expected from so extensive a site of navigation and commerce. 
The party employed in that metropolis rei)orts, that there is but one naval 
library in the whole city, which is in the British Museum, nor even of this 
is there a complete catalogue. With regard to Holland, Admiral Vol1ei> 
bech has forwarded a list of all the Dutch publications having reference 
to naval matters. Similar researches are making in Berlin, Copenhag^, 
Stpckholm, St. Petersburg, Lisbon, Venice, Naples, and even Constanti- 
nople. There is probably no library which possesses a more extensive 
collection of works on nautical subjects, than that of the General Dep6t of 
Charts and Plans in Paris: it contains 18,000 volumes of voyages and 
travels. The naval library at Brest is composed of 8000 volumes in 
excellent condition. The library of the Naval Hospital at Rochefort ia 
admirably supplied with works relating to medicine and the sciences con<> 
nected with it. It has been augmented by voluntary Contributions to the 
extent of 22,000 francs (about 880/.). The DepOt of Charts and Plans was 
founded in the year 1720; the library at Bre.^, in 1755 ; and the libraries 
of Toulon, L'Orient, and Ro^^hefort were established under a decree of the 
National Convention, dated the I5th of February, 1794. The hospital 
libraries at Brest, Toulon, and Cherbe^rg were set ciq.foot by % decree of 
the Directory on the 7th of February, 1798. 

ALGIERS. 

According to the latest returns, the city of Algiers contains 25,96& 
inhtbitants, of whom 8232 are men, 8216 women, 5002 boys, and 4,506 
girls ; but if classed in conformity with their religious tenets, the number « 
of Roman Catholics is 7364; rrotestantst 211; Mahometaus, 42,310; 
apd Jews, 6065^ 
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AFRICA. 

CEUTA. 

This place, which is of considerable moment in a military point of view, 
much resembles Gibraltar, that lies opposite to it, both in situation and 
from the shape of the mass of rock on which it is built. Were it in the 
same hands, it would soon be converted into an impregnable fortress: 
even in its present state it^is easy of defence, for it is fortified ai every side, 
and completely secured against a coupxde main. The town is divided into 
three quarters. Mount Acho, Almina, and the citadel. Mount Acho, which 
commands the entrance of the straits and the whole peninsula, is crested 
by a strong fort with ample entrenchments. The garrison is always on 
tne qui vive^ and keeps a vigilant look-out, as well on every vessel that 
passes the straits as on the Moors, who are imj[)atient to repossess them- 
selves of their ancient domain, and keep their little camps constantly 
planted round it. The citadel lies at the extreme point of the peninsula. 
It is protected by walls and a good wet ditch, and can only be entered by 
a drawbridge. But Almina is the most agreeable part of the town, or 
rather, it is the town itself, for it is the residence of the townspeople, 
merchants, and all the civil and military employes. Almost every house 
has its garden, redolent with verdwre, fruits, and flowers, throughout the 
year. In this quarter are a small cathedral, two monasteries, (which by 
this time have suffered, I presume, the fate* '’of their compeers in Spain), 
an hospital, and several schools, among which is one for educating pilots ; 
but all these establishments are in ill-conditioned order. The population 
amounts to between 3000 and 4000 souls, exclusWe of the garrison, which 
is always numerous. A quay runs along the edge of the sea, from which 
there is a fine view of the rock of GiWaltar, and the splendid maze of the 
Spanish coast. On the opposite Side stands the “ AJameda,*' or promenade, 
wnence the eye roams along the whole coast ot Morocco to the Kiff 
mountains, which bound the southern horizon. In the distance a white 
point is seen across this desert strand, the Kassaba of Ternan. 

The government of Ceuta is usually vested in a Commandant-General, 
who has the military and police under his orders, and a Superintendent of 
^nance. Ceuta obtains its supplies, not only for the defence of the place 
and the maintenance of the garrison, but for the very subsistence of its 
inhabitants, front Spain. Armed zebecs of war are constantly employed 
in providing it with victuals and munitions of war, from which it is obvious 
that anything like a close blockade would be most severely felt. The 
Moors, however, have not resolution enough to resist the temptation of 
selling cattle to their enemy, a traffic to which the first shot would put- a 
inconvenient end, 

Ceuta, like other. ^anish settlements, is a place of transportation for 
•• Desterrados,” criminals sentenced to banishment; some to undergo the 
ignominy of galley-slavery, and others the penalty of mere exile. The 
latter are allowed to carry on^heir habitual occupations, or to enter a par- 
ticular corps on military service ; the former are chained together, like 
galley-slaves elsewhere, and<put up at night in their own barrack. Both 
classes arennaintainect at the public Expense. No one is permitted to land 
without Ikrensgufrom the Commandant, nor do any obtain it so readily as 
thtyip. who have articles of sheer necessity to dispose of. The Spaniards 
likewise possess three other settlements on the coast of Morocco — Pesion 
de Velez, Pesion de Alhazemas, and Melilla. The first two are situated on 
the coast of the Riff, and the last in the province of Garct. They coij^sist 
of three fortified castles, with a few houses under the protection of their 
guns. Velez is the strongest of the three, and Melilla is in repute for its 
honey ; each of them has about 900 inhabitants. The population of Alha- 
zemas is smaller, although qiossessed of a much finer sitse ; for it com- 
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mands the bay, h'om which it takes its name, as well as the neighbouring 
town of Mezemma, and the mouth of the Neccor. These thfee strong- 
holds are kept as well provided with troops and artillery as the distracted 
state of Spain admits. 


TURKEY. 

The " Ottoman Monitor,** which is the official organ of the Turkish go- 
vernment, announces, that “ as the study of the French language now 
forhis so essential a part of military education in Turkey, his Imperial 
Highness has given special directions,' that a school should be opened in 
the Seraskier’s palace, whore instruction is to be given in that language 
exclusively.*’ Very strict directions have been given to the officers, who 
are intrusted with the duty of training the militia, to instruct these corps 
in all the exercises and manoeuvres practised by regular troops. 

CIRCASSIA. 

The Circassian horse, vdio is here called a ** Tshii,’* is a prime favourite 
with his owner. In elegance of make, beauty of figure, and suppleness of 
limb, he is in no ways inferior to the Arabian ; from his peculiar kind of 
traminsr and the peculiar character of*the country, I know of no other of 
his kind who is a mateb^for hiei in enduring fatigue and privations, or sure- 
footedness in traversing a precipitous line 'if territory. When the Circas- 
sian first breaks in his horse, he begins by throwing a halter round his 
neck, and draws it so tiaht that one should infer it was his intention to 
strangle him. In this siJate the apimal is dragged round and round until 
he is almost exhausted, or at leasHMl his courage is supposed to be suffi- 
ciently cooled dovsm ; he is ridden anii exercised for a short time, and in a 
few clays becomes as i^l 8 ile and obedient to his master as a dog. It would 
not be easy to name any part of the world where the horse is better treated, 
nor can any one be more skilful in managing him than the Circassian; His 
secret seems to consist in treating him kindly on all occasions ; no blow is 
ever given him, and the consequence is that he is always full of mettle and 
playfulness, and, to all seeming, more delighted to obey than afraid of 
disobeying his master. Part of his acquirements is to swim and attesin 
adroitness in every little art which may assist his master in mountain war- 
fare ; 111 fact, he ultimately becomes as keen and cunning, particularly in 
escaping from pursuers, as if he had borrowed his master’s wits. I have 
frequently seen a Circassian lay himself down at his owner’s feet, and lie 
Bs still as if he had been shot dead, while the owner concealed himself be- 
hind him, or stand as motionless as a gun-rest, while his master laid his 
piece upon his head, took aim, and fired it off. It is incredible the com- 
plete perception which the horse l^re acquires of bfery word his jAaster 
says to him ; and whatever our boasted civilization may have made us, 
we are wretchedly behind the simple-hearty, d Circassian in the science 
treating a horse, as well as in securing his instant obedience by aifectionMU 
conduct towards him. No wonder that it should be a rare occurrence to 
meet with a vicious animal in Circassia. The horsey, which ajre bred frcm 
their earliest age in a farm-yard, are so gentle that*the very c^dren play 
with them, and, as soon as they are fit for use, they alloil^a man to mopatt 
and ride them in without scarcely the necessity tor applying any 
means of breaking them.—fi^ow private not^s.) 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 


Remarks by Sir John Cameron on Colonel LighifooVs Letter^ touching 
the Busaco Controversy. 

Mr. Editor, — ^When I last addressed you, it was far from my intention 
again to trespass on you : but as the extracts from a letter of Colonel 
Lightfoof, formerly appearing in your Journal, are re-published, together 
with an additional paragraph of some importance, I am tempted to offer 
a few remarks. 

“ The Busaco Controvert” involves two principal questions. 

The one is — Was General Picton’s right flafik or right centre exposed 
and in need of efficient assistance at that crisis of the action, when the fitlh 
division came up, to use Colonel Lightfoot’s words, “ at double-quick ?” 

Theqther is — In what manner, or in what order, did the 45th, 68th. and 
8th Portuguese, approach the enemy when first*^discovered, and what was 
the situation of the latter at the time, and in what order did “the 88th 
charge round the rocks on their rigl^t into the flank of the enemy’s column 
on the slope of the hill and drove them precipitately down it ?*’ 

Referring to discussions in gone-by days,4jn the.battle of Busaco, I am 
reminded of something about sections of companies said to have been 
thrown out by the 88th to cover their front, and of their being hotly en- 
gaged with the French tirailleurs, may I now take the liberty of asking, 
whether those sections were called in, were they reinforced ? 

As to the first and more importan^^ question — with a desire to divest it of 
incidental or collateral matter — I may state, that I^conceive the utmost re- 
spect for the general character and talents ofaGene'tal Officer may reason- 
ably be entertained by an individual who, on a particular occasion, is yet 
inclined to believe that this General Officer had, in a combined operation, in 
which his division took part, “left his flank exposed.'* Soult left the line 
of the Douro unguarded at (Jporto — Frederick 11. lost the battle of Kollin 
— Napoleon the battle of Waterloo. 

^f it appear that the right or right centre of the third division was ex- 
posed during the action ot Busaco, I am fully borne out in the conclusion 
at which 1 arrived. To the fact 1 referred, and not to the causes producing 
the restdt. 

General Picton may be fully justified in his measures on the field of Bu- 
saco, but to the features of that action, as they presented themselves^ dots 
my opinion apply. It may l)e observed, that that confidence in the Com- 
mander of the Forces, which 1 participated in common with the whole 
Army, authorises th^ belief that meanf were not wanting to General Picton. 

I also see a vast difference between contriving a plan for the purpose of 
suiting particular views, and “•Ssilfully misstating facts." 

A veiy essential part of a military plan is the posting the regiments en- 
gaged. . Plans or sketches of actions, such, Mr. Editor, as appeared in your 
Joui^'md of t^e battle o^^Busaco, are resorted to in aid of writing, to convey 
ideas wbieh,-it is desired to express : it is, therefore, not surprising that 
such sketches, pSi'ticularly as to the position oftroops, should be contrived 
for rifie purpose of suiting particular views ; language must obviously be so, 
nor can I see (it may arise frdm “ some strange obliquity of mental vision”) 
any discourtesy in assuming that plans of battles are so. 

The evidence of .^pnel Lightfoot alone would establish the fact, that 
General Piqton's ri^t flank or right centre (it is useless to dwell on such 
distinctions, the ar^iment is not affected by them) was not only exposed, 
but actually pierced by a forc^ of the enemy, which Golonel JLightfoot de- 
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9 cribes as “an attach in line" mppwted by columm;'* the consist^ 
in^ of “ at least two if not more regimmis of tiraiUeurs preceding the 
columns^ actings cdso be it remembered^ in as close order as the ascent and 
nature of the ground would permit:* 

Colonel Lightfoot describes the ascent of this force up the Sierra in 
these terms : — “ I happen to be able to speak rather confidently of, this 
attack* because I was on its flank — that is, near enough to pour a fire, 
no means ineffectual, into the column as it drew near the top of the hilt* 
for Colonel Meade having fcome from the right inquire into the extent 
of my loss, 1 had requested pertnission from him to carry down tho 
remainder of the four companies for the purpose of flanking the column 
on its ascent. Away I went, and, placing myself on the brow of a hollow 
that ran between the column and me, 1 opened a Are upon it, the men 
kneeling and concealing themselves among tl^e bushes. Meanwhile the 
column appeared to be t<M much occupied in pushing the light troops 
before them in front to take much notice of us. Presently I saw the light 
troops driven over the ridge, and the next moment that ridge was crowned 
by tirailleurs firing vigorously from it.** ^ 

Now, Mr. Editor, T wouljJ ask, was General Pieton's right or right centre, 
or a part of that portion of the position entrusted to his defence* exposed 
or not exposed when an attack “ in line of at least tu>o^ if not more regi- 
ments, supported by columns f was enalfled to ascend the face of the Sierra 
and crown the ridge without aqy check to their advance, being opposed 
only by light troops whiA were pushed before them ;** and by a flanking 
fire of “ Me remainder qf the four companies of the 45th, kneeling am 
concealing themselves am^ng the busnesf — which fire, it appears from 
Colonel Lightfoot’s statements, though by no means ineffectual, “ the 
enemy did not take mucit notice off » 

Again, I would ask, Mr. Editor, Wa^he third division on its right or 
right centre pierced or^iot pierced, the “ light troops being driven over the 
ridge, and the next moment that ridge crowned by tirailleurs firing ' 
romlyfrom itf' the tirailleurs acting also, “ be it remembered, in as cfose 
order as the ascent and nature of the ground would permit*^ being in lin8 
of “ at least two, if not more, regiments supported by columns f" 

“ Be it remembered,’* also, Mr. Editor, that “ the ridge*' on which the 
tirailleurs in line of two regiments, “ at least,** suported by cohmnsf^ 
were established, overlooked, at the distance of, it might be, fifty yards, 
the road, running parallel to the crest of the Sierra, which afford^ direct 
communication from the right to the left of the British position. 

Colonel Lightfoot proceeds “ When suddenly, without any reason 
apparent to me, the tirailleurs abandoned the ridge, poured down on the 
colufnn, the column went to the right about, and both urged their course 
precipitately down the hill.** 

Thus ends the evidence as to the “ central attack,** hffo^ed by Colonel 
Lightfoot. He details the result of inquiries' which he made as to this 
sudden abandonment of the ridge by a force line qf two regiments, at 
least, supported by columns,'* which had shown such obstinacy in their 
ascent as not to take “ much notice** of the ** fire by no means ineffectual^* 
which the Colonel was enabled 4o poun into it% flank^.but his mdividuid 
observation extends no further, although he again alludes incidfiQ^ally to . 
the “ extraordinary rapidity** Ivith which the French descenJftd the httL ‘ * 

From the sudden abandonment of the ridge without apparent caused 
might perhaps hi imagined that the tirailleurs, in ** prudent dLscr^^on^* ^ 
had fled from their own shadows ; but the Colonel tells us it happened 
abouy welve o'clock, and if so (although 1 believe it to be much earlier) 
their shadows could not have been so very formidable. 

Colonel Lightfoot, when he ** subsequently inquired into the dfcwmr^ ' 
stances,** learned ** that Major Smith of the 45tji had been killed in lend- 
ing the light troops back to thf charge by a shot from the rocks ; 
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the fifth division, coming up at double-quick at the moment, had charged 
the enemy in the rocks, and that they, seeing so great a reinforcement, 
had fled without further resistance.*’ 

Major Smith, of the 45th, may have been killed in rallying the light 
troops, but certainly not simultaneously with the coming up of the filth 
division. I again assert, that when the fifth division, headed by the 9th 
Regiment, came upon the ground, that not a red-coated soldier was to be 
seen: the Portuguese we;|;e flying in ail directions in the utmost confusion, 
and the tirailleurs in unopposed possession of the ridge. 

The fifth division never supported anybody of light troops in any charge 
or in any attack ; they certainly came “ tt/p at douUe-quick'' and “ charged 
the enemy in the roc/r.9,” but not at “ the moment^' when Major Smith of 
the 45th had been killed in leading back the light troops to the charge. 

Be this as it may, Mr. Editor, and take as incontrovertible the intorma- 
tion received by Colonel Lighlfoot, and it is piroved that the rapid descent 
of the French is owing to the coming up of the filth division. 

Up to the moment in which the fifth division (which had moved the 
greater part of the distance from their original ground in double-quick) 
had arrived. General Picton had, on the ground originally occupied by his 
division, “ a line of at least twOy if not more, regiments supported by 
columns in possession of the ridge of the Sierra, overlooking the reverse 
of the ridge,” and commanding'the road of communication, and clearing 
as a wedge the original position of the Ihiwl division. 

If this be not a practical illustration of the effects of exposing the flank 
of a division — if it be not what is commonly called being turned and 
pierced, it is difficult to imagine what is. t 

“ Had not assistance, and British a ssistance, too, come up as it did,’* by 
the arrival of Leith’s brigade, Co]^n/*l Lightlbot’s account of the action 
would of itself incline any iiiyprejudiced person to believe that Sir 
Thomas Picton would have cut a very different fi'gure in the dispatch to 
what he did,” 

This insulated truth cannot affect the well-merited renown of General 
Picton. His achievements are of too high an order ; his faults, if he had 
any — his errors, if he committed any— are obscured and thrown far into 
4he shade, by the glory of his career— the splendour with which it termi- 
nated. 

1 am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

J. Camkron, 

Lieut. -General, Colonel 9th Regt. 

P.S.— The interesting details submitted by Colonel Lighlfoot certainly 
show that there was something more in this attack on the left than^had 
hitherto met the eye : the march up to the position in column of sections — 
the assertion that the 8Hth never ,^red a shot until they closed with the 
enemy — as also the charge round the rocks — are all new, and must greatly 
add to the curiosity of your,readers to know more. 

" J. C. 


c Captfdn Jebb in reply to Colonel Napier, 

MR.-^oiTpji, — As after the publication in your last Number of Colonel 
£^^)ier’$ letter, and its accompaniments, silence on my part might be 
taken as an admission of the correctness of their contents, 1 once more 
feel called upon to address you. 

Colonel Napier begins his letter by accusing me of writing in a con- 
fused manner;’^ I see, however, no just ground assigned by him fot'such 
an accusation. 

With respect to the misapplication of the word “inaccuracy,” I do 
confess myself guilty ; for, as Colonel Napier observesj^,” to express sur- 
prise is not an inaccuracy and although the surprise whicn Colonel 
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Napier did express at Colonel Clowes not becoming the controversialist; 
was stated to the public at a time when he was in possession of the same 
reason at which his “ surprise ceases,” and which reason was in part 
supplied by himself m the form of a warning to Colonel Clowes, still, to 
mark this point, the word “ inaccuracy” does not properly apply. 

To the decision of the public I willingly leave the question, whether I, 
as a subordinate officer, and acting under the orders of my superior, am, 
in the character of controversialist, ** in the same»predicament” as Colonel 
Clojves, from whom the “ Exploits” (Colonel Napier’s own word) referred 
to originated, and by whom they w^ere directed. 

Colonel Napier having given a qualified admission that his first letter 
to Colonel Clowes does not, “ rigorously speaking,” bear him out in his 
charge of unfairness” against me, I shall say no more about it. 

Colonel Napier says, to §nd offence in that passage of his work which 
follows in immediate connexion with the one relating to the 3rd Dragoons, 
viz. — “ The fight waxed hot with the others, &c.,” appears to him ** rather 
a morbid acuteness” on my part. I will only remark that his own correc- 
tion seems to imply that he himself considered the passage objectionable. 

As the remaining part of Colonel Napier’s letter is only declaratory of 
his determination, notwithstanding the disinterested testimony which has 
been produced against it, to maintain i« its full force the offensive passage 
from which this discussion has emanated, and which has been forced upon 
us by him t and no/, ashesa^^, upon him by us, I shall neither repeat 
statements which have already been given,*nor longer occupy your pages 
in replying to it. 

To the letter in explanttion from Colonel Brotherton, and to that in 
addition from Colonel White, as fai^^they are meant to impugn Colonel 
Clowes’s statement, my former obsermtions will apply, and equally so to 
the letter of Baron Osten, who has again come forward, at the request of 
Colonel Brotherton, tcfcorroborate the following passage, which he before 
had omitted to do, viz. : “ That General Alten expressed strongly his dis- 
approbation at the 3rd Dragoons not advancing and although 1 am in 
possession of abundance df testimony in corroboration of every part of 
Colonel Clowes's statement, and in direct opposition to what these letters 
declare against it, I shall not, for the reasons formerly given, have recours#^ 
to it, but let the public who are already acquainted with the relative situa- 
tion of the officers of the tw^o corps, viz., those of the one having the 
enemy upon them, by whom they were repulsed, broken, dispersed, and 
in great peril ; and those of the other advancing voluntarily for the pur- 
pose of rescuing them, and at whose approach the enemy fled ; let, I say, 
the'public judge, under such circumstances, wiiose testimony is most likely 
to be correct. 

Colonel Brotherton says that Genejal Alten could «fl^t on this occasion 
” consider the 3id Dragoons under his command.” It is, however, obvi- 
ous that, although belonging to a different B^gade, and arriving indepen- 
dently, they would, upon joining, come under^his immediate orders. That 
this was the fact is proved by the General's ordering them to halt, and not 
charge, and his subsequently ordering them to return to the station they 
had previously quitted. • ^ * 

I now only have to observe, that neither Colonel Clowes wr Itlif^offieers 
serving under him have ever claimed the least merit for the part tak L%4 y* 
the 3rd Dragoons in this affair on the Guarena. The consciouat^s of 
having performed a neighbourly act towards their . brother soldiers in 
distress was of itself a sufficient satisfaction to them ; and it was not the 
less so when effected at so trifling a loss, and acknowledged as it was by 
General Alten and Colonel Hervey. But if, in the course of this contro- 
versy, a highly distinguished and experienced cavalry officer has thought 
proper, whilst of^^ring his testimony in support bf their cause, to introduce 
expressions complimentary totlte 3rd Dragoons on this, as well os on other 
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occasions^ it has Dot been their seeking. Nevertheless, to mv brother 
officers and myself, it is not a little ^gratifying, and will, we feel assured, 
not be overlooked by the public, into whose hands I most confidently con- 
sign our cause. 

I remain, Sir, your much obliged, 

. D. G. Jbbb, late Gapt. 3rd Dragoons. 

22nd May, 1838. 


Strictures on the recent Debates in Parliament 

Mr. Editor,— In reading the debate on the Marine question, I observe 
Mr. Hume, among others, laid great stress upon the disadvantage which 
that gallant and meritorious corps lie under in not being represented in 
Parliament — in not having^*' so many friends among the aristocracy as tlie 
other Sei vices have.” The promotion of the- Marines was at the same 
time compared with that of those officers who have since the Peace so 
rapidly risen in the army. Because many officers of the Line have had 
very rapid promotion, it is supposed that the Service has no cause to com- 
plain. Mr. Hume puts himself forward as a calculator, and he is reported 
to have said, in the debate in question, — ** I hav<$ always been an advocate 
for economy ; but I hold, Sir, that it is no economy to withhold from men 
who have done their duty honourably and efficiently to their country, that 
promotion and that pay to which they a^e justly entitled.*’ And then 
again he denounces the rapid promotion of the regular infantry. 

One could hardly have supposed that it was necessary to explain to Mr, 
Hume that the same class of officers, without , friends among the aristo- 
cracy, is to be found in the Line as is^ in the Mpnnes ; that promotion is 
even. more unattainable for them thyn for their brethren of the Marines, 
who are at least assured of all tfle death or retirement vacancies which 
may fall in their corps ; andior these officers of the, Line there is no retire- 
ment whatever, except by the sale of their commission. After perhaps 
forty years’ service, and having reached the rank of Captain, this retire- 
ment amounts to the sum of eighteen hundred pounds. In 1823, when 
the Marine Captains were offered this retirement by the sale of unattached 
commissions, they very properly declined it. 

* Colonel Davis, in the debate on the Mutiny Bill, is reported to have 
said, that more' commissions should be given to non-commissioned officers 
of ten or twelve years’’ service. The Colonel would give these men a com- 
missiog, apd leave chance to do the rest. What real benefit is conferred 
upon such a man ? He may, after serving twenty or five-and-twenty years 
more, when he has about thirty-five years* service to reckon, retire from 
the army by the sale of his commission— a Lieutenancy, seven hundred 
pounds ! 

it is unfortunat4i' ffir the Service tkat members of Parliament, who take 
the trouble to interfere in debates on military matters, will not further 
ex,ejrt themselves to inquire into the particulars, and so assure themselves 
against the possibility of doing injustice to individuals. 

There are certainly many Officers of the Line connected with aristocratic 
families, i^nd both Houses 6f Parliament can show a numerous parade of 
militar]nnpmbers ; but these individuals as little represent the numerous 
class of^cehf to which I allude, as they do the interests of the Marines 

brthe New Police, 

The Line officers have no retirement. In common justice, when an 
officer has served a certain number of years, he should be allowed to retire 
upon a certain pension ; and this regulation should be drawn up ou ati 
increasing scale. The right to retire from the Service by the sale of his 
commission, where the individual has not purchased, should be abrogated ; 
and all death and retirement vacancies should iie filled without purchase. 

\ would beg Mr. Hume and other Members of Parliament lo^Oonsider 
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this plan. I would ask them to in<}mre whether the charge againat 
the regular infantry,** of having had lately rapid promotipn^ waa true or 
false, I feel confident that they will discover that a few monied iodhri- 
duals only have had the promotion spoken of, and that at the expense of 
old and service- worn officers, who have been passed over by men young 
enough to have been their sons. 


April 5, 1^38. 


2. A. X. 


Thfi Ntuvol Medical Department 

Mr. Editor,'— Whoever considers the unwearied and suocessfhl efforts 
you have made in exposing the several imperfections of both Services, 
cannot fail to express their*^atitude for your exertions, and to congratu- 
late themselves upon having at least bne friend, who, in the pursuit of a 
just and generous undertaking, is above all the paltry cavil of the ill- 
disposed and prejudiced, and who fearlessly demands redress for the 
grievances of the injured. Jt must be confessed. Sir, that the spirit with 
which your Journal has always been conducted, its fairne!is% its independ- 
ence, its watchfulness over the interests of the very lowest officer, and, 
above all, its freedom from party feelirfg and party ikvour, have claimed* 
lor it a reputation and respectability for which every well-wisher to either 
Sei'vice, and lover of good order, must have> reason to be thankful ; the 
more so, as in many instances the sober and judicious improvements it 
has suggested have been considered and carried into effect by the Legisla- 
ture, and I know not of % single induce where such improvements thus 
adopted by Government have ever faiMin their beneficial effects. I feel * 
a gre«it deal of hesitation in adding to wie list of important subjects now 
under consideration in the United Service Journal, by introducing to your 
notice the subject of my present letter ; and, indeed, whenever I consider 
how much time and space you devote to correspondents, I almost question 
the propriety of taxing your generosity in this instance. But a false feel- 
ing of delicacy must not deter a man in the course of his duty. If he sees 
seiious errors existing, and can demonstrate their evil tendency, he ought 
to exclaim against them ; and if those errors, from their peculiar nature, 
escape the eye of general observance, that duty becomes doublyincumbent 
on him. Now, 1 think, Sir, you will allow, that the Medical Department 
of the Navy has never experienced that attention it deserves. That an 
efficient Medical Staff is essential to the well-being and comfort of either 
Service none can deny ; indeed, of late years the Government seem to 
have' been particularly sensible x>f this fact, as is obvicUs from their anxiety 
to procure the best appointed young men the profession oguld afford, which 
they have endeavoured to effect by fiemanding of at! candidates even 
higher testimonials of education than required at any University or other 
medical board in Europe. If'i therefore, so m^ltanxiety has been shown to 
obtain this, iUnecee^'tyis very evident; and if the necessity of having slich 
well-informed men be allowed, it stands to reaspn that the department to « 
which those officers belong is deserving of every consideration, I»ask if it 
has ever received this public attention? No; in every age, 9 f mirr^ava} 
career, the welfare of this department has been sadly overlooked. Inde^ 
within a very few years, even, in turning back to the early numbers of 
Journal, the cheek glows^with indignation, and the fine feelings of pme 
and honour which oar profession inspires are acutely wounded at the 
mere Kcital of the indignities which the Naval Medical Officer from time 
to time experienced; yet even to this period their cries for justice ahe^ 
redress have remained unanswered end uncared for. I dd not pretend fp 
explain whether this neglect is studied or acetf ental ; 1 only to 
establish Uid feet its being auste unmerited, and not only ipjvitib^Od 
that body olf men in particular, but detrimental to the health, the strength. 
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ftiid sum^mtuty of our NftW powor ifr general. If atrikee rae> hovevert 
that thus 8lis;ht may he in a)^reat measure accounted for in the 
way; 1st. ThatUll within a very few years, Medical Officers were never 
thorou$?hly incorporated into the Naval Service, they were looked upon 
somewhat as intruders, as rat her out of their own province, and only noticed 
as a favour and by sufferance, 2Dd. That their pretensions to piibiia 
notice have oiten been repulsed in two ways : thus, jf they referied their 
grievances to any naval Vnbiicaf ion, and requested editorial remarks, they 
were advised, as a more regular course, to apply to some medical journal ; 
but in this quarter they received tio commiseration.* What, exclaimed 
thegrav^ and learned Gdit'ois, heve we to do with cocked hats and epaii- 
kites? They, forsooth, were shocked at the bare idea of meddlini; with 
such affairs; so that, having for many years been bandied about by all 
parlies* their claims have Been never heaid—tbeu* present condition almost 
unknown— and, worse than all, a spirit of chagrin and indifference has 
sprung up amongst them, the clfeot ormoftitieatiou and lepeated neglect. 
Now, as to which of the two publicatioiia should advocalo their cause, it 
appears to me that the duty equally belongs to both ; and if you. Sii, as 
the Editor of llns.fournal, will, ‘with yqur acipuslomed candour, letioct upon 
the impoitance of haying well-appointed Surgeons in the N^ivy — more 
especially in wartime, the interests of a' whole fleet are conceined’in it— I 
am sure, when you calmly consider all this.llluit no effort will be spaied 
on your part to secure for thum those advJntagc-f liy which such ipialifica- 
tions may be gamed. The grievances unJer which medical ofli(‘eis of the 
Navy labour are of a two-lold nature. In addition to 1110*^6 they expe- 
lience in common with all olhei Naval'officersfthey have some which aie 
peculiar to themselves. With I do 'not picsuine to uiteileiv, 

viz., their pay, promotion, equipm/int; kc. I lepvc such matteis in .ililer 
hands ; but as to tliose which so heavdy press on the medical oflicei only, 
I will endeavour to expose tbciv nature, and the eifeots they are ealculatcd 
to jiroduce in the moial condition of that officer. In improvements ot all 
kinds, i\\(i fundamental errors should l>c first correct e J. It w ould be absurd 
to build a fine structure on a rotten foundation ; and, on the same ])iincipl(‘, 
if the general grievances were lemovod, and the medical ofiicer paiticipated 
in sucli a change, yet they would be ul little benefit to him while his ow'ii 
peculiar troubles continued uiirediessed. His pay might be incieascd, 
and his promotion more justly icgulated; but of wliat avail would all this 
be to tlie Assistant-Surgeon, if he be deprived of that giade to which he 
feck himself entitled, and which can alone sccuic to him res peel ability 
and comfort ? In shoii, it is quite evident that a great deal of evil may be 
traced to the degraded position of the Assistant- Surgeon on board a man- 
Of-war; that all his own tioubies spung from this source, and much 
detriment to thdNavy in general*; and I think it is quite clear tlial his 
station in the cockpit is neither consistent with his habits and education, 
nor compatible with justice. At present this evil is more acutely telt, its 
deleterious effects upon medical science more obvious, and its injury to the 
happmeas* the improvement, and future prospects of medical officers 
more conspicuous^^lian arty other^ It is the soiiice of all his misery, the 
spring^ivhich, if suffered to flow, will poison every attempt at his amc- 
lioyatton. Si, therefore, this evil is of such vital impoitance, £ will confine 
tny attention to it at jiresent : let it be but corrected, and a good foundation 
wiH be established whereon to build future improvements. 

^ I will, therefore, in as short a manner as possible, make a few statements 
and explanations, which 1 do not remember to have seen elsewhere j to all 
wbo have thoroughly considered this subject, they will not, perhaps, appear 
to b^ novel, for they must have struck most observers. Hut it looks very 
much, Mr. J£ditor, as if tjaeir Lordships were expecting a few such remarks 
to be made ; perhaps they are mistakit^ the apathy and morose sdence 
of the jnjticed for me. and contentment ; ih them thelong-endared injuries 
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and injuf^tice of the AsAstaiyi-Burge&o ate lu^tof themielv«e fttfffioientlv 
urgent and glaring to gain then olemeney^ and notio<*» I beg, Sir* you wul 
call upon every medical officer m the Seiy^ije to come foi ward ana eXipp^ 
thwr state to fniblic view, in such tj ue and fmthftil colours, that their mvUmn 
brethren may unite into a body and petition Parliament to remove such a 
stigma Irom then pioiession; whilst naval offioem, foreseeing the approach^ 
ing absence ol all medical skill and knowledge (the consequence ot such a 
state), may join the petition as a means Oi satet/ loi then own peisdual 
security But in alt cases of alteration some men wiU ask questiona^ 
they will ntvci give assent to changed unless they Can see and judge for 
themselves as to their nu i it and prUensionSr Sue h u course ot pioteeding 
lb highly laiulibli, and such men cannot be ton much respected X only 
regut that such a plan Las not hitu adopted in the present instance, tor 
if thcie could be lound on' clfti n on the pait Of tne Abbist ant- Surgeon 
which would not beai scrutiny, oi if but one phCisibla objc-ction Could be 
igt Hist his bccomin*; a w ud loom ofBcei, I, tor one, v^ould abandon 
all daim to such i light, and submit most oonlentcdly to the picsent ar^ 
langt ment 

It IS asktcl, why should the Assistant-Sm ^epn, who has fiom time im- 
memoiial been a mcmbei ot tb0 cock pit, have higher pietensions in 1838 ? 

ny si oil’d I lie good old rule be dqui^ed hopi^ Surely wh it was tolei** 
ible in 1700 must be evjuaily sCi lu tlueceiitur> 1 Atid more than all this, the 
pi utu ( h IS gained stiength ana sxnetum by iUlong continuance I I must 
c onfi ss til it 1 am m>selt so iltached to Old institutionsv that at first sight 
flu St ippt lud veiv just uid natm d inquuits* however, lit us consider 
tin last i little U t us lenumbci that when the Assis^ant-Surgeon was 
fust placed ill til It positiort, he w s rff^^soii ha\ing no pietensions toedu* 
citiou Ot pi olessioii d acquit t nunts , l^vtas viewed at that 1 me m the 
light Ol an cippuiitice, and undei the name of “suigeon’s m ite* actually 
leaint tht ludiments of the ait, but whd is the tact now’ Why, by a 
series ot julieious i egdlatioils th it individual has giown up to be a iuUy** 
quahtud Surgeon, and beloit he ( in be admitted into the Navy must now 
pioduce ti stuiioiii ds ol h u in/ ueeived not onl} i good classical instiuo- 
tion, but on< oi the btst medu il educations oui seliools can bestow ; so 
that the case stands thus, that the ssistant Suii^ton h is progressively ad- 
viiietd to tt e most perhet st vnd ud o( piofeiisionil qualihcations, but still 
occupies IIk s ime degi ided bt iti m o i board a man-oil-wai, which he filled 
when totali\ dcM 1 1 of thesi In the formei case it must be allowed that 
Ills tieatuient was suited to his toiuhlion, but m the latter instance it is 
burcly neithci just noi leasonabk But the same objectors argue that 
theie must be a distinction between the Surgeon and Assistant , yes, Sir, 
most asbuudly then must , stiict discipline and distinction oi rank aie in- 
dispens ible to the Service, but I asltuifthe supeiioidf of one class can 
be sup])orttil by the degradation ot apotlur— oi cmital disciiih've be pre- 
set ved whcie injustice is so palpibly tvident ? Now I think it must occur 
to e\eiy impaitial obseivii, that it the Assistant Suigtou was adv ineed 
to a highci station on ship board, it would be quite consistent with 
piopiuty and discipline; ind, indeed, we aie ndt without a piecqdent, tor 
the young muine officer is admitted at once into the waid looin, and yet 
thisofficei has not halt tlu pietensions to such a pimlege as iiit 5t!ssAt^t- 
Surgeon, neither in the way ot pievions expense, study, oi my othei^p^x 
paiatoiy requisite, I can assuie you, theie is not a moie galling 
the feelings ot the Assistant Surgton than the admission ol this 
ing o^ccr to the waid*-ioom, while he is himself excluded-^it ih 
such a maiked insult, that it is quite suipusin’* it should have bemso 
long tolerated with any degiec of forbearance and good grace , it is wfjlji 
known that many who have not been compelled \|y necessity to contmt;!^ 
the bervicci have been so ofieudq$l at this one circumstanoe* aa to have 
It in disgust. 
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Again* it IS said that the condition of the Assistant Surereon cannot i*eally 
be so irksome as represented, since the candidates foi admission into the 
Service aie actually greatei than the demand; but though such be the 
tact, we must lake caie not to put a wrong construction upon a case which, 
when pioperly viewed, is very satisfactoiily explained The lact is, that 
oui piofcssion IS so completely overstocked, and the prospects oi success m 
private piactice so doubtful, that young men are glad to got employment 
in any way, and when lemember, that at the piesent time seveie con- 
tests occui to obtain an appointment as suigeon to a distiict union undei 
the new Pooi law Act, wheit the medical man only receises from 80/ to 
100/ a yeai to attend and provide medicine toi moie than 3000 people, we 
cannot be suipnsed that many woula piefer the degiadation ol a man-ol 
wai m the hope ot speedy promotion, rathei than be subjected to such liaid 
treatment in then own counliy , so Ihit the ‘gieat number ot candidates 
loi admission into the Navv does not anse liom anv atti action in the Sci- 
vice ilscll, but lathei tiom the choice ot Ivno cmIs, as Ihev would piefei 
conipeteniy and degiadation to poveity and idltniss. Ilowcvei, I am 
happy to say that the Naval Soi vice will soon stand alone in noloneti , toi 
the medical lacullj throughout the kingdom aic makin^ every exertion to 
lesciiethcii buthien iiomthcoppicssionandinfiinvoftlu pooi law s> stem 

Piav, Sn, wh it advmtagcs au g lined by plicing the Assist int Snr^coi 
in the cockpit^ lean easily conceive ilv bcnchciil effect mion tlu Mid- 
shipman who IS sent into the Navy at so eatly ad age to him it is it once 
both \ school ot discipline \nd education , but does the Assist int *^uigeon 
leqinie such a schooling at twenty six yeaisol age 1 should hope lathei 
that Ins own good hi ceding and finished education weit a sufficii nt giia 
lantec foi officei like conduct tg \/s supeiiois a pledge that he might 
constantly live with them, and je/’lose none ot his lespect In limihaiity 
Respect is a lecipiocal leehng it is developed in tlie bosom ot the sei 
vani in piopoition to the intcicst which the mastti shows in his wellare 
and achancement. 

But, without advancing Ins age, or education, oi feelings ot degiadation, 
Ol the studious natuie ot liis pioiession, as claims lor his advnucmenl to 
the waid room, the mattei will bcii investigation as a point ol cipuly. 
Let it always be boinc in mind that the promotion ot medical men m the 
Navy IS alwajs ol i very limited degut, even moie so than in the sistci 
Service, a \eiy itw, indeed advancing beyond the lank of ^ 111^,1011 I 
teai this cjicumslanoe has mvci had its due weight with the \dmualty 
the existence of such lestiicted promotion ought, in point ot jiistici.to 
have proem ed many piivileges both to the Surgeon and Ins Assistant by 
way of compensation, but such iicvei have been gi anted To all othei 
naval officeis the highest honouis and emoluments of the Seivue ue 
open , his abihti?s*and good condiK,t may at all times be rtw iided , his 
ambition boundless , his expectations evei bright but not so with the 
medical Oifficer, his emolujuents and ambition teimin ite with his first and 
only piomotion, he may be ever so talented and meiitoiious, yet no pie- 
ferment waits to deelaie h/s excellence • 

Now,ji\hen tlnsjdispairty betvuen the two clisses of officeis is ron- 
sidei^ T piesume every candid person will allow that it is a veiy unjust 
and ^ niel afflingcment, to place t he Assistant Singe on, attei all his expense 
toil in study, anci having such lestnctions to his piomotion, on the 
same looting with the lowest officei of the quartei deck, who is yc t quite a 
lad. Ignorant ol his piotession, but having no such limits set to his future 
advancement o 

Now, as to the moral detiiment likely to accrue to the Assistant Siu 
geon^by occupying a situation which he feels «o utteily unworthy of him, 
It does not itqune muehfshiewdness to foiesee- that man, indeed, must 
be possessed ot a very strong moral andoiehgious principle, who can sup- 
puss those rising passions which a sense of injuiy and unmerited disre- 
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spect are calculated to produce; seeing his o\yni, interests gbaydoned by 
those who should most carefully preside' Over th|em,-*be At lastTbe^mes 
indiiferent to them himself ; and having no encouragement or Opportunity 
affprded him for study, he not only fails to keep pace witH modem im- 
provements, but cannot even retain his academical instruction; How' 
seriously all this must affect the* strength and health of our naval force is 
very manifest; but I fear a more serious injury is often inflicted upon the 
unhappy victim himself in contracting- those habits which the weaknesa^Ctf 
human natufe suggests for the relief of his wretcifed mind. 

To every reflecting person, it is quite evident this state of things canhot 
last long : there inust he a change, and that a speedy one, or the character 
of the Naval medical department will be irreclaimably lost. 

1 suppose, Sir, in this economical age, iiwould be of little use to suggest 
improvements unless brought about in a Cneap 3 vay. Well, it is ceYtainly 
the wisest plan to conform 4o circumstances. The Treasury is too securely 
locked and bolted now-a«days to be attacked with any hope of succesi» ; 
we must give up that idea at present : but, I trust, never while we have 
one gentlemanly feeling left, and a consciousness of the respect due to 
ourselves and our profession, shall we weary in seeking redress for the 
Assistant*Surgeon. We must do this respectfully, yet earnestly; an 
injury may be endured without complaining, but when insult is added to 
it, the most spiritless and forbearing become indignant. As economy is 
the order of the day, I suggejJ the following plan -Let the Assistant- 
Surgeon be immediately made a ward-room officer. He will want no 
increase of pay, which is already equal to that of a Lieutenant, and quite 
enough fur the expenses ofjthe mess. He expects nothing more than this 
simple change ; let this be^but accomplishea, and it will act like a charm 
upon all his miseries. The gold lii^ 3 «,on his coat will appear twice as 
broad ; and though he tnay not be h()nc|ired with an epaulette, yet he will 
feel that a restoration to his proper rank in society is of more value to him 
than the possession of all these trifles. 

In conclusion, 1 beg to say a few words on the advantage of this 
change:— 1st. The situation would be sought after by the most respect- 
able and talented young men. 2nd. If the Assistant-Surgeon should not, 
unfortunately, be promoted for several years, still he is comfortably and 
respectably situated. 3rd. His subordinate rank might be very benefi- 
cially prolonged to five or six years, instead of three. 4th. He would be 
enabled to prosecute the study of his profession and various branches of 
science, thus becoming a more valuable servant to the public. 

Now, that all these advantages will follow is no assertion, let everybody 
judge for themselves, and sec Uieir certainty ; and when it is remembered 
that all this will follow from the mere grant of a claim backed by the 
pleadings of humanity and rectitude, without any additional expense to 
the nation, surely it is highly deserving the regard of Government. The 
limits of a letter are much too small to contain half that might be said in 
confirmation of the above remarks, nor, indeed, can T, with any decenev, 
encroach longer on your space ; but I conclude. Sir, by most earnestly 
recommending the case of the Assistant-Surgeon to your attention and 
support. , • 

I remain> Mr. Editor, &c. &£ 

W. lVi> B. 

%* We think the foregoing temperate and persuasive reflections 
worthy the consideration of the Commission on Enquiry. — E d* 

Officers^ Widows' and Orphans^ Pensions. 

Mr. Editor,—- Embracing as it does nearly every subject interesting to 
the Naval and Military Service, it has been a matter of surprisq that 
widows' and orphans’ pensions have not been mpre prominently discussed 
in the pages of tlie United Service Journal. At the beginning of a new 
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reign— -our Sovereign a woman — every reform possible promisecl—a subject 
so interesting^ to the two Services might advantageously have a few pages 
dedicated to it so as to draw attention in the proper quarter. 

First, from what fund do these pensions proceed, and by what regula- 
tion is it guided ? Does it proceed from military sources ? if so, why not 
allowed to widows whose husbands have received pensions for wounds till 
their death ? Has that fund been taken from (as reported) for other pur- 
poses ? . 

A complete mysteiy has ever hung over these subjects to thfe greater 
part of the Army, and you cannot do a greater service to' all those inte- 
rested, as husbands, fathers, or brothers, than by stating in your valuable 
work how the matter actually stands. 

An officer on selling out, if maimed, receives for his wife’s lost pension 
no more than the single man. The veterans have been greatly the 
sufferers : entitled to full-pay for life, they received no compensation for 
this, although their wounds continued them pensions. (Jertainly no 
greater hardship exists than that the widows of such officers (receiving 
pensions) should at their death be deprived of every tittle of this small 
pension. 

It must be taken in consideration, that the greater the service and the 
number of wounds the more the impossibility of an assurance of life in 
favour of the unfortunate survivor, who may have spent her little all of 
fortune in the changes of a military life. » 

When a great personage, some years back, came clown to the House to 
propose a diminution of these pensions, and, like the Prophet, although ho 
came to curse, blessed by a new clause in favour of second marriages, this 
latter argument was allowed to have full weight. 

No doubt can arise in the w<'^r*8 mind of the good effect of such 
mention in the United Service Jownal. 

H. S. 

We have been for a long while contemplating a paper especially 
devoted to this subject, which uncontrollable circumstances have hitherto 
delayed. — Ed. , 

Accidents to Ships from Lightnirif^, 

Mr. Editor, — Perceiving, by your last number, that the commercial 
marine is not thought unworthy of your notice, I beg to observe to you 
that you may con for a great benefit on that marine, as well as on the cause 
of humanity, by culling the attention of some of your scientific nautical 
readers to the frequency, in modern times, of ships being struck by light- 
ning, with a view to inquire if such accidents are not increased and en- 
couraged by the great use of iron in the rigging, without having complete 
conductors to carry the electric master clear of the ship. 

The first remarkable instance within immediate recollection was the 
narrow escape of our gallant Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin and liis fellow-pas- 
sengers, in the Amcricair ship Boston, since when hardly a year passes 
without the loss of two or three ships and cargos burnt by lightning. 

In the month o^, March three ,?hips arrived here in one week, that had 
been on *flre during their passages, ignited by lightning. The case of the 
ship CyfWtrh-from New Orleans, was a very remarkable one, from the effects 
■«f^the electric fluid on the compass as well as the chronometer of (hat 
ship. Since then we have heard of the Ruthelin being burnt by lightning. 

, I am, Sir, your 

Liverpool, April 26, IS.'IS. Constant Subscriber. . 

Promotion by Merit versus Promotion by Purchase, 

Mr. Editor, — In reply to certain of your correspondents, who advocate 
a scale of promotion by ** merit’' (and, •consequently, ’^ho ddpti^cate the 
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“ wstem of purchase”), I be^ to forward to you the following few queries 
ana remarks, should you think them worthy of insertion in your able 
Journal. ^ 

In the first place, I contend that every person who finds fault with a 
system " in use” is morally bound to suggest a better, and not only a 
“ theoretical one,” but a system that will “ work.” 

Now, supposing the scheme of promoting officeiis for '* merit alone” was 
to be adopted, let us look to a few of its details. The admirers of such a 
system will find plenty of candidates. I am confident (and proud, loo, am 
I, as a British officer, to say it); but will these gentlemen be pleased to 
tell us, by what means it is proposed to cause the requisite vacancies, 
especially during a twenty years’ peace, so as to afford any encouragement 
whatever lo extra merit ? Are the seniors of merit to be dismissed the 
Service in rotation ? • 

Seriously, if merit is considered to be best rewarded by regimental pro- 
motion, the simplest plan would be to provide a fund for enabling merito- 
rious officers, who have no money, to purchase in their turns ! This would 
(lo all the good required, without doing that injury to the Service generally, 
that I am confident the abolishing purchase would inflict upon it ; and 
among the minor advantages of the system, the power which it affords to 
the Coinraander-in-Chief of permitting old and meritorious officers who 
may not have purchased, perhapn, a single commission, to sell out after 
twenty-one years* service, should not be lost stght of. It is an important 
boon to the old and deserving officer, and it removes sooner from the service 
worn-out and inefficient people, diminishing the half-pay list without the 
slightest increase of expense to the public — and thus the Service, the 
public, and the old officer are benef^tSH equally. Nor do I perceive by 
what logic a sum of money, or a particular amount of income, is able lo 
cpialify persons to be legislators, to make laws for all professions and 
grades, more than to fit persons to be Captains, or Majors, or Colonels. 
Really, 1 am thinking the having laid out one's money upon a good 
appointment is rather an extra guarantee that the holder will strive to do 
his duty more effectually, lest by improper conduct he should risk the loss 
of both his money and appointment. “Why, Sir, the very promoting officers' 
over the heads of their seniors for merit would be virtually telling the latter 
that they are ignorant fellows. This could not fail of causing dissatisfac- 
tion throughout the corps — no trifle to its discipline, as every soldier knows. 

Most people will admit that another is richer than himself, as it carries 
no moral reproof; but people (even the wisest) are naturally shy of 
admitting superior merit in others, and, least of all, in their own juniors 
(except, of course, in very extraordinary cases). But when a man is pur- 
chased over, he can easily console himself that he has hi^ share of merit, 
and that his poverty is alone to blame f and when a man’s conscience or 
feelings once become satisfied, he is the sooner resigned to all annoyances. 

Finally, I must remark upon the observatiftrl, in absence of all direct 
proof; “ that the most eligible appointments (or, indeed, promotion) are 
bestowed upon officers who are decidedly and notoriously unfitted for them.” 
It is more charitable-nay, it is strict justice, I think, to take it for«granted 
that they have not been improperly conferred, and that at least^gflpic .merit 
or other has not been wanting. It does not retiuire any great stretciMf 
the imagination for this. The disappointed expectant has only golttp 
think with Themistocles, and rather to rejoice, that there are 3000 or 4000 
cleverer (or as clever) men in the British Army than himself: in short, to 
believj^(and to feel proud and delighted while he so believes) that lh(jre 
really are more officers of merit in the Service than the military authorities 
are able to find appointments for. 

I have the honour to be, Mr. Editor, mosit faithfully yours, 

Brighton; April, RS38. • W. D. 
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The Royal Navy and the Merchant Marine. 

Mr. Editor, — I have been a subscriber to your Journal from its com- 
mcncemcnt, and have felt that your anxious endeavours have been to ele- 
vate in the mind of all classes the Service to which they may chance to 
belong^. 1 am, therefore, surprised tliat any of your correspondents, parti- 
cularly one who professes to have in view “ the raising; our seamen in their 
own estimation,” shoulu have the bad taste to differ from ydu in what, in 
my opinion, is most essential, and that which has tended to raise the cha- 
racter of your Journal to its present height. 

In your April number, page 461, your correspondent, “C.B.,’* when 
treating on some alterations which he thinks would be judicious, but of 
the expediency of which, notwithstanding what he asserts, I, for one, beg 
to dissent (and I believe most officers who recollect what occurred in the 
earlier part of the war will agree with me), observes, that those alterations 
would “induce tlie said Jack still more to look down on those J — d fellows 
the traders 

Now, Mr. Editor, what possible good can such observations produce, 
either afloat or on shore ? Are we not all links of the same chain? and on 
the breaking out of a war, is not our Navy much benefited by “those 
d d fellows the traders?" Again, have not our traders on shore always 
shown a strong desire to foster and encourage our Army and Navy by the 
means more peculiarly in th.eir power, viz., sub., cript ions in aid of objects 
for their benefit ? Witness the Patriotic Fund, and many others. There- 
fore, Sir, let me beg of you to tell your correspondent, “C. B.,” what I am 
sure you feel, that the best way to serve his codntry is to do all in liis power 
to soften and not to irritate, anijr \o recollect that a spoonful of oil doe.s 
more good than a quart of vinegai\ ' 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Woolwich, May 8, 1838. J. C. 

Pensions on Retirement. 

Mr. Editor, — You have frequently manifested your sympathising feel- 
ing, and sound judgment, in publishing letters fiom your various corre- 
sjiondents (adding also additional weight thereto by your own valuable 
remarks) on the great length of service of many ofiicei*s in the British 
Army. But as I do not consider “ the authoiities who govern us” have 
viewed the subject iu its proper light, I cannot refrain from bringing it 
again under your notice, feeling confident there is no better method of 
appealing to their feelings, as well as to the good sense of the members of 
the two houses of Parliament, the greater part of whom would, I trust, 
wdlingly approye of any measure brought forward for the benefit of the 
old officers, either of the Navy oi**the Army. 

Amongst all the errors attributed to the Ministers at the period of the 
Peninsular campaign, I have never heard the selection of his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington brought forward against them, and 1 shall, therefore, 
take his age as a fair criterion of the time of life at which an officer can 
reasonably be ex^i^ecteil to be ccrporcilly as well as mentally fit for the 
pei-fj^’-nj^nce of arduous military duties. When the Duke of Wellington 
^ ast'.'umed tKe command of the troops in the Peninsula he was about forty 
years of age; and after the glorious battle of Waterloo, when he so 
gallantly finished his active military career (by leaving nothing furthei to 
be done), his age was about forty-six. 

I shall next instance the age of the officer who served under hi,« Grace 
in command of that corps, which (next to the Royal Marines) is blighted 
with the slowest promotion, viz. : Sir Alexander Dickson, whose predeces- 
sors in command of tke Royal Artillery having returned to England 
(several of them being incapacitated ^ age and bodily infirmities for the 
fatigues of their arduous employment in the Peninsula), he vvas, although 
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only a Captain, appointed by the Duke of Wellington to the important 
command of the British and Portuguese Artillery. Right nobly did this 
artilleiist prove how well adapted he was to be the directing organ of that 
branch of the Service, on the efficiency of which the fate of battles so 
much depends. 

Sir A. Dickson's age at that time being about thirty-five, and the Duke 
of Wellington not considering it necessary to send to Englan't for a farther 
supply of V(iteran officers, we may, I think, fairly conclude thirty-five 
ought to be about the age for those officers from whom good and active 
service can with justice be looked for. 

Against the age of these two valuable officers let us contrast that of the 
very efficient officers at present senior in their respective ranks in the 
Artillery. 


First -Lieutenant 
Secunrl-Captain 
First- Captain 
Lieutenant-Ooloni'l 
Colonel -ill -Second 
Colonel • 


40 years of age. 

01 it j j 

Beyond all remark. 


Now I confidently appeal to the most violent of our political economists, 
and demand whether tlie country can expect their military servants, with 
such ages in their relative ranks, to periorm “ good and faithful service? ’ 
The latter they will do g^nerall^ for the fire of military enthusiasm, though 
almost extinguished, burns bright to the last ; but how can they perform 
good service ? In the event of a war, however, they may, and sure am I 
they will, joyfully do their test to prove their zeal for that corps in which 
the chief part of their lives has been.^pent. 

Cannot the evil of this stagnanf promotion be rectified ? — or is the 
poverty of the British Government soj^reat, that it cannot affbrd to keep 
up a corps of officers available for any duty beyond that of mounting 
guard, or moving from a home to a foreign station, on arriving at which 
they are called upon to perform those garrison duties which have become 
monotonous and wearisome, in consequence of the number of years the 
officers have passed in the one rank? 

In case. Sir, you should deem these remarks worthy a place in your 
valued publication, I shall now beg leave to suggest a proposition, which, 
in the event of no better boon being granted to officers of long ser- 
vice, w^ould, I think, be advantageous both to the country and the Army 
generally. 

There being but very few soldiers in any regiment whose service much 
exceeds twenty years, I cannot be considered extravagant in proposing 
that an officer’s service should be taken at thirty years (ten abroad and 
twenty at home) ; at the expiration of which period he ought to become 
entitle to a retiring pension equivalent to the full piy* of his rank. To 
perfect this proposal for the amelioration of the Army, I have only farther 
to recommend that those officers, who are not ejficient for all duties, should 
be obliged to accept retiring pensions instead of remaining in their regi- 
ments to the detriment of more active and usefyl officers, and to the mani- 
fest injury of the Service. . r . • . 

In conclusion, I am anxious to undeceive those, who inconsiderately 
imagine that a brevet confers a great benefit on regimental officers.^ Jhis 
is far from being the ease; it is, of course, advantageous, for the timp, to 
those officers who are promoted by the vacancies caused thereby ; but, as 
in the Artillery, at least, the Colonels promoted to Generals return to the 
cor^ to command battalions, the brevet virtually is of no permanent ad- 
vantage to the officers from Lieutenant-Colonels downwards. 

Fervently trusting that, if this letter does not persuade those who are 
gifted with the power to benefit the corps of Artillery, as well as the rest 
of the Army in manner proposed, it will, at least, be the means of 
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inducing qfiiccrs of influence to exert themselves manfully in advocating 
the cause of the veteran afficers of the British Army. 

I remain, Mr, Editor, 

Your constant reader, and sincere well-wisher, 

POBTFIRH* 


An airy subject giving rise to a weighty •point* 

Mr. Editor, — In a leKer I addressed to you, stating the discovery of a 
principle by which balloons might be navigated in the air, it was ihpi- 
dentally observed that our North American colonies were cut out of the 
globe can ied by Atlas, in order that it might rest securely on his shoulders i 
but having since seen in an amusing article on “ Nautical Superstition,” 
which appeared in your last Numbei, that the pait alluded to was cut out 
to admit the hjusput, 1 am inclined to tluhk the clcvti and intelligent 
wntci IS coMcct, although it may pu/^k eithci ot us to explain how a 
geographic il oi tenestiial, oi indeed any but a celestial globe, came to be 
jilaced on the shoulders ot Atlas. 

Wm Ricketts. 

Maich 10. 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM IHE PRINCIPAL PORTS AND STATIONS. 

Portsmouth, May 1, 1838 

Mr Editor, — Loid Duiliam, hir family, and suite, with a numeious 
letinue, saikd fiom Spithead on fhe 24th ot Apul, in hti Majesty's ship 
Hastings, lor Quebec, accompanied by the steajn-hiffAte Doe and the 
Chaiybdis briganbne His Loidship and suite weie taken oft m the Ad- 
miralty steamci Lightning, ind got away about 2 p.m Theic was not any 
salute from the ganison or ships, either on quitting the town oi going on 
boaid the ship Tlie Dee was detained a tew liouis aftei in consequence 
ot grounding on the edge oi the Spitbank, while working thiough the 
Swash to take the Hastings in tow, occasioned by the strong t>de and her 
detention in harboui to have some work finished by the shipwrights of the 
Dockyard, which was not completed until half ebb, she was, however, got 
off about 9 pm. without experiencing any damage, and within an hour after 
proceeded on her voyage, and joined the Commodore about midnight. 
The Hastings, Dee, Charybdis, Messenger, and Lightning steameia, kept 
company until about five in the morning of the 25t]i April, when the wind 
having freshened, and being pcilectly fair, they made sail, but it was soon 
evident that the Dee could not keep up with the Hastings, and at 10 a.m, 
when off the Start, the Hastings disenarged ha pilot into the Lightning, 
and ordered her to communicate to the Commander of the Dee that they 
could not wait for her, and veiy shortly attci they separated, the Dee being 
desiied to make the best of her way to Cape Breton, bubseqiiently her 
Majesty’s ship Ap^romadhe, 28, , Captain K L, Baynes, C B , has gone 
liom hence, also to Quebec, taking out a company ot the 24th Regiment 
from ^ospi^l she was followed in a few days by the Medea steam lngite, 
-hainbg on boud another company of the same regiment. ITie Andio- 
mRche IS afterwaids to go to the West Indies. The Medea will probably. 
With the Dee, be kept up the St. Lawrence during the summer, to attend 
oft ^1^1 d Durham, and execute any extraoidmary service he may wish per- 
ff ggjld The «hipsthat take out tioops eithei leturn to England, or join 
Vumdmiral Sir Chailes Paget’s squadion. The Hercules has made R 
il| | |Bd trip to Halifax with troops. The Edinburgh, on her letnrn 16 
iRBHSoutn. will take m her lower-deck guns, and lesume her station ip 
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the Tagus; unless mor^ troops are to be sent opt. The Vestal ia*to relieve 
the Rainbow ; Pique and Inconstant will be employed a short time on the 
North American station in movinsf soldiers, &c. The Madagascar, 46, 
with anevr Captain, P. P. Wallis, having been taken in dock, had a new 
main and mizen mast, and repaired where rc(]uisite, sailed on the 4th of 
May to Gibraltar, to take two companies of the 73rd Regiment to Quebeq^ 
being that part of the regiment which her Majesty’s ship Talavera could 
not comforta^bly accommodate. The Thalia spolte the Talavera on the 
2Qtli of April, nineteen days from Gibraltar. 

The Bejlerophon, 80, now commanded by Captain C. J, Austen, has 
also been docked, newly coppered, and supplied with a new foremast and 
bowsprit, and on the 11th of May went to Plymouth, on her way to Malta, 
to resume her station in the Mediterranean squadron, taking out about dOO 
bags of biscuit for the use o£ the heel. * 

The Modeste, corvette, and Lily, IG-gun brig, have had another trial- 
cruise, in which the Lily is reported to be the swiftest, but the Modeste 
the best man-of-war.. The Lily sailed on the ‘2nd of May for Rio Janeiro, 
taking out Sir Gore Oiisley and suite, who has been appointed Secretary 
of Legation to the Court of Brazil, in lieu of Mr. Hamilton ; also Lieute- 
nant T. F. Birch, R.N., going to take the command of her Majesty’s ship 
Wizard, on the South American station^ in place of Lieutenant Harvey, 
deceased. The Modeste is still at Spithead, ready for any service that may 
be required, and will veiy shonty go to the Cape of Good Hope, and bo 
jilaced under the orders of her projector, Rear-Admiral the Hon. Geo. Elliot. 

The Cruiser, 16, Commander King, has been here from Chatham, and 
since gone to the East Incites. She was delayed for want of petty officers 
and seamen, who were at that time i:^st scarce, but now plentiful, in con- 
science of three or four ships returning from abroad. 

The Termagant, brigantine, has beefl rigged, had got stores on board, 
and was reported ready to go out of the basin, and intended to have been 
at Spithead this day, lit for sea ; but last week it was determined that an 
alteration should be made in the position of her masts, and they have been 
unstepped, and nearly all the work is to be done over again, and consider«^ 
able expense incurred. The mainmast is to be ^noved one foot forward, 
and the foremast to be placed nearly three feet further aft, to enable a 
long gun to be worked freely, and the sails to hold a better wind and be 
more compact. The Termagant is to be made like the Griffon, a brig found 
to answer very well on the coast of Africa, when commanded by Lieute*' 
ttant (now Commander) Parjby. She will not be ready for a fortnight. 

The Arrow, ketch, is very nearly ready, and is to be sent to South AmCr 
rica, and her commander (Lieutenant B. J. Sulivan) is to be employed 
under the orders of the Commodore of the Stag, to complete the survey of 
the various creeks and harbours of theFalkland Islanila* 

Rear-Admiral Sir T, Briggs, G.C.M?G., having been relieved in the Su- 
perintendentship of Malta Dockyard by Captain Sir John Louis, Bart,, re- 
turned to England in her Majesty’s ship Portland, on the 23rd of April, 
and in a few days after struck his flag. The Portland called at Gibraltar 
and Lisbon on her way home, but did not bring any news. In consequence 
of three or four of the Lisbon squadron* being at preseitt employed in con- 
veying troops to Canada, the Portland was ordered to the Xagu^%to re- 
main until the Edinburgh returned from Quebec, but her masts beinK dc- . 
fectiyc, she was subsequently ordered to be paid off at Plymouth, ahd the 
Rus^fell having arrived from Gibraltar, she was filled with stores and de- 
j^p^tpUed to Lisbon in her place. The Minden, one of Sir J ohn Qmmaney’e 
squfidrdii, has since returned from Bermuda, and will go to the Tagus again. 

* On the 1st of May, the Maitland, transport, arrived from Jamaica with 
Iha head-quarters (consisting of about 300) of the 84th Regiment# 
manded by Jieutenant-Colonel Nicboll ; the/had a very long and 
passage botfle. or eight wceks^ during which tney lost the agent, Lieute- 
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nant J. l^arber, who died at sea. The Numa, transport, is on her’ to 
England with the remainder of the corps, and may be hourly looked for, 
having quitted Jamaica on the 31st of March. The 84th Regiment has 
been upwards of thirteen years abroad, and during that period lost nearly 
1000 men. There are not seventy of those who originally quitted England 
in the regiment returned. They are at present quartered at Gosport, and 
occupy Haslarand Forton barracks, and, when the other companies arrive, 
will be inspected by Majbr-General Sir Thomas M‘Mahon, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and moved into tlie quarters at Portsmouth, now used By the 
second battalion of the Ride Brigade, as the latter are to be in London at 
the coronation. 

The Portland and Maitland were the only foreign arrivals up to the 
18th instant, owing to the prevalence of strong east winds, which have 
been blowing for the last month, and retarded f*he progress of all vessels up 
the Channel. The wind, however, shifted to south-west, and on the 1 8th and 
19th instant enabled the following to get into Spithead, viz.:— Dublin, 50, 
Captain Tait, from South America, with the flag of Vice-Admiral Sir G." 
E. Hamond, Bart., KC.B.; Thalia, 46, Captain Wauchope, with the flag 
of Rear-Admiral Sir P. Campbell, K.C.B., from the Cape of Good Hope ; 
Rainbow, 28, Captain Bennett, from the West Indies; and Childers, 18, 
Captain the Hon. H. Keppel, from the coast of Africa. Dublin, Rainbow, 
and Childers went into harbour last Saturday. The following accounts 
have been obtained from them:— 

Dublin. The President, with the flag of Rear-Admiral Ross, C.B., 
having arrived at Rio on the 19th of February, Sir-G. E. Hamond made 
his arrangements for giving up the command of the squadron to that offi- 
cer, and on the 1st of March the Pr-^ident sailed for the Pacific to relieve 
Commodore Sullivan at Valparaiso, •and send the Stag to Rio Janeiro. 
On the 15th of March the Dublin'quitted Rio, leaving there the Reindeer 
packet and American frigate Independence. On her passage to Bahia she 
spoke the Wizard, coming down with dispatches from Captain Broughton, 
of the Samarang, announcing the capture of Bahia by the Imperialists, 
under the orders of Marshal Callado, after a sanguinary conflict of three 
days. The Dublin got to Bahia on the 22nd of March, and remained until 
the 25th, leaving the Samarang, Sparrowhawk, Sappho, French frigate, 
Fairfield American corvette, and about eight or ten Brazilian ships to pro- 
tect the property of those who did not interfere in the revolution. Matters 
being quiet, the Dublin left Bahia on the 25th of March, and arrived at 
Spithead on Thursday, but did not communicate with any ship until 
she neared the entrance of the English Channel, when she spoke the 
Gilmore and Boyne homeward-bound East Indian ships. Mr. Beecroft, 
Master of the President, came home in her, being invalided, and she had a 
small freight of about 6000L in gqld. T^e squadron were disposed of as 
follow^: — Stag and Imogene at Valparaiso; Cleopatra at Mexico and on 
the coast, collecting freight for England ; Harrier and Basilisk at the In- 
termedios; Rover daily expected, and the next ship for England with the 
Mexican freight ; Fly at Callao ; Sparrow, cutter, had been to the Falk- 
land Islands, and returnedvto Rio, but again despatched thither by the Ad- 
miral. Tbe Sulpl|ur and Starling were employed on the survey of the 
Sandyriclwiclands. ^he vacancy in the Wizard, occasioned by the death 
of Lieutenant Harvey, has been given to Mr. Tatham, mate of the Dublin, 
and he has in consequence been confirmed to the rank. Vice-AdmirtdSir 
G;. E. Hamond struck his flag on Friday, and repaired to London to report 
his proceedings to the Admiralty. The Dublin was first fitted at Plymouth, 
and would no doubt have been ordered thither to be paid off, biit hSi^ing 
arrived with only six or seven days’ provisions and about sixty tons of water, 
she was signalled to go into harbour, and be put out of commission at this 
P^ri, and is now unriggini and returning stores for that purpose. 

Thalia. Rear-Admiral Sir P, Campbelf was relieved in the comtnatid of 
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the African Squadron by Kear-Admiral the Hon. George Elliot on the 
Stb March, he having arrived at Simon*s Bay, Cape of Good Hope, on the 
previous day, in H.M.S. Melville. The Thalia quitted Simon’s Bay on the 
13th March, St. Helena 26th March, and Ascension 4th April, and arrived 
at Spithead on Saturday. The Fair Rosamond, with a detained Portuguese 
brig, and the Raven, surveying vessel, were at Ascension. The latter was 
to return to England on the iEtna joining from the coast. On the 29th 
April, lhe«Thalia communicated with H.M.S. Talavera in lat. 28® 10' N. 
long* 41® 47' W., being then nineteen days from Gibraltar, bound to 
Halifax with the 73rd Regiment on board. The following Queen’s vessels 
are stationed on the west coast of Afiica: — Pelican, Pylades, Saracen, 
Viper, Curlew, Scout, Dolphin, Water Witch. Forester, and Fair l^sa- 
mond ; Bonetta had gone to the Cape ; Leveret was on the east coast of 
Africa. During the period of Admiral Sir Campbell's service on the 
coast, the squadron, betvfben October, 1834, and March, 1838, have taken 
57 vessels, having on board upwards of 19,000 slaves. They have aj.so 
seised and condemned 29 vessels without any on board, having the fittings 
for the traffic, which brought them under the equipment article in the 
Spanish Treaty of Juncf 1835. Still the slave4rade is carried on with 
great success, but chiefly under the Portuguese flag. The Thalia was at 
the island of Ascension three days. Great quantities of turtle had been 
taken, and about 150/. worth sold on Ifehalf of Government to the merchant 
shipping. 

Captain Bate, R.M., Is still in charge of«the island, having a population 
of 230 souls, including women and children. First Lieutenant Caleb 
Barnes had succeeded Csiptain H. Evans as Island Adjutant, and Second 
Lieutenant Noble relieved First Lieutenant Maltby, who came passenger 
in the Thalia. There was about I'.^OO tons of water in the tanks, but the 
cattle and vegetables were sufferihg«for want of rain. The Thalia spoke 
several merchant-sbips on her passage to England. The Admiral struck 
his flag on Sunday, and has also gone to London to report his proceedings 
to the Admiralty. The ship being originally fitted at Chatham, has been 
ordered thither to be paid off. 

Rainbow. This 28-gun ship, commanded by Captain Thomas Bennett, 
has been in commission upwards of four years, and employed all .that 
time on the North American and West India stations. In consequence r 
having an unusually long passage of sixty-four days from Jamaica, she had 
not a particle of news to communicate, the packet and several merchant- 
yessels having quitted that island since she did, and brought all the infor- 
mation respecting the shipping to a much later date. The Rainbow 
encountered such bad weather, and met so much delay, that the Captain 
was compelled to resort to the novel circumstance for a man-of-war, of 
obtaining a small supply of provisions from two merchant-vessels, and 
H,M.S. Hercules and Minden, which she spoke- (m her voyage. (See 
Postscript for further accounts of this .ship). She being originally fitted at 
this port, is ordered to be paid off in theTiarbour, and went for the purpose 
on Saturday. * 

Childers. 16, Captain the Hon. H. Keppel. The arrival of this brig at 
Spithead is a matter of great apd heartfelt joj^ to many, as reports 
were current that she had been upset off the Gambia in la squal]| add 
every one perished. On her going into harbour on Sat^ay^'^rowds of 
persons assembled to see her, all, more or less, interested in her dfe retu?»i 
to port. The (Childers has been in commission about four yeai^i and in 
that time her Commander has been promoted to bis post-rank. The brig 
^as first sent to the Mediterranean, and afterwards to the coast of Africa, 
and employed some distance from the Commander-in-Chief of the 
squadron, and out of the way of communicating with other ships : hence 
the unfavourable reports which got into circulation of her loss, and felt 
morejparticvilarly in this place, where she was fitted and manned. The 
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Childers left Ascension on the 3nd April, two days before the Thalia, but 
did not get' into Spiihead more than ten hours before her. The Seoul yras 
ordered up to the Cape from the bight of Benin, the Pylades having gon$$ 
thither to relieve her. The Pelican was cruizing in the bight, prdefs 
have been in the port for some months to pay the Childers otf on her return 
to England, and she has begun dismantling and returning stores for that 
purpose. The Dublin, Rainbow, and Childers have been mustered and 
inspected by Admiral Sir Philip Durham, the Commander-in-Chief, as is 
customary on ships returtlring from foreign service ; and that the seamen 
may not quit the place, it is expected some ships will be ordered to be put 
in commission for them to join. 

The Winchester, from the East Indies, with the flag of Vice-Admiral 
the Hon. Sir T. B. Capel, and the Wolf and Zebra, from the same station, 
with several vessels from different parts of the globe, are expected, and 
will most probably be at Spit head before my next communication ig 
forwarded. 

There are not any vessels fitting at the port, except the Termagant and 
Arrow ; but the Herald and Actaeon post-ships arc ready for commission, 
and will, doubtless, have officers appointed to them before the end of the 
month. 

The Royal George yacht is still in dock undergoing very extensive repairs 
and internal decoration, under the expectation that the Queen may think 
proper to use her durinir the summer. Little or nothing has been done to 
her for fifteen or sixteen years; consequently, wiien the workmen com- 
menced, it was discovered that her defects were more important than first 
imagined. The gilding and ornamental work in the cabins have been 
liewTy done up; a large supply of modern furniture is to be put on board, 
and, when hauled out of dock and for service, will be worth seeing. 
Her tender, the Pantaloon, is in harbmir ready for sea, and is to go to 
the north coast of Spain with stores for the squadron, qnd a few marines to 
fill up the vacancies which occur in the battalion. 

The Revenge, 78, will be the next ship of the line at this port to be 
taken out of dock. She has been extensively repaired. The Warspite, 
74, was to have been cut down to a fourth-rate, provided her timbers had 

J roved sound; but the contrary being the case, and reports to that effect 
eing made to the Admiralty, it is expected she will be broken up and 
sold. . 

Measures are taking to raise the wreck of the Pincher schooner, still lying 
near the Owers. The dockyard authorities have sent out lighters and 
other craft ; and when the Messenger steamer retuins to the port, and the 
weather is sufficiently moderate, they will endeavour to weigh her. It'is 
remarkable fhat not one body has ever been picked up which could with 
confidence be said to belong to her. Very few spars have been brought to 
the dockyard, and no,^uthentic account of the exact number of persons 
who were unfortunately lost in her has been published. The statement 
you had was from the last muster-book, but it was afterwards understood 
there were five women and six*children also on board. 

The Major-General of the district has recently inspected and reviewed 
most of the troops in this gacrison and Gosport, and expressed himself tp 
be well satisfiea with* their military appearance, discipline, and orderly 
conduct. ^He^so praised them for their spirited and active exertions m 
Cl^nderin^ assistance at the conflagrations which have occurred in the 
neighbourhood. We wish those who benefit by the exertions of the troops 
would do more than bestow empty praise for the same, and, when the men 
have been slaving like bi‘ickmakers,give them some moderate refreshment^ 
During the last fire, some of the fatigue-parties were at work from midniglu' 
to noon next day, without the proprietor of tlie property, who was Aqly 
insured, offering them anything to eat or drink. Persons would be much 
annoyed if in future the trooj^s were only ordered to guard ^iroperty from 
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plunder, End not work at tlie engines. Another matter ought also to he 
niad$ public* There have been three serious fires in the neighbourhood ot 
the garrison during the present nionth ; and our motive for alluding to 
them is merely to state, that on all the occasions the navy and military 
have vied with each other in hastening to render assistance, without con-' 
sideration of fatigue or destruction of uniform. A number of men have 
had their clothes, shoes, &c., burnt or destroyed in their praiseworthy 
exertions, but we have not had an instance of one of the Insurance 
Offices offering to replace to the men what has been destroyed in preservii^ 
property. It is to be hoped that a hint will be conveyed to some of the 
Directors, that a lew sovereigns expended in the shape of a renew^ of 
clothing and soldiers' necessaries, when totally spoilt on occasions of "fire, 
would act as an additional stimulus to soldiers to work with greater energy 
when they know their losses are to be made good, such losses being of 
serioas imporiance to them, but most trifliiTg to the Insuiancc Offices, 
whose money they arc saving. It is probable the matter has never been 
brought under the notice of the Directors, as the Commanding Officersf of 
corps would not think of doing it. The last two fires in the island of 
Portsea were very serious ones, took considerable time and trouble to 
extinguish, and we kno^ of three or four men who had their uniform 
jackets, &c. &c., totally destroyed by fire, mud, and water, and they have 
been compelled to restore them as they best could» 

The following alterations and movements are about to take place among 
the troops in this garifgon arft Gosport ;~The depot of the 5th Fusiliers 
is to go to Dublin; the 47th to Guernsey; the 90th to Chatham ; and 
the 2nd Battalion of the Rifles to London, or the neighbourhood, during 
her Majesty’s Coronatioi!. The 84th Regiment will be brought over from 
Gosport, and occupy the quarters which the Rifles now do ; and the dep6ts 
of the 18th Royal Irish, C7th, and*2nd Battalion of the 60th, are to take 
the places of those which quit, and,Vith the 89th and 24th depdts, form 
the garrison of PorfSmouth and Gosport. 

The mathematical examination of Midshipmen is still continued in the 
Dockyard, in the building which was formerly the Naval College. They 
are examined by a gentleman formerly belonging to the establishment, 
who is brought from Cambridge every month, and the schoolmaster of the 
Excellent gunnery- ship, under the superintendence of the Port AdrairaJ,^ 
the second in command, and the Captain of the Excellent. The following 
were found qualified this month : — 

G. H. Wood, G. D. Keane, F. Marten-Portland. 

W. H. Haswell, H. C. Toby, J. N. T* Saulez— Bellerophon. 

C. M. Luckraff-— Hercules. 

Hon. Charles Elliot— Pantaloon. 

W. H. Clark, W. B. Blaquire— Bntannia* 

Naval instructors are also examined at the same pl^ce, and by the same 
persons ; but that class of officers are at a premium, the remuneration 
being most trifling, apd not worth the notice of a man of education. 

During the month the officers of the Royal Marine corps have presented 
to Lord George Lennox a superb silver vase for his able and persevering 
exertions in tne House of Commons in aid of the corps. They arranged 
that a dinner should be given at the biess-rooin of tlfls division on the lOtb 
ipstent, and his Lordship and the following guests— Lord ^sex Lennox, 
Cgptain Boldero, Admiral Sir Philip Durham, the Commander%a-Ohie( 
Bcftr-Admural the Hon. D. P* Bouverie, Captain Travers, wit{i three or 
four officers IVom the other division — ^being invited, the vase was, after the 
Queen^s health had been drank, presented to Lord George Lennox, on the 
^t of the whole corps, by Colonel Lewis, C.B., the Senior Commandant, 
in A very neat speech. 

Xiord Geprge returned hie grateful and sincere thanks for the handiK)me 
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manner in which his exertions had been rewarded by so superb a present* 
and promised that no trouble should prevent him persevering: in obtj^ing 
all the corps were justly entitled to« His Lordship assured the oflu!ier$ 
])resent, that his attention had in a ^reat measure been directed to the 
grievances of the Marine corps by his friend Captain Travers, who had 
given him most valuable information on many points, and enabled him to 
bring their case in a clear manner before the House of Commons, and 
thus very many members had zealously supported him in cpnsequent^ 
Lord George concluded a'^'capital address by expressing liis earnest wish 
for the welfare and prosperity of every member of the corps. 

After Captain Boldero's health had been drank, he also returned hU 
thanks for the gratifying way it had been done ; and said that he had had 
great satisfaction in being the seconder of Lord George Lennox's sugges- 
tions and motions in the House of Commons, and he trusted that by per- 
severing in their endeavours the most favourabla results would arise from 
the commission about to sit. 

On Captain Travers’ health being proposed by the chairman, that 
worthy officer acknowledged the honour conferred on him as most gratify- 
ing to his feelings, but disclaimed all merit bevond the circumstance (a 
very important one) of having pointed out to the officers of the corps that 
Lord George Lennox would prove a most able and disinterested advocate 
of their cause ; and the result had v^enfied his predictions, as every officer 
of the corps had, from the memorable lOtf^ March, 1837, to the present 
hour, the most implicit and unqualified confider^e in him, and admired 
his manly perseverance. He had by his indefatigable exertions made 
known the cause, character, and merits of the Marine corps throughout 
the kingdom, and no administration or party could in future treat their 

i ’ust claims and rights with the marbod neglect and inattention they had 
litherto so frequently and so cruelly experienced. 

Admiral Sir Philip Durham, on his health being drank, returned his 
warm thanks, which was not the first or second time he had done so in 
that room. In the course of his .speech he mentioned a strong fact illus- 
trative of the backwardness of promotion in the Marine branch of the 
Service compared with the Naval, by stating that when he first entered 
the Service as a youngster, the present Colonel MoncriefFe was Captain 
•of Marines of the ship ; and at the time every symptom of mutiny pre- 
vailed in consequence of the tyranny of the Commander, but through the 
deteimined loyalty of the party of Marines on board, commanded that 
officer, it was suppressed : yet, to show the tardiness of promotion in the 
corps, at the present time he (Sir Philip) had arrived nearly at the head of 
the Admiral's List, while the Colonel had only retired with the rank of 
Colonel in the Army. 

Several of the other guests also spoke during the evening. 

The party, which •amounted to about sixty-four, did not separate until a 
late hour. The banquet was in every respect most perfect, and gave un- 
qualified satisfaction. Space will not admit of any further remarks on 
this festive occurrence than the following description of the vase, which is 
A copy of the celebrated one in the conservatory of Warwick Castle, dis- 
covered among the ruins of Adrian’s Villa, near Rome— the design of 
which^i^s mbst of our readers will probably recollect, consists of heads of 
Bacc^h^ils ml Bacchantes, with Thyrsi on leopards’ skins, and in the 
cop.yi^en to Lord George Lennox are exquisitely chased in tosted silver. 
The h%ht, with the pedestal, is about two feet ; the weight 400 02 ., and 
cost between 500 and 600 guineas, and is the workmanship of Mesi^ 

^ Bundle and Bridge. On one side of the pedestal the arms of Xord GeOtte 
Lennox are admirably chased in relief; the reverse has the colditts kna 
crest of the Royal Marines, the word ** Gibraltar" being admitted between; 
."the motto of the corps— “ Pejr Mare per Terram'* being at the foot. The 
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pedestal rests 6n four pieces of rock of frosted silver. Under the arma of 
Lo|d George Lennox is the following inscription Prom the Officers Of 
the RoyAl Marines to the Right Honouraole Lord George Lennox, M.P*, 
as a tribute of gratitude for his able, zealous, and persevering exertions in 
their cause— 1837.** 

There has been a little promotion by the retirements on fitll-pay of 
Oolonel and Second-Commandant Bevians, and Captains R. B. Galloway, 
Wm. H. Dtvon, J. R. Mascall, and A. Hendry^ Captain Stevens, of the 
Marine Artillery, is re-appointed to the Laboratory, and Captain Steele 
^tains his company, thus causing another vacancy ; so that tne following 
First-Lieutenants have been made Captains— Chas. Clarke, Alex. Jervis, 
Richard K. Barnes, John Law, Chas, R. Miller, and Isaac Toby ; and 
Messrs. M‘Carthy, March, Iladficld, Budd, Stevens, and Spalding, have 
been promoted to be Fijst-Lieutenants. 0/ie or two officers have been 
despatched to the North Coast of Spain, and to-morrow morning about 
sixty men will go thither by the Columbia steamer and the Pantaloon 
tender. 

P.S.— The Rainbow left at Jamaica the Cornwallis, with the flag of 
Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir Charles Paget, the Seringapatam, Crocodile, 
Comus, Satellite, and Nimrod. The Ringdove, Sappho, Serpent, and 
Wanderer, had sailed a few days previous upon different cruises. The 
squadron had assembled to form Courts-martial upon Mr. Baird (A), Sur- 
geon of the Wander^-, for ^ntempt and disobedience of orders, which 
were proved in part, add he was admonished: he afterwards left the Wan- 
derer, and joined the Magnificent. The boatswain of the Wanderer was 
also tried for absenting ♦limself from the Dockyard, and for insolence and 
contempt to the First- Lieutenant : the charges were proved, and he was 
dismissed the Service. The carppifter of the Rainbow was tried for writ- 
ing anonymous letters to the Admiralty against the Captain and officers 
of that ship: the«charges were not proved, and he was acquitted. The 
boatswain of the Rainbow was tried for repeated disobedience of orders, 
for writing anonymous letters, and for beating the gunner: the first charges 
being proved, and the prosecutor having declined to produce evidence upon 
the others, the Court sentenced him to be dismissed the Service, and to be 
imprisoned twelve months in the Mar.shalsea. The Rainbow had a very 
tedious passage, having experienced a constant succession of light easterly 
winds. The statement which was put forth, that by some mismanagement 
she was short of provisions and water nearly all the passage home, is not 
correct ; the fact is, from the length of passage, her provisions run short, 
and she purchased from two merchant-ships what little they could spare— 
a cask of beef and putk from one, and a cask of flour from the other ; what 
she obtained from her Majesty's ships Hercules and Minden was only pro- 
cured by way of a precautionary measure, as there was every reason to 
expect a continuation of the obftinate east wind.* She did not procure 
water from any ship: on the contrary, she brought twelve tons (three 
weeks consumption) into Spithead with heyr. 

The Thalia has on board two fine specimens of the Secretly Bird (Ftdeo 
Serpentarius) from Southern Africa ; alsp some flne specimens of birds 
from the South Sea Islands, alive ;• and a beautifi^ pony, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Timbuctoo, brought down the Niger by Mr. Heecroft, on his 
late voyage up that river from Fernando. V 

The Lieutenants* vacancies in the African squadron, occasioned by the 
death of Lieutenant Rosenberg of the Forester, and Lieutenant H. P. 
Deschamps of the Bonetta, have been tilled by Messrs. C. Y. Campbell and 
«HRenry Barnett pavist Mates of the Thalia, being promoted to that rank. 
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, Plymouth, May 21st, 1838. : 

l&R. Editor,— -The naval news from the port of Plymouth since the4ate 
of my last, affords but little matter of variety dr interest. 

On the 23rd ult.the Tortoise dockyard lighter sailed for Pembroke Yard, 
having on board Mr. Walter (the second Master- Attendant) and a party of 
ri'ggers, who were sent thither for the purpose of bringing round the 
Grecian 16-gun brig, the launching of which was fixed for, and took place 
on, the 24th lilt. They iyrived here with her on the 5th of this month, 
and she is to be immediately brought forward for sea service. The Buz- 
zard, 3, brigantine, commanded by liieut. J. L. R. Stoll, arrived on the 
24th from the coast of Africa. Since she left England, she has had seven 
Commanders. The gunner is the only officer who went o\\i in her, four 
years ago, and his share of prize-money amounted to very little short of a 
thousand pounds, the vessel, having captured 3g70 slaves. She was paid 
off on the 12th of this month, is now in dock, and will very shortly 
recommissioned for the same station. 

The Hercules, 74, Captain Toup Nicolas, arrived on the 25th, in twenty'- 
five days, from Halifax. She was only twenty-seven days on her passage Out, 
from Cork. On the 5th of this month she sailed again, with detachments 
from depots of the 1st, 32nd, and 43rd Regiments, to join the service- 
companies in Canada. The Portland, 52, Captain A. Price, arrived in the 
Sound on the 27th, froih Portsmouth, having landed there- on the 25th 
Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Briggs, the late S<.perintftndent of the Dockyard 
at Malta, who took a passage home in her. She'^came into Hamoaze on 
the 1st of this month, and was paid off into ordinary on the lllh. The 
Weazle, 10-gun brig[, was commissioned on the 28th ultimo by Lieut. 
M*llwaine, formerly in command of the Volcano steamer, which vessel is 
now at Woolwich refitting. She has Seen commissioned by Lieut. West, 
late of the African, and will shortly proceed to Malta. The Russell, 74, 
Captain Sir William Dillon, arrived in the Sound orf the 30th ult. from 
Malta, after a passage of five weeks. She was paid wages on the 14th, 
and sailed on the 15th for Lisbon. The general appearance of this ship 
has excited the admiration of many, and she has the character of being in 
excellent discipline. The Jupiter troop-ship, Master-Commander East, 
arrived in the Sound on the 2nd of the month, with invalids from the West 
Indies. She was paid wages on the I4th, and sailed on the 16th for .Cork, 
where she is to receive troops for North America. The Prince Regent 
transport sailed on the 5th, also for Cork. She arrived there on the 8th, 
and having embarked some of the 1st Dragoon Guards and 7th Huzzars, 
has since sailed for Quebec. The Messenger, Mr. King, Master, an ived 
here on the 5th, and sailed on the IGth for Pembroke, having previously 
received on board a party of marines, some dockyard stores* and C^tain** 
Superintendent Jackson’s luggage. She returned to this port on Friday 
last (18th instant) v>?lh' marines belonging to this division who have been 
relieved from doing duty at that dockyard, and she started again this 
morning for Dover and Chatljara, with invalids belonging to the 14th, 
36th« 47th. 4dfh, 58fli, 07.11), 69th, 70th, 7011), and 92nd Regiments. 

The Andromache, 28,Capta,hi R.L. Baynes, arrived in the Sound on the 
7th from Portsmouth, <ncl sailed for her destination, Quebec, on the 2th. 
The Ranger packet was undocked on the 10th and was commissioned 
again on^he fTth, her former Commander, Lieut. Turner, having beeh 
reappoiifted to her. She will be rea^ for sea in about a fortnight. The 
Minden, 74, Captain A. B. Sharp, C.B., arrived in the Sound on th^ 14th 
in twenty-five days from Bermuda. It appears, according to aceduhts 
brought by her, that no hopes are entertained for the safety of the Brisci^ 
packet, it Deing believed that she was run down by an American ship in 
the Gulf of Florida, and that she was seen to founder beibre there wag a - 
possibility of rendering her any assistance. It is expected thf^t the Minden 
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will come into harbour, her defects being of a nature to require her tq be 
docked. , * . * 

The Lyra packet, ^ommaiided* by, Lieut. Forrester, went out of harbour 
on the 14th, and paying taken ppwder pii boaid in the Sound, proceeded 
forthwith to Falmoutb, to be ready to take out the next Mexican toail. The 
Bellerophon, 80, Captain Austen, arrived on the 14th from Portsmouth ; 
and having remained one day in the Sound, sailed on the 16th for Malta : 
the Buzzard was dockedon IholSth. Her Majesty’s birth-day yras cele- 
brated ort tne 17th with the usual demonstration^ of loyalty, /the troops 
of the garrison were reviewed upon Mount Wise, the ships and land- 
bdtteries fired royal salutes, every description of vessel in Hamdaze was 
gaily decorated with colours, and many merry peals enlivened the com- 
memoration of the natal day of Queen Victoria. 

The commissioned ships at this port are the Royal Adelaide, flag-ship ; 
the San Josef, bearing tneiflag of Rear-Admiral Superintendent Warren*; 
the Talbot, 28, Captain Codrington, nearly reader for sea; the Minden,74; 
the Ranger, packet ; and the Weazle, 10-gun brig. The Jaseiir, .sloop, 18, 
is ready for commissioning ; and the Buzzard, 3, brigantine, will be ready 
very shortly. The Oreciap, 16-gim brig, and the Penguin, packet, are to 
be broitght forward for commission ; also the Peterel, packet, when she 
arrives from Pembroke, which will probably be in the course of next wfeek. 
The ships in dock are the Caledonia. t‘20, LancaSter, 52, Endymion, 48, 
Hamadiyad, 46^ and Buzzard, The Pilot, 16, building, will, in all pro- 
bability, be launched ^ second week in June, and put into commission 
very shortly afterwards. The slip which she occupies will then soon be 
taken possession of by ^nother brig of a similar kind, to be called the 
Acorn, the frames of which are already put together. Two packets, to be 
named the Ferret and Philomel, are ordered to be built here ; also two 
sixth-rates, of 26 guns, to be called the Creole and Spartan. It is said 
that the Caledonia, ^20, is to be brought forward as a demonstration** 
ship : the demonstration ships now at this port are the Impregnable, 104, 
Bellieisle, 74, Agincourt, 74, Implacable, 74, and Druid, 46-gnn frigate. 

Yours, &c% 

D. 


Milford Haven, May 17, 1838. 

Mr. Editor,— The usual tranquillity of this port has been considerably 
interrupted during the past month by a disagreement among the officers 
of the Arsenal, and which has created such an excitement that little else is 
talked of in the neighbourhood. It appears three of the principal officers — 
viz* the Master-Shipwright, the Clerk of the Check, and one of the assistants 
—declined compliance with some or^er of Captain Cprbyn, the Acting- 
Superintendent, which on being represented to the Admiralty, instructions 
were received on the 4th instant for their suspension, arid up to the period 
of my writing, I am given to understand, they still remain suspended from 
their duties. Such an event is unheard of in the annals of dockyards. 
Something of a .similar nature did take jilace^in the year 1815, when two 
of the principal olHcers of Plymouth Yard had a difference with SursVeyqr 
Seppings, and they were in consequence removed to other ixoival e^dablisH- 
ments— but itl that instance there was no suspension. On Tue^^ 
the affair was openly investigated by Captain Jackson, the new SWj^Hn- 
tendent, but the result has not yet been made public. 

On the 24th ult. another of the Surveyor’s vessels, the Grecian, .w^s 
Ifthn^ed froth Pembroke Yard before a large concourse of spectatonf, 
although the weather was anything but favourable. The following ore 
her princi]pal dimensions t-- 
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.[jTOns, 


Ft. In. 

between the perpendiculars • # 105 0 

llitto of keel for tonnage • • • 82 7 

Breadth, extreme • • • • 83 6 

Ditto moulded • • • ■ • 32 8 

Ditto for tonnage • • • • 33 2 

Depth in the hold . • • • 14 10 

Draught of water forward • . • 8 11 

Ditto ditto abaft • • • 11 8 

Burden in tons, old measurement • • 484>|| 

Ditto ditto new ditto • • 271 

She was docked the following morning, and went round to Plymouth a 
few days afterwards, where it is intended she shall be immediately brought 
forward for commission. The former ship of the Surveyor’s launched from 
Pembroke, the Penguin, was only nineteen hours running from hence to 
Plymouth under jury-gear.* 

The Messenger, steam-transport, Mr. King, Master, arrived here on the 
1 1th instant, with a portion of the relief for the Marine detachment. Only 
sixty-tliree privates have yet arrived, and, consequently, a serjeant's guard 
is all that can at present be supplied to the Dockyard. The working-party, 
too, which has proved such a decidedly useful alTangement, has been thus 
compelled to be withheld, nor can a more efficient guard be afforded to 
the Dockyard, or the fatigue-party resumed until the remainder of the 
relief be sent either from Portsmouth or Chatham. 

The Silvia cutter has lately been fitted Pemb/ioke by Lieutenant She- 
ringham, R.N., for the purpoiffe of surveying the Welsh coast, in the vici- 
nity of Fishgard. Every possible exertion is being made, by the directions 
of the Admiralty, to complete the Merlin and Medusa, steam-packets of 
large dimensions, during the sumnicr. The workmen are employed on 
them from six a.m. until six p.m., and take their victuals within the Dock- 
yard, so as to lose as little time as possible at their meals. 

To-day the relieved detachment of the Royal Marifnes, under command 
of Captain Mitchell, embarked on board the Messenger steam*transpoit 
for Plymouth. Just as they quitted the wharf the great guns of the fort 
fired a royal salute in honour of her Majesty’s biith-day, which had a 
peculiarly imposing effect. All the vessels in port to-day are richly 
adorned, The Castleniarlin Yeomanry Cavalry, too, being one of the 
regiments saved from disbandment, are out to-day doing honour to the 
event. The Royal Marines fired three distinct de joie^ and the Royal 
Artillery a royal salute from Fort Adelaide. 

Captain Jackson, the new Superintendent and Commodore of the sta- 
tion, anived at Pembroke on the 0th inst., and took charge of the Naval 
Arsenal on the 10th. 

G. 

NOTICJ^.S TO RKADERS XnD CORRESPONDKNTS. 

The mass of correspondence has so accumulated on our hands, of 
which a long arrear has beei. for some time in type, that we have been 
induced to forego the insertion in our present number of the Reviews and 
Critical Notices, which we 'had prepared, of a variety of recent publica- 
tions, in order, as faV as possible, to bring up our lee-way in the former 
department. Notwithstanding this, we have still to bear down upon the 
patien<^ of numerous writers'— too numerous, indeed, to be referred to 
individually, in the corner into which we find ourselves driven. Tho 
obduracy of type is such that the contents of a volume will not, by any 
species of legerdemain, be compressed within the space of a single number, . 
With this general notice, therefore, we must request our Correspondefris 
to say content” for this month, reposing upon the assurance of our un- 
remitting endeavours to maintain the interests of every branch of the 
United Service. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 

AFFAIRS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The first Natal Day, since her accession, of our young and interesting 
Sovereign was celebrated on Thursday the 17tli ultimo. The guard- 
mounting on the Parade in rear of the Horse-Guards was enlivened by 
the presence of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, the 
General Commanding-in-Cliief, and a numCer of other General and 
Staff Officers. The Drawing-Room held in commemoration of this 
auspicious occasion, was attended by a vast concourse of Officers of the 
United Service. 


The Coronation appears definitely to be fixed for the 28tli of the 
current month. We seldom indulge Jn anticipations ; but we cannot 
forbear, on this occasion, expressing a well-grounded hope that no mis- 
dirceted parsimony will*Jjp permitted so fa^ to prevail in the Councils 
of our beloved Sovereign, as to induce her to forego, on this joyous 
event — an event which w^ sincerely pray may not recur for many, very 
many years — the usual prerogative of the Crown of signally noting its 
advent by an especial mark of Royaf favour conferred upon the United 
Service, in form of a general Promotion. We trust that no motive for 
disappointing this natural expectation will be allowed to avail, whe- 
ther on the score of assumed expense, or under the pretext of awaiting 
the probably protracted report of the recently appointed Commission of 
Enquiry, Wc will not here revert to universally admitted truths — the 
deep devotion of the Members of the United Service in upholding the 
stability of the Throne, and the maintenance of loyal attachment to the 
person of the Sovereign — to their claims upon the gratitude of that 
larger portion of the community, whoso fire-sides have been preserved 
sacred from the invaders’ unhallowed tread, by the patriotism, the intre- 
pidity, the self-devotion of the nation’s protectors — of their braving 
disease and death in all their most appalling forms, whether in climes 
inimical to European constitutions, or in the other varied forms of 
danger inseparable from the profession — or to their ill^rcquited rewards 
for these benefits conferred and sacrifices endured. No : long suifering 
and privation, arising from these causes, j^nd, perhaps, most of all 
from inadequate pecuniary means to maintain their position, the Mem- 
bers of the United' Service submit to, if not without a murmur, at least 
with becoming conformity to the exigencies of the ctfuntry. Rut would' 
it be consistent with sound policy, losing sight for the niomcnt oLtetter 
motives, to blight the very general and natural hope which similar ^ents 
have fully warranted, of the usual boon being awarded? We tVould 
indignantly repudiate any doubts of the loyalty of the profession, but 
wl)^ it is brought to mind that the senior Captains of her Majesty’s 
Navy have remained stationary in their present rank for thirty-two 
years, who will say that.the time has not fully arrived, when the natui^ 
and praiseworth]^ ambition of tbgse veterans, to attain the highest dignity 
U. S. JdbuN. No. 115, June, 1838. T 
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of the service, should be rewarded; nor are tlieir brethren of the 
sister brandies, when nil the circumstances of their relative position ^rc 
taken into account, a whit behind them in their claims to a similar 
recompense. We trust, therefore, that the doubts and misgivings on 
this subject, which have reached us, will very shortly be dissipated, and 
that on presenting our next Number to our readers we shall have the 
gratification of congratulating the United Service on the attainment of 
their justly-cherished a^irations. 

Under the head of Appointments will be found the names of the 
Commissioners recently appointed by her Majesty “ for enquiring into the 
several modes of promotion and retirement now authorized and granted 
to the Officers of her Majesty^s Naval and Military Forces ; for ascer- 
taining the comparative situation of the Officers of each branch ; and 
for rejiorting whether, due regard being had to economy and to the 
efficiency of the Service, it may be practicable and expedient to make 
any and what changes in the present system/' A glance through the 
iiftmes of the Commissioners is a sufficient guarantee that no labour will 
be spared in the investigation, aUhough we could have wished that the 
list hud been added to by the names of some officers of a junior grade, 
and that some branches which appear it have J)een forgotten had also 
a representative on the Commission, more piirlicularly the medical de- 
partment, as liuving many well-substantiated claims to consideration. 
Upon the subjects j)ropounded for their investigation, the Commis- 
sioners will, doubtless, bring to their aid the testimony of Officers of 
every degree; that tlius each Jjnk of the great chain may receive 
its share of ample consideration ; but wc deeiiSy no apology neces- 
sary, for hinting that in the pages of the United Service Journal may 
be found, we might almost say, all that is requisite for tlieir ^id- 
ance and decision. More especially we would direct attention to an 
article in our January Number for 1837, entitled “ The Army to the 
Commons of Great Britain,'’ in which wc believe every department of 
the military branch was brought under review ; and, in former and suc- 
ceeding Numbers, a very little research will discover numerous papers, 
either in the body of the work, or in the communications from Corre- 
spondents, which will prove no little assistance in directing their atten- 
tion to the particular species of grievances in the United Service, that 
most loudly call for amelioration or redress, and to such changes as it 
may be pract'cable and expedient to nmke in the present system.” 
We shall look with much anxiety for the Report of the Coinmissiooers, 
which we shall not fail to lay before our readers at the earliest possible 
moment. 

*1 

We bag to direct the especial attention of our readers to the General 
Meet;ing that has been convened for the 11th June, in aid of the funds 
for lilting a public metropolitan Testimonial commemorative of the 
j»Hknt achievements of tiie immortal Nelson. We have so frequently 
Inverted to this topic, and advocated its fulfilment, that wc think it 
unnecessary at the present moment to dwell further on the subject, than 
to express a hope that the Meeting will be attended by every meniber 
of every branch of the United Service, who have the means of being 
present. It is a sacred call, not so much on the geueto^ityj as upon the 
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justice of the entire country, and while we call more impressively upon 
the profession to aid, by their presence on this occasion, the advance- 
ment of the object ; the demand is not less imperative upon all,— for 
what profession, or what calling, can be named that has not derived 
advantage, or what individual of the general community that does not 
attach to himself a glory, from the splendid victories of England’s 
noblest hero ? Let us, therefore, with one accord unite, in giving effect 
to the last Injunctions— embalmed in the death-wound of their pro- 
claimer — 

** England expects every man to do his duty.” 


We have little to communicate this month on the subject of Canada 
beyond what is contained in our leading p^per. The late outbreak 
appears to have been so effectually moderated by the prompt and judi- 
cious, though painful, measures resorted to, that fears ot any further 
serious opposition to the Queen’s authority have ere this, we trust, en- 
tirely subsided, and that, with the renovated face of nature, peace has 
been restored to this risirfg and valuable colony. We append an ex- 
tract from a letter of a late date from a Correspondent in the Upper 
Province : — * 

Port^JSamia, Western District, Upper Canada, 
1st April, 1838. 

When I wrote you last (6th February),' I told you that I was then serving 
in the Militia, and that we^were in daily expectation of being attacked by 
the rebels and their allies, our treacherous neighbours ; and 1 am confident 
that nothing but the loyal feelings known to prevail among us, and the 
resolute appearance we made, preveiltej them from paying us a visit ; for 
we well knew that y;ie rebels were not only enlisting and training men 
openly in the States, for the avowed purpose of invading Canada, but 
were receiving from the Americans large supplies of arms and ammuni- 
tion, provisions, &c. I continued to serve till the 1 7th of March, when 
there appearing to be no further occasion for our services, and being 
anxious to return to my family, I obtained permission to dismiss my 
company. We all fully expect a war, and I believe there are few among 
us who do not wish it ; we*feel indignant with our neighbours for the base 
part they have acted, and for the trouble and expense they have occa- 
sioned : a lesson on humanity would be of use to them. 


The usual half-yearly public examinations of the Officers and Genilem^ 
Cadets studying at the lioyal Military College, took place on the 14th, 
15th, and I6th of May. before a Board of Commissioners, at which there 
were present— besides Major-General £ir George Scovoil» the Governor, 
^nd Colonel Taylor, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Institution— C^nerals 
the IJon. Sir G. Lowry Cole and Sir W. H. Clinton, and Major-Cxeneral 
(Gardiner, Deputy Adjutant- General. Among 1,he spectators were Lieiu.- 
General Sir C. Wale, K.C.B., Colonel Ewart, C.B., Lieut.-Coloncls C. Ben- 
tinck, H. Bentinck, and Hay (Coldstreapi Guards), Majpr Warburton, and 

other Officers, . . j , **1 

The examinations of the Gentlemen Cadets occupied the 14th and 16tli 
of May ? at the close of which the fallowing were declared to have Com- 
pleted their qualifications for commissions, and were accordingly refcomr 
mended by the Commissioners to the General (Commanding in Chief, in 
the order of their acquirements and merit, to receive Ensigncies in the Line 

wittout purchase » ii. ^ 

1. John A, Ewart; 2. Henry B. Phipps; 3. Edward B. Pratt ; 4. Ro- 
bert B. Hawley ; 5, William \V. T. Cole ; 6. Robert G. Wale ; 7. Charlee 
T. V. luao ; 8. P/ederic J. Bayly. ^ 
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The first three on the list having, moreover, each passed examinations 
beyond the required course Ibf a commission, were rewarded with honorary 
certificates of approbation. But the number of Gentlemen Cadets brought 
forward for public examination on this occasion, in the different branches 
of the college course of instruction, was— in Mathematics, 37 ; in Fortifica- 
tion, 31 ; in Military Surveying, 14; in the Latin, French, and German 
languages, 29; and in General llistory, ancient and modern, 10; making 
a total of 121 examinations. 

Of the practical field instruction, carried on during the term in survey- 
ing, fortification, See., the usual plans and reports were submitted to the 
Commissioners. Among the exhibitions in the surveying department, 
most conspicuous for beautiful execution, were a plane table sketch, in 
penwork, of several square miles of ground in the vicinity of the College, 
together with other militaiiy plans of ground, by Gentleman Cadet Robert 

G. Wale, who seems to have proved himsell, unquestionably, the best 
draughtsman of the present term ; and among the mass of military sketches 
of ground laid down, whether by the plane tatde or eye, as well as of more 
elaborate operations, triangulated by theodolite and pocket sextant, and 
calculated trigonometrically, which altogether form the regular course of 
surveying established at the College, the plans executed in the field by 
Gentlemen Cadets Alexander B. Rookc, William W. T. Cole, and Robert 
B. Hawley, to the first of whom the usual prize sextant had been awarded, 
offered the highest promise of future excell *nce in these important branches 
of their piofcssion. In tho fortification depa*>tfiient, the plans of sieges 
and fortresses, not included in the required course of study, but performed 
voluntarily, and for the most part during the hours allotted to recreation, 
were unusually numerous. Of these, the chief novelties were— plans of 
the modern works of Khrenbreitstiein and Fort Alexander at Coblenz, 
beautifully executed by Gentlemep Cadets Richard II. B. Whittingbam 
and Frederick J. Wilson. These plans — forming mpst interesting objects 
of professional study, as illustrating the manner in which the Prussian en- 
gineers have adapted the ideas of Monlalembert and Carnot to ground of 
great natural strength — were copied from the able work lately published 
on the subject by Colonel Humfrey. 

Among the other drawings now exhibited may also be noticed a vei*y 
masterly perspective plan of the works and harbour of Malta, by Gentle- 
man CaJet Robert G. Wale ; plans of the sieges Of Sara^ssa and Antwerp, 
both admirably drawn by Gentlemen Cadets John A. Ewart and Charles- 

H. White ; also of the attack on the Castle of Burgos, and of the fortresses 
of Flushing, Cherbourg, and Dantzig, by Gentlemen Cadets Hugh J. 
Campbell, Lempster R. Elliot, Charles W. Tupper, and Henry F. Vava- 
sour; of blockhouses, inundations, sluices, &e., by Gentlemen Cad.et» 
David Anderson and Alexander B. Hooke ; of the .systems of Cormon- 
taingne and Carnot, by Gentlemen ^Cadets ^hn Montresor and Clie^^ 
W. Strong; a plan of the operations of the siege review at Chatham lirie^ 
in 1836, by Gentleman Cadet George U. M. Jones; and, lastly, a sketch 
of theCremaill^re lines nea'r the College, by Gentleman Cadet Charles A, 
Thompson, showing the progress made by the detachment of Royal Sap- 
pars and Miners, apd two paities of the Gentlemen Cadets themselves, m 
cbristructifig two faces of a bastion, in connexion with that extensive range 
j^:^works, during the present spring. 

In*he course of the examination.s, on the 15th of May, the Commis- 
sioners adjourned to the margin of the lake, to see the united fortification 
cl^es, amounting to thirty Gentlemen Cadets, man a double column of 
l^ts||ind cask rafts, which were rowed from the upper part of the lake ; 
and with which, in less than twelve minutes, the usual pontoon brid^'i^ 
one hundred and twenty feet long, eight broad, and capable of bearing the 
passage oflight artillery— was thrown from the mainland to a small inand 
As part of the work of the term, there ha4 also been prepared for the in-' 
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struclian of the Gentlemen Cadets several infantry bridges, tKtown ovejr 
other, parts of the water, and composed of spars, of a cart and ladders, and 
of such other ready expedients as might be usefully employed on service. 
Besides the pontoon practice, the fortification classes were told off into 
working and tracing parties ; and, in presence of the Board, proceeded to 
make fascines and gabions, and to piquet and profile field works of vari- 
ous kinds. 

The exandination of the senior department, whiA took place on the 16th 
of May, was regulated as usual by the synopsis of the course of study 
pursued at the institution, together with an extra list of propositions re- 
lating to the higher branches of mathematical and physical science, which 
are particularly studied by such of the officers as extend their researches 
beyond the prescribed limits of the general course. 

On the present occasion this list comprehended, besides several problems 
requiring for their solution the principles of geometrical analysis, a con- 
siderable series of such as involve in their investigation the more refined 
processes of the infinitesimal calculus. These last, as far as they related 
to pure science, were drawn from the theory of analytical functions, in- 
cluding the several deyelbpments in series, the theory of maxima and 
minima, tangents, the oscillatory radius, tlie nature and properties of the 
cycloid and catenary; and some applications of th a formal for the rectifi- 
cation, quadrature, &c., of curves. With respect to the subjects of mixed 
mathematics, the list oqntain6fl many useful propositions in mechanics, 
hydrodynamics, &c., wilnilieir applications in determining the stability of 
edifices and floating bodies; the resistance to motion in fluids; and the 
theory of projectiles. Tflere was added, from the Principia and other 
works, a number of propositions relating to physical astronomy and 
geodesia, which, together with those contained in the regular synopsis, 
make up a course of study in all thalf appertains to the determination of 
the figure of the earfti. 

At the usual preparatory examination before the authorities of the Col- 
lege the progress made by the several officers was ascertained by viva 
voce demonstrations, and by answers given in writing to questions both in 
mathematics and fortification. 

Concerning the degrees of talent exhibited by the officers, the reports 
of the Professors, who were appointed to examine the solutions relating to 
the subjects in their respective departments, were highly satisfactory ; 
and Capt. E. Harvey, 14th Light Dragoons, was particularly noticed for 
his investigations of subjects contained in the first volume of the Mdeanique 
C61este of I.a Place. 

The public examination in mathematics consisted in the extemporaneous 
solution of several propositions in mechanics, on the motion of bodies in 
resisting media, and in practical astrojjomy, which wer^ selected from the 
lists by Sir William Clinton. This being performed to the satisfaction of 
the Board, the usual examination concerning the principles of permanent 
and field fortification, the attack and defence ef places, and the operations 
of mining took place; after which the Commissioners adjourned to the 
grounds before the College, where the officers traced the magistral lines of 
various kinds of field-works, and set hp piquets con^clly exhibiting the 
profiles of their parapets in the directions of the capitals. 

The Board-Room exhibited a fair display of the works executed by the 
officers. in fortification and military surveying during the term, dmong 
which was a plan of the country on the line of the Homan Hoad to Bath, 
in. continuation of the parts previously determined ; and a survey, both 
military and geological, of that portion of the Mendip range which lies 
between Wells and the Bristol Channel. It may be observed that, on a 
former occasion, Captain E. H. D. E. Napier, 46th Regiment, and Lieut. 
6. Grey, 83rd Regiment, had sqrveyed a tract of ground exhibiting nearly 
all tne varieties t>i'esented by the tertiary strata in the county of Surrey; 
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and the oliject now proposed, in addition to the usual exercise in military 
topography, was that of affording a practical lesson respecting the secondary 
formations in the south of England. For this purpose, Lieutenant, now 
Captain D. S. Cooper, Royal Regiment, and Lieut. C. Ready, 7 1 st Regt., 
voluntarily undertook to execute the work above mentioned. The extent 
of the survey is about seventeen miles in length, and six in breadth, its 
direction coinciding with that of the central ridge of old red sandstone, 
which forms the ahtedidfal axis of the chain. This district is an elevated 
plateau, from which the sandstone rises about 300 feet above the general 
level, and 1000 feet above that of the sea. The mountain limestone through 
which that ridge of rock protrudes covers the flanks of the latter on the 
northern and southern sides, their places of junction at the upper surface 
being marked by deep cotnbes or lavines rich in veins of lead and lapis 
calaminaris ; and, from the exterior sides of tlie covering masses, long 
buttresses of the same material project from the central chain. The bases 
of these are covered by the new sandstone formation, and this, on a lower 
level, is overlaid by the alluvial deposits which constitute the soil in the 
valleys of the Axe and Yeo. 

The portion surveyed by Captain Cooper commenced on the western side 
of the Cheddar Cliffs, apd extended northward to Burrington Combe, from 
whence that officer pursued his researches to the west as far as Bream 
Down on the Bristol Channel. From AV.ookey Cavern Lieut. Ready sur- 
veyed the southern ridge as ./ar as Cheddar, ty}#! afterwards followed the 
northern limestone chain fo its termination at Bearn Hill. The plan is 
accompanied by a section crossing the chain onhe Mendips from Draycot 
to Burrington, and showing the geological positions of the strata; the 
heights of the ground having been obtained for this purpose from a series 
of barometrical observations made by Lieutenants Symonds and Ready. 
Both the vertical and horizontal dimensions in the section are set out from 
the same scale as the plan, which, being of four incHes to a mile, is suffi- 
ciently great to allow the various strata to be distinctly expressed. 

The correspondence of the features of the ground to ils geological 
character appears to have been very correctly expressed on the plan ; for 
in those parts where the old sandstone is at the surface the hills are well 
rounded, in the mountain limestone tracts the crests of the ridges are 
rugged, and the sides are sometimes precipitous, while the new sandstone 
at the foot forms grassy slopes of gentle inclination. 

The remains of antiquity, within this district, are no less interesting than 
its geoiojgical circumstances. Tlie Roman road from Old Sarum to the 
port, which once existed at Uphill on the Bristol Channel, pursued its 
course along the central axis of the chain, and was protected by numerous 
intrenchments, whose remains still crown the principal summits of the 
hills. The portion included within^)hc limrfs of the present survey com- 
menced at a point where it crosses the existing road from Wells to Bristol, 
and from thence proceeds in a rectilinear direction to the foot of the hill 
near Charter House, where" the vestiges of a Roman town, with an amphi- 
theatre, have been discovered. 

The neighbourii^ country, it may be observed, abounds with sepulchral 
tumuli, and the retnains of ancient mines. At this spot the road makes a 
hand, and skirts the southern side of the long ridge called Black Down, 
;iear the western extremity of which is an intrenchment commanding an 
extensive view of the country : subsequently, passing by Shipham» Ban-, 
well Hill Camp, it ascends Bleadon Hill, from whence the line may be 
distinctly traced in a rectilinear direction tending towards Uphill Church. 
Arriving near this spot, however, the road makes an abrupt bend, an^. is 
carried, through an excavation in the rock, down to the place where the 
ancient harbour is known to have been situated. 

Besides the large survey, of which have given these particulars, 
another highly creditable example of military topograpSy Was«ow exhi- 
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bited, deserving of special notice—'viz., a plan of sixteen square miles of 
country surrounding Hook, in Hampshire, and showing the present state 
of the Gultings for the London and Southampton Railroad, which enters 
the plan at Shapley Heath, and, crossing the London and Exeter Road 
near Hook, proceeds by Newnham towards Basingstoke. The cuts are 
principally made through the plastic and London clay, immediately bor- 
dered to the eastward by the mass of the upper marine sand, and reposing 
to the soutH on the chalk formation at Odiham and neighbourhood, from 
which several interesting buried sea-remains have been extracted, espe- 
cially near Newnham, whore a splendid specimen of the nautilus was 
found. This plan reflects great credit on the officers employed— viz., Cap- 
tains S. Y, Martin, r>7th Regiment; J. R, Brunker, 15th Regiment; B. 6, 
Layard, Ceylon Rifle Corps ; and Lieutenant R. Petley, 50th Regiment — 
both for the coincidence ir\one general plan of their detached sketches on 
the ground, and also for the great beauty and neatness with which it has 
been laid down on paper. 

At the conclusion of the examinations, a certifleate of the first class was 
given to Lieutenant C. Ready, 71st Regiment ; who was also complimented 
by the Board on the highly creditable collection of surveys, plans, and 
other drawings, which he had exhibited. To Captain E. Harvey, 14th 
Light Dragoons, it was communicated, that the Board, “ observing that 
he had not only acquitted himself with the greatest credit in his examina- 
tion in the prescribed c^qurse oi Studies, but had also extended his acquire- 
ments far beyond the linftts of that course,* into the highest branches of 
mathematical science ; and the Professor (Narrien), who so ably conducts 
the studies of the seniorllepartment, hping also felt it his duty to bear 
honourable testimony to the desire fpr intellectual improvement by which 
his whole residence at the department had been peculiarly distinguished ; 
the Board had directed that their seitse of Ins superior merits and talents 
should be recorded^n his certificate, by a special addition to the usual 
form.’’ 


UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM. 


ZVENINa MEETlNaa OV THE MEMBERS. 

Monday , ']fh May, 1838. 

rominnuder W. Ramsav, U.N., F.U.A t??, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read. 

A list of sixteen Members, who had joined the Institution sitico the last Meeting, w.ts read. 

A list of books, which had been recently purchased by order of the Council, was road, amounting 
to about 350 volumes. 

•9 • 

The following presents received since the last Meeting were exhibited: — 

Captain John Llhou, R.N., F.R.S.— .Suggestions for the establishment of a Naval Nursery for 
Sailors to man 11. M. Fleet, 8vo. 1838. , 

The Royal Geographical Society.— Journal of the Society, Vol. Vlll.Part 1. 

Lieut.-Coloncl Capadose, 1st W.l.B.— Kindred, a Comedy in 5 Acts. Translated from the Grerman 
of Kotzebue by the donor. Hvo. London, 1837. * 

The Rev. T. T. Tlaverfleld, Jl.D., Rector of Uoddiugton, Oxford. — Sermeyfs on Doctrine and Practice. 

8vo. London, 18118. * 

Lieut-Colonel C. W. Paslcy, F.R.S., R.E. — Description of the Universal Telegraph for Day and 
Night Signals, invented by the donor. 8vo. London, 1823. 

Captain Thos. Maughan, Rombay Army. — Two Ruttlc-axcs used by tho Khunds or Klj^undahs, 
Nortborn Doundary of the Madras Presidency. 

W. H. Hall, Esq., Master II.N. — Model of a Massuhuh Rout.— Model of a Catamaran,— 2 Pairs of 
Indian Slippers —A Toncan.—A Lisavd.— A PolkMU. 

Major-General Sir David Ximencs, K.C.H.— A riclily-ornamentwl Spear, formerly belonging to 
^ Riinjeet Singh, King of tho Sheikhs. 

Mrs. Henry Haiimer.— A collection of Geological Specimens from the Himalaya Mountaine,brouglit 
to England by Sir I). Xiinenes.— 4 Coins from the Ruins of Carnongle, 50 miles north-west of 
Cawijpove.-^Sraall Gavial, or Alligator of the (ionges.— Petrifactions from a newly.discovered 
cave near Mussooiiin the Uimalaya Mountalus.— Hair of the Musk'decr.— One pair of glass 
Bangles.— StrAg of Beads used by tho Fakirs. 
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[jimx, 

Lient Co] R JI Bircli, R A —3 Bird skins nnd 1 skin of an Oltci, ftom the batiks of the Shannon^ 
— Slab ot iinu Serpentine front ( onnt innra 
('omni indtr John h ra/er, R N H M S Niintod —2 Saws of the S iw fish, or Squatus 

I lent Colonel Bush, 1st W I K — t olUction of Buds horn Fiinidad 

yv JI 11 like Esq , 2iid Grcn Bonil ay Natue Intantiy — BrnceUt of an Indian Ma^idan, taken 
from him fur creating distnibauci s in the lines of the 2iid Bombay fsatuc Inlauli} 

'1 h inks ncre \otcd to the hevci il doiioio 

A collection of Fersim Swords of {;reat beauty a in ixhibil d to the Meeting by IT Wilkinson^ 
] sq M R AS. Mr 'll ilk nson oft< led some rtmaiks on tlit JoV'lior, or nateiid pattt rti of theau 
enords, winch w is due to thi oia^talh/atiuii of ttiL non in cooling « 

Mr Sv ilkinson ilbo cahihiti d to the Muting some be mtitnl spi cimens of t astings in iron of small 
natural objects suih as funs tliistks Al lo clitain those casts which could not foe dom by the 
ordinal > j roccss of moulding tin sind of which tlu mould w is to be formed w is mixed aith water 
to 1 pr pel lonsistuicy. iiid f.iuud round tlu object It was then illuwtd to hirden and be itcd 
inafiiriiicc until tin. objeit witUmwas wliollv coinutid into cirboii Miics which had btelt 
pri \iuub1) pasbcd thioii.,h thi wliok woie th n witlidi i \ n ind through the ipiituiLb left b> Ui|esQ 
will 8 i strung bl ist ot iir w is f ireed which unitin,, with the t iibon, c lined it 1 11 in the vtni fif 
( arlionic ncid |,«s h wing 1 1 cifcct inipir ssion of th oii^ni il i n m of the ol p ct Iha JDfietabiQ a 
elite ot lu&ioii w Is thill I unit d into the mould, illowed t» e|ol, and, uu bie ikifo£Atht iMtiUift'lll 
poitcct c ibt w is tuund ot iIk object de nod 

Th inks a ( le M ted to Mr Wdkiiibon fui the it maiks he h id offeied. 

The lollowiu^ pi pus wen ic id •>- 
1st “On Chisint, by Tuut II Ripci R N \ P R \ *3 

*iid Pirt of n 1 ii»*i bv Lieut 1 U WilUt d I N , P U ^ , sutUled, A Ramble imongbt tho 
libel Harlj ir ui Rocki Mount tins ot Si e itia 

1 hanks w cie loted to I u ut R ipu in 1 1 teu( W i lUted fi r then icbpeetii ( communic itionb 
ihe Meeting i Ij mned to tlu 21st lUst " 

Mmlay 21 sA Vfly 

C. F Furbcs Ml) K II 1 I S Dep lii pec G u ol llo* Tn the C h nr 
A hut of twiUtt Members wl o hid jcmi Ithe I slit utii ii since thi h tMiiUnj;, wasieid 

llii (1 iirnnu hi I m ich pU suic lu iiunoniiun ' to the Mulin^ tint a Giuunl Muling of 
Mimbus 1 1 till Iijbtilnt on li 1 1 been htl 1 t (. i it i uu the did \| ill by direeti ii ol Ins J xcellen y 
ibe I Old lli.,h Cummissi uer Si IJ w u I Doi'lib Bait tor the pui(Ose ot luimmg i licil 
Ciiuiuiltt til til luui 111 Ibl u ds A (ouinultie Tidlieu uceoidiuglv luimul, coiibi&tni^ ol the 
follow mg ullieeis 

IVis dent*— Mnjoi Gcner il Sii G II I* BtiKcley lit B 
JJ /noiofy Sinctaif/— C q t uu J I Bebt,dUh lU^t 

I lint Col till 11 II A I 1 Ihs COth iliflit*. 
luul Cul \ Blown R1 
Mi| rT Giantham H \ 

C ipl un II T Philhi *• 

( 11 tun 1 t 1 mbu, (Util Litlcs 
Lieut B M Shew 5(h 1 iisillcm 
A blew art Lsq Oidii lUce storekeeper 

1 he folk w iiig ] n srnts h nl I ei n ricone I sinci 1 ist Meeting — 

Lieut M >Uic R > — ' I lie ^ ^n* of rn,jlund ( i 1 numidis ot ihc 1 ite M ir, ns thev nppciii d in tlio 
1 hunks of Pnili imeut piogn ssively solid to the Arniy and hi ivy 8vo 1 ondon, 1817 
Lieut (iloiiol P J Yoike, 'scotch 1 Ubiliei Gu iidb —Bulletin di s Seicuies Mihtiircs Xolumea 
IV to \I 

II Cole, Isq, P ivm ibter Gf m rnVs Office — The ( isi of i Detenu B> Burlay de Moiintuiey, 

Lsq b\o 1 ondon 18-tS (2(ofies) 

J II Fennell, Lsq — N ipoleon Potme en dix Chints, eon uni lersione in liiiLna Itiliana, di 
S 1 Petronj 2 Volk Svo 1 ondon, 18 H ' 

Vf J Huggins, I sq M iriiie Piintc 1 to his Into M ijesty,— ('oluui cd Proof, in a Frames of Mr, 
Hughins painting of the Battle ot Irifatgir — ( olouie I Plato i1 Pulo Penang 
I icut I Gngtion Gth 1 oot — F ighty ^pumetis ot Woods Irom J unaie i. 

John Lindseii, 1 1 s \ — Paitof in Iron Cl imp Ubid in bhip building, from the wreek of d 

itHst I bwallowid up Ol sunk in thi Hirboui of Pompeii it the tniu of the Fruptioii 
I’apt L L Napioi 4bih Rigt — A n4.ee ot stiucowoik with Moiioco oiuamenf, horn tin walls of 
the Alli imbrii i r Pilidfif of the MoerUh Sovcuigiib, it (iienad i with the following ingciiptiooi 
in Arabic — // u la Q/uilcb Alla //«—* There is no ( onqueror but God ’ 

The fulloAVing papus wuc lead — 

Ist ** On Gothir Architecture ’* B\ Com W Ramsav, R N , P R A 8 (Second Part) 

Sud " Oil the Rifle Caicass*’ By C apt J Norton, iiU d4tliUegt. 

Thanks were voted to Capt Rimsay and Cipt Norton for then seieral communications.. 
Thenneetiug then adjourned lo the 4t]i June. 

as 

Members ha\e tlie privilege of introducing one fnend qt each meeting Tho meeting on the 18th 
of Jmk w ill be open to Ladies 
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aTATlONS op TUB BRITISH ARMS ON IsT JUNE, 1838. 

[Where tvo places are meDUoQod,the last-named Uihat at which the Dep6tof the Regt 
is stationed.] 


1 si Life Guards-* Windsor. 

8ud do.—RogeDt*s Park. 

Royal Horae Guards-^Ilyde Park. 

1 st Oragiion Guards— Canada ) Coventry* 

2nd do.— Cahir.'* 

3rd do. — Manchester. 

4 til do. — Ipswich. 

5th do.— llirmingham. 

6th do.— PriKhton, 

7 til do.— York, 
lat Dragoons— Cork. 

2nd do.— Dubiiu. 

3rd do.— Bengal. 

4th do.— Bombay. j 

6th do.— Dorchester. 

7lh Hussars — Canada) Co\ entry, 

Htli do.— Dublin. 

9ih l^.iucers— Glasgow. 

lOtli lIiiBSiirs— Notiiiigham. 

litb Light Dragoons— Bengal* urd^'cd homo. 

12ih Lancers— Hounslow. 

13tli Light Dragoons— Madras. 

14lh do.— Ediriijurgh. 

15th Hussars— Leeds. 

ICtli Laucers — Bengal. 

17 th do.— Coventry. f 

Grenadier Guards 1 Ist bait.] — ra^^Scorge 8 B. 
Do. [2nd battalion J— Canada. 

Do. [3rd battalion]— Portraan B. 

Cohlstroam Guards [1st bait.] — Windsor. 

Do. C2nd battalion]— Canada. 

Sc. Fusilier Guards [Utbatt.]— Wellingtou B. , 
Do. r2nd battalion j— St. John’s Wd. , 

1st Foot [Ist battHiionJ — Glasgow. 

Do. r2iid battalion]— Canada; Plymouth. 

Snd do.— Bombay ,* Chattihni. 
drd do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 

4tli do.— Madras ; Chatham. 

5th do.— Ionian Isles ; Portsmouth. 

6th do, — Bombay: Ch.ithaui. 

7th do.— Dublin. 

8th do.— Jamaica ; Coik. 

9lh do.— Bengal; Chatham. 

10th do.— Foriiioy, 

ILth do.— Bermuda ; Kinsale. 

19lli do.— Mauritius; Tralee. 

13th do.— Bengal : Chatham. 

14tii do. — West Indies; Brecon. 

15tU do.— Canada ; Huttevant. 

16ih do.i^Hengal; ChuUiam. 

17th do.— Bombay ; Chatham. 

IBth do.— Ceylon ; Newbridge. 

19th do.— Templemorc. 

90 ih do.— Tower. 

21stdo. — Van Diemen’s Laud; Chatham. 
22nd do.— Belfast. 

23rd do.— America; Armagh. 

24th dow— Canada; Gosport. 

23tb do^Ltmei'ick. 

2Cth do.— Bengal; Chatham. 

27th do.— Cape of O. Hope ; Chatham. 
28lhdo.— N.S. Wales; Chatham. 

89th do.— Plymouth. 

30th do.— Bermuda ; Sunderland. 

3Ut do.— Bengal; Chatham. 

88ud do.— Canada; Devouport. 

33rd do. — Gibraltar ; Drogheda. 

34lh do.— Canada; Fermoy. 

35lli do.— Mauritius; Londonderry. 

36tlido. — W, Indies; Devon port. 

Sl^ii do.— Jamaica; Plymouth. 

38th do.— Dubjiu. 


39tli Foot— Madras ; Chatham* 

40th do.— Bombay ; Chatham. 

41st do.— Madras ; Chatham. 

42ud do.— Dublin. 

43rd do.— Canada ; Dover. 

44th do.— Bengal) Chulhara. 

45th do.— Canterbury. 

46th ik».— Gibrnllar; Kiusalc. 

47thdo.— Malfu; Portsmouth. 

48th do.— Athloiie. 

49th do. — Beng.ll ; Gh.itham. 

SOihdo. — New South Buies; Gh.iLhain. 
51stdu.— Chatham, for Van Oiomeu’s Land, 
52nd do.— Gibraltar ; Newcastle. 
oSrd do.— Ionian Isles; Dublin. 

5 1th do. M udras ; Chatham . 

55th do. — Madras; Chatham. 

50th do.— Jamaica ; Sheerness. 

57ih do. — Madras; Chatham. 

68tli do. — Ceylon ; Fetimrd. 

59th do.— Malta; Mullingar. 

60th do. [ist halt.] — Corfu; Hull* 

Do. [2tid butt.]— Corfu; Jersey. 

Olstdo.— Ceylon ; Cloumel. 

62nd do. — M.adras ; Chatham. 

63iddo. — Madr.is ; Chntlium. 

64th deik — .lamuica; Dundee. 

65th do.— America ; Naas. 

66th do.— Canada : Youghal. 

67th do.— W, Indies; Chatham. 

68th do.— J amaiea ; Waterford. 

, 69tli do.— W, Indies ; Dover. 

70th do.— W. Indies; Guernsey ' 

^7l8t do.— Canada. 

72nd do. — Cape of Good Hope ; Dublin* 
73iddo.— .4merica: Clare Castle. 

74tli do. — West Indies; Fort George. 

75th do^Cnpeof Good Hope ; Boyle. 

76th do.— W. indies ; Stirling 
77th do.— Malta ; Galway. 

78lh do.— BuitevanU 
79th do. — Kfliubiirgh. 

80th do.— N . S. Wales ; Chatham. 

81st do. — Gibraltar; Carlisle. 

82nd do.— Gibraltar; Coik. 

8ird do. — Canada; Chester Castle* 

H4th do. — Gos)>ort 
85th do.— Canada ; Cork. 

86 th do.— StuckjKirt. 

87th do. — Mauritius; Castlebar. 

88 th do.— Bolton. 

89th do.— West Indies; Gosport. 

90th do. — Ceylon; Portsmoutli. 

ULstdo.— St.llelena ; Dundee. 

^ 92nd do.— Malta ; Nfnagh. 

93rd do.— America ; Cork, 

94th do.— Dublin. 

95th do.— No wry. 

96ih do.— Knaiskillen. 

97th do. — Birr, 

98th do.- ^Manchester, 
y 99th do.— Tomplein'vre. 

Kifle Brig. [Ut batf.] — Woolwich* 

Do. [2ud butt.]— Portsmouth. 

Royal Staff Conis — llythe. 

1st West ludia Regiment— St. Lucia. &c. 

2nd do.— New Providence and llonuuffus* 
Ceylon Rille Rej^ment— Ceylon. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen— Cape of Good Hopew 
Royal African Colonial Coriw— Sierra Leotte. 
Royal Newfoundland Veteran Comp.— Newfdt 
Royal Malta Feuctbles— Malta. 


[This Document being prepared exclusively for the U. S. Journal* we request that, when used* 
its source mey be acknowledged.} 
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STATIONS OP TUG ROYAL NAVY IN COUMISSION IsT JUNE, 1638. 


iljtna, 6, sur, v. Cnpt, A.Tt £. Vidal tCoastof 
Africa. 

Africuu, st. sur. v. Capt. F. W, Ueechuy, Coast 
of Iroland. 

Alban, bt. V. Liput. E. R.Tiiiling, W, InHici. 
Alji^MTiuc, 10, Lieut. W.S.Thuitiiis,E.iiit ludics. 
Alligator, 28, Capt. Sir J, J. G.^Bremer, C.B., 
K.C.H., Aublralia. 

Andunnnohe, 28, ('aptaiii II. L. Bayties, C.B., 
particular serv. 

Arrow, 10, Lieut. B J. Sulivaii, Fortsmoulh. 

Asia, 84, Capt.W. Fisher. Mediterranean. 
Aslraia.d.Capt. J. H. Plumridge, Falmouth. 
Itarhaiu, 50,Cant. A. L. Coiry, Mediterranean. 
Basilisk. 6. ketcn,Lieut.G.G. Macdonald, South 
Ameriun. 

Beacon, 8, sur. v. Lieut. T. Graves, Mediter. 
Beaj^le, 10, sur. v. Com. .T. C. Wickham, Aus- 
tralia. 

Bellerophon.SO, Captain C. J. Auslen, Mediter. 
BUzei, st. V. Lieut. .1. M. Wanj»h. Mcditei. 
Bunelta,3, Lieut. J. L U.Stoll,Cua.stofAtiie.i. 
Boxer, st. v. Com, F. Bullock, p.tr, ler. 

Brisk, 3, Lieut. A. Kcllelt. Const of Africa. 
Britannia, 120, Adm. F. (L 11. Durham, G.C.B. 

Cupt. H, Dundas, Portsmouth. 

Britoiuart, 10. Lieut. O. Stanley , Australia. 
Bruno, 22, Captain J. Ciavell, CMiutham. 
Calliope, 2B, Captain T. il«‘rbert, S. AiAerien. 
Carroll, st. v. Lieut. J. H. ('ra;*!;. West Indies. 
Ciirysfort, 20, Capt. H. B. Martin, Mediter. 
Castor, 36, Capf. E. Collier, Mediterranean. 
Ceylon, 2, Commodore Sir J. Louis, Bait. lec. 

sh. Malta. « 

Champion, 13, Com.G. St. V. Kin^.W. Indies. 
Charybdis,S, Lieut. Hon. R. Goro, partic. serv. « 
Childers. 1 6. Cap. If on. U.Keppol, Portsmouth. 
Cleopatra, 26, Capt. Hon. G. G^ey, S. America. 
Clio, 16,Com. W. Rich.nrdsou, Mediterranean. 
Cockatrice. 6, Lieut. J. Douglas, S. .America. 
Comet, st. V. Lieut. G. T. Gordon. par. ser. 
Comas, 18, Com. Hon. P. P. Cary, West Indies, 
Conflnnce, st. v. Lieut, li. Stopford. Mediter. 
Conway, 28, Capt, C. R. Drink water Bethunc, 
Fiast Indies. 

Cornwallis, 74, Vice-Adm. Hon, Sir C. Paget. 

G.C.H,, Capt. Sir R. Grant, Kt., W. Indies, 
('rocndile, 28, Capt. Js, Polkinghorne, West 
Indies. 

Cruizor, 16, Com. U. II. King, East Indies, 
Curlew, 10, Lieut. £. Noroot t,CQ.a$t of Africa. 
Deo, st. V. Com, Jo. Sberei, K.H., particular ser. 
Dido, 18, Capt. 1,. Davies, C.B., Mediterranean. 
Dolphin, 3, Lieut. J, Macdougall, C. of Africa. 
Donegal, 78. Rear- Adm. Sir J. A. Ommaiicy, 
Capt. J. Diake, Lisbon station. 

Dublin, 50, Vioe-Adm. SIHLE. flamond.Burt., ^ 
K.C.B., Cnpt. U. Tait. Portsmouth. 

Echo. st. V. Lieut. W, .Tames, West Indies. 
Edinburgh, 74, Cupt. W. W, Uendem^p, 
particular serv. 

Electra, 18. Com. W. Preston, .South America. 
Kspoir, 10, Lieut. .T. T. Paulson. LisbclOi. 
Excellent, 76, Capt. T. Ifife^tiiigs. Portsmouth, u 
Fair RobumoudV Lieut. W. B. Oliver, Coast of 
Africa. 

Fairy, 10, sur.v. Capt. W. Hewett, Woolwioh. 
Favourite, 18, Com. W. Croker. East Indies. 
Firelly, st. v. Lioat. J. Pearce, Mediterranean. 
Flamer, st. v. Lieut. J. M. Potbiiry, W. Indies. 
Fly, 18, Com. K. Eliott, South America. 

Forester, 3, Lieut. C. Y. CampbelL actg., Coast 
of Africa, 

Griffon, 3, Lieut, J. O, D’Urban, West Indies, 
iiarleciuiu. 16, Com. J. E. Erskinu, Meditorran. 
Harpy, lu. Lieui. J.S, Ellmou.West Indien. 
Harrier. 18, Com. W. H. II. Carew»S. America. 


Hastings, 74, Captain F. E. Loch, part. serv. 
Hazard, 16, Com. J. Wilkinson. Mediter. 

1 lorn Id, 18. Capt. Jus. Nias, Poitsmouth. 
Heicules,74, Capt. . I. T. Nicolas. C.K., K.H. 

Ilornelie" Lieut. H. Baillie, West Indies. 
Howe,120.Viee.AdTn.Sir R. Otway, Bt. K.C.D., 
Capt. C. H. Paget. Slieemess. 

Hyacinth. 18, Com. W. Warren, East Indies. 
lmugeno,28, Capt. 11. W. Bruce, 8. America. 
Inconstant, 36, Capt. D. Pring, particular serv. 
Lark, 4, siir. v. Iiieiit. T. Smith, W. Indies^ ^ , 
L.uue, IB, Com. P. .1. Uhike, East 
Leveret, 10, Lieut. C. J. i3osanmm|j GDimKlof 
Africa 

Lighlsiiug, %t. V. Id. .Tas. .Shainbli^ pnctle. sl’iv, 
Lily, 16, (Join. .1. Ucevc, South America. ‘ 
Lynx. 3. Licitt. 11. Broudlu'ad, Coast of Afl'ica. 
Mudagusc.iiv46f<7apt.P. 1*. Wallis, partie. serv. 
Mugiciepn^, 24, (Japt.CL W, St.John Milduiuy 
Li<>bi>n station. 

MngnitlcenS; 4,Coinmodoic P. .1 . Douglas, rec. 
ship, Jamaica. 

Magpie, 4, sur. v., Lieut. T. S, Brock, Mediter. 
Malabar, /4, C.iptaiii Kd. Harvey, partic. serv. 
Medea, st. v. Com. J . N.Nott, partic. serv. 
Megjra, st.v. Lieut. H. (k Goldsmilh, Mcilit. 
Memllc, 74> Jl'^ar-Adm. lion. G. Eliott, C.B., 
Cnpt, iKui. R.S. Diiiitliis, Capo of Good 
Hope and Coast of Alric i. 

Meteor, st.v. Lieut. R. D. Pritchard, part, serv, 
.Miiiden, 74, <Jiipt. A. 11. Sharpe, C.B., I’Jy« 
mouth. 

Modeste, 18, Com, II. Eyres, Portsmouth, 
Nautilus, 10, Lieut. G. Ueaiifoy, Coast of Africa. 
Nimrod. 20, Com. J. Fraser, W, Judies. 

North Star, 28. Coipmodore Lord John Hay, 
C.B., Tiarticular ser. 

Partridge, 10, Lieut. W. Morris, Poitsmouth. 
Pearl, 20, Com. Lord C. E. Paget, W. Indies. 
Pelican, 16, Com. B. Pophain, Coast of Africa. 
Pelurus, 16, Com. F. Harding, East Indies, 
Pembroke, 74, Capt. F. Moresby, C.B., Medit. 
Phoenix, St. V. Com.W.H. Hendorson, particu- 
lar ser. 

Pickle, 6, Lieut. P.,H list, W.Iudtes. 

Pique, 36, Capt. £. Boxer, 7>articular serv. 
Pluto, steam-ves., Lieut. W. V. I<ce, partic. ser. 
President, 52, Bear- Adm. C. B. Ross, C.B., 
jjjL'upL Js. Scott, South America. 

PnimesB Chariot tUf 104, Adml. Hon, Sir R. 

Stopford, G.C.B., Cupt. A. Faushawe, Med. 
Pyludes, 18, Cora . W. L. Castir, Coast of Africa. 
Iticohorstt, Com. 11. W. Craiifii^, '^'cst 1 ndles. 
Hucor, 16, Com. J.Hope, West Indies. 
Rainbow, 28, Capt. T. Bennett, Poitsmouth. 
Raleigh, 16, (hipt, M. Quin, East Indies. 

Rapid, 10, Lieut. , MciUter. 

Rttttlo8nukc,28, Capt, W. Hobson, E. Judies. 
Ra^en, 4, sur. v. Lieut. G. A. Bedford, C. of 
Ai’riea. 

Rhiidamanthus, st.v. Com. A. Wakefield, Medi- 
terranean, 

Ringdove, 16, Cora. 11. 8. Nixon, W. Indies. 
Rodney, 92, Capt. Hyde Parker, Mediter. 
Rover, 18, (Jom. Chas. Eden. South America. 
Royal Adelaide, 104, Adm. Lord A. Bcauclerk, 
G.C.B., G.C.H. ; Capt. Sir Wm. Klliett, 
O.B., K.C.II., Plymouth. 

Royal George, yacht, Capt, Lord A. Fitz- 
clarenca, G.C.H. Portsmouth. 

Royal Sovereign, yacht, Capt. Sup. S. Jackson, 
C.B.. Pembroke. 

Royalist, 10, Lieut, lion. E. Plankett, parti- 
cular service. 

Russell, 74. Cnpt. Sir W. H. Dillon, K.C.U.. 
L^bou Station. 
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Salamanilor, gt. v. Com. S. C. Dacrei, Lisbon 
station, 

Samaranff.S8,CMt.W. Broughton, S. America. 
.Snn Joeer. ILO, Ciipi. .T. Hancock, C.B., guard* 
glilp, Plymouth. 

.Sapphire, 28, Cap! . R. P. Rowlf y, Mediterriiu. 
t!!.ippho, L6, Com. T. Fraser, West Indies. 
Saracen, 10, Lieut. 11. W. Hill. Co. of Africa. 
Satellite, 18, Com. t. Robb, West Indies. 

Savage, 10, Idej^t. Hon. K. H.Curzou, ]iur. scr, 
•Scorpion, 10, Lieut. C. Gayton, Mediterranean. 
Seoul, 18, Cum. R. Uraigiu, Coast of Africa. 
Scylla. 10, <,*om. Hun. .1. Denman. Lisbon sta. 
Seaflower, 4, Lieut. J. Roche, Purt<«mouth. 

Serin gapri tarn, 46, C.ipt. J. Luith, West Indies. 
Serpent, 16, Cum. R. f„ Warren, W. Indies. 
Skipjack, a, Lienl. .1. .1. Ruhiiison, W, Indie.s. 
.Snake, 10, Cum. A. Milne, West Indies. 
Spariou, 10, Lieut. R.Luwcay, South America. 
.Sparruwhawk, 16, (!om. J. siiepUefd, S. Amert. 
Spider, 0, Lieut .1. l>'Ueilly(a) Soiilli America. 
Spitfire, St. V. 6, I/iiMit. A. Kennedy, Moditer. 
Stag. 40, Commodore T. li. Sullivan, C.U., South 
America. 

Starling, sur.v. Lieut. II. Kellett.S. America. 
Sulphur, 8. sur.v. Cum. IS. Itidchojit S. Amorieu. 
TfilaveTa, 74. C.ipt. W. B. Mends, par. service. 
Talltot, 28, Capt. II. .T. Coilringtun, Plymouth. 
Tartarus, st. v. Lieut. (J. W. Smith, W, Indies. 
Tumuraire. I04,Cnpl. Mir John Hill, Kt., guard- 
ship, Slioerness. ^ 

Hr.oflbr4.0F WAR COM! 


Termagant, Lieut. W. J. William ■♦Portsmouth. 
Thalia, 46, Rear* Admiral Sir P, Campbell, 
K.C.B. ; Capt. H. WauehOpC, Portsmouth, 
Thunder, snr. v. Lieut. K.Burnett, West Indies. 
Trinculo, 16, Com. IL K. Coffin, Lisbon station. 
Tweed, 20, Com. Mon. F. T. Pelham, par. serv. 
Tyne, 28, Capt. J. Towiishend, Med. 

Vanguard, SO, (hipt.SirTlios. Fellowes,Kt, C.B. 
Mediterranean. 

Vestal, 26, Cant. T. W. Carter, West Indies. 
Victor, 16, ('ofh. R. Cro/.icr, East Indies. 
Victory. 104. Capt. T. Searlo, C.B., guard-ship, 
Portsmouth. 

Viper, C, Lieut. W. Winnieit, Coast of Afirica. 
Volage, 28. Capt. H. Smith, iSust Indies. 
Volcano, st. v. Lieut. Jits. West, W'oohvich. 
Wanderer, 16, Com. T.Bushhy.AVest Indies. 
Wasp, IH, Com. Hon. 1). W. A. Pcllmm, Medll. 
Water Witch, 10. Lieut. W.Oickey.C. of Africa. 
We-v/le, 10, J.ieut.W. M'lUvaine.'pU mouth. 
Wellesley, 74, Rear-Admiral Sir F, L. Mail- 
land, K.C.B. *, Capt. T. Maitland, E. Indies. 
WiUijim and Mary, y.acht, (hipt. P. Hornby, 
Woolwich. 

Winchester, 52, Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir T. 
B. Cape), K.C.B ,Cupt;iiu E. Sparshott, 
K.H., East Indies. 

Wizard, 10, Lieut. T. F. Birch, 9. America. 

^ Wolf, 18, Com. E. Stanley, East I ndies. 
Wol\criue,16,Coni. lion. E. Howard, Moditer. 
Zebra, 16, Capt. U .C. \PCroa, East Indies. 

IHSIONSP AS PACKETS. 


Alert, Liout.C. TI, Norrington. 
Biiseis, Lieut. John Downey, 
Delight, Lieut. J. Moore (5)Ji 
Express, Lieut. W. O. Croke. 
Goldlinch, Lieut. Edw. Collier, 
Hope, Lieut. W. L. Rees. 
Lapwing, Ideut. F. R. Coghlan. 
Linnet, Lieut. W. Downey. 

Lyra, Lieut. W, Forrester, 
Magnet, lacut. S. Griffith. 
Mutine, Lieut. Richanl Pawlo. 
Nightingale, Lieut. U.Fortescue, 


Opossum. Lleul. Robt. Peter. 

Pandora, Lieut. R.W. Innus. 

Pigeon, Lieut. W. Luce. 

Ranger, Lieut. J. 11, Turner, 
ileindeor, fdeut.H.P. Dicken. 
Seagull, Lieut J. Parsons. 

•Sheldrake, Lieut. A. 11. L. Pas&ioghnm. 
Skylark. Lieut. C. P.Ladd. 

Spey, Lieut. Rob. B. James. 

Star. Lieut. C. Smith. 

Swift, Lieut. D. Welch. 

Tyrian, Liuut, Ed. Jennings, 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS 


WHITEHALL, April 30. 

llio Queen ha^ been pleased to direct Letters 
Patent to be pssed under the •Great Seal, 
authorising and ui^inting Arthur DtSe of 
Wellington, K.G. ; Charles Duke of Richmond, 
K.G.: Gilbert Earl of Minto, G.C.B.; Robert 
Viscount Melville, K.T,; tlie Right Hon. 11. 
Grey (oammouly called Viscount llowick); 
Rowland Lord Ilill, G.C.H.; the Right Hou, 
Henry Labfuichere ; Vice- Admir.il Sir Cliarlesy 
Adam, K.C.B. i Lioiit.-Gen. Sir James Kempt, 
O.Cdi. ; Vice-Admiral SirT.Mastorroan Hardy, 
Bart., Admiral Sir O. Cockbnm, 


G.G.B. ; [lieut.-General Sir Richard Hussey 
Vivian, Bart., G.C.B.; Major Gen. Sir Alexander 

J. Dickson, K.C.B.; Major-Gcnerut Sir H. 
llardiiige, K.C.B.; .and CuloiielSir R. Williams, 

K. C.B., to be Her Majesty’s Commissioners for 
inquiring into the seveial modes of promotion 
and retirement now aiifhoifsed and granted to 
the officers of her Majesty’s Naval or Military 
Forces ; for ascertaining the comparative situa- 
tion of the officers in each branch *, and for 
TejKtrljng whethcr.^duo regard being bad to 
economy and to iho efficiency of tho service, it 
may Im pracUcuble and ex[>edient to make any 
and what changes in the present system. 


NAVY, 

PROMOTIONS, 

To BE Lieutenants. 

Beniamin Fox. 

W. jf. C. Clifford. 

J.’J. B. E. FroW. 

Robt. Pipon. 

L. Hawker. 

Edwd. Tntham. 

Henry Burnett Davis. 

Colin Y. Campbell. 

To BE SUBOKOffS. 

Alex. Cross. 

•J. WilsontSlliott. 


APPOINTMKNts. 

Cap'j-ains. 

Jas. Nias. Herald. 

C. H. Williams Tribitof. 

COMMAMDRfil, 

W. Shepheard Rodney. 

F. M. Boiiltbee Jasenr. 

Lieutenants. 

G. Harper Malabar. 

Q. C. Adams Madagascati 

£■ Peirse Ditto. 

G. D. O’Callaghan .Taibot. 
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W. M'llwaino Weazle. 

J. L. 11. StoU .. .to com. BoticUn. 

W. tircttim Coast Guard. 

W.T. BelUirs Ditto. 

Yf. G. Hcmswortli Ditto. 

Hon. M. Kerr . . . .(sup.) Wellesley. 

J. 1). .... .to com Carron. 

L. Hawker Kerpent. 

1). A. W.ake CurmMilUs. 

H. St. Jolin Georges Ditto. 

A. Mellersh ^iito. 

Jas. West to com. V<)le:iuo,at.-ires. 

.1. A. Abbott Tiineulo. 

C. y. Campbell siotg. Forester. 

W. Boys Tyne. 

MASTKaa. 

Mallard tictj'. Crocodile. 

W. C. Middlemist Bclleropiiou. 

Sl7KO£ONS. 

R. Maxwell Talbot. 

Geo, Jobuslune t'hath.im Dock Yd. 

John Crocket * . .Pl> mouth llosp. 

Fetor SutUer * . Fort sinouth Duck 

Yaid. 

T. Miller Victory, 

D. 11. G. Wulkei . . . .actg. Thalia. 

AfiSlSTANT-SuaaKONS. 

F. N. Slight Madagascar. 

J. FiiidUiy Arrow. 

K. W. Martin (add.) Royal Adelaide. 

>— Shurtlund, M.D Ditto. 

W. W'oods, M.D Britannia.** 

J. Reid Ditto. 

R. Barnard Ditto. 

A. C. Macloruy Termagant. 

W. Roberts (add ) Cornwallis. 

^V. CrotVon Melville, 

F. C. Biislon, I Ditto. 


W. Bateman * .Curlew. 

U. G. G. Harrison Fylades. 

C. D. Steel Bonetta. 

D. llitchio Maslar Hospital, 

Alex. Stewart .Ranger. 

3>uasBa. 

— Jones .North Star. 

CHAPLAIN. 

Rev. P. Somerville Delletophon. 

_ r 

Royal Maai'vxs. 

T/ieut.-Co1.T. A. Parke, C.B., to bo Col. afid 
Seepnd Commandant. vice Beviunn, rot. 

Cupt. and Brevet-Major T. Peebles, to lie Lieut.* 
Oul. vice C. Meiisics to Art. 

First-Lieiit. C. Clarke, to be Capt., vice Peebles. 

First- Lieut. A. Jervis, to be Cuj>t., vice Devon, 
ret. 

First-ldeut. HI. K. Barnes, to be Capt., vice 
Masoall, ret. 

Fir-ft Lieut, and Adjut. J. Law, to be Capt ,\icQ 
Hendry, ret. 

Flrst-Iaeiit. C. R. Miller, to lie Capt., vice 
Galloway, ret. 

First- Lieut, /sane Toby, to be Capt. 

Second-Lieiit. L. G. F. March, to be First* 
I.ieut,, vice Clarke. 

Second- Lieut. C. J. Iladfleld, to be First-Licut., 
vice Jervis. 

Second -Lieut. W. S. Budd, to be First-Licut., 
vlc^-' Barnes. 

Secemd-LieutOb. P. Stevens, to be FirsLLicul., 
vice Law. 

Second-Lieut. R. C. Spalding, to be First-Licut.^ 
vice Milleru' 

Richard Farmer, William Elliott, and C. W. 
Adair, to bo Scuond-Licuteuants, 


ARMY. 


DOWNING-STREET, April 20. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to 
nominate and appoint Lieut.'Guncial .'^ir F. P. 
Robinson, K.C.IL, to be Knight Grand Cioss of 
the Bath. And her Mujesly h.is fuiliier been 
pleased to appoint Major-Generals Loid Charles 
Manners and Sir .lames Macdouiiell Com- 
panions of the Bath, to be Knights Comnuinders 
of the said Order. 

WAR OFFICE, April 24. 

nth Light Dragoons— M.ijor Henry Fane, 
from 9(ii Foot, to be Lient.*Colouel, by purch. 
vice Brutton, who retires. 

14th Light Dragoons— Opartermiistcr William 
Clarke, to be Adjutant, witli the rank of 
Cornet, vice Ijoary, prumuted; Qiiarlermuster, 
Samuel Brodribb, iVom 72iid Foot, to be Quarter- 
master, vice (Marke. 

9th Foot— Capt. George Lenox Davis, to bo 
Major, by purch., vice Fane, promot-pl in llth 
Light Dragoons} Lieut. ^|tliur Harper, to be 
Captain, by purch., vice Davis : Ensign Charles 
Elmliirst, to be Lieut, by purch., vice Harper; 
George Pearson, Gent., to be Ensign, by purclu 
vice Klmhirst. 

22nd — Lieut. W’^aldron Barrs Kelly, to bo 
Adjutant, vice Chalmers, Viho resigns tbo 
Adjutautcy only. 

42nd— Capt. William Tlealcs, from li.p. Unut. 
to be Captain, vice Janies Edward Ab^xander, 
who excdianges ; Ensign Atholl Went worth 
Macdonald, to btr Lieut, by purch. vice Colin 
George Campbell, who retires; Sir Frederick 
W illinm Dnubar, Bart.| to be EnsigOi by purch. 
vice Macdonald, 


71st— Brevet Lieut.-Colonol Henry Ellaid, 
from h.p, Gnat, to be Major, vice Charles 
Stewart, who exchanges; Captain William 
Duimy, to be Major, by pnreh. virc EUard, who 
retires ; Lieut. Sir llew l)alryniple, Burt , to be 
Capt. by purch. vice Dciiny ; Ensign Augustus 
'J'errick Haniitton, to bo Lieut, by purch. viee 
Dalrymple ; Redmond Rochfort Uniacke.Geut. 
to be’ Ensigli, by purch. vicu Hamilton ; Ser* 
jcail^Major William Miller, to be Quarter- 
master, vice Brodribb, appointed to the 14th 
Light Dragoons. 

Gahhisoms.— The Reverend William Beattie 
Smith, to be Chaplain to the Garrison of Edin- 
burgh Castle, vicu Horae, deceased. 

WAR OFFICE, April 27. 

4th Dragoon Guards— Cornet Giistavus Roch- 
fort to be Lieut, by purcli. vice Jones, who 
retires; George Thomson Jacob, Gent., to be 
Cornet by purch. vice Rochfort; Lieut. Charles 
Parke Ibbetsou to be Adjutant, vice Qosseb 
who resigns the Adjutantcy only. 

8tli Foot— Lieut. Edward Harris Greathed to 
bo Capt. by purch. vice Pringlei who retires; 
Ensign Hugh Hill to be Lieut, by purch- vice 
Greathed; Pennant Athelwuld Ironmonger, 
Gent to be Ensign by purch. vice Hill. 

20th— Lieut. Hugh Dennis Croftou, from 66th 
Fout, to bo Lieut, vice Hollingsworth, who ex* 
changes. 

56tli— Lieut. Henry Hollingsworth, from 20i*' 
Foot, to be Lieut, vice Crofton, who exchanges. 

94th— Ensign Thomas Fownes Seale to be 
Lieut, purch. vice Lccky, who retires; 
Morgan Osborilu, Gent, to be E&Sign, by purch. 
vice Soile. 
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98tli— Lieut. Charles Granet to bo Capt. by 
imrdi. 'lic'o Vieldlngt v^lm retires; Ensign 
Tliuinus Ileatun Lovutt, to i)e Lieut, by piircli . 
vice Granet; John Rivett Oarnoc, Geut. to bo 
Eudgn by purrb. vice Lovett. 

Brevet— Major Francis Raw don Cheaneyi 
Royal Artil. to be Licut-Colonel in tlio Anny ; 
Lieut. Geoi^e Maclean, on h.p. Royal Afiicun 
Colonial Corps, to have tbo local rank of Capt. 
during the period of his being employed on the 
Gold Coast of J^frica. 

Mem.— Soijeant Major Wm. Miller, who is 
stated in the Gazette of the 84tb April, 1838, to 
liati* been upwuiuled Quartermaster in 71st 
Foot, vice Brodribb, appointed to 14lh Light 
Dragoons, was appointed Quailcrmaster of 79d 
Regt., and not 71st Foot. 

downing street, April 29, 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
Lieiit.'Coloiiel George Gaw ler to*be Governor 
and Comniaudcr-m-Cltief Juf the province of 
^outll Australia; John Halt, Esq., to be Gover> 
iioi and Cuminuuder in Chiet of Western Aus- 
tialia ; and Henry Light, Esq , to be Governor 
and Commandcr-iii Chief of the Colony of 
llritihli Guiaua and itb dependencies. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE. April 30. 

Royal Regiment of Artillery— Second Capt. 
Thomas Robert Cook buii. to be Captain \ice 
Lawler, retired on h.p. ; First- Lient. Alexander 
Tiilloh, to be Secoud-Ca]itaiPa vieo CooKsun; 
Second- Lieut. Anthony Oldtlclu,'to be First- 
Lieuteuuiit, vice Tullofi. 


May 2n(1. — The Queen was thil day pleased 
to confer the honour ol Knighthood upon Major 
Gaspuid Le Marcbant, 20tli Kcgt., Knight 
Commander of the Military Order of St. Feidk- 
naiidi and Knight of thu royal and distinguished 
Order of Cliuilet, 111. of ^pain* 


WAR OFFICE, May 4. 

Gth Dragoon Guards— Lieut. Win. Hawkin'*, 
from 80th Foot, to bo Lieut, vice Stew uit, who 
exchanges; Stall’ As»ibt.-Suig. Henry CaiUnc 
to be As-iisl.-Suigeon, vice Warren, promoted 
in 7th Light Dtngoons, 

Gill Dr.»g<Kin',—Smgeon William Daunt, M,D. 
from h p, of 7Ui Dragoons to be Surgeon, vice 
Callow, deceased. 

3l)tU Fwit— Capt. William Wood, from 60lh 
Foot, to be Capt vice 'liiomus Harrison Kirk- 
ley, who letlu's upon h.p. UuaL receiving tho 
dilTcrence. 

45th— Liciit. Alexander MmroyTulloch to be 
Ciuit. without piiTcli. vice Fi;rott. dec. 

^th — Capt, Lawrence Gromie, fium h p« 
TTnait to bo Capt. paying the diftereuce, vice 
Wood, appointed to 33lh Foot. 

78th— Lieut. George Mitchell to be Capt. 
without pnreb. vice llrnbam, dec ; Ensign 
Smhllett Montgomery Eddington to be Lieut, 
vice Mitchell; Scrjt.-Major Donald M’Gregor 
to be Ensign vice Eddington. 

80th— Lieuf. Arthur Stewart, from Ctb Drag. 
Guards, to be Lieut, vice Hawkins, who ex- 
ebaugev. 

Dnatt.— Lieut. John Charles Campbell, from 
45tU Foot, to be Capt. by purch. vice TulJoch, 
wfhosd promotion has not taken place. 

Hospital Staff— AB8lst.'Surg. James Anthony 
Topham, from l»lh Foot, to be Assist-Surgeon 
to the Forces, vice Carline, appoihled to 6tU 
Dragoon Onards. . x , 

Gutrisons^The Rev. Robeit Wntson to lie 
Hliaplain to the Garrison of Stirling Castle, 
viM .Snsithi removed to Edinburgh C.istic; 
Cant. John Andrew Wieburgh, on li.n. Unatt., 
to bo Fort Major at St. Jtihn's, Nownmndlatad, 
vice Patterson, Vrho resigns. 


DOWNING STREET, May 10. 

The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
Major John Longley to be Governor of Domi- 
nica. 


WAR-OFFICE. May 11. 

1st Dragoon Guards— Lieut- Colonel ITon. 
George Catbeart, from a particular service, to 
be Lieiit.-tiJuloncl, vice Sic George Teesdale, 
who retires upon h.p. Unatt. 

bill Dragoons— Lieut. Wm. Arkwright to bo 
Capt. bypurciT. vice Waddinglon, who retires; 
Cornet Kdwu'd Stephen May to be Lieut, by 
purch. vice Arkwiiglit; Gent. Cadet Henry 
Dalrymple, fiom the Royal Mil. Col. to be 
Cornet by purch. vice Mav. 

loth Liulit Dragoons — Cornet .T«ihn Long to 
bo Lk'iit. by pmeh. vice Wombwcll, who retires ; 
John \Mlkie, Gent, to be Cornet by purch. vice 
i.ong. • 

14tli Light Dragoons— .Assistant-Siirg. James 
Wemvss Moffalt, Hum 20lli Foot, to be Assist - 
Surg., vice Huey. dec. 

2tid Foot— Eusigu John M'Dunald, from 34t1t 
Foot, to be Lieut, without pnrcli.,* vice Mac- 
kenzie, cashiered by thu sentence of a General 
Court Martial. 

5tli— Lieut. Arthur L'Estrange to be Capt. 
by purch. vice Maync, who retires; Secoiul- 
,^Lieiit. Cliarlps Massey Dawson to be First- 
Idcuteiianiby purch. vice L’Estrange; Ensign 
, Charles Diivcrs Osborn, from llth Foot, to be 
Second' Lieut, by putcU. vice Dawson. 

7th-*“ Lieut. Robert Stuart, from 44tb Foot, 
to be Lieut, vice Brandling, appointed Adjut. ; 
Lieut, and Adjutant Tlios. Gilley to be Fuy- 
master, vice Blake, appointed Paymaster to 
€5th Foot; Lieut. Rh1]>Ii Thomas Brandling 

• to l>e Adjut. vice (Jilley, appointed Paymaster. 

mb — Walter Firniin Clerk, Gent, to be 

• Enbigu by puicli. vice Osborn, appointed to 5ib 
loot. 

2()th — Assist .-Surgeon, Andrew Foulis, from 
Royal African Colonial Corps, to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice Moffat, appointed to I4th Light 
Dragoons. 

25th— Ensign Stanhope Mason Gildoa to be 
I.ieut. by piircli. vice Browne, who retires ; 
Ensign Frederick J. H. Priestley, from 82a<l 
Foot, to be Ensign, vice Gildea. 

26th — Lient. Eyre Lynch, from h.p. 9Ctli 
Foot, to be Lient,, vice Strong, apiiuiiUed Puy- 
mastcr. t 

34th— Gent. Qadet John Tryon Still, from the 
Royal Mil. Col. to be I'hisigii, witliout purch. 
vice M' Donald, promoted in 2nd Foot. 

38lh— Gent. Cadet John R. Jackson, from the 
Royal Military College, to be Eusigu without 
puich. vice Anderson, who resigns. 

44th — Lieut, Edward Ffanmdl, from li.p, of 
iSOlli Fi ut, to be Lieut, vice Stuart, appointed to 

• 7tb Foot. , • 

02ad— Ensign George James Fiiltou to bo 
Lieut, by iiuruh. vice Edwin Scobell, who re- 
tires; Seijeant .loliu Dane, from djth Foot, to 
be Ensign by purch. vice Fulton. 

70th— ^sigu Edward Digby Murray to bo 
Lieut, ht^uich. vice Mucdaiiut, who retires ; 
p Edward ‘Freeman ^.hvards, Geut. to be Ensign 
by purch. vice Murray. • 

73rd — Capt. Cliurles Frederick Parkinson, 
from 87th Foot, to be Capt vice Harvey, who 
exchanges- 

82nd— Osborne West, Gent., to be Enkign by 
purch. vine Priestley, appointed to 33th Foot. 

83tli— Captain Robert Camming Hamilton 
Gordon, from kp, Unatt to be Captain, vice 
William Harlue Pliibbs, who exchanges, re* 
ccivmg the difference : Lieut A. Cory ton to ho 
Capt by purch . vice Gordon, who retires $ 
Ensign Cliolmeley Edward Deiipg to be Lient 
by pordi. vice Cory ton; Thomag jChrisiophcr 
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Mylton Lethbridffo. Gent., to be Eqiign by 
Vurch. vice Dering. ^ , 

87tl»— C'aptaio Heury B. Haryey, ftom 73rcl 
Foot, to be Capt. vice Farkinion. who olob. 

8Sth— Gent. Cadet Plomer .T. Young, from 
the Royal Mil. Col., to be Ensign, without 
purch. vice Naghton, dec. 

QUt-^Ensign Henry J. Savage to be Lieut* 
by putch. vice Archibald Campbell, who re- 
tires; Francis Fruscr Stokes. Gent., to be 
Ensign by purch. vice Savage. 

98Ui~ Lieut. George Dacres B'lterson to be 
Capt. by purch. vice Armstrong, who letires ; 
Ensign uaniell Rainier to be Lient. Ihy purch. 
vice Paterson ; Alexander Stewart. Gent, to he 
Ensign, by piircb. vice Rainier. 

Sud West India Heriment— Ensign Anthony 
HartLapslle to be Lieut, without purch. vice 
Richardson, deceased; Ensign Ghrlstophor 
Fosa to be Lieut, by purch. vice Godwin, who 
rethres; Quartermaster John Potts to be Eu- 
sign, vice Lapi^ie ; George Howell. Gent, to bo 
Ensign by purch. vice Foss; Serjeant- Major 
John llarpur to bo Quartermaster, vice Potts. 

Royal African Colouial (3orpB — Edward Jas, 
Button. M.D.. to be Assist.-Surg,. vice Foulis. 
appednted to gOth Foot. 

WAR OFFICE, May 8. 

Mom. — ^Hcr Majesty baa been graciously' 
pleased to permit the 1st or Royal Regiment of 
Dragoons to assume upon its standards, in .*id- 
dUlon to any other distinctions heretofore 
granted to the regt. the badge of an Eagle, m 
Commemoration of its having taken a French 
Eagle at the battle of Waterloo, on 18tli June« 

Her Majesty has also been pleased to permit 
the :20th or East Povonshire Regt. to assume 
its colours and appointments the words 

Vimlera” and ** Corunna,*’ in commemo^ 
tiuu of the gallant services of the Regt. in tW 
battles in which it was engaged, at Vimiera, on 
31st Aug. 180d. and at Cofunna on 10th Jan, 
1800. 

[The following is substituted Ibr that which 
appeared in the Gazette of the lUh inst.] 


DOWNING STREET, May IS. 

The Queen has been pleased to appojnt 
Msdor John Lo^ley to lie Jdeuteuant^rovernor 
of the Island of Domin ica. 

WAR OFnCE, May 18. 

1st Drag. Guards— Lient. Hastings David 
Sands to ho C.ipt. by purch. vice Hughes, who 
retires ; Cornet William Charles Grant to ba 
Lieut, by purch. v|ce Sands; John Bougliton 
Rgerton Ward Bongbton Leigh, Gent., to ha 
Cornet by purah. vice Grant. 

12th Foot— Lieut John MaxweU Perceval to 
be Capt. by purch. vice Elwes, who retires; 
Ensign Charles Simeon to be Lieut, by purch. 
vice Perceval; John Marcon, Gent., to be 
Ensign by pnich. vice Simeon. 

3Clli— Ensign John Rodgers to be Lieut, by 
purch. vice L>nch. who retires; Rich. Palmer 
Sharpe, Gent., to be Ensign, by purch, vice 
Rodgers, n 

S7th— Ensign Andrew Vincent Watson to be 
Lieut, by patch, vice Jones, who retires; James 
Thring Cuxc. Oeut. to be Ensign, by purch. 
vice W.itson. 

44th— Ensign Edward Sandford Cumberland, 
to bo Lieut, w purch. vice Ffennell, who re- 
tires; Eilwaril Thos. Roberts, Gent., to ho 
^^Ensigii by purch. vice Cumberland. 

68th— Lieut. Alfred Edward Hill to be Capt. 
by purch. vice Graham, who retires ; Ensign 
John Johnston to be Lieut, by pmch. vice I till ; 
Wm.Chotlea, Gent, to be Ensign, bypureb. 
vice Johnstoi^^'', 

73rd— Major Charles Jow‘ctt Vamler Maulen, 
from li.n. TJnatt. to be Major, vice Alexander 
Duke liamiltpn. whoexch. 

76tb — John Do Verd Leigh. Gent, to Ins 
Asslst-Surg. vice Melisse, dec. 

78th— Capt. Jouathan Forbes to be Major by 
^urcb. vice Adams, who retires; I.leiit. John 
liurhs to be Capt. by purch. vice Forbes; 
En.sign Frederick E'lnmid Caldwell, to be 
Lieut, by purch. vice Burns; George Horrocks, 
Gent, to be Ensign by purch, vice CaldwelU 

98th— Lieut. Thomas Heaton Ijovett to be 
Adi at. vice Hunter, promoted. 

uuutt. — Lieut. Euwatd Hunter, from 98ih 
Foot, to be Captain without purch. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS, ' 

Dec.l7Ui, 1837i at Moulmein, East Indies, 
the Lady of Capt. Clarke, 63nd Regt of a sou. 

April l9th. at Titeliftcld, the Lady of Com- 
masuer O. Young, R.N. of a sou. 

April 30th, iit Haslar.^ie Ludv of Lieat< 
W. V. Lee,R.N., of Il.M.srvlctory; of a son. 

The Lady of Capt. Pbillpott, RegL; of a 
danghter. ^ 

At BUIAeld. Hants, the Lady of Cap lain H. 
B. Mason. R.N., of a son. 

‘ April 33n(l. at Newbridge, the Ladv.of Major 
N. Wilson, K.H.,77tli Regt-.of nson/ 

April 37th, in Upper Brook Street, the Lady 
of Captain Mason. 4th Own) Regt., of 

a daughter. 

At Maidstonsh the Lady of Capt. Hou8t(nia.> 
4th Light Dragoons, of a son. 

At the Duoo, King's eonnty, the Lady of 
Lient. L. Dickinson, R.N.. of a son. 

At Castle Bellinsham, Ireland, the Lady of 
Major Smith, 14th Light Dragoons, of a son. 

April 29th, at Norfolk PiaM» Soutlisea, the 
Lady of Lieut: J. Ftone, li.N., of a sop. 

April 99Ch. at Ton^lnt, near Devonport. the 
Lady of Lteuk. Q. Bos^ R.t^of a da^^r, 


At Newcastle the l,ady of Capt. Jenkins 25lh 
Regt. of a sou. 

May 7th, the Lady of J. Jackson, Esq., Master 
of ll.M.S. Alligator, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

At Bangalore, Capt. Viney, 39th Regt. to 
Clara, third daughter of the late Joseph Warner, 
Esq , of Palace Cottage. Chudleigh. 

At Toronto, Upper Canada, Capt. F. HalkatL 
Coldstream Guards, A.D.G. to his Exeellency 
Sir F. B. Head, to Elizabeth M. Moodie.. 
daughter of the Uto Colonel Momlle. 

At Bermuda, Lieut. Borton, 30th Regt. to 
Miss Lucy A. Hinson. ^ 

At the British Embassy, Paris, Lient.^dp. 
Sir Charles Doyle. K.C.U., to Mrs. Steer. 

At FreshfonL Commander L, iKWrny, H.K.. 
to (’barlotte Kliza, eldest daughter or Co&' 
manderBurt. R.N. 


H* faylor, ;85th Light JnIkntryV elileiit' so^of 
Esq,, toerly of Blfrong, Kent; «n4/ 
depl^ to Liei^^Geiis^ Sir Beibert 
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to Hariricjli fourth daughter of t}ie 1at« G. J. 
Leglit Usq., of High Legh« 

At BrookliiUf aoat Omaglk, Sure. J. Moody, 
B.N., to Flora, only child of tire ktoCaptiua 
Donald M'Doould, gist Hegt. 

At St George’s, Hanover Sqikire, Major 
HortMacdowal). 44th Foot, to Flcnoru* daughter 
of D. M. Grant, Fsq., of Anidilly. 

At 8t. Ctemeot Danes. Lieut. F. J. Hopkins, 
Esq., R.N*. to Elizabeth, widow of the lata 
Isaac Field, Esq. 

At Brndittg, Isle of Wight, Col. Noel Harris, 
to the Counters Dowager of Huntingdon. 

April SBth, at Christ Church. Marylehoue, 
Commander H. Eyres, of II.M.S. Modeste. to 
Ellen Jane, daughter of tlie late W. Farker, 
Eso. of Dorset Smiare. 

May 3rd, at 'ritchfieiil. Captain James A. 
Murray, R.N.. to Julia, <Uughterof the lato 
John Polmc, Esq., of CamRhall, Fareham. 

At Dumfries, Captain Fennel ll.N., to 
Catherine, danghtor of the lute Colonel Archi- 
bald M'Murdo.of Ijstua, Kircudbright. 

May 17tb, at St. Gcoige’a .Church, Hanover 
Square, Lieut. S. G. Fullen, R.N., to IsalMdU 
Jane, second daughter of H. Duncan, Esq., 
M.D.iOf Park Street, Grosvenor Scj^iaro. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 96th, at the Cape of Good Hope of 
consumption, Commander Barrow, U.N.. late 
of H.M.S. Rose, aged 98 years, son of Sir Jdin 
Barrow, Bart., ttecrctary of the Admiralty, m 
At the Cape of Good Hope,V,ieut.-Colonel 
Cramer, ITnutt. 

Feb. — , on the Coast of Africa, of yellow 
fevor, AsaisteSurgeou C. R. B. Jolly,of H.M.S. 
Bonetta. ^ 

March 31st, at Woodstock, Upper Canada, 
Thomas George Armstrong. Esq.. Major of the 
Militia of that district, and late Oapt. 66th Regt.* 
Lieut-Col. Soest, h.p. 4lh Line British Ger- 
man Legion. • 

Capt. Mould, h.p. Royal Marines, 

At Finchley, Capt. Mastors, h.p. 40th Regt. 

At Uirkhillside, Berwickshire, Capt. Shiliiug- 
law. h.p. 104tli Regt. 

Lieut. Jephson, Royal Artllle^, 

At Ilaslar Lunatic Asylum, Lieut. Twenty* 
man, h.p. Royal Marines, 
liieul. Wood, li.p. 18th Regt, 

Lieut. Scott, h.p. 27th Regt. 

Lieut. Barnett, h.p. 40th Ilogt. 

Lieut. Ormiston, h.p. Olst Regt. 

Lieut, Newman.h.p. 7th Garrison Battalion. 
Lieut, and Adjut. Uaynes, h.p. Rec. Dist. 
Lieut. Kbtfll, h.p. Line Britlbh German 
Legion, 

Lieut. Bertram, h.p< 8th Line British German 
Legion. 

Lieut. I^oibing, ii.p. Brunswick Cavalry. 
Lieut. Meyer, h.p. Brunswick Infantry. 
Pa>iuastor Jones, h.p. 90tli Regt. 

At Exeter Paymaster Shapter, h.p. Corsican 
Bangers. 

StwSurgeon Muibeu, h.p. 

In London, Surgeon Ramsay, M.D., h.p. 40th 
Regt. 

tRaff AsBlst.-6urgeon Sparrow. 

On passage Irom Jamaica to England on 
hoard the Maitland transport, Lieut. James 
Barber. R.N. 

April 7th, nt Guildford, Surrey, Lieut, H. 
Gimd.Iate23ad Regt. 

At ShaRoney, Fermanagh, Lieut. P. Covren, 
formerly IStii jLancera. 

AprU 14th, drowned by the upsetting of a 
boat, after the vessel had run on shore on Uie 
clast of Bona, on her retuiu from Malta to 
TuDtit Idout* the Honourable Graham Hay St. 
Vinoentde KosKlnnatrd, R.N., commanding 
HAl.’sbrlg Hapid. Upon this tragical event 
we We received the following oommuniesgtton ; 


** Mr. Ei)ma,-*Among the neinee of those 
officers who have been lost to their country 
during the last month will be fonuid that of 
Lieut, tlie Hon. Graham Kinnoird, oommand- 
ing her Majesty's brig Rapid, on the Mediter- 
ranean station. 

** This most promising and talented young 
officer having, under circumsbimcee of eon- 
stderabte difficulty and dangor, by a combiuo- 
tioD of firmness and intrepidity saved the lives 
of all those under jiis command, when his ship 
was stranded sii the coast of Tunis, Was 
dmwned by his boat upsetting in a lieai^ stiff, 
when taking measures for getting her again 
afloat. 

Thus, Sir, has unfortunately been lost to 
h|s profession one whose many excellent and 
amiable qualities had excited in the minds of 
all who kneur‘ him the just expectancy that lio 
would, ot some ftiture time, have placetl himself 
among those who have served to r^se and 
to maintain the high character of our naval 
service. 

** When in command of tlie Rapid his merits 
have been noticed and scknow'ledgqd by his 
Commander8-in.Chief Admiral Sir Josiks Row- 
ley. .Tiid Sir Robert Stopford, officers whose 
capacity to appreciate tliem none tgttl be found 
' to question, ife has been knowiTto me ffum 
nearly his first entrance into the Service, and 
lArved under my commund in the Dispatch for 
tlirce years and a half, tlie two last of ubidh os 
First-Licufehant. In this station his active 
and zealpus discliarge of liis duties, united to a 
degree of forbearance seldom found in so young 
an officer, and a most gentlemanly manner to 
all, had gained him the esteem and laggard of 
evory dass of his aliip-mates. Having, from 
our relative positions in the ship, the best 
* opportunity of becoming aware oi the many 
excellencies of hie character, and having been 
*i]^bted to him more than any other for the 
eSrcIso of them, I cannot deny myself the 
melancholy gratification of thus briefly ep- 
deavoiuin to do jnitica to the memory of one 
whose untimely fate, both as a friend and an 
oilicer, I, in common with all who know him^ 
most deeply lament. 

** 1 have the honour to bo, &c. 

" Gxo. Danikx,l, 

" Late Commander of H.Mif. Dispatch. 

** Brightou* May 16th, 1838.” 

At Bertie House, Leamington, after a short 
illness. Colonel George O'Dalloran, late 4th or 
King’s Own Regt., no less distinguished in his 
career as a brave and enterprising officer, than 
as a highly honourable and courteous gentle- 
man. He served originally in the fiith. under 
Sir Ralidi Aberorombte. in Egypt, end was 
wounded nt the battle of Alexandria { subse- 
quently with equal distinction throughout the 
m FeuinBular war, uude^Slr Jolm Moore and the 
Duke of Weningtou,haviog been again wounded 
at Corunna and Salamanca, in which action 
tlie 4tli bore n foremost part.^ 

April I6lh, at Summerlands, Falmouth, in 
his 74tli year, W. T. Coope, Esq., Deputy Gom- 
missary-Gmscral. 

At Greenock, LieuUDuncan Blair, K.N.' 

^ April 19ih, at West Looe, smldonly, teilrad 
Commander P. Prynn, R.N. lie first joined 
the service in 1793, as Midshipman, and dbrvml - 
successively in that capacity vam Adyetttpfe, 
Crescent, Monarch, Queen Cbavloctas and 
Ilymna. , In 1796 Im was at the .taking of tlie 
Dutch squadron at the Cape of Good 
under Lord Keith ; he also served tn America 
and In the Channel. In 1798 he reftsived an - 
acting order as Lieutenant from hie Captain, 
the Hon. G. Paget, of the Fenalope, statbi^ 
at the Western Islesw^ In 1799 he. acted by a 
similar order in the Brilliant, ni^er Ste E, 
Fellew, at Nowfoandtend and QiuberouBdys 
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nud ia OcloUA, 1800, tlio Adroitally, In fon- 
sidcration of smioea, conflrmotl him in his 
ruuk as Lieutenant, and appointed him to tlie 
BaraUil, in which ship he was ordered ou the 
Expedition to Egypt— was nt the lauding of the 
troops, and on shore with the army in the 
battles of the 13th and 21st March; ho after- 
wards volunteered, and served up the Nile in 
gun-boats, until the surrender of Grand Cairoi 
on which occasion liis conduct was n’armly 
acknowledged by Ids superiors, and the Grand 
Seignor presented him with u Void inedal.^ In 
180o he was appointed to the Achilles, Sir tt. 
King, as Second-Lieut., and afterwards Fimt, 
in which capacit y he was at the buttle of 
TrufalgaT, where lie received two wounds. Tlio 
last ship he served in was the Kspiegle, as 
First- Lieutenant, and retired ou half-pay when 
paid off in 180?. At the general pi omotion that 
took place in 1830, he obtained Uie rank of 
roti^ commander. ^ 

April SSth. Ketirud Rear-Admiral Cornelius 
Quinton, aged 09. 

April 30ili, Lieut-Col. C. T. Talbot, lato 
Scuta Fusilier Guards. 

At Leamington, Capt. J . Macdonald, late 79t1i 
Highlanders. 

At SeymOhr Villa, near Bristol, Cupt. James 
Barker. R.S. He entered her Majesty’s Ser- 
vice in June, 1780, on hoard tho Solebay, then 
commanded by Captain Everett; and ou the lOtu 
of the following Dec., wlien off the Isle of Wight, 
she captured, after an action, the French 
privateer La Comute da Busanoura, t'iariving 
20 guns ; was wrecked during an action on St. 
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Kiiis, in thd West Indies, when serving under 
Sir Samuel Hood. Sewed in the Prudent, 64, 
Capt. A, Barclay, in the action with Compte 
de Grasse, on 25th and 36th Jan., 1782 ; also in 
the Russell, 74. on d8th and S9th May, and 1st 
June, 1/94. Was w’ith Capt. Payne in the 
Jupiter, 60. and sent by him to tho yacht which 
brought the Princess Caroline of Briraswlck 
from Cuxhiiven to London ; from that period 
served with Sir Jeracs Saiimarcs in the Orion, 
74, until made a Commander in Oct., 1798 ; 
during which time was in the^ actions of 23rd 
June, 1795, under Lord Uridport, and assisted 
iu the capture of three Uno-qf-baltlR ships ; also 
at the defeat of the Spaniards, I4th Fob., 1797* 
under the Earl of St. Vincent ; and nt the me- 
morable battle of the Nile under Lord Nelson in 
August. 1798: subspciucntly he commanded the 
Morristoii, armed ship, for the protection of the 
trade between Bristol and Swansea, was posteil 
12th Angiiit, 1812 ; since' which ho never had 
any public emploj’meut 

May 4tb, at Stoke, Capt. Pcrcival Ramsay, 
late 87th Regt. 

May 6ih, at Exeter, Lieut. James Foster, R.N. 

May Gth. at Clifton, near York, Lieut. Thus. 
Robinson, R.N. 

Surgeon lleath, R.N. 

May 12th, nt .ferscy, Major-General Archibald 
Campbell, C.B., Lient.-GovernoT of tiiat Island. 

At Stulton, near Ipswich, Rear-Admiral W, 
H. Daniel, aged 75. 

Hl>Dablin, Capt. J. D. Blundell, lato Royal 
Artillery. . 
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OUR NORTH AMERICAN COLONIES. 

The late revolt in Canada, of which we gave a brief review in our 
last Number, and the events to which it has given rise on its frontier 
having rendered that province a theme of general as well as professional 
interest, and as it be the desire of many to acquire such local informa- 
tion as cai^ be applied to recent occurrences, and account for their cause, 
without wading through all the conflicts and disputes of opposing parties 
from the conquest of the country to the present period, a short sketcti of 
Canada, showing its progress and some of the principal events which 
have taken place from its discovery to the late rebellion, may be both 
useful and interesting. To this rapid glance we have annexed a por- 
tion of the concluding letters from Nova Suotia, by our well-informed 
correspondent in that country, whose practical remarks on the Boundary 
Question we regret being under the necessity of postponing till next 
month. 

Canada has been rendered memorable on the pages of British history 
by the brilliant conquest achieved on the plains of Abraham, near Que- 
bec, by the immortal Wolfe, who djed in the arms of victory on the 
12lh September, 1759, after having added to Great Britain this valuable 
portion of her empire. It is lituated in between 45 and 49 degrees of 
north latitude, and 60 and 90 degrees of west longitude, on a line run- 
ning nearly north-east south-west. It was discovered by the enter- 
prising French navigator, Jacques Carlier, who coasted the gulf (which 
he named St. Lawrence) in 1534^; ^and the following year, proceeding 
400 miles up the river St. Lawrence from its entrance, he discovered 
the point of land now known as Quebbe, so named, it is supposed, from 
an exclamation of his sailors, on perceiving it, — “ Quel bee T* and, 
pursuing his course 180 miles further along the north shore of the St, 
Lawrence, arrived at an Indian village called “ Hochelaga but which 
he designated “ Mont Royal,” from the mountain in its rear, and upon 
the site of which npw stands the wealthy and flourishing city of Mont- 
real. 

The foundation of the' city of Quebec, the capital of Lower Canada, 
was laid on the 3rd July, 1608, on the summit of a granite rock, called 
“ Cape Diamond” (from the quantity of quartz in its composition), 
which rises 345 feet above the level of the water. The ceremony was 
performed by Monsieur Samuel de Champlain, an associate of Sieur de 
Montz, who had received from Henry IV. of France a commercial 
charter, not limited, however, to trade and colonization, but embracing 
also an ecclesiastical character, by enjoining them to encourage and 
promote the conversion of the Indians to tne Catholic faith, 

Champlain, from his great activity, disffltereste^ness, and military 
skilh was afterwards appointed governor, and maintained through a 
series of difficulties the government of the colony, which (with the excep- 
tion of a short interval) he retained till his death, with credit to biipself, 
prosperity to the settlement, and honour to his country. 

As the highest recommendation to every enterprise, in those days, 

f ras to exhibit in it an apparent zeal, and subserviency to religion, in 
614 four Recolibt priests were sent to Canada at the expense of the 
newly-formed association of merchants at St. Maloes, as a mission to 
propagate the Catholic tenets among the Indians, which order after*' 
17. SrJouRi^. STo. 116, July, XJ 
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wards became an extensive religious community, although inferior in 
number and influence to the Jesuits, three of wliom arrived at Quebec 
in 1624, and laid the foundation of that afterwards powerful order in 
Canada. 

The settlement being exposed to great annoyance and danger, from 
the tribe of Iroquois Indians, Champlain built, during this year, a stone 
fort, which added greatjy to the comfort and security of the settlers. 

T\vo years after the Jesuit mission was strengthened by the arrival in 
Canada of several of their brethren, accompanied by a number of me- 
ciianics, after which event Quebec began to assume the appearance of 
a town ; but jealousies and disputes having gradually become so pre- 
valent among the colonists as to impede the advancement of the 
colony, another expedient was resorted to by the minister of commerce 
in France (the Cardinal de Richelieu), who established a new and ex- 
tensive association known as “ the company of one hundred partners,*’ 
to whom, by a royal edict, dated 19th April, 1627, the colony was 
granted, with all its commercial privileges, as r. feudal seigniory, exact- 
ing merely the usual service of fealty jind homage to the King ; with 
an understanding, nevertheless, that the prirniiry object of the grant 
was the conversion to Christianity of thq, Indians. 

The following year a serious rupture took plao(, between Engla)ul and 
France, from the former espousing the cause of the Frencli Proteslaiits, 
and caused an expedition to Canada in 1629, which resulted in the 
capture of Quebec by the English, but who only retained it two years, 
when, peace having been restored between the two countries, Quebec 
became by negotiation the property of its' old masters. 

From this time the Jesuit mission began to extencf, and increase in 
influence and power ; but, instead of directing their energies to the pur- 
pose for which they were established in the colony, and limiting their 
eftbrts to the religious duly of converting the Indians, to which by theit 
commission they were especially enjoined, they mixed with their apparent 
zeal a large portion of temporal policy, and were chiefly occupied in 
maturing plans for their future aggrandisement; and, having in the 
year 1635 received from France a very large sum of money, they shortly 
after erected a college, which since the conquest has been appropriated 
by the Government as a barrack for the use of the troops ; which cir- 
cutnal^ce was alleged by tlie factious part of the late' House of Assem- 
bly^Rs one of their chief guevances, but, fortunately for the country, 
has not been included in the too geflerous concessions already made to 
them. 

A momentary gloom was ^aow, unexpectedly, thrown over the colony, 
by the death of its founder .and able protector, Champlain ! But the 
Z3al and ambition cf the Jesuits continued unabated, and religious esta- 
blishments hnder tlieir influence began to be established ; and in 1637 
the convent of the Hotel Bieu, at Quebec (for the sick of both sexes), 
was founded by the Duchess d’Aiguilion, governed by a inere mperi&ure 
and thirty-two nuns. It is a large building, very richly endowed, 
possessing very valuable lands, and receiving the lods-et-ventes, or 
mutations of real property within the city, and is one of the most useflii 
Ctiiliolic institutions in the province. Two years after, the UrsUline 
convent, near to St. Louis Street, was founded by Madame de la Pclltee, 
us Ij^Wgious seminary for females. It is 'governed by a and 
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forty-five nuns, and is an institution held in high repute by tlie Cana- 
dians ; but others place a more moderate estimate on the attainments 
which it affords. 

Champlain’s successor in the government, Monsieur Montmagny, 
had not all the capabilities of his predecessor, but was a man of honesty 
of purpose and great religious zeal. Through his representations the 
island of Montreal was conceded to Monsieur JV/aisonneuve and thirty- 
four associates, and, being afterwards found peculiarly eligible for an 
ecclesiastical mission, was, on the 15th February, 1644, confirmed by 
the King to the religious order of St. Sulpicians, at Paris. In the same 
year the H6tel Dieu^ situated in St. Paul and St. Joseph Street, at 
Montreal, was founded by^Madame de Bouillon, for the reception of the 
sick poor of both sexes, governed by a mpkrieure and thirty-six nuns. 
It is a very commodious edifice, having lately undergone extensive 
alterations and repairs, ‘to suit it to the necessities of an increased popu- 
lation, and is a very usefi;! establishment, but, not being so wealthy as 
its sister community at Quebec, has lately (in common with other simi- 
lar institutions in the province) felt^ the omission of that assistance 
wliich the legislature annually supplied, till it ceased to perform the 
duties for which it was^onstitifled. 

The St. Sulpicians of Paris, having acquired the seigniory of Mont- 
real, deputed, in 1657, Jthe intelligent Abbe Quetus to proceed to 
Canada and erect on their property a seminary similar in every respect 

their own ; to consist of priests^of their own order, to be supplied 
from France as occasion might require ; wliich regulation, having been 
rigidly adhered tov has formed a link between France and Canada 
‘which its union even with Great Britain has not yet separated. 

In 1659 an additional institution was formed at Montreal by Madame 
Marguerite Bourgeois, who founded the convent called Scez/ra de la 
Congrkgation^ for the education of female children ; which property,* 
joining in the rear to that of the Hdiel DieUj combines a very exten- 
sive lot of ground in the very heart of the city. 

The frequent contentions and jealousies between the Jesuits and 
governors, and the failure of the commercial company in complying 
with that part of their charter the most strictly enjoined (the religious 
instruction and conversion of the Indians), together with the manifestly 
ill effects of that Jesuitical influence whic^had governed the country 
for more than a century, induced Louis XI V7 to issue a royal edict, dated 
the 24th February, 1663, accepting from the association the resigna- 
tion of their charter, and at the same linje erecting Canada into a 
royal government, formed by a governor and council, who were to 
govern according to the laws and ordinances^f Franye. This salutary 
change gave a fresh impetus to the sktlement of ther country ; emigra- 
lion was promoted on an extensive scale ; and, as a further protection 
against the incursions of the Indians, the military force was augmented, 
and a foundation laid for an established population, by locating the 
discharged soldiers of the different regiments, whose officers had been 
^granted seigniories on condition of their conceding their lands under 
the feudal tenure, as it now exists ; the conditions of which are, — that 
the vassal, or censitaire, should pay to the seignior an annual rent of 
about one bushel of wheat and one dollar per acre on the portion of 
land hdd by hfm ; and that they should grind their grain at the mill of 

U2 
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the seij^nior (the fourteenth part of which to be deducted by the seignior 
for grinding the same) and pay also to the seignior the lod-et-venies 
(which is the twelfth part of the money) on purchase or exchange of 
real estate within the seigniory, with a privilege to the seignior of 
“ retraying” or purchasing for himself the property purchased by any 
of his censitaires within his seigniory, by offering (within forty days 
after the actual sale) tlie price bid for it. The seignior, however, seldom 
avails himself of this privilege, as the exercise of it, although perfectly 
legal, would not be expedient; but a failure of any of the conditions 
before noticed is immediately followed by an .appeal of the seignior to a 
court of law, where his rights and privileges are especially admitted 
before all other claimants, and a judgment in his flivour rendered ac- 
cordingly. • 

During the year 1663 the seminary of Quebec was founded by Mons. 
de Petre, for ecclesiastical instruction. It is an extensive building, and 
situated near the C.atholic cathedral, which edifice fronts the market, 
and is about 216 feet in length, by 108 in breadth, containing a choir, 
nave, two .aisles, .and four chapels. In the fitting up of tlic choir 
(where mas^ is celebrated) due regard has been paid to chasteness and 
simplicity, and the whole interior arrai^gement has been executed with 
a taste suited to the solemp: pomp of the ceremonies of the Romish 
church. 

The following year exhibited another change in the policy of Canada, 
the government of France having, granted to the French West India 
Company a monopoly of the whole territory as seigniors of the colony, 
with powers to administer justice d"ccording to the laws of France (and 
introducing tlic coutumede Pan>),form religious ektablishmcnts, build 
cliurches, and protect themselves with their own forces, merely ac- 
knowledging, by a small fme, the King as sovereign seignior. The 
governors, under their authority, were employed in devising means for 
resisting the attacks of tljc various Indian tribes, and in placing the 
colony in a state of defence. Sevcnal forts were built by the Marquis 
de Tracy for this purpose, the necessity for which was shortly after 
proved by the encounters which took place between the colonial troops 
and the Indians of the f'ive N.ations,” which continued till about the 
ye.ar 1671, wlien they became at peace with all those tribes, and wisely 
took advantage of that favoured interval to establish posts at different 
parts of their territory, from Quebec to the Falls of St, Mary, which 
divide Luke Huron from Lake Superior. 

Parishes had at that time been established through the different 
Beigniorics : for the proper discipline, therefore, of the church it was 
considered necessary hvv^the Jesuits, that a spiritual head should be 
appointed for tlf^t purpose, and application was accordingly made 
to the proper source, which was favourably received, and a bishop 
shortly after was consecrated to the sacred office, who in 1676 had the 
second seat in the sovereign council (it is necessary to remark tbitt 
the^King had the previous year resumed the territory previously con- 
c^d to the West India Company), and a suitable palace was erected /or 
him, but this edifice, when a constitution was given to Lower Cans^a, 
was appropriated to the legislature as a Hall of Assembly, since which 
period the bishop has resided at the seminary. 

An attempt had been made in the year*I662 to provic^ for a parochial 
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clergy, by the payment of tithes ; but this (ax was not confirmed till the 
year 1679, when it was limited to the twenty-sixth part of the grain 
produced on the seigniorial farms : an effort was made some time after 
to increase the tithe, but did not succeed. The Catholic clergy, although 
given the spiritual charge of parishes, are not appointed as rectors, but 
may rather be considered as missionaries, being placed in a cure by the 
bishop upofi application when a church and thelneans of supporting a 
clergyman have been provided, and removeable by him when and where 
he may think proper. The Canadians are, however, obliged by law to 
the payment of tithes at the rate before stipulated, and to keep the 
church and parsonage in a proper state of repair, but the English 
censitaires are exempt from these demands. • 

The French settlers began now to increase in power and ambition, and, 
having gained some military experience under the administration of 
Count de Frontenac, in* his frequent attacks on the Indians, and vain 
of the successful defence made by him to the invasion of the British 
armament from Boston, under Sir William Phipps, did not confine their 
'warfare to the Indians, but, in 1697, meditated an attack upon New 
York, which was only prevented by the peace which took place that 
year between France ancl Englifnd ; but this did not quiet the feelings 
of hostility wliich still uirked in the bosom* of Frontenac, wlio, in con- 
junction with the Jesuits, was secretly intriguing with the Indians to de- 
stroy their intercourse wfth the English ; but death put an end to his 
schemes at Quebec on the 2dth NovcViiber, 1698. 

The war between England and France broke out again in 1702, and 
the following year ilie Marquis dc Vaudreuil assumed tiie government of 
Canada, who, pursuing the same system of intrigue with the Indians 
against the New Englanders as De Frontenac, a second expedition 
against Quebec left Boston in July, 1711, but, from a combination 
of inauspicious circumstances, it failed, and the treaty of peace, which . 
took place between Great Britain and France in 1713, left the French 
again in quiet possession of Canada. 

The colony prospered greatly under the active and energetic govern- 
ment of the Marquis de Vaudreuil. Emigration had been much encou- 
raged, commerce greatly increased, the jurisprudence of the country 
ameliorated, the fortifications of Montreal extended, and the limits of 
the parishes definitively regulated ; it may, therefore, be readily ima- 
gined that his death, wliich occurred #n the lOth of October, 1725, was 
severely felt, both by the Canadians and the Government of France, 
and his name justly renowned and venerated by them. He was suc- 
ceeded the following year by the Marquis de*Beauharnois, a natural son 
of Louis XIV., whose administration was marked by a decided hostility 
to the New England colonies, exhibited in his secM^et intrigues with 
the Indians of the Five Nations against the British colonists, and 
his attempt to invade their soil. Ambitious for an extension of ter- 
ritory,' he gradually made encroachments and advances into the inte- 
rior of the British possessions, and at length began to interfere much 
with their interests (particularly in the fur-trade), erecting forts on the 
lifle of his assumed territory, both on Lakes Ontario and Champlain, that 
near the Hudson being still visible at Crown Point, and Fort Niagara on 
the former lake. The only precautionary measure which appears to have 
been adopted by the colonists against further encroachment, was the 
fort built by the British Governor of New York, in 1731, at Oswego, 
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on Lake Ontario, which was viewed by Beauharnois with much jea- 
lousy, and caused him to make frequent representations home, Urging 
upon his Government the necessity of their employing effective means 
to restrict the British colonists within the line of demarcation then 
claimed by the Canadians as their lawful boundary ; upon which a clause 
for establishing a correct line between the English and French territo- 
ries in America was inserted in the Treaty of Peace, concluded at Aix- 
la-Chapellc in 1748 ; and the French, anticipating the confirmation of 
such a line as would confine the English within the limit of their actual 
settlement, sent out, at the suggestion of Count de Gallisonniere (who 
had been appointed to succeed Count de Beauharnois), 10,000 settlers, 
which powerful accession to their population added not a little to their 
pride and pretension. The principal event, ir the domestic economy of 
the colony, during the administration of Frontenac, was the check given, 
by a royal edict, to the acquisition of lands by the Jesuits, by which 
their future acquisitions were to be held in mortmain. 

Gallisonniere had given great proofs of his^capability as a Governor, 
and had succeeded in organizing a new colony, composed of Acadians 
and Canadians, when he was relieved by Monsieur de Jonquiere, a 
person every way inferior to his predecessor in talent and integrity, 
who disgraced his governmept by acts oT corrufttion unworthy a public 
functionary, and closed his career at Quebec 17th May, 1752, unregretted 
by every class of his countrymen. His successor in the government 
was the Marquis du Quesne, whq^e first act was to strengthen the 
French territory on the Ohio, by building a fort, which he named after 
himself, the alleged object being to keep the English within the Alle- 
gany Mountains, which led the English to a simhar precaution, by 
erecting a fort (which they called Necessity) in the immediate vicinity 
of their jealous neighbours, to prevent them from attempting future in- 
cursions on their trading-grounds, and seducing the Indians from the 
friendly intercourse which then subsisted between them and the British 
traders ; but a serious quarrel having unfortunately occurred between the 
two garrisons, which led to the death of one of the French officers, the 
French commandant eagerly availed himself of the opportunity for 
breaking this neutrality, and, having a superior force, attacked FortNe- 
cessiiy, and obliged the British to capitulate. After this event news 
arrived of a general war in Europe, and also that Du Quesne had been 
superseded in the government of Canada by the Marquis de Yaudreuil 
de Cavagnal, whd shortly arrived dnd assumed the government in July, 
1755. 

An opportunity was very early afforded Yaudreuil to signalize himself 
in opposing the invasion q{[ General Braddock, who bad entered Canada 
with a small force hy a pass of the Allegany Mountains ; this party Yaud- 
reidl repulsed with great loss, killing General Braddock, and forcing his 
trbops to retreat in great confusion : they fortunately, however, fell Wk 
on a large reinforcement, and, being reorganized by General Johnson, 
repaired their previous reverse of fortune, by gallantly withstanding an 
attack of a very large force, near Lake George, under the command of 
General Baron Deiskau, when, after a severe contest, the French re- 
tired to Crown Point, leaving their general, who had been severely 
wounded, and many prisoners, in the hands of the British, for whicfi 
brilliant success General Johnson was raisfid to the dignity of a Baronet. 
The following year General Montcalm, whose valour W been recorded 
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as well in defeat as in triumph, arrived in Canada with a powerful reui- 
forcement, and commenced his campaign with a series of successes, 
which raised him, as a soldier, high in the estimation of tlie Canadians ; 
but a lamentable circumstance took place after his capture of Fort 
George, which must leave a stain on his military reputation for 
conducting honourable warfare that can never be obliterated, viz. the 
massacre olf two thousand British troops, by his^ndians, after they had 
been made prisoners ; which barbarous act may be said to have resulted 
in the ultimate loss of Canada to the French, as both the English 
colonists and British ministry bad become so determined to retaliate 
for such wanton and unprecedented barbarity, that the energies of 
Jjord Chatham, the British minister, were saccessful in stimulating the 
Government to send out an armament that should destroy the dominion 
of France in America. An ex{)edition was, therefore, sent against 
Quebec, in 1759, under the command of General Wolfo and Ad- 
miral Saunders, which W|s to be combined with a movement of the Bri- 
tish colonists on the frontier. Wolfe’s first attack upon the French, at 
Montmorenci, was unsuccessful; but having, through the coolness and 
intrepidity of his soldiers under cover of the night, made good his land- 
ing in that part of tl)^ liarbciRr called Wolfe’s Cave, and gained the 
ascent of the heights, he met his antagonists on the plains of Abraham, 
where, after a severe conflict, in which the conquering and conquered 
had each to deplore the^oss of their brave and intrepid commanders, 
British valour proved triumphant, ^nd before the pulse of Britain’s 
expiring hero had ceased to throb, •victory added another gem to the 
British Crown, The entire conquest of Canada was not effected (ill 
the Sth of September, 1760, on which day Montreal was ceded by 
capitulation to General Amherst, who the previous year had reduced 
tiie Forts of Ticonderoga and Crown Point on Lake Champlain ; and 
Sir William Johnson having the same year taken Fort Niagara, the 
entire subjugation of Canada was accomplished. 

The desire of acquiring territory by any government must be sup- 
posed to arise from at least two motives, — the extension of their trade, 
and the providing an asylum, by emigration, for their surplus popula- 
tion ; and, if we may judge from the proclamation issued immediately 
after the cession of the colony, ddted the 7th of October, 1763, which 
invited British settlers, under the promised protection of British laws, 
to locate themselves in this newjy-aequired country, and the ordinance 
promulgated the following year, directing that the laws and practice 
of the English courts should be administered in the newly- established 
courts of civil and criminal jurisprudence in the province, we may 
fairly conclude that such was the object of^Great Britain in conquer- 
ing Canada ; and, had those salutary measures been adliesed to with 
that firmness which might have been expected from a powerful go- 
vernment, however unpalatable it might have been to the Canadians, 
whose leaders would naturally perceive in such a change the decline of 
their influence, this end would have been peaceably secur^ ; but 
wavering, weak, and timid policy led the Government, in their 
attempt to correct an error, to commit a blunder, for having, by 
an impolitic measure, e^^cited the New England colonies to rebellion, 
they thought (by that erroiwous system of conciliation which, it is 
Ip fbgretted* has too frequently characterized the measures of later 
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administrations) to create a spirit of loyalty in their new subjects, 
by restoring to them their laws and customs as they existed at 
the conquest; which act of suicide on the hopes of the British set- 
tlers and of British ascendancy was committed in the year 1774 by 
the Quebec Act, or 14 Geo. HI. c. 83, now justly considered as the 
primary cause of all those difficulties which have agitated^ the coun- 
try, impeded its progress, and brought it into its present critical silua- 
lion. 

The long and tedious contest between Great Britain and the old 
colonies having resulted in the separation of the now United States from 
under her dominion, a great number of loyalists, warmly attached to the 
mother-country, and anxious to remain undef its valuable institutions, 
retired to Canada, and settled, in the year 1784, in the upper part of the 
province (Canada being then combined in one province, calletl the 
“ Province of Quebec”), which having in a very few years, by means of 
emigration and the active enterprise and industry of British, and Brilish 
descendants, so increased, as to require legislative provisions suitable 
their peculiar situation (in a colony essentially French,^, bear- 
ing the privileged title of “ British subjects* * ) , . ^Voniotion 

and growth of British principles in the couittfy their loyalty 

had brought them, a representation was made to yie British Parlia- 
ment (in which many Canadians then joined) a representative 
constitution, with such a modification of the lawa^lfSth French and 
English, as, through the wisdom o/’Farliament’«might be adapted, with 
justice, to the interests of the mixed* population of which the newly-ac- 
quired territory was /composed. Had the terms of »thi8 petition even 
been complied /With, ' British influence would have increased in a 
much greater ratio than it did under the subsequent expedient of divid- 
ing the province into Upper and Lower Canada, which took place by 
the Act 31 Geo. 111. c. 31, giving to each province a legislature com- 
posed of three brandies, as a type and transcript of the British Consti- 
tution ; for, whilst the upper province continues to increase and prosper 
rapidly under tlio.se privileges which its inhabitants duly appreciated and 
turned to good account, the lower province, totally unfitted by ignd- 
rance and prejudice for the boon unfortunately bestowed upon it, 
employed the advantages which the Constitution accorded to it was 
intended to confer (by giving them power to legislate and provide such 
Acts as would improve the condition of the country, and advance its 
prosperity to an extent that should render it worthy the name of a 
“ British Province,** the acquirement of which had cost so much British 
blood and treasure) in passing Acts inimical to trade and emigration, 
and characterised by a jeSousy Jind hatred of everything British, or 
that could l^ad to the increase of British influence, and frequently burst- 
ing out into acts of the most unbridled opposition, — nay, insult to the 
instructions conveyed to them by the representative of their Sovereign. 
Thus did Lower Canada pursue a system of useless legislation, opposi- 
tion to the (Sfovemment, and annoyance and persecution to the minority 
of their fellow-subjects of British origin developed in every session of 
the provincial legislature, from its first assemblage — the 17th De- 
cember, 1792, under Governor Clarke, till its dissolution in 1837, by 
the Earl gf Gosford. . ... 

The decided French character which Lower Canada* still eAibita, 
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from the style of its buildings^ the drcfes and language of the habi- 
tans/’ and the peculiar construction of their vehicles, would lead a 
stranger, on arriving at Quebec, to suppose he had been landed in a 
province of France. The costume of the Canadians is, indeed, some* 
what fanciful ; it is composed of an entire suit of grey cloth manufac- 
tured by themselves, called ktoffe paya^ with a capote tied round the 
waist by a diiniure, or party-coloured sash, wearing qn their head a bonmt 
— hleu^ or rovge — and on their feet the mocasm ; those for common 
use are made by themselves from beef-skin, called soulicrs de bceuf^ 
and, being saturated with oil, are entirely impervious to wet, whilst those 
for extraordinary occasions are made of deer-skin by the Indians, and 
fancifully worked. The paysannea^ or hahituna women, wear a figured 
cotton jacket, or mantelet'l a blue-striped worsted petticoat, a straw 
hat, and mocaains, as used by the men. They bear the appearance of 
a contented, happy, and, hitherto, loyal people, though their loyalty 
never was of much value, or to be relied on, for their extreme ignorance 
occasioned them to be easily led to good or evil, according as either of 
those qualities predominate in those under whose more immediate influ- 
ence the circumstances of the moment may place them. 

The Canadians have some vefy useful qualities ; they are very skilful 
drivers, and expert batteau and canoe men^ and, for the latter qualifica- 
tions, added to theft being peculiarly hardy, and cheerful under priva- 
tions and dilBcultie^ tliejfhave been selected as voyageurs to the North- 
AVest and Hudson Say Companies r^in passing through the rapids they 
generally cheer themselves and enlivfn those whom they are conducting 
with a French ditt^, or Canadian boat-song. 

Notwithstanding the opposition wliich the factious legislature has 
always offered to improvements, some symptoms of a British colony 
are exhibited at Quebec by the few public edifices and private English 
residences that have been reared since the conquest ; amongst the most 
conspicuous of which are the New Court-House and gaol. Tlie Pro- ‘ 
testant cathedral is a neat and unostentatious edifice, with a light and 
lofty spire, which, like the roof, and in accordance with the general 
usage on all public and private buildings, is covered with tin, that, on 
a bright day, gives a brilliant appearance to the city. 

The chateau of St. Louis, the former residence of the Governors, 
situated near the edge of the precipice on Cape Diamond, is a very ex- 
tensive building, and in 1808 was rej^ir^d and beautified at a very great 
expense, by the province, to render it a suitable habitation for the royal 
representative, but was, during the period of Lord Aylmer^s administra- 
tion, accidentally destroyed by fire, and the tTirbulent state of the provin- 
cial legislature has prevented their passing an Act for building or re- 
placing it. * , •101/5 

The passage up the River St. Lawrence, prior to the year I8I0, was 

both tedious and inconvenient, but since that time has^ (through the 
enterprise of the late respected Mr. John Molson, an Englibhinai\ of 
capital and industry, and one of the oldest of the British settlers,) been 
so supplied with steam-boats, as to cause the passage now to be as ex- 
pCdiuously accomplished as a similar distance ca t te in any part of the 
world, ' ” 
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peter pivot’s letters from new brunswiok to his friends 

AT THE DEPdT. 


No. IX. 

You ask me for some account of the Indians of this province ; and 1 
know you to be too well informed upon the subject, generally, to expect 
in the description any portion of that romance which formerly belonged 
to every sketch of Indian character. Tliey are of the Milicite tribe, 
which has never, I believe, been remarkable for any of those warlike 
qualities and that lofty spirit which formerly distinguished the Five 
Nations,” and other powerful tribes in North America, They are, 
however, a very superior race to the Micmacs, who inhabit Nova 
Scotia, and the shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence : they are expert 
fishermen and hunters, and, with common industry and foresight, might 
still obtain a comfortable livelihood — according to their own rude no- 
tions of comfort — from the woods and rivers of the country ; but they 
are to the last degree improvident, and, like their northern brethren the 
Esquimaux, it is pretty frequently either a feast or a famine with them. 
Nature, or, what has been aptly termed second nature, habit,” lias 
fortunately endowed the Indian with asfi^nishinff powers of endurance 
both of hunger and fatigue .* accompanied only by his dog, he pene- 
trates fearlessly into the deepest recesses of the forest, traversing the 
wilderness to his selected hunting-ground, With surprising speed and 
unerring skill : if he fall in with^'game, he feasts; if not, he simply 
tightens his broad leathern girdl^ as often as the vacuum caused by 
fasting may permit, and, thus stiffing the pangs of lounger, he pursues 
his way, at a long jog-trot, until he reaches the objects of his search, or 
sinks down reduced to the necessity of staying the immediate demands 
of nature by such wild berries or herbs as he can always resort to in 
extremity. Such is the hard and lonely life of the native hunter, but it 
is a life which, with all its privations, he prefers to every other ; and it 
would seem less difficult to tame the tiger or hyena than to persuade 
him to renounce it, and submit, upon any terms, to the usages and 
occupations of civilized society ; yet it must be said, in his defence, that 
the encouragement held out to him to attempt to gain his bread by 
agriculture has not hitherto been very great, and the gains of a success- 
ful winter in the woods are often sufficiently large to justify his predilec- 
tion for the chaHe-;;-for, if the wild^finimals are now less numerous than 
formerly, the value of their skins and furs is proportionably increased. 

The first opportunity I enjoyed of seeing an Indian assemblage was 
on the first day of the year; wheiv,all within reach are in the habit of 
presenting themselves at tke Government House at Fredericton, to re- 
ceive the annual presents, which ate still provided for them at this sea- 
son. The deputation, on the occasion alluded to, consisted of about 
one hundred men and women, decked out in their best and gayest 
attire; and they were received with great ceremony by his Excellency 
and family, surrounded by the principal inhabitants of the place. The 
party marched into the drawing-room, in single, or, as we should say, 
in ** Indian files,” — the men by one door, led by old Thoma, their 
chief, and the wpmen by another, headed by their “ lady governess.*^ 
There is even yet about the Indian, fallen as he is from his ancient 
character, an air of dignity that seems to be inherent in^iim; his move- 
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mentSi if not graceful, are at least free from anything like awkwardness 
Or ** mauvaUe honte^'* and he tenders his hand to iiis European bro- 
ther, of whatever rank, with the freedom and confidence of an equal. 
For the ladies I cannot say so much : nothing can well be more 
ungraceful than their shufSing gait, or more unbecoming than their 
costume ; and, if it were not for their eyes, which, with scarcely an 
exception, are large, black, and expressive, 1 sliiould not be far wrong 
in saying that one seldom sees a plainer race of women than the Mill- 
cite squaws. 

Old Thomk made a short “ palaver,” not in the figurative and im- 
pressive language of his native tongue, but in bad and broken English ; 
and, instead of the lofty sentiments and impassioned eloquence of the 
Indian sage, we were treated with a dry detail of grievances, ending 
with the usual begging petition: the game, he said, was getting scarce; 
their fishing-stations had been destroyed by dams and saw-mills ; while 
they were still without titles to the lauds which the Government had 
reserved for them ; they had, moreover, suffered much from sickness ; 
and it was, therefore, hoped that the annual presents would be made as 
liberal as possible. After the party had been treated with cake and 
wine, they favoured us with a^lance, which consisted in circling round 
with a slow. shuffling slep to the discordant harmony of a reed and 
drum, the dancers joining in chorus at stated intervals. This stupid 
exhibition afforded no amusement ; and the chief declined allowing his 
young men to perform the war-danc^, as too exciting, and liable to lead 
to mischief and disorder. The f6te concluded with the presentation of 
guns to the most expert hunters — tlfb distribution of blankets, and other 
aid so frequently required by these poor wanderers, being left to the judg- 
ment and discretion of commissioners appointed to a general su|)erin- 
tcndence of their affairs. 

A week or two after this we took a drive to the winter camp of the 
Indians in the woods. The permanent Indian village, which stands on 
the bank of the river, is, indeed, but rarely occupied by these migratory 
beings : in summer their encampments may be seen on every lake and 
stream, frequented by the shad, the salmon, or the gasperean ; and in 
winter they invariably retire to the woods, where they are sheltered 
from the cutting winds and driving storms of that inclement season, 
When we started on this excursion the tliermometer stood at 15'^ under 
zero ; but the day was fine, and the sun shone brightly through a clear, 
still atmosphere, with a degree of warmth strangely at variance with the 
rigorous winter-scene around us. Our route lay up the frozen river, 
which we found in admirable sleighing; order — smooth, crisp, and shin- 
ing as a polished mirror, the result of a brief jind recent thaw, succeeded 
by intense frost ; and the path we followed presen ted'the novel appear- 
ance of an avenue of spruce-trees growing apparently from* the ice— -a 
novelty, however, for which we were indebted to the Statute Labour 
Act, agreeably to which the track is thus defined at the beginning«of 
winter, in order to confine the travelling to it, and secure a good, well- 
beaten road throughout the season. On such a day, and on such a rail** 
read, a comfortable sleigh and good team, nothing is wanting but a 
pleasant companion to make a drive delightful : the spirits partake of 
the elasticity of the air — and the very horses, acknowledging its invi- 
gorating influence, accomplUUbd with ease their twelve miles within tlie 
hour* 
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At Indian Village, the head-quarters of the tribe, but wholly deserted 
fit this season, we ascended the bank, and left the river behind us. 
Entering the forest by a narrow path, we had the good fortune to wit- 
ness in perfection that splendid spectacle known here under the title of 
a silver thaw,’’ and nothing certainly can be more singularly beautiful 
than the effects produced by these sudden and rapid transitions from 
thaw to frost : the forest presents the appearance of one gUtrevihg mass 
of crystal, broken into figures of every possible variety and shape, and 
tinged by the sun’s rays with every colour of the rainbow : but let your 
imagination form from this imperfect sketch what picture it may please, 
it must still fall far short of the reality. 

Another hour of painful ploughing through the deep untrodden snow, 
interrupted by many a violent shock from hidden stump or stone, brought 
us to a warm and sheltered glade, where a cluster of wigwams marked 
the Indian bivouac : the smoke curling above the spot, and tlie sharp 
bark of the half-wild dog, alone indicated that the camp was occupied ; 
but on nearer aj)proach we observed a group of the children of the tribe 
amusing themselves in their own staid and grave manner — so different 
from the liilarity and mirth which habit has taught us to associate with 
tlic sports and pastimes of the young : were shooting with bows 

and arrows, which they hand’led with great dexterity ; somo were prac- 
tising with small spears, such as arc used in spearing salmon ; otiicrs 
were employed on miniature imitations of thd" different irnj)lcmenls of 
the chase in use among the elders 0f tlie tribe ; while all seemed to bo 
busy, in one way or another, preparing for tlie great business of their 
after lives. 

The Indian wigwam is a wretched contrivance, shaped like a sugar- 
loaf, and formed of slight poles covered with the bark of trees, having a 
large opening at the top for the egress of smoke : these rude huts are 
arranged in family groups of three or four, with a low fence around 
them for the accommodation of such domestic animals as the party may 
possess. The hunters of the tribe were absent, but in the wigwams we 
found women, children, and a few old men squatted round the fire, which 
occupies the centre of the domicile — the squaws employed in making 
baskets and other trifling articles for sale — and the little papoos, where 
there was one, pinioned up in its wicker-work cradle, generally standing 
bolt on end, with the demure face of the little urchin alone visible, and 
watching the proceedings of the fantily group. The dormitory is formed 
of a layer of dried grass and leaves, with a few old rugs and skins ; and 
the household goods and chattels rarely exceed what may be conve- 
niently transported in the fa'mily canoe from one station to another. 

The squaws were not seen to advantage in their domestic avocations ; 
their party-/coloure'd garments were old and slovenly arranged, and it 
must be owned that there was a great want of cleanliness both in their 
persons and abodes: there is something, however, always soft and 
pleasing in the countenance of the young Indian female ; and occa- 
sionally an individual of rare beauty may be seen among them, but, 
under the drudgery and hard labour to which they are subjected, the 
most favoured of tnem become prematurely old. * 

What surprised me most, in conversing with the elders of the tribe, 
was the deep interest they appeared to feel in the progress of the 
Seminole war. The moment the subject was alluded to 4hey see:Ticd to 
throw oir ihcir habitual apathy and stolidity, and to evince something of 
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the fire and eloquence of their ancestors. They assured me that coun- 
cils had been held hy the adjoining tribes upon the subject,, and that 
“ they were all for. war.** How far this declaration may benefit their 
brethren in the south, or affect events at such a distance, I leave others 
to decide. To me it always has appeared that a special interference of 
Providence in favour of this unhappy and ill-used race can alone prevent 
their extinstion at no distant day, in a country once exclusively their 
own. 


No. X. 

AVith a winter’s experience to guide me, I may now venture to offer 
some remarks upon the society and amusements of the country. 

The single regiment \W)ich is stationed m New Brunswick has one 
wing quartered at Fredericton, and the other' at St. John, with a small 
detachment at St. .Andrew’s. The barracks at St. John are very good, 
while those appropriated' to the accomiinxlation of the officers at Fre- 
dericton are indifferent; but tlie latter station is, notwithstanding, gene- 
rally preferred. 

St. John, although a bustling sea-port, containing a large body of 
wealthy and respectable mercliia^its, affords little or no society to the 
officers of the garrison^ Those of the mcMrchants who are wealthy are 
too much engrossed in their mercantile pursuits and occupations to 
devote any part of their 4i me or income to less important objects^ even 
if their tastes and habits were not otherwise opposed to gaiety and social 
entertainments. The fogs, too, which prevail for so many months in 
the year, render the city anything *l)ut agreeable as a residence to a 
stranger, • 

At Fredericton, on the other hand, there is a very pleasant, small 
society, composed of tlie families of gentlemen holding public offices, 
and the circle is enlarged by others unconnected with the Government, 
who have settled in the vicinity, either from a preference to the situa- 
tion, or from the desire of being near the head-quarters of the province. 

The hospitalities of the place commence with winter; and, including 
the weekly entertainments at Government House, provide a round of 
dinner-parties and soirees during the season, which neither the drifting 
storms of snow, nor any degree of severity in the cold, are allowed to 
suspend or interfere with ; even when the mercury has disappeared from 
the index of the thermometer, the ladies fearlessly expose themselves, 
sometimes in open sleighs, to the ruffle blasts of an afmost polar winter, 
— and in the sudden transitions from the open air to an overheated room 
they must often experience a change of temperature of some 85® or 90® 
— and, again, at midnight, they sally forth \jithout alarm, to encounter 
the like vicissitudes. The ordeal ot such a fashiomiblc season must 
certainly appear alarming to a stranger; but custom reconciles him to 
it, and he is encouraged to persevere by observing that no people are 
more robust and healthy than those who thus brave the rigours of the 
climate. 

The chief out-door amusement during winter is sleighing ; and tan- 
(fem-clubs arc formed at the different garrisons for the encouragement 
of this exercise and pastime ; pic-nics are got up ; and even the ladies 
of the place, often under the guidance of some very tyro in the' art of 
driving^ boldly encounter all me dangers of the drive, such as being 
frost-mt, upset, or, if on the river, being ** landed,” as Paddy would say, 
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in an air-hole, or large opening in the ice, which in the hardest winters 
is to be found at intervals along the river, and is not always perceptible 

the inexperienced until it is too late to avoid it : serious accidents, 
however, seldom happen; warm skins and careful wrapping afford a 
sufficient protection from the frost ; and, at any rate, if fortunate in an 
attentive companion, there is no great cause for apprehension, as the 
judicious application o( a handful of snow to the part affected by the 
frost will at once arrest the evil. The worst that can result from rapid 
and unskilful driving is a pitch into a snow-wreath — while, even in the 
more alarming case of driving into an air-hole, we may usually com- 
pound for a good wetting, whatever may become of the unfortunate 
equipage and horses. 

The country people and stage sleighs whicn travel on the river are, 
or always ought to be, provided with a strap round the necks of the 
horses, which, when an accident of this kind occurs," are first choked to 
prevent their floundering and ensure their floating, and they are then 
drawn, without much difficulty, upon the ice. When the sleighing is 
good, and the day not over cold, nothing can be more exhilarating than 
a drive along the smooth and glassy surface of the frozen St. John. 
The horses scarcely feel the collar, but\)ound over the elastic ice with 
prodigious rapidity, and the 'longest journeys arc performed with ease 
and expedition. 

There is rarely any good skating for more ftian a day or two in the 
beginning of winter, as the glare' ice disa[)pears with the first fall of 
snow, and that which is produced i^flcr a thaw (an unusual change in a 
Fredericton winter) is generally too rough and uneven to encourage 
this healthy and graceful exercise. Skates are, however, in common 
use among the boys of all the large towns, where the snow is trampled 
to a hard consistency by sleighs, horses, and foot-passengers, and they 
may be seen flying along tbe streets, not without some risk to the more 
staid pedestrians ; but there is another amusement of the rising genera- 
tion, called ** coasting" in the phraseology of the country, still more 
annoying to their older brethren. Wherever there is a bill or declivity, 
a ** montagne Russe* is speedily prepared, and the little urchins, seated 
upon boards and small hand-sleds, descend these inclined planes with 
amazing velocity, crossing streets, and upsetting every person they 
encounter in their progress. It is, indeed, not less surprising than a 
proof of dexterity^in the lads, thaWso few accidents do occur from this 
practice. They are constantly to be seen passing within a few feet of 
horses at full trot, and they have even been known to pass without 
injury between a horse’s legs. 

I do not think ^that thei^ is anywhere a worse shooting-country than 
this part’ of North America. The" tame and stupid partridge affords no 
sport, at least in a sportsman’s idea of the term, for a whole covey may 
be shot upon a tree, one after the other ; and the only precaution that 
is necessary for the performance of this murderous feat is to be^in with 
the lowest bird, that he may not disturb or alarm tbe rest of bis com- 
panions in falling to the ground. There are nominally three kinds of 
partridges in the country, the birch, the beech, and the epruce, so named 
from the trees which they frequent and feed upon ; but the two first are 
scarcely to be distinguished from each oilier. Their plumage is a shade 
lighter than that of the English partridge ; they are fUso larger, and 
their flesh is white, and not unlike in taste and appearance 16 that of 
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the common pheasant. The spruce partridge is a size smaHer, and much 
darker both in flesh and plumage ; his legs are feathered to the toes, 
and he bears a strong resemblance to the red grouse. These birds are 
still numerous in most parts of the country^ and the markets are well 
supplied with them for at least six months in the year. In the spring, 
however, their flesh becomes to a certain degree poisonous, from their 
feeding on a particular berry which abounds at that season in the woods ; 
and at this period all prudent people refrain from using them. Hares 
are likewise numerous, but, inhabiting the thickets of the forest, they 
afford no sport ; great numbers are, however, taken in snares, and 
hawked about the towns by boys and people from the country, who 
gladly dispose of them for about a shilling tlie pair. The New Bruns- 
wick hare is much smaller than his English congener, and, like the 
mountain hare, becomes quite while in winter. Ills flesh his white, and 
rather tasteless. ^ 

It must be owned, however, that there is good sporting for a week or 
two in .autumn, when tlielsnipes come in; and the woodcocks, which 
breed here, have attained maturity. Then, indeed, snipes are so 
abundant at Gagetown, and other marshy districts, that a good shot 
may bag his forty couple in a <\my of as fine large birds of the species 
as are anywhere to be ^let with. The woddcock is a handsome bird 
with a red breast, and he is somewhat smaller than the European cock. 
They come in flights earljPin spring, and generally breed in the imme- 
diate vicinity of clearings. The youftg birds are full grown about the 
latter end of August; and from that geriod to the middle of November, 
when they take their departure for a milder climate, a constant war is 
maintained against them from all the military stations in the province. 
They are not, however, very plentiful, and from four to five couple are 
considered a good day’s sport. Fortunately for the preservation of 
these birds, few of the sportsmen of the smaller villages and settlements 
are sufficiently expert in the use of the gun to risk their ammunition at 
a flying shot; and they are therefore seldom, if ever, exposed for sale. 

There is also tolerable wild-fowl shooting in the season, but one must 
be indifferent to cold and discomfort to enjoy it. The black and blue- 
winged duck arc brought in considerable quantities to market, and are 
both excellent ; while the brandt, which are plentiful upon the Gulf 
sliore, may be pronounced equal in flavour to any wild-fowl in the 
world, not even excepting the celebrated canvas- bacl( of the United 
States. 

The larger game, once so numerous, are, it is asserted, becoming 
every year more scarce ; but this 1 am inclined to doubt, as I can see 
no good or sufficient reason to warrant the assertion. ^Settlement has 
certainly not advanced in this province to the extent to disturl) Ihem in 
their haunts, while their inveterate enemies, the Indians, are rapidly 
diminishing in numbers. It is, however, certain that the moose, or 
American elk, has rarely been seen of late years in the province; but 
he is a migratory animal, and the fact that they are 6till numerous iii 
the adjoining peninsula of Nova Scotia, from which they cannot emU 
grate, sufficiently proves that their disappearance from New Brunswick, 
must be ascribed to other causes than the progress of clearing or the 
effects of man's hostility. 

Carrabpo and deer of different kinds are to be found in considerable 
numbers all over the province ; and to those who do not fear to en- 
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counter the fatigues and privations of a residence in the woods, they 
sometimes afford good sport, although, to say the truth, the cHase is not 
always successful, nor the aggregate result of the winter hunting-parties 
very destructive to the wary race against which they are directed. The 
carrabooy when adorned with his lofty antlers, is a majestic animal. He 
is evidently of the rein-deer species, and nature lias wonderfully adapted 
him for traversing with rapidity and ease the snowy regions, he inhabits, 
and for eluding the pursuit of his enemies,, while his expanding hoof 
enables him to pass swiftly over the deepest snow : his back sinews, 
cased, as it were, with bone, are so well protected, that he suffers little 
injury from the crust or frozen surface of the snow, which proves so 
fatal to the moose and smaller deer; and his senses of smelling and of 
hearing are, like all his species, so acute, that he is only to be ap- 
proached with the utmost care aiul*caution. Indeed, if there should be 
the slightest crust upon the snow, it is quite useless to attempt to get 
within shot of him. 

The hunting-season is in winter, and, when parties are formed, one or 
two Indians usually accompany them, whose duty itis to select the1)ivouac 
on an eligible spot, in the vicinity of some favourite resort of the game, 

• and where, well sheltered from the wind, with an immense fire and a 
good supply of skins, the hjmtcrs may remain days together, without 

experiencing any ill effects from the cold. Deer of every kind are often 
found in what the Indians call a yard ; thatjs, a space of more or less 
extent, according to the strength of the herd, trodden down by tlic 
animals until it assumes the form'of an enclosure surrounded by walls of 
snow; and these self-made trapsr sometimes prove very destructive to 
their occupants, when attacked with the cunning of the wily Indian ; 
but the carraboo are much more frequently killed in the frozen morasses, 
and barren or extensive plains, which are at all seasons the favourite 
station of these animals, yielding, as they do in great abundance, the 
berries, herbs, and wild grasses upon which they feed. The native 
hunter usually conducts the operations of the chase; and, with only the 
track of game to guide him, the sagacity with which he forms and 
executes his plans seldom fails to conduct him to his object. With the 
stealthy caution of the cat, he draw's upon his prey, availing himself of 
every inequality of the ground, and, above all things, taking care to 
approach the herd up- wind ; and, if hunting by himself, he will generally 
creep within thirty or forty 5 ^ards of his object before he trusts the result 
to the accuracy of his miserable weapon ; but there are few unpractised 
Europeans wlio would succeed in approaching so near ; some awkward- 
ness or imprudence woulc^ betray them, and it is not every man who can 
bring down a carraboo at eighty or a hundred yards, even with one of 
PurdeyN best riHcs. 

Moose-hunting is conducted in another way. The hunters in this 
case must run down the game ; and deep snow, with a thick crust, are 
almost certain guarantees of success, when good dogs and resolute 
walkers are once upon his track ; but it is not every winter that pro- 
duces th^t sort of weather which is best suited to the chase. To enjoy 
. this sport, it is necessary to cross the Bay of Fundy, where these nqble 
>' 1 linima 1 s are still numerous, and, as fnany people ^believe, upon the 
. Utrereasd ; ft belief that may very fairly be admitted, if we are to form an 
^bjpinion on the subject from the few which are annually killed by the* 
hunting-parties, whether native ot European, which out iff quest of 
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them. The bivouac and preliminary arrangements are the same as ftiv 
New Brunswick ; and, the Indian having foUtid the track of game> his 
well*trained and sagacious dogs are slipped upon , it. Tiie hunters follow 
on their snow-shoes, and, if circumstances favour them, will sometimes 
run the moose down in the course of a few hours. At other times, when 
the snow is free from crust, and not sufficiently (]pep, parties have been 
known to fMlow him for, days together, without getting even a view of 
him. Upon the whole, it must be owned tlmt moose-hunting is a very 
uncertain sport ; but it must also be confessed that fatigue, trouble, and 
former disappointment are forgotten and repaid when we do succeed in 
bringing to bay this monarch of the American woods, measuring nine- 
teen or even twenty han^s in height, and crowned with his towering 
sind majestic antlers. 

But, independent of the winter-hunting, the moose are exposed to the 
attacks of tlieir enemies at other seasons ; and it is perhaps in autumn 
that they suffer most, when they are allured to their fate by the Indian’s 
deceitful imitation of their cry. In moose-calling, success mainly 
depends on the judicious selectiqn of a station, on perfect concealment, 
and on the calmness of the weather, to prevent discovery from the 
animals’ keen scent. The spoftsmen must forego not only fire, but 
even the indulgence of a cigar ; and it certainly requires some resolution 
to sit out a chill September or October night, under such circumstances, 
in expectation of a shot. * 

The party having reached its groultd, and taken post, the Indian uses 
his call, which, if there be a moos^j within hearing, will generally be 
answered, and eventually bring the victim within reach of the sportsmen. 
It is a fme tiling to see the gigantic beast trotting up, in expectation of 
meeting his mate, towards the spot where the party lies in ambush. 
Disappointed in not finding tlie object of his search, he hesitates— 
suspicion is awakened, and he gradually reduces his pace tow^reconnoitre. 
At length he iialts — he is evidently alarmed — and now the fatal volley 
tells him tliat his fears were too well founded. This part of the sport 
is not without excitement ; for a bull moose, if not brought down, will, 
at such times, not unfrequently charge furiously, and he is no play- 
thing to come in contact with, one blow of his foot being quite sufficient 
to lay the strongest man prostrate. 

The flesh of the, moose is tender, and well tasted. The tongue and 
head arc considered delicacies, and £rom the mouiie, muzzle, a rich 
som) is made, not much inferior to turtle-soup. 

The carraboo venison is, .at certain seasons, almost equal to the 
English fallow-deer ; hut the smaller deer afe held in no estimation, 
and are indeed scarcely fit for table use. • ^ 

There are no other wild animals whfeh afford any sport. TjGir wolves 
followed the moose into the adjoining state of Maine, and are now rarely 
to be met with, even on the frontier. 

The bears are chiefly taken in traps, or killed on their marauding 
excurlions in tiie neighbourhood of the back settlements ; while the 
Iqup cervier, or small lynx, is seldom seen. He inhabits the thickest 
}>9rts of the forest, and is said' to be so exceedingly fierce, that he will 
not hesitate to attack those who assail Inm. I may thus conclude, as I 
began, by expressing the most unfavourable opinion of the field-sports 
of New Brunswick. . * , 

U. S. JouuN. No. 116, July, 1838. X 



ATTACK ON »OINT AO PELSE ISLAND, IN UPPER CANADA, BT PAET 

OP H.M. 32nd regiment. 

f 

On the 2nd March, 1838, information was received at Araherstburg by 
Colonel Maitland, who ^.ommanded the 82nd Regiment, and the Western 
Dibtrict, that a large body of brigands from the American side of Lake 
Erie had taken possession of Point au Pelde Island in Upper Canada ; 
in what force could not be precisely ascertained, as the British infaabi* ’ 
tants on the island had been made prisoners, and others who went to 
reconnoitre were fired at, and obliged to retreat without gaining any 
information. Captain Glasgow, Royal Artijllery, was then sent to 
ascertain the state of the lake ice, and, as he reported it strong enough 
to bear the guns, Colonel Maitland determined to attack these ma- 
rauders. 

Point au Felde Island is situated near the western extremity of Lake 
Erie, and about midway between the American and Upper Canadian 
shores; is nine miles in length, and about six miles across at the 
broadest part. There is a clearance of some acres at the iiortliern 
extremity, where there is a l^hthouse ; ^ut at ibe southern extremity a 
thick bush comes down to tfie water's edge. The intermediate surface 
of the island is covered with alternate strips of bush and swamp. On 
the east side there is a clearance, in which are some few scattered 
houses } the principal one belonging to Mr. M'Cormac, the owner of 
the island, who had been obliged to fly from liis home some days 
previous, and the leaders of these marauders were Vving in his house. 
The lake on the east side was quite open ; it never freezes over there ; and 
it is to be remarked that at the southern end of the island, at a distance 
of not more than six or seven miles, there are two small American 
islands. 

The force destined for this attack consisted of 4 companies of the d2nd 
Regiment, 1 of the SSrd, 2 G-pounders under the command of Captain 
Glasgow. Royal Artillery, some few Militia, and a small troop of 
Volunteer Cavalry of about 25 men. A sufficient number of sleighs 
having been procured for the transport of the men, the troops left 
Amherstburg about half-past five o’clock on the evening of the 2nd 
March, and kept the lake shore for about twenty miles, arriving at a 
small place calledcColchester abouteten o’clock. Here Colonel Maitland 
halted to rest the horses, and the people of the village, hearing that the 
soldiers were coming, had made every preparation for their comfort. 
About half- past one o’clock the next morning the expedition started 
ftom Cpbchester, leaving the lake shore, and striking off directly across 
the ice^ towards Point au Pclde"' Island. A guide was placed m the 
leading sleigh, and at first starting it was tolerably light ; but beforo 
they had gone many miles across tlie lake it became quite dark, and all 
trace of the road was lost. It then became absolutely necessary to 
procure a light for the guide. One of the Volunteer Cavalry was sent 
back in search of one, who returned after some time with a lantern. 
After some delay and trouble the road was found again ; but not twifag 
much beaten, they had great difficulty in keeping it. This unexpected 
and unfortunate delay prevented Colonel Maitland’s making his dispa* 
sitions for tlie attack before daybreak, which had beeff his inteation ; 
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besides which, as was afterwards a8eertained» the moving light attracted' 
the attenthm of the enemy^ who were consequently warned of their 
approach. 

Having travelled twenty miles across the lake, the trdops arrived 
within a mile of the island shortly after daylight. Here a detachment, 
consisting o( Captain Browne’s and Captain Evelegh’s companies of 
32nd, a small number of the Volunteer Cavalry, and half-a-dozen 
Indians, branched off to the right to take up a position at the south end 
of the island, in order to be ready to intercept and cut off the retreat of 
the Americans to their own shore. Captain Browne’s orders were to 
keep along the ice out of musket-shot of the bush. The main body 
proceeded onwards, and reached the island without opposition ; though 
they saw thirty or fbrty armed men, who, however, took to their heels 
immediately, and w^e soon hid in the bush. Colonel Maitland sent to 
apprise Captain Browne of this circumstance. We shall now leave the 
main body, and follow the movements of Captain Browne’s detachment, 
which proceeded at once to its destination ; but not very easily, as the 
road was exceedingly rough, and covered with broken ice. From the 
point of separation to where Captain Browne’s party halted and took 
up its position on the ic^ at the southern extremity of tiie island, was 
nine miles. After hailing, seeing all quiet, the men piled arms, took 
off their greatcoats, and their breakfast. Two of the Indians wete 
sent into the wood to endeavour to procure information. One of them 
returned shortly, and reported that fhe main body of the brigands, 
amounting to between three and four*bundred men, were coming down 
in the direction of Captain Browne’s position, all well armed and with 
bayonets fixed, and that in less than half an hour he was quite eertain 
they would arrive upon the ice. He also reported that he had not seen 
or heard anything of the main body of the troops under Colonel Maitland, 
but that he supposed they were in pursuit of these very fellows. 

Captain Browne, though fully persuaded upon this that a party of the 
brigands was approaching, yet was strongly inclined to think the Indian’s^ 
story much exaggerated ; however, he soon proved himself entitled to 
credit, for in about half an hour, as he had stated, they began tO 
come out of the bush from the south end of the island in very con- 
siderable numbers, and formed upon the ice. Much to the surprise of 
Captain Browne and his party, they formed regularly in line like a 
disciplined force, told off by files fromvrigltt to left, and by threes, and 
made a considerable noise in doing so. They formed as near the bush 
as they could, and the officers attributed the deliberate and noisy mode 
of their proceedings either to bravado, and a wish to intimidate the 
soldiers by such a display of their supprior force, or im endeavour to 
tempt them by so doing to make the first attack ; intending, if they' 
advanced, to retreat to the bush which was so close to them, and open 
a destructive fire from behind the trees. However, tbi»ft«^s faifad in 
its effect, for the sokliers remained perfectly steady in the position they^ 
had first tidcen op^ which was out of musket-shot of the bush, as ddfdneb 
MaMaed Imd directed. On their right flank, which was opposite the 
lirff of the^2nd company of the d2nd Regiment, »e brigands threw dtrH 
froiK thirty to forty skirmishers, all of whom, it was afterwards aeceiSr 
were hraied wUb rifle 8 , 3 nd were thpir best shots. They toolr 
al isan Mf w hour to complefta anangements, but even then 
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Cspfatti Browtie did not believe they* were determined on coimmene&ig 
itn attack. At length the Word Quick March was given by theie leader 
(a man calling htmself Major Hudley), and they came boldly bn. 
Captain Browne^s gallant little band, which only mustered ninetyrfive 
men, and those all young soldiers who had never been under fire before, 
then prepared to meet them. Finding that the enemy’s line threatened 
completely to outflank his small force, Captain Browne ordered hrs 
files to extend to three paces’ distance from each other, so as to show 
a better front, the American force being at least three times that 
of the troops. The former came on in good order, and the soldiers 
(who had been directed not to fire a shot until a positive command was 
given) remained perfectly steady until the <^eIlo\vs came within gojil 
range, and then opened upon them with right good will. This fiiC 
arrested their advance, and they all went down unon one knee, and 
returned it immediately. A very brisk fire was kept up on both sides 
for about twenty minutes ; however, the outlaws had a somewhat better 
position than tliat of Captain Browne, for the ice was very rough 
where they stood, which covered them a good deal. They, knowing 
that their only safe line of retreat was thus cut oif, also expecting the 
main body of the troops i,n tlieir rear, fouglif desperately ; and being 
good marksmen (as, indeed, all the Americans are, from constant 
practice), the soldiers were falling very fa^t. At this crisis, seeing 
many of his brave fellows stretched upon the ice, Captain Browne 
judged it expedient to charge, anS no sooner was the word given, than 
It was responded to fay a loud cheer, and his men rushed on with the 
greatest impetuosity. At first the enemy btood firm, and appeared 
determined to resist the bayonet ; but, as the soldiers neared them, they 
fired a volley which brought down eight of Captain Evelegh's left 
subdivision, and then they gave way and fled in all directions into the 
wood, where Captain Browne was unable to follow them, owing to the 
smallness of his force ; he therefore at once withdrew his men to their 
original position, and re-formed, fully expecting a second attack. 

The wounded men were sent to the rear ; and on mustering the two 
companies, which originally amounted to95 men, 30 had fallen, — a fear- 
ful proportion ! — of these, 2 dicil almost immediately ; 20 men severely, 
and 8 slightly wounded ; of the former, 2 died within a week, and several 
lost limbs by amputation. blue snrlouts of Hit qffkers conirmtiTtg 

with the red toaie of the meht rendered the foimer a very conspicuous 
mark, and attracted the enemy's fire towards them, but, though the offi- 
cers received several balls through different parts of their dress, they 
roost fortunately escaped unhurt. 

Abput an ho"r after tifis pfTair the Americans were observed at a dis- 
tance, iipoin the icc, making their escape towards their own shore : the 
few cavalry Captain Browne had wiUf him were despatched in pursuit of 
them, but tbeice was so dangerous in the direction in which they had 
escaped, and the ruffians had already got so far, that the cavalry could not 
BOQceed in overtaking any of them. On visiting the scene of eonflict, 
Major Hudley, the commander of the American brigands, and 9 other 
of their leaders, and 7 ’ef the men, were found dead ; 11 more bad bien 
made prisoners, 5 of whom were wounded ; but it was stated t^at they 
^ had sleighs concealed in tlie wood in uebich most of their wounded man 
were carried off $ and their loss was great ; for a week after tMs a gen-^ 
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tleman arrived at Amherstburg, from Portland, U.S., to v^Iiich place the 
feSowa bad Jled, who stated that tliey admitted to have lost iUldlMt 
woundeds and missing s many af the latter were drowaitdiH endaayow 
lag to make their escape acrosa the ice. 

It may here be necessary to add, that the main body pl^ the trpc^ 
under Colonel Maitland, after having scouted the island in averv ditac* 
tion without firing a shot, or even seeing an enemy^ arrived at Captidp 
Browne’s position about three hours after the attack had been ma<ie, ojf 
which they knew nothing, not having heard the firing. It Was ascei;* 
tained from the wounded prisoners that Major Hudley had watched the 
light approaching upon the ice until lie witnessed the sepan'ition o.f 
the troops, when he determined upon attacking Captain Browne's party 
with his whole force, anchthus make good his retreat to the American 
shore, not daring to await the attack of the main body, which he saw whs 
provided with artillery. 

Colonel Maitland, and the troops under his command, returned to 
Amherstburg at eleven o’clock on the night of the 3rd of March. 


A RAMBLE AMIDST THE HoCKY MOUNTAINS OF SOCOTRA. 

By Lieut. J. R. Wellstbd, F.R S., F.R.A.S., &c., Author of < Travels in Arabia/ 
[Read at a late £ veiling Meeting of the United Service Mubeum.] 

Circumstances connected with my* public duties, while engaged in a 
maritime survey of Southern AraUa, induced me to wander for two 
months over this solitary and almost unknown island. It was reported 
to be equally insalubrious with the eastern coast of Africa, off which it 
lies; but I slept in caverns, on rocks, and under trees, during the whole 
period, without my own health suffering to any considerable extent. It 
may, however, be observed of travellers in general, that, while on tlie 
move and under the excitement of a variety of successive objects passing 
before them, they rarely fall sick, while, should the same individual 
remain stationary in an insalubrious district, irritation of mind, from delay 
or other causes, but too frequently predisposes and effects such a result. 

1 know not a more singular spot on the whole suriace of the globe 
than the Island of Socotra; it stands forth a verdant isle in a sea, girt by 
two most inhospitable shores, yet its w'ooded mounUiins, its glens, its 
sparkling streams differ not more front their parched and burning deserts, 
their bleak and wasted hills, than do its mikl and inoffensive inhabitants 
from the savage and ferocious hordes by; which they are traversed. 
Strange, too, as is the anomaly of 5000 people, all split into different 
tribes, and existing without laws or government ; yetpoffenotf^against 
the good order of society appear less frequent than with even the mere 
civilised nations of Europe. My pursuits and researches were certainly 
calculated to excite suspicion witn a bigoted or ignorant people, yet I 
met with no interruption on my^former visit, although journeying idone 
witboutany other protection than the good feeling 1 might excite in m/ 
pjrogtess. * 

* 1 learnt, upon a visit some months after that here alluded to; that it 
was anticipated a British force would soon occupy the island, and there., 
fore, b^ame exceedfitl^ anxiiou^ ^that come apot should be looked 
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which would answer for the transmissiow of their (nvalSds. Now Eu- 
* ropeans attacked by tropical disorders are, if the elemion is aofteieiitly 
considerable, very ^neraily restored to health by a residence on moan- 
tainous tracts. Such a ridge, many of its points elevated 5006 feet'abbve 
the level of the sea, rises close over the town of Tamarida, the station 
it was proposed the force should occupy, and appeared at once to an- 
swer admirably for s^ch a purpose, t had on my previous visit exa- 
mined them but cursorily, but 1 now determined by a residence thereon 
for several days to set the matter wholly beyond doubt. 

My preparations were soon made : the necessary instruments for me- 
teorological and other observations, a small gipsy tent to protect me firom 
the dews at night, and my cloak, were all I cared to provide myself with ; 
for provisions 1 depended upon what 1 couM obtain on the mountain. 
My only companion was John Sunday, a Nubian boy, who had been the 
sharer of my wanderings for years ; his history is spmewhat interesting. 

1 was fond of leading him to discourse on this, his country, and his 
^.friends. He preserved a distinct recollection of his father’s hut, and 
tlhsorarious articles of furniture within it, and of the kindness of an old 
village priest who taught them the Koran. They subsisted principally 
by hunting; and it was in one of these excursions, when about twelve 
years of age, that he was kidnapped by some of Ids own relatives, and sold 
to a slave-dealer at Berber, on the Nile; hence he was driven across the 
desert twenty days to Suakin, a port in the ]^d Sea. At this period it 
was considered advisable to man .the East India Company’s vessels of 
war partly with Africans, and he^ was accordingly manumitted and re- 
ceived on board: his figure wasctall and thin, but well proportioned: 
he had the crisp and curly hair of the negro, without his flattened nose 
or thick lip ; on the contrary, his features were regular and pleasing, par- 
taking more of the Abyssinian than the negro cast. 

By the wish of the sailors, like Robinson Crusoe’s man Friday, he re- 
ceived his sobriquetj John Sunday, from the day he came on board : 
and, in their opinion, furnished an additional reason why he should be 
speedily made a Christian ; but this was not so easily done : he was as 
wild and active as a goat: for some days it was impossible to convince 
him but that he was destined to be eaten, and he had an especial hor- 
ror of the boatswain, who to a most capacious mouth added a truly 
formidable range of teeth ; he had but to expand the one and display 
the other in a grin, and off , the poor little fellow would scamper, and 
take shelter in some obscure nook in the hold, from whence it was im- 
possible for some time to dislodge him. As he had. accompanied the 
caravan the whole timeonjoot, hjs condition at first was very miserable, 
but for some time he refused food under an impression that we were 
mere)y..<le8irou9^of rendermg him better fitted for our epicurean palates. 
When he got rid of this by perceivhig that we persisted in eating as 
other people did, he gradually acquired our habits, was taught to eat with 
a knife and fork like a Christian,” as his now pariicutai^ friend the boat- 
swain said, and at length to the sailors’ great delight was taught to teke 
the half allowance of grog, which boys in a vessel of war are always 
permitted to draw: for some time, however, I am afraid that this g^- 
dual violation of the Temperance Society rules of his country men was a 
source of more gratification to the boatswain’s friends than hhnsetf ; for, 
when he first took charge of Sundky, iA was efeserved^ by^ thos6 
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i^iersoiS^; wio are oveMeeiroui pf .fieeriiig into- life a^iie ,and 
affiftifa of otbersi that the notea of biapipe alter, it^ala* befoie.ba ealM 
allhanday were richer^ more: ine)UflMoui« more ki^hened« teriiiin^ 
leitb^a emart floorieh, than before; all of wliichi however, in proportion 
te^ Sunday V increased capacity for relieving hie friend from the painfnl 
duty of swallowing the pernicious poison, gradually declined to t^ir 
iormer sijnple severity. Pork he. manfully repsted for some monltbs, 
nor did. he ever take kindly to it; the noise it made in frying us^ to 
surprise and disgust him; he never would remain near it if he CQuld 
escape. I am not surprised at this aversion, arising as much from relt- 
.gion as from the. deep-rooted aversion to the swine all must imbibe who 
imveonly seen it in the East; there it is a tall, gaunt, half-famiahed, 
and lialf-ferocious-looktpg brute, which performs the office of sca- 
. venger. 

After he had ii^some measure mastered the colloquial of our language, 
myself and brother-officers amused ourselves with teaching him reading 
and writing : on' most ppints his progress and comprehension were On a 
par with the mere European, excepting in the power of figures, which 
he could never be made to understand on paper ; but set him to make a 
bargain, however complicated the details, and it very soon became ap- 
parent his talents wei;e not to 8e despised. 

He attached himsdf at an early period to me, and has accompanied 
me on journeys for man^ hundred miles. In sickness, in health, in dan- 
ger, or in privation, I ever found tpm the same brave and faithful crea- 
ture. I bad but one fault to find With inm bis desire to save me from 
being fieeced got him frequently into scrapes with the natives ; no reason- 
ing with him coqld prevent this. One of the grand secrets in successful 
travelling in the East is to permit yourself to be cheated with your eyes 
open. Sunday often spoke with much feeling of his mother, his sisters, 
and other relations he had left behind him ; and 1 have then inquired of 
him, if he was desirous of returning to them ? He always replied, 
despondingly, that if they had escaped the same fate as himself,' which 
he feared they had not, the difference in their religion would prevent 
them from ever receiving him. He oncq^met a fellownvillager in Egypt, 
but was so ashamed at having fallen from. the faith of his fathers, that 
he could not mqster courage to speak to him, and inquire into the fate 
of all those he still held dearest. Those who have sought to degrade 
the African below the ordinary level of the human race, describe them 
as possessing the social relation* in* but a weak* degree. My own 
experience enables me to give a decided negative to such a position, 
for in this respect 1. should place them far above the Asiatics. 

To return from this digression. On tfie morning of the lOtb Ja- 
^ ^nuary, 1835, we quitted the vessel, |ind tw8 hours’ husk.w^ijcing along 
a shepherd’s track brought us to the base of the mountains, ^he 
atmosphere was so close and sultry, that 1 was bathed in prespiration, 
and received with much thankfulness a bowl of milk which some Bedouins 
tendered , to -vie. Imagining 1 should suffer from the cold as much as 
) themselves^ they laughed at the idea of my passing several days there, 
and predicted that the morrow would again find me on the plains. T 
gladly, however, accepted the offer of two of their number, who tendered 
their servioes to act as guides and carry the tent, which had been 
, 'hu?Qi|[ht thus tm JOAck'Of a oameh . ; < . , 
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We ascended by Wadi Atuf» a precipitous and rugged glen, very 
narrow, and thickly wooded. The soil was a rich, dark loam, nourish*^ 
ing a great variety of beautiful flowers. After two hours' hard fagging, 
climbing iti many places, and holding on by the roots and bran^ea bf 
treeS| wa halted about 3 p.m. under an impending rock. A few minutes 
before we did so, I was very nearly bitten by a snake which the natives 
call Java, and the bite of which, they say, proves mortal in th^ course of 
a few hours. It had, apparently, just gorged a bird or some reptile, fbs 
it was lying in a half-torpid state, partially coiled round the branch of a 
tree, which in colour it so nearly resembled, that, though my hand was 
nearly touching the head, I did not distinguish it. Sunday, more 
quick-sighted, did ; and I drew my hand hastily away as it was rearing 
its head. We killed him. It is singular, rnuun as my wanderings put 
me in the way of meeting with snakes, and numerous as they are 
described to be on this island, yet this is the only opi^asion in wliich £ 
have been put so nearly in contact with them. 

What a delightful and grateful change, frpm the over-heated and 
sultry atmosphere below, to the coolness and invigorating freshness of 
these regions ! Seating myself on the verge of a precipice overhanging 
the valley, I gazed on the scene around. Every object, after being so 
long accustomed to the nake^, arid scenery of A^^bia, was novel and 
interesting. I have travelled much amidst the mountain scenery of that 
country, of Persia, and of India, but that of ^ocotra, in wildness and 
romantic grandeur, surpasses all The sun at this early period of the 
day was sinking beneath »tiie Wel^tern Mountains, and their shadows 
already obscured the lower portions of the glen ; the clustering foliage, 
clothing portions more elevated, was yet warmed by ij;s golden beams, 
which, partially obscured by the trees under which I was seated, then 
agitated by the wind, fell in checkered and variegated light around us, 
while many and beautiful tints illumined the rugged and pinnacled 
summits of the naked granite spires which tower above all. On the 
opposite side of the glen a clear and sparkling stream holds its wild 
and sportive course, here peeping forth from beneath the foliage, glowing 
and quivering in the sunbeams, or there hurrying forward to lose itself 
for a brief epace'in the clear blue pool beneath. On that craggy pin- 
nacle above, where, at this distance, it appeared difficult to conceive 
that the foot of man could have found a resting-place, is perched a 
shepherd, bis flgure standing out in bold relief against the blue vault of 
heaven. His voice alone breaks the stillness of the scene, the peculiar 
shrillness rendering it distinguishable from afar, while his flocks, in 
obedience to his call, are perceived wending their serpentine course down 
tiie almost perpendicular face of the mountains. 

WhenjIjiyUghtJiad ceased to sqften the picture, 1 rejoined Sunday, : 
who was busily employed cooking, after the Socotrean manner, a kid, 
which had a few minutes before been brought by a Bedouin ; the 
bones were first removed, and the whole mass was then thrown into an 
earthen pot. Some rice, in addition to this, formed an excellent med, 
to which the whole party sat down. Sunday and myself, at firsts with 
the advantage of our knives, held the lead, but were soon compellcil 
relinquish it ; our best were but punv efforts, compared to those of our 
rivals, who did not desist until they had cleared the board. The capa- 
city, of these islanders in such wattera ia indeed prodigious, ami they 
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often- expressed surprbie at the far smaller quantity of feod nrhieh 
flc^ us* In the evening I accontpanted the comers td theifi(air#i 
which waseituated a short distance further up the mountain^ Ahuttd^ 
ante of fuel was at liand, and a bkaing fire soon reared its eheerfut 
flames before us. As these rose red and flickering and in fantastic 
wreaths td the roo^ it lighted Up a wild and romantic scene; '^lie 
irregular surface of the projecting masses in the interior of*the davo ' 
8to(^ forth in bold relief, while the lofty arched roof, and numerous 
caverns more retiring and remote, werejost in the deepest gloom; Ndr 
was the interest of me scene lessened by the appearance of my com*' 
panions, whose half-naked figures, plaited hair, and peculiar marked 
and expressive countenances were also^jn savage keeping with the rest 
of the picture. Some o& the party spoke Af^abic, and 1 was in conse- 
(|uence able to converse with them. 1 was most anxious, since they 
had been in prettj^constant communication with the English for some 
time, to know what they thought of us, as contrasted with other visit- 
ers. Their reply was a ^ery simple one : You always pay for what 
you receive, and never maltreat us or our females, as the pilgrims and 
others who have touched here did before you ; so that we, who at first 
always fled at your approach, no longer do so, but bring our sheep, as > 
you have witnessed thi^ evening and eat (hem with you.” 1 observe 
that more than one foreign traveller in the East has brought > a 
charge against the Engl^b, that they are repulsive and imperious in 
tiieir demeanour towards the Asiatic^, and are, consequently, hated by 
them. This is just one of those swiping clauses which sounds high, 
and has just enough of truth in it to allow of its occupying the attention 
until we reason or examine the grounds for such a position. No Euro* 
pean can be liked in the East ; both the Hindoo and Mahomedan religions 
forbid it ; but, let it be asked, what other European nation has been 
more successful than ourselves in obtaining their good wishes ? The 
Dutch, the Portuguese, the French — they were severally in power in 
India. Were they then loved more than ourselves, or than they are 
now at Java, Manilla, and Algiers ? Had the English been in posses- 
sion of the latter city as long as the French, 1 think our relations with 
the Bedouins which surround it would have been diflerent, and that we 
should have been able to have shown ourselves without the walls with- 
out the certainty of being shot at from every bush. Admit that the 
manners of my countrymen are not the most bland and conciliatory 
in the world, to what high moral mttnbutes and principle are wo ti>' 
ascribe the superior regard and consideration an Englishman enjoys in 
those countries over most other foreigners ? ^ I observe this diflerence 
between an Englishman and any other Frank^” said a merchant once to 
me in Cairo ; ” I believe the word of,the former, I do not that^of the 
latter. When another Frank owes me money 1 am anxious to get i| 
paid, for I am convinced he will not do so until he is absolutely obliged. 
With an Engli^man, on the contrary, 1 feel no anxiety, for he seeks 
me-out and seems uncomfortable until my debt is discharged.*' Wfi may 
laugh at an Englishman squandering his money in other parts of the 
world, hut it is not inconsistent (considering their rclativo ))OsiliQnS' 
t&ere)’ with oriental notions in these countries. 

After remaining talking with these simple* people until a very late 
hour^ I returned ta the rock uuder which we had first eneathped; Sunday 
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.wrapped hidnsetf m bfe cloak aaid waa tiK>n asleep^ U wat o^^Iimly 
evenings the moon hung imminenV* andahed its flood; of afdeodouT 
over the naked spiifia above ami wooded glena beneath. Note bveath 
of wind was stirring : the stars shone forth gloriously. 1 spredd^my 
cloak on a rock, and, wearied at length with the events of the day, 
slumber stole over me ; dreams of home and friends whom, after an exile 
of fifteen years, L yas about soon to rejoin, mingled, with the forms 
of tikose I had just quitted, and I slept throughout the night without 
interruption. 

. January 11th. — Refreshed by the purity of the air I had breathed in 
my slumbers, 1 arose at an early hour, and, after bathing in one of the 
clear and sparkling pools below, I continued my Journey up the moun- 
tain* * ' ^ 

The foliage was, if possible, more dense than at the lower part of the 
glen, and 1 liad still considerable difficulty in som^ places to make my 
way ; in others the path led along the brow of a precipice, and was par- 
tially cleared for the convenience of the cattle which occasionally cross 
over tills part of the mountain. The morning air was keen and cold, 
and impregnated with many agreeable odours from the numerous aro- 
matic shrubs and flowers which grew around. Rock-doves and other 
feathered choristers added their wild &nd plain^ve airs to the tinkling 
of numerous streams, or the hoarser cadence of some louder and more 
distant fall. At an elevation of about 4000 feet we arrived at a sunny 
sloping plain, verdant as an English meadow : several sleek cows were 
feeding around. The day was clear and cloudless, and we obtained a 
magnificent view of the greater part of the island, although we bad not 
.attained the highest point of the range, for a ridge about 500 feet more 
elevated was behind us. Yet this appeared well ^apted for my purpose ; 
accordingly I selected a spot which was sheltered in some measure by 
an impending rock, where I pitched the tent, and resolved for the pre- 
>sent to make it my head-quarters. I found, however, before I had been 
here long, that the wind swept over the mountains with such violence 
that a tent was wholly useless, and I determined therefore to employ a 
few of the natives to collect stones and build a rude hut, similar to their 
own. By the next day 1 had a very snug little room about six feet 
square every way, and the tent spread outside prevented the wind from 
^making its way through. I passed my time delightfully here. I had 
nothing to do but to wander forth during the day, collect flowers, sketch, 
or take my gun. ' e 

I shall now give some account of the geheral configuration and pro- 
ductions of the range. T^e Jebel Hadjar, or rocky mountains, cover a 
tract of country about ten miles in length and seven in breadth ; they 
expo y a number of shai^ paraljel ridges, crossed by steep valleys. On 
the northern, the side we ascended, uiey are more precipitous than on 
the southern. Above the crest or saddle crossed by these valleys the 
range rises into rugged and pointed peaks of very imequal elevation. 
They are sometimes connected by plateawot limestone, and not unfre- 
quently a considerable portion of the same formation may be perceiv^ed 
torne up between two peaks, or wrapped in folds around their sfabulders. 
With the exception of some solitary dragonVblood trees, the«rooto'bf 
which find sufficient nourishment in the olefts and hollows of the rock, 
^ granite spiises are wholly i^ectitute^ ox vegetation, bat are 
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emred wUk I yeUoiiFiind red motB^ isiiM^iiied 
^«HroiB the piainlB beloWi on n clear day^^ thin vmriet|F o&coliDU|iiigl 
the aan is shining on them, j^roduoea n very' pecimitf and itfiidilg eflhel;. 
^ * The four largest valleys, oommencing at their eastern^ aud taking 
them in succession towards the western extremity of the fati^ are 
Wadis Jumal, Kishin, AUetu, and el Zeray. Near the sa£lle. or 
crest i haye before alluded to^ they are very shallov/ and stsaight, but 
in their progress downwards they are joined by several transverse valleys, 
and their course is very tortuous; again, however, becoming more 
direct aa they Approach the plains. In their centre a stream of greater 
or less magnitude, according to the season, winds its way. The power 
these mountain torrents must acquire after heavy rains is manifested by 
the rounded form as w^l as romantic donfusion of the huge boulders 
which everywhere line their bed, evincing that many of these fragments, 
thirty or forty feet in diameter, must have been twirled about like 
pebbles in a brook. All these valleys are in other respects very similar 
in their general features^* they are very thickly wooded with the trees 
common to the plains below. One, Wadi Aiuf, four miles to the E.S.E. 
of Tamarida, is worthy however of separate notice. It has the most 
fertile soil, and affords the finest pasturage for cattle, in the island ; in 
its centre there is a cgpious stjfam of ws^er bordered by a broad and 
beautiful turf or sward, on which, at the period of my visit, many sleek 
cows were feeding. 

The lower ranges of uiis group pf mountains are composed of lime- 
stone and feltspar : the latter passiilg, without any line of distinction, 
as it advances upwards, into a reddish^coloured granite, below the 
texture of the r^k, is exceedingly coarse. Quartz crystallizations, of 
an uncommon size, occur, sometimes nearly as large as a hazel-nut. 
The peaks or spires are of the same colour, but the granite is of a finer 
and closer texture. From below they appear sharp-pointed as a needle, 
but at this view they assume the form of truncated cones, and are com- 
posed of large blocks, arranged perpendicularly, and resting against 
each other. These are again intersected by vertical fractures, ar^ are 
crossed at various heights by horizontal ledges. The same arrange- 
ment may be observed whenever the naked rock appears at the base of 
the spires, where the largest fractures take the direction of the valleys, 
and are crossed by others extending in a direction per|>endicttlar to 
them. In the valleys mica slate is found in large blocks, and also 
associated with the common greyegrahite. The common mountain 
limestone, as wall as a bluish crystalline primitive limestone, is also 
found, together with fragments of gneiss ai^d serpentine ; but I did not 
observe these formations as of the limestone capping the summits or on 
the shoulders of the granite spires, |ior in^ed in any othec^ ^tuation 
than as 1 have described them.^ In one of the hollows on tke east vi^e 
of the island (a kind of natural .amphitheatre, about three miles in dl- 
eamference), a naked preeipice about 3000 feet in perpendicular 
beigbti the lineof junotion oetween the limestone and granite fenhatton 
is beautifolly exposed to view. In some placed the upWving force baa 
i|een insufficient to protrude the, peaks through tliO' tabular mass above, 
in others they have done sc^ and carried a very considerable portion^^^as 
1 have already noticed, With them. 

Beautiful umi fertile vaMuyt occur in every part of the fanga^ they 
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possess the richest soil, and the quantity of ground which is elsewhere 
sutoeptfble of cultivation is very great The table-land connecting the 
peaks, and alsb'tfae Ifdes of the tnottniains, might, as in Indian be very 
soon cleared pf their wood by fire during the S. W. monsoon, and the 
ashes would add to the capabilities of a soil already rich and of a great 
depth. What a change might not the industry of a few seasons make 
in the country ! ** The, fruits of intertropical climates, and the vegetables 
of more temperate regions, would, 1 have little doubt, be found to thrive 
equally well. Grain might be cultivated in Wadi Aiuf, and amidst the 
well-irrigated grounds at the skirts of the mountains, as well as on their 
summits and sides. For the latter it may be as well to observe, that in 
some parts of India, but more generally in Java, there is grown a de- 
scription of rice called mo\intain-rice, which, (Pinlike the common grain, 
rel^uiring to be two-thirds of its growth under water, is planted on the 
sides of hills in situations where it can receive no otl^r supply than that 
which it gathers from the rain. Or it might be planted at tiie 
commencement and reaped at the tcrminatiion of the N.E. or rainy 
monsoon. 

Yet with all these advantages, excepting in times of drought, when 
they form a refuge as pasturage-grounds for the greater portion of the 
stock on the island, is the^ country iX^olly neglected by the natives. 
The long grass, which is equal in luxuriance of growth to that of an 
English meadow, is, owing to the ignorance ofthe natives as to the pro- 
cess of making hay, trodden under foot ana spoiled. The shores of 
both Africa and Arabia are almost wholly destitute in these parallels of 
vegetation or trees ; and at a first view it appears strange tliat an island 
but a short distance removed from them, and in fac^ on a level with 
their more parched and arid plains, should possess such an exuberance 
of vegetation; but the causes, on examination are evident. 

Both monsoons, as they approach it, become considerably cooled by 
their passage across a great expanse of water ; in the north-east monsoon 
the sky is usually overcast, and, while in the countries I have mentioned 
some months were to elapse before the termination of the dry weather, 
Socotra enjoyed frequent and copious rains due to her granite moun- 
tains, the lofty peaks of which obstruct the clouds, causing them to 
deposit their aqueous particles, to feed the mountain stream, or precipi- 
tate themselves in plentiful showers over the surrounding country. 
During the south-west monsoon, in place of the dark, cloudy weather 
and rain which marks this season riu India, we had clear and cloudless 
skies, and the stars shine forth with uncommon brilliancy; at a pe- 
riod in the south-west moqsoon, when the wind was blowing nearly a 
hurricane, and when the gusts swispt down from the mountains with a 
foi^e a|it^)stlvrAeistible, tlu^owing^up the water in sheets, and keeping 
qur mBstsJo the height of the tops continually wet vvith the spray, we 
had, with the exception of a dense white canopy of clouds, formed like 
the table-cloth” over the table- mountain at the Cape, the same clear 
cloudless weather. With respect to their natural productions, a large 
collection of flovrers and plants was made during my stay; but as I 
know little of them at present beyond their mere local name^, I slialji 
as. a means of further illustrating the nature of the soil and clifnate, 
merely enumerate the most uselur and common^ 

The first rank is due to the orangeitreCi called,^ in the Socotrean 
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T«pa»hur ; they are found fa every paii ^ W 

tains, but rarely at a less elevMipn than 2000 feetllbaVe 
sea. The Bedouina assert, that, they continue tp bear 
the year j the fruit clusters on them very thicldy, but/ aUhougb.S^Ui^y 
large and. dnedooking with the cultivated orange,, it never appea^rtjp 
attain a perfect state, being both acid and bittej^^ ^ The tamannd^tf^es 
are of a no'ble size, and, as their, branches spread a good deal, the spAei^ 
underneath affords good shelter for the Bedouin and> bis flocks ; they 
are very numerous at the lower portfon, but are seldom found .tW 
summits of the mountains. , . ^ . 

The tuk^tree, a species of wild fig, is found here ; its branck^S 
possess thi\t same remarkable quality which attracted so much attention 
in the Ficus Indies : they grow pendant until they obtain fresh loot, 
and thus extend their foliage over an enormous extent of ground. The 
Ukshara, producifijg a fruit in form and in its clustering appearance 
resembling the wild grape, but too acid for useful purposes, and ih^ 
Zeeruf, merit, also, attention ; the latter bears a small red berry, in 
taste and appearance resembling the cranberry. But the tree which 
appears to flourish with the utmost luxuriance of growth is the dragon’s- 
blood tree, Dracaena Draco, wh^h appears to increase in magnitude the 
higher we ascend. Tffose which are metVith near the summit of the 
granite spires arc more than double the size of those at the skirts of tlm 
mountain ; when young Aey have usually but one stem, and no branches* 
the leaves being disposed in the foWh of a star round the upper part ; 
but as they get older they may be seen with three, four, and even five 
stems. These branches consist of a number of elongated tubes united 
together, but muAi contracted in size at their point of iunction, which 
is so irregular that they usually appear awry. From the extremity f>{ 
each branch a cluster of leaves rises perpendicularly, which are disposed 
in a circular form radiating from the centre ; they are BWord*like, and 
of a corcaceous nature, the outer being from ten to fourteen inches- in 
length, and measuring about two inches and a half at the base, where 
their breadth is somewhat extended. These are larger than the inner 
circles, and have also less curvature. The branches are thickly intec- 
woven in the most fantastic and tortuous shapes, but the foliage, assuih- 
iiig a more regular and better defined outline, rises in a semi-clrcfd.ar 
shape over the summit. Their appearance at a distance is, therefore) 
that of an inverted cone supported a4hin cylinder. The bark of ilia 
tree is of a lead colour ; the wood soft and spongy, having their lonffi- 
tudinal fibres extending along it : the Toots spre^ very much, partially 
intersecting each other near the surface. Few of them extend to' any 
depth, and, like those <)f the wild fig-tree, they may freque ntly h g obsery^Si 
seeking sufficient noarishinent from the soil lodged m*th?^itiwof^he 
rocks. The Bedouins consider the tree to be of differeiit* sexes 
male, they say, produces no gum, which exudes so spontaneously frci|) 
the female tree* that it does not , appear nece^i^y, on any occeWA ^o 
.mahe'ipcisioDs.' There Ojfe two kinds ot ^m^-DUt^tJiaicalle^^^^ 
of a daft crimson colour, is esteemed the beist. J^h after ttio,S^tmj|lui 
enf tkeso^ft-we^ monsoon is considered to he the. period most 
^or colIeoUng it. Trees grovyipg in the most elevated position 
th^ greates^t quantity, vi^hkihj^bes, not agree witnUbj^f receiV^ 0^ 

hafuitfilUts, viz^^ that a gteiatet qflahfity of guih iit a hot min a 
cold temperature. 
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Tha only eiculeintr vegotablea whi<^ are found on ihii. nmgo aru # 
species of wild yam, called Tolfut, which serves ibe naitvee withinspeol 
to their odier food lbe< same as bread does to us. The supply last# 
throughout the yeati and both the Arab and Bedouin are effuelty fond 
of tbem» and tim former bring them from' the hill and exchange them 
with the latter for lowarae, or dates* They are cooked by being placed • 
on B&ks oyer boiling water. We tried this and several other methods, 
but found them in Pleases much less farinaceous than the yam* In 
addition to these the natives uSe the roots of several kinds of fern 
and other edibles of the same description. We have the Subhare 
Bhaire, or wild rhubarb, the stalk of which is very palatable ; several 
kinds of sorrel, and a description of water-cress found on the sea-shoref 
which boil well as vegetables. 

I have noticed these several productions, because they may prove of 
service to some vessel hereafter touching here. Whalers sometimes do 
so, and their crews are not unfirequently suffering from scurvy, for 
which limejutce is strongly recommended. The oranges found on these 
hills form an admirable substitute ; but a few days bemre my arrival on 
this occasion, one of these vessels, not, in all probability, knowing of 
the existence of these, had recourse to a fuethod of cure noticed by Dam« 
pier, and some of the old Buccaneers. The patient, after being stripped, 
was buried in the bed of a fresh-water stream near the sea-shore, bis 
head alone being left above the surface. In t'nis position he was kept 
for two hours, and is said to have g7eatly benefited by the operation. 

The whole of the middle and the lower portions of these mountains 
are covered with trees and bushes? As we advance upwards these 
become severally more stunted, the grassy spots occur more frequently, 
which are wholly clear of them, at the height of 2000 feet, a fine 
clover first makes its appearance, intermingled with which we find rose- 
mary, lavender, liburnums, and several varieties of balsams, with many 
other odoriferous herbs and flowers. These continue to the utmost 
altitude of the granite spires; a considerable quantity of verdure is also 
nourished in those spots which are sheltered by the trees from the beat 
of the sun's rays ; but, as we ascend more rapidly, not a crevice of the 
rock but affords some tree or flower. The fissures in the granite Spires,' 
which from below have the appearance of narrow streaks and lines, are 
now perceived to be ledges, containing a quantity of soil, and nourishing 
dragon's blood trees, and large bu8t\ps. 

After I bad passed some days on the delightful spot where I had first 
taken up my residence I moved to an adjoining mountain, Jebel Raggud, 
which forms one of the chairi nearly encircling Tamarida. On my first 
ascent from the^ plain over the roots of the mountain the road continued 
over a g/a^eHy'soli, on which was"^ deposited a thin layer of limestone 
broken into'^small fragments ; bushes and ttees continue the whole dis^ 
tance. The surface of the upper part of the mountaiu forms an irregul^ 
plain about three miles at its widest and two at its more contracted 
limitt* The whole ol the ptaieaii is oromed by narrow ridges off liim^ 
stqnerock, wbicb rise up info^ sharp and rugged peaks^ presenting a' 
singular difisrence to the usual tabular appearance of that fornmtion $ tn^ 
other parts the dtspesilion of the rock differs hot lUtle from what is else-^ 
where observed; theyaaohad in a gmitte slope JMlm dnedflM of the^ 
greatest Imsgrit of the ttasses^ teemkiaring W Bnwid preeipiees from 40(y 
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m on the gfatiiie motn^iaiiiiii hinili# 
ledjto;.eiit6i^ along the face of theae, ncmriahing^unievoni^ 
buuiaa, theiv verdant hue contma^g in a singular manner' with the' 
grey and weather-beaten appearance of the rock» and givkig% 'WhlKl^' 
in reality it doer not possess^ an appearance of stratiScaiiom The. 
rook» in common with all other 'mountain limes^ne, is very Oavernw > 
ous ; and t observed in some of these hollows^ very splendid 
lactitical formations, formed b; the constant dripping of water frdbt ' 
above. The surface of tlve rock within exhibits a Succession df^ 
rounded masses perforated by numerous cavities : these caverns are* 
used both as places of residence for the living and the dead : ono of 
tlihm, the most magnificn]|t and extensive I bad found on the island, 
was 250 yards in length, in breadth 175, and lieight 87 yards. Withhii^ 
the interior masses^hung, as it were, suspended in the act of falling 
from the roof at the entrance: at the very centre the arch drooped, and 
rested on a rude sorf of pillar ; the dimensions and form of this vast 
cavern were in accordance with the solitary magnificence of the whole' 
scene : tike entrance was in a measure blocked up by a huge overhang- 
ing rock, which excluded the rain, while it preserved the interior from 
the heat of the sun’s rays : circuit stone walls, with low, narrow doors,' 
divided the interior into^difierent apartments, each of which appeared 
to be occupied by the same family ; the number in one was eight, and, 
allowing an average of fdtir in others, it gives forty inhabitants in this- 
lonely retreat amidst the mountain * ^ilds. A place in each, as with 
other oriental dwellings^ is set apajt for the females, and called the 
harem. It has been observed, with some show of justice, that orientals 
are less sensible of the charms of natural scenery than Europeans ; but 
some of these dwellings are most picturesquely situated in wild and' 
solitary glens : their entrance is not unfrequently wholly concealed from 
view by the hardy and umbrageous foliage of the wild fig, the roots of 
which possess the instinctive quality of traversing the rock and following 
its irregularities until they find a sufficiency of soil to nourish them.* 
The darker hues of the herbage around, produced by the ordure of th^fr 
cattle, was frequently the only clue to the existence of these habim* 
tions. But the most singular purpose to which these caverns are 
applied is as places of interment; a portion near the inner extremity* 
was selected, and divided from rest by a wall ; the body was then 
placed therein, and partially covered with«eartb, but no coffin was used, 
’i’liose wh6 were added were deposited in alternate layers, the head of 
one occupying the position of the feet of the other. The custom of 
burying the dead in caves is of great antiqully ; we find mention made' 
of it at the commencement of the records of nloly WriL ’Hie natives 
tell me they have long since abandoned the custom, and theFf dettd ate 
now buried in the same manncf as with other Mahommedans, 

They have, however, on such events, retained a custom now pecutisr 
to Miemf elves : when a near relativa is about to die they send uii| 
coUeei as many bullocks as their means wilt a^dniii ot their purchasing, 
winch, wben^ the event takes place, are slaughtered and sent rdittid thfjr 
lAkghbourhood. 1 was acquidnted with an old mab in Tamaa^ 
had made these preparations irndm* an hnpresston thi^ his Wife 
not suirvive mimy days^ he told me in cioiifidtmce tlM 
alreadyvfilaed hiseyee on a ^etihg<i^ and.imne comely^ * 
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her place ; but an unexpected change toolc place which escaped 
mind in all his calculations — he^died himself, just as bis disconsolate 
widow recovered^ tapay, by the distribution ofvhis cattle, due honpua to 
his memory, 

Jebcl Raggud is de§|itute of other water than that left by the rains 
in the hollo^kVS and c^a^ties of the rocks. The natives have preserved a 
curious tradition respecting the disappearance of one of (lie swamps 
which are formed on iiie loose soil : some cows^ with their tenders, had 
gone to a spot they , had for years been in the habit of visiting ; the 
ground suddenly sank beneath and overwbelmedihem. The hollow is at 
present about 200 feet in depth; it was, 1 have little doubt, one of those 
numerous caverns vvliich everywhere abound im the formation, partially 
covered by a thin layer of earth. 

I kept a register of the climate during the time I remained in these 
mountains. The transitions from heat to cold are sadden in the mom« 
ings and evenings, but . during the day the thermometric range is very 
limited ; in the morning the air continues very cool, until the sun rises 
over the summit of the eastern mountains ; at noon, provided there was 
no wind, which was rarely the case, the lieat of the sun was very con- 
siderable, but the instant it sinks beliLd the western mountains the air 
again becomes cool, lii a' house the transitions would not, of course, 
be so observable ; and I may remark, moreover, that the station which 
I occupied received but for a short period the^un's rays. I found here, 
and on several other visits I mad^^o the mountains, that a superior cur- 
rent of air frequently sweeps down from the higher points in a direction 
quite contrary to the wind prevailing below, which would sink the ther- 
mometer several degrees. It must be observed that ihe climate, besides 
being subjected to these sudden variations, was not wholly free from the 
usual dida|nf<^eable accompaniment of highland regions: the summits of 
the lofty pcaiks obstruct the clouds in their progress, so that from sun- 
shine and cle£ir weather a few minutes brings dense fogs and drizzling 
rain; yetis this more than compensated for by the clear, pure, and 
unclouded atmosphere vve enjoy at others. If possible, the nights are 
more pure than the days ; and the moon’s rays reflected from the smooth 
and grey surface of the granite mountains produce an effect I have 
rarely seen equalled. 

The degree of humidity which was also exhibited after sunset and 
before sunrise (rarely a few degrees above the point of saturation) was 
also very great; our tent in tlie mbVning was usually found wet through, 
apd the grass and bushes were everywhere dripping with moisture; it 
Was impossible to m0ve ^for some hours without getting completely 
drenched. o 

may the hope they will prove of service to future travellers, 

give insertion to a few remarks which suggest themselves to me. 

There are several methods of ascertaining the mean temperature of 
mountain regions, of which the most common are — 

1, .By supposing the heat to decrease at certain rates as we advance 
above the level of the sea. 

By j;j[>e temperature of copious springs, " 

3« By long-continued observations of the thermometer. 

Mine was obsely^ at 9 h. 1dm. a.m. which, by Voh JX* of the 
^-^urgh PhiloBoplucsd Transactions, is tltd hour in the morning when the 
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mean annual temperature takes place ; the mean daily minimum is a 
little below 5 h. a.m., and maximum 2h. 40 m. 

2 had Leslie’s hygrometer, which Daniel recommends to be used at 
2 h. 40 m. This instrument was invented by Professor Leslie, and is by 
some called the Thermometric Hygrometer: its use is to mark the 
difference of temperature produced by evaporationnand is fully described 
in the Encyclopaedia Biritannica. 

I am surprised, considering their extensive utility, that we have no 
well-constructed portable mountain barometer. I had one on this occa« 
sionr constructed by Gilbert: it differed from others in the mode of fixingf 
the zero of the scale ; a screw attached to the lower* part of the bag 
raises the surface of th^ jpercury to this. To prevent, however, the 
frequent accidents which have occurred by its weight breaking 'the tube, 
the instrument was filled at the station where it was required to be used. 
A glass cistern was^affixed to the tube by four steel screws: but the plan 
does not answer — ^the screjws rusted, the glass cylinders snapped, or the 
mercury could not be prevented from escaping. 1 managed, however, 
to use it for ascertaining the daily variations in the height of the column. 
'L'hese were once supposed to be confined to the vicinity of the Equator, 
but they are now known to extend^o every part of the globe, and, accord- 
ing to Humboldt, not only at the level of the sea, but 12,800 feet above 
it. I wished, as more observations were much required, to compare their 
range with that of those cSrefully noted on board the vessel. 

As was my usual custom on such jfmrneys, 1 mixed much with the 
natives, living in their huts with tliei^. Desirous of remaining close to 
their herds on those occasions when they bring them from the plains 
below to browse here, they erect huts of loose stones, neither side of 
which exceeds seven or eight feet; more filthy habitations can scarcely 
be conceived, and they swarm with vermin. Those which are not 
thatched are usually covered with earth, and goats and sheep may fre- 
quently be observed feeding there. The mountaineers inhabiting this 
range are usually of a hardy race, yet, from being so lightly clad, and 
from exposing themselves at all hours to the wind and rain, intermit- 
tent fevers are by no means uncommon among them. Most of the 
cases I saw had assumed the tertian type, and this was the form it took 
whenever those who accompanied me were attacked. 

The result of my inquiries and observations on this range induced me 
to strongly recommend that it should ber selected as a station for the 
troops. How bitterly it is to be revetted that my suggestion was not 
adopted ! the whole of the first detachment, including their officers, 
with the exception of one, died two months lifter they landed ; but the 
second, with better judgment, were at ^ once fharched t oJhe s ummit of 
the mountains, where, until they were* recalled, they enjoyed a cThnate 
equal to that of England, and not a fatal case occurred amidst them. 

Socotra enjoys so many advantages of position, that, now steam-navi- 
gation between the East and West is occupying so much discussion, 
attention has been constantly drawn to it. It lies directly in the route 
of ships coming from the Red Sea, Uie entrance to which it msy be said 
tb command — and also in the track of vessels proceeding from Europe 
to India — advantages which will, in all human probability, at no very 
distant period, compel us agiqi^ to occupy it. 
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DISASTER OP EL HAAIBT. ' ' 

Mr. Editor, have read with great satis&ction the notice of an 
Expedilion to Alexandria, which appeared in the Numbers for January 
and May of your Journal. They evidently proceed from the pen of a 
writer who knows w^at he is about; but they do not give an account of 
the most deeply and painfully interesting portion of the campaign — I 
mean the terrible struggle at or near El Ilamet, which ended in the 
total destruction of Colonel Macleod's detachment. It so happens that 
I have in my possession the journal of a gallant officer who served with 
this detachment, and shared the fate of the survivors of the battle ; and 
though it be thrown into* a shape which m^v'or may not be accounted 
appropriate, according as the reader’s taste shall lean to the light or 
the grave mode of detailing such matters, I think it best to send it to 
you as it is — merely warning you that of the names introduced many 
are avowedly fictitious, though of the details you may rest assured that 
all are candidly stated. It is perhaps needless to add, that the substitu- 
tion of fictitious for real names was meant by the writer as a means of 
sparing the feelings of individuals, who might not perhaps relish his 
remarks on their own conduct, or Vn tlie conduct of their deceased 
relatives. I think that sucfi a course is never a judicious one, because 
when we deal with matters of history our course is plain. But 1 am 
not going to interfere with it in the instance before me. So take the 
journal as I give it to you, and bd thankful. 

, An Old Soldier. 

' { 

JOURNAL. 

The village of El Hamet is situated on the bank of a canal, which, 
when the river is subject to one of its periodical floods, unites the Nile 
with the Lake Edko. On one side a chain of low hills stretches along 
its entire extent ; on the other the ground slopes gently towards a narrow 
belt of desert, which, intervening between El Hamet and the town of 
El Raschid, forms, as it were, a natural defence against tlie approach 
of an enemy from the interior. The village itself consists of about 100 
houses, and is planted in the centre of a ridge, on the only spot where 
the ridge is traversed by a road. There, during the continuance of the 
operations against El Kaschid, a detached force was stationed, as well 
for the purpose of covering m tkc rear the division that was employed 
in the siege, as in order to welcome the Mamelukes, of whose arrival in 
the lines there existed a njpmentary expectation. Indeed, so confident 
was the General commapding on this head, that the niquets received 
ordej^ to-<4»*^ery cautious how they fired after nightmll; and 1 have 
good cause to believe that to the detachment in occupation of £1 Hamet 
instructions of a similar character were given. 

The following narrative commences on the 22nd of April, 1807, on 
which day it was my lot to occupy with my company one of the breach- 
ing batteries that had been thrown up against the town. There had 
been a good deal of firing during the early part of the day, which stj^U 
continued, though with long and increasing intervals, as if guns and 
gunners were growing alike weary of their work — and the Tatter, at 
least, had become anxious for repose. For ourselves, we of the infantry, 
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having had little share in the fa^gue, were more open to the cravings of 
hunger than to the pressure of weariness ; and I and my trusty Subal- 
tern made the best dispositions which circumstances would allow to 
allay them. .Accordingly, under the shelter of our cloaks, and ^ueezed 
as close to the parapet as possible, we eat down knee to knee, having 
each upoii his canteen a piece of salt junk and a biscuit, and each bran^ 
dishing a cfasp-knife in ms hand. 

** Come, Tom/^ said I, eat, drink, and be merry. As soon as this 
liorrible din ceases, we'll have a snooze. They shan’t work me as they 
did last night ; we’re on the right side of the wall for once.’’ 

Hervey, Hervey, my boy,” exclaimed a voice from the outside of 
the parapet, where ar^ypu 7” 

Here,” said 1, peeping from beneath my cloak, and observing the 
Adjutant. “ Here I am. Roster ; but what brings you hitherward 7” 

“ Not curiosity,* you may depend upon it,” was the answer. ” The 
General wants you.” ‘ ^ 

” For what?” asked I, by no means delighted at the prospect of 
being called upon to quit my shelter, and to run the gauntlet of the 
enemy’s fire while proceeding to the General’s tent* “ What does he 
want with me 7” . 

“ He must answer that question himself, ’ replied Roster. “ I only 
know that he sent me to^ bring you to him, and then to relieve your 
company. I suppose you are going t<^e sent somewhere or another— 
perhaps to El Hamet, where there hai^^een some fighting this morning. 

1 saw the ammunition packed and«ready for a start opposite to the 
General’s tent.” 

” Well, Roster, if that be all, you may tell the General he had better 
send off the other comuany at once, and not give me a dance of half-a- 
dozen miles in the dark for no purpose. You may add, that I am on 
piquet; that I came back from escort only last night; that it is not my 
turn for detachment ; and, in a word, that I won’t budge an inch for 
him or anybody. Tell him that, or anything else you please, for go I 
positively will not.” 

“ Pooh, pooh, nonsense man!” replied the imperturbable Adjutant, 
that’s all stuff. What have you got in your canteen 7 Hand it this 
way and let’s try.” And, suiting the action to tlie word, he clapped it 
to his mouth. ” There now,” continued be, after emptying the imple- 
ment of half its contents,—” let’s be off,— ^nd devil take the hindmost.” 
And away we ran as fast as our legs could carry usr— I at least in no 
good humour, and both willing to get beyoqd the line of fire with as 
little delay as possible. ^ i 

On entering the tent I found the General seated by and 

carelessly picking his teeth. Near him was Colonel 1 and half 

reclining on a sort of couch, formed of two or three camp-stools, waa 
I^ord Burghersb, who rested his atm on, the table, hummed Di Tanti 
Palpiiii and beat time with his knife on a plate. ** 

” Havi? you dined, Hervey 7” asked the General. 

«« No, Sir,’? replied I. ” Roster took good care to prevent that ; for, 
hi lugged me off before I could swallow the first morsel of carrion I 
bad put into my mouth.” . ^ ^ ,/j. , 

” Come here, then,” rejoin^ the General, taking up a cold fowl, 
» Y 3 
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the remnants of a tongue, and some bread, which he thrust into my 
havresack. “ That will stay your stomach. Now let’s look at your 
canteen. Not much here, my lad and he proceeded to empty a bditle 
of port into the plug-hole. 

“ Stop, stop. Sir!” said I, there’s rum in it.” Is there 
answered he. ** Never mind that, not the first time you’ve drunk rum 
port, ril be bound and he laughed heartily at his own joke. Now, 
be off to £1 Hamet with all haste, and deliver the ammunition and this 
dispatch to Colonel Macleod ; and, mind me, take most affectionalc 
care of the donkeys— for, strange to say, they are unusually scarce at 
present in this neighbourhood and he laughed again. Very well, 
Sir,” replied I ; and in teii minutes 1 was in fwlf march through the-sand, 
moving towards El Hamet at the probable rate of one mile in an hour. 

There is something unexpressibly solemn in the,ahsolute stillness of 
the desert. On the ocean you arc lonely enough, but the heaving of 
the waters reminds you that Nature still lives ; and a sail from time to 
time descried in the far distance gives assurance that from human com* 
panionship you are not entirely cut off. The wanderer over the barren 
wilderness is very differently situated. There all is loneliness around 
him ; for it is a rcmarkablf fact that, though q multitude be separated 
from you, by ever so narrow an interval, you are not aware of their 
proximity till they meet your eye. On th(^ present occasion, though 
not at first made sensible of ^liese facts (for the commencement of 
the march was enlivened by chirping of millions of crickets, and 
the ear-piercing whistle of the crab-legged beetles* which abound in this 
neighbourhood), they were not slow of forcing tbemselvea upon our 
observation. The mighty silence of the desert gathered strength as 
we went, and was by-and-bye wholly unbroken, save by the dull and 
heavy tread of the soldiers on the sand. Moreover, the sun had long 
set, and the myriads of stars that are visible in this hemisphere seemed 
stniggling to make their way through the pale and sickly mist that 
bounded the horizon on every side, it was impossible not to perceive, 
from the lagging conversation of the men, wlio made their way with 
extreme difficulty and great labour, that the effect of these various in- 
fluences operated painfully upon their spirits. I confess that I fully 
participated in the feeling, while the thought of having been wantonly, 
and out of my turn, thrust upon an unpleasant duty, had no tendency 
to reconcile me to myself or others. I trudged along, therefore, at the 
head of my company, as discontented and moody a man as might be. 
Xt length Vincent, rny Lieutenant, broke the spell. 

** Is this ammunition ^r the Mamelukes demanded he. 

** Donltupkgue me Tom,” .replied I. ” 1 am in a devilish bad 
humour.’* 

Vincent whistled. ** I am glad we are well out of that batterv, any 
how. It was no joke coming off and on guard under such a salute as 
the rascals gave us.” 

Still no reply, and another whistle. 1 took a mouthful of the 
General's mixture. ^ 

Would your honour be pleased to j/int out the road?” said one of 
the corporals. The advance-guard is quite at a nonplmh^' Not a 
word in answer* 
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“ There is no getting through this sand,” observed Vincent. It’s a 
yard deep at the very least, I say, Hervey, is this ammunition for the 
Mjtmelukes V* . , 

Damn the ammunition !’* answered I. ** And damn the sand?* 
added Vincent; ** there’s no bottom to it.” 

** Would yer honour be plased, Captain, for to pint out the road 
we are • 

‘‘ Follow your nose, my man.” 

« Why, Frank, what’s the matter with you ?” said Vincent. “ If you 
will neither point out the road nor tell us where we are going, in heaven’s 
name let us sit down. I am getting heartily tired.” 

“ I neither know no( care where we are.bound to, Tom,” said I. 
** It is quite dark, we are*withoui guides, and whether the ammunition 
finds its way to £l Hamet or the bottom of the Nile, is a matter of as 
much indifference to me as I dare say it is to you,” 

Oh, quite so,” replied he; at the same time laying hold of my can- 
teen and taking a suck.* But what in all the world have you got 
here ? it tastes like nothing in nature except ink and brandy.” 

” You are not far out there, Tom. Ask the General the next time 
you see him, for it is his gift.” m 

“ Come, come, Frank,” rejoined Vincent ; “ there’s no use in being 
sulky ; cast spleen and ill-humour to the winds, and make the best of 
a bad bargain. I say, (kascy,” continued he, addressing himself to a 
tall, swaggering, rollicking Tipperatp^boy, “ tip us a stave— a song 
will cheer us on this dull, dark march.” 

Casey cleared his pipes, and was going to commence, when up 
came Serjeant Taafe from the rear, and, bringing his hand slowly to 
his cap, said, ** Plase yer honour, Master Francis, it’s totally unpossible 
to keep them there donkeys in the ranks. They keeps jumping on one 
another like mad, and otherwise behaving in the most ritous and rum- 
bustical manner. Would yer honour be plased to step to the rear?” . 

I could not refuse to comply with this request, and accompanied the 
Serjeant accordingly ; and sure enough the scene in the rear proved to 
be one of supreme confusion — men and donkeys were mixed together, 
kicking, biting, and pommeling one another with the utmost desperation# 
One animal had been knocked down by a blow from the butt end of a 
musket ; several others, having broken loose, were scampering over the 
plain, while their drivers pursued them ^ifh shouts and yells, though 
not, as it seemed to me, with any strong desire to overtake them. I drew 
my sword, and swore that I would take summary vengeance on the wfao]j0 
crew ; when luckily, perhaps, for them, though not a little to my dismay, 
Vincent arrived with a report, that the advanee had fallen in with some 
cavalry. I formed the party into square, recommended the ifnust prompt 
and vigorous measures for restoring order among the convoy,* and, has- 
tening to the advance, found, sure enough, that a line of mounted videttes 
was in front of them. “ What have we got here ?” demanded I ; fi^r as 
far as the eye could reach the outlines of the figures were discernible. 
“ They must be the Mamelukes,’’ replied Vincent ; ** for you know they 
aie expected,” y ’ 

“ Mamelukes or Turks,” answered I, ” fire at them, fey boys. 
Fire away, ahd keep close till I bring you a support ; and mind, Tokn; 
if they attempt to charge^ get into a circle the best way you can;” ' 
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I hurried back to the rear after uttering these words, aed found that 
the sound of firing had acted upon the rioters like magic. Everything^ 
was steady and in order ; so 1 had but to lead them up ready for fight* 
ing, to the ground which Vincent occupied ; but the advanced guard 
had done the work without us ; and, not content with putting the enemy to 
flight, were blazing av^ay, with might and main, at the ridge from which 
the horsemen had withdrawn. 

By St. Patrick, I have given that fellow bis paise^ anyhow !*’ ex- 
claimed one of the soldiers, as a four-footed animal rolled over. But, 
alas ! it was no Arab cavalier. One of our unfortunate donkeys, having 
taken this direction in his flight, came within the line of Are, and Pat’s 
unerring aim allayed his irregular propensities for ever. Neither was 
further opportunity afforded of exercising his Skill ; the enemy had fled, 
and did not show themselves again till after we had reached our place 
of destination. 

We reached El Hamet about half^past two o’clock, and 1 lost no 
time in reporting myself to Colonel Macleod*. He gave us time only 
to eat a hurried meal, and then directed me to take up a position with 
the whole of my company among the sand-hills in front of the village, 
which I was not to quit until furthei orders. Now 1 plead guilty to 
the charge of having always had a will of my own. A child of the 
regiment, as it were, of which my father had had the command, I had 
been treated by all ranks so kindly, that thd spoiled boy grew up into 
the wayward and petulant youths iVhose sallies, bold as they sometimes 
were, did not excite the ire of wiser and better men ,]vho had known him 
in his infancy. On the other handf^ it is but just towards myself to add, 
that 1 never meant otherwise than kindly by my comrades ; and that the 
men regarded me rather as clansmen regard their chief, than as an officer 
whom by the articles of war they were bound to obey. For several 
of them had been born on my father's estate; two had acted as his 
servants, and one was married to my nurse, Biddy Flanegan, the most 
warm-hearted and attached creature that ever came from the land of 
potatoes. The consequence of all this was, that to disobey orders, 
when they did not happen to jump with my own humours, was a habit 
to which 1 was a good deal addicted ; and that many a time I was saved 
from destruction by the affectionate and kindly feelings of those about me. 
For the men — especially Taafe and MacGrab, my father’s old servants, 
and Darby, Kelly, and Casey,, his people, would have laid down their 
lives for me at any moment ; and as they never called me anything 
ekse than Master Francis, so I admitted them to a degree of familiarity, 
which nothing short of their absolute devotion to myself could have 
warranted : and the feeling which they displayed was to a greater or less 

exteat exhiDileS by my brother-oflicers. Colonel , who commanded 

the regiment, treated me always like a son, though once or twice he 
was obliged to put me in arrest, and threaten to bring me to a court- 
martial. 

I had not a high opinion of Colonel Macleod’s judgment. 1 knew 
that as a regimental officer his character stood high, and that bis cou- 
rage-' was unimpeachable, but I had observed his conduct when at thb 
head of the advance of the army, and it did not please me. He ap- 
peared to be a man incapeitated for separate command in consequence 
of a lack of firmness, which of all qualities ia the most essential«..to the 
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forniaitfon of n petfeot military ctiaracter. if an exigency aroae be never 
leemed to be prepared for it ; and the plan which he formed thiaminiite 
he* abandoned in the next, without there occurring any apparent reason 
for the change. On the present occasion I could not help thinking, that 
to plae# me with my company so far apart from the village, as that no 
communication could be kept up except by occasjpnal patrols, must ex>- 
pose me to the risk of being cut off, as well as put the village itself in 
considerable jeopardy. I determined, therefore, to set his orders at 
nought ; and leaving my Subaltern with the main body under a cluster 
of date-trees, so as to connect my piquet with El Hamet, I took with 
me no more than a single section to occupy the ground pointed out. 
Yet even this arrangctrent was far from reconciling me to the unplea- 
sant nature of my duty ; ) did not know what I was doing, nor could i 
understand either the position or the business of those around me ; fr)r 
tliougli Colonel Macleod had said a great deal about the necessity for 
vigilance, he never once explained from what quarter danger was chiefly 
apprehended, nor said one word as to bis final resolves should the dreaded 
emergency arise. 

I went, as I have just stated, with one section of my company to the 
point, and there took post. Thef%iain body I bad directed to light fires 
and make themselves comfortable as possible ; but this indulgence I 
did not judge it expedient to afford to myself, because I was completely 
isolated. Accordingly Hat down, with my back to a tree, in a very bad 
humour, and in the absence of 8uppe%lfiiade up my mind to console my- 
self with a pipe. I turned up my havresack, and to my great horror 
ascertained that the tobacco was quite wet; nay, more, on further 
examination I discovered that not the tobacco only, but tea, sugar, 
and whatever else had a place in that rude baggage-waggoi^, was 
all saturated. A bottle of vinegar, which to my misfortune I carried 
about with me, had been packed up, at the close of our hasty supper, minus 
the cork; and now the contents were diffused liberally through tU*e 
havresack, and every article within reach had received its share. My 
rage was extreme ; yet I tried to smother it as well 1 could, and applied 
to Seijeant Taafe for the wherewithal to replenish my pipe. 

“ I am sorry to say, Master Francis,” was the reply, “ that it’sa scarce 
harticle just now. This here quid (pointing to a lump on his cheek as 
big as a pigeon's egg) has done duty for three days ; howsomever, if 
your honour chooses,” — and he begpn immediately to empty his jaw, 
an operation that was not to be completed in a moment. 

“ No, no, Taafe,” cried I ; “ many thanks, but I wouldn’t rob you ftr 
the world ; on the contrary, I can supply yAu out of this bag. Thete, 
take it, and fill your jaw with its contents as Aill as it will hold.” Taafe 
took the bag, and, nothing loth, crammed the pickled wejd into his 
mouth; and, in good sooth, the grimaces which he made — the twistings 
and turnings of his lips, as the struggle between the acid and his disincli- 
nation to part with the tobacco went &n, and ceased not, were iruly 
ludicrous. The love for the plant, however, prevailed, as it alvyays 
does ; and by degrees the vinegar lost or seemed to lose its pungency. 

• ” Did the men cook before they marched ?” asked T. 

“.No, Sir,” replied the serjeant ; “ they had the tommy Served 
but no beef.” 

” Ube devil they hadnH !” cned I ; then they shall have beef if there 
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be cow or buffalo in the village, and U can be had for love or money. 
Keep a good look*out in my absence ; and, mark me, should anybooy 
approach your post from the front, fire first and challenge afterwaij^s. 
There’s nothing like the voice of Brown Bess to give warning to those 
behind.” So sajing, I hurried off towards the rear, in the full deter- 
mination of providing the means of sustenance for my men, being well 
aware that nothing tcCids so much as absolute inanition to enfeeble the 
energies, both mental and physical, of those who labour under it. 

It was necessary that 1 should pass through Vincent’s bivouac ; and, 
as I approached it, £ was not less pleased than surprised to hear a welU 
known voice say, in a merry mood — “ Come, come, Tom ! — cheer up, 
cheer up! — you're a glass too low; these are thirsty times, so off with 
your grog. For me Pm as dry, to speak prafessionally, as a hap'orth 
of remainder biscuit. 

** But dry or wet, 1 shall never forget, • 

The christening of little Joey. 

Fall de rail— tall— lall.*^ 

“ My friend Parings the commissary,” cried I, pushing forward to 
the fire beside which he and Vincent were sitting ; in the name of 
patience, what brings you hither? 1 thought you had gone off for 
supplies.” ^ ^ 

“ So I did,” replied Parings ; ** but at El Raschid an order met me 
to bring the provisions here, and here they seem likely to remain. 
Three camels and their drivers hayc taken French leave already, and 
more bid fair to follow. There'k* something going on which 1 don’t 
understand, for the Arabs are flying in all directions.” 

“ Let them fly,” answered I ; “ what’s tliat to us ?, However, I am 
glad 1 have met you, Jack, for the deuce a morsel have we in the shape 
of rations.” 

Haven’t you, my dear fellow?” replied Parings ; ” then, by Jupiter, 
ou shall not long complain of that grievance. Hark'ee,’’ continued 
[le, addressing himself to one of his officials, Captain Hervey have 
a barrel of beef, a cask of rum, and half-a-dozen bags of biscuit. And 
for yourself, Frank,” looking at me, sit you down here. There’s a 
famous pig’s head in the pot, and it will be smoking before us in the 
twinkling of a bed-post." 

There had been a time when a pig’s head would have been as much 
of an abomination to me s^8 to any faithful descendant of our father 
Abraham; but that time was pR8t.« Short. commons and hard work do 
wonders in the way of curing a Sickly appetite; indeed, I question 
whethejT Dr. Jephthson himself could prescribe anything more efficacious 
to his patients than a week or ten days at the outposts of an army 
which depe^ddior all its supplies jon a fleet at a great distance. My 
antipEthies, accordingly were all forgotten, and, ordering a serjeant to 
see that rations were delivered to the men, I placed myself, with hearty 
good will, between Vincent and^ the commissary, neither of whom did 
greater justice to the kingly dish than I, of all pork- haters avowedly 
the most determined. Nor did our jollification end there. Parings 
produced a case of excellent cigars, with liquor both good and abundant ^ 
and a merrier trio than we were that night has seldom collected in a 
bivouac. The commissary, indeed, became ere long quite uproarious ; 
not that he was drunk, for we were too npar the enemy to pass the lir.e 
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of «elf>coDtrQl,but he told stories, cracked jokes, and sang songs, till tJl 
was blue again. One of the latter I recollect perfectly, and it is a gny 
old English carrol 

Of all the brave birdy that ever I gee. 

The owl is the fairest in every degree ; 

For all the day long she sits on a tree, 

And when the night comes away flies she. 

Tu whit, tu whoo, tu whit, tu wnoo, ^ 

This song is well sung 1 say to you ; 

And he is a knave that drinks not now — 

Nose, nose, nose, nose— 

And what gave you that jolly red nose ?’* 

What cared wq, having got into this vein, for provisions, piquet, 
Mamelukes, Turks, Colonel Macleod^ Wc laughed, chatted, 
sang, and roared, like mhn who knew not anxiety, and might have con- 
tinued to do so a great deal longer, had I not been all at once made 
aware that we had not all the mirth to ourselves. I started to my feet 
in absolute dismay, when twenty or thirty voices joined our chorus — 

“ Nose, nos^, nose, nose,— 

And what gave you that jolly red nose?’* 

“MacGrab, you rascal!” cried I, “recognising the tones of my 
hopeful valet among the restj# “ where arc you ? AVhat are you 
about?” • 

Cinnamon and ginger, nutmegs and cloves, 

And they^ave me this jolly red nose,” 

answered the rogue, with perfect ndq^ihalance, and singing lustilv. 

“ AVas there ever such a scene?” cried I, now thoroughly alarmed. 
“ Macleod will be upon us as sure as fate, and then woe to him who is 
found napping. § Hie to the piquet, Vincent, and see that all is right. 
I must stop these revellers,” 

Vincent hurried off as I desired, while I took the round of his bivouac, 
where, sure enough, everything presented the appearance of ample 
courage, plenty of the good things of life, and no lack of the very 
highest humour. Camp-kettles were boiling everywhere on fires, round 
which the soldiers were clustered, each with a tin in his hand liberally 
supplied with grog, and the songs, and jokes, and conversation, as if 
borrowed from those of their superiors, were all of the most boisterous, 
albeit nowise unbeseeming. Ye*t I felt that it was necessary to throw a 
wet blanket over it; and 1 did so. The men were too well aware of the 
nature of their own position, as well as^ too thoroughly convinced that 
1 would not wantonly interfere wijlf their mirth, not to obey me readily. 
They restrained their joyous huffiours, ate their suppers and drank their 
grog Quietly, and then lay down. In a faw minutes the stillness waa 
that of the grave. 


[To bo coptinued.] 
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THIS DAYS OF THB VOLUNTEERS. 

[The late reduction of the Yeomanry, and, we must infer, the pro- 
spective annihilation of that useful and constitutional force, would 
seem to enhance thew value of an institution which was called into 
existence by patriotism, and is about to be extinguished by parsimony. 
The retrospect drawn in such true and touching terms in the following 
sketch, although limited to a particular district, may be said to represent 
the spirit which animated this country from one extremity to the other, 
at the period in question. It also exhibits, in a cdtrect and striking 
light, the collateral benefits produced by the jMictical influence of the 
Volunteer Associations upon society and civilization. — £d.] 

I ■ . « 

Frequently, about the commencement of the present century, the 
reports of the French having invaded, or being on the eve of invading, 
this country, resounded through the land, and agitated the people in an 
unprecedented degree. Not only did these alarms reach persons at the 
head of affairs, or who possessed the best means of ascertaining their 
truth, and the magnitude of the threatened dringtr, but wherever news- 
])apers sped, or hearsay could be wafted, whatever .was most dreadful 
or conjecturable penetrated and was retransmkted with a strength and 
weight that increased and accum(l[afted at a rate proportioned to the 
distance at which the parties were placed in relatiop to the fountain of 
information. I propose to give as faithful a picture of the excitement 
which prevailed at that peri<^ as my opportunities for observation, my 
memory, and my pen, can furnish. And I am sure, if I can impress 
upon my narrative but a slight degree of the animation which ought to 
belong to the subject, not only will it engage a heartfelt interest on the 
])art of the reader, taking it merely as a stirring and descriptive story, 
but present an example which, at the present and at all future times, 
ought to be regarded with admiration, hope, and a patriotic spirit of 
rivalry. In this attempt my safest course will be to confine myself to 
those scenes and occurrences of which I was an immediate witness, 
presuming that a circumstantial account of what transpired, even within 
a narrow section of our loyal and chivalrous territory, may stand as a 
specimen that is illustrative of tjie whole. 

In 1805 twelve summers had shbn^upon me, and, therefore, it may 
be /airly presumed that I retain a lively recollection of the state of 
feeling and style of conduct £hat pervaded the immediate neighbourhood 
of my home at that remarkable epoch ; and as that home was situated 
in a gpquesterelTcorner of the Western Lowlands of Scotland, within 
a few miles *of the expanded Clyde, though before it can properly be 
called the ocean, the reports of French invasion, like every other news, 
never reached us until they wei*i charged with all the accessories of 
alarm which it was possible to imagine; not only because they bore the 
colourings which uncertainty allowed the ardent minds of a simple and 
intelligent peasantry to bestow on them, but because we dwelt upon a • 
coast, and utmost upon the very margin of a magnificent crescent-bay, 
,|^re a fleet of a thousand sail might ride at anchor, and land an 
hfipiense army. A short description of *our parish, and also ol^the 
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preciw situation of my &ther‘8 house, may serve to give effect to some 
of the succeeding details. 

•The parish of — - occupies two extensive ridges, which, in a tamer 
country,, would obtain the name of mountains. These, with their 
mtervening and adjacent valleys on the water of-—, form what niay 
dI termed the ground-plan of the whole. The ^eam alluded to may 
M said, iildeed, to divide, by an impartial and equal process, this 
Specified territory. It runs preeisely from east to west ; and though, at 
the higher boundary of the parish, it consists of a series of waterfalls, 
occasioned by the rugged uplands, which interrupt the view of all who, 
from the lower dis^ict, turn their eyes towards the interior, its channel, 
ever after, till losing itself in the sea, maintains the moderate and 
measured course of desdent which the character of a gentler scenery 
and gradual declivity allows. It also happens that the lateral ridges 
spread and declindas they approach the coast, till they terminate at the 
lower extremity in a number of lessening eminences, into which the 
long and majestic sweep bf the hills divides at last. 

Now, the inhabitants of this picturesque parish-*-whether they dwell 
in the peaceful and neat village that is pitched upon a bank of land 
within the embrace of a curv<;i*ure of the stream, which, from its 
peculiar shape, is calMd the Crooks or upofh the tops and sides of the 
ridges, or in the adjacent valleys— can, with scarcely a single exception, 
behold the far-rolling Clfie, without stepping many yards’ length from 
their thresholds. Imagine, then, whiA sort of alarms and speculations 
were likely to fill tlm bosoms of these homedoving people, when two or 
three of them might meet togethei'and comment on the fresh tidings, 
which bad, perhaps, but a few hours before, reached them from afar, 
from London, through the domestics of Captain D , the only in- 

habitant of the parish who treated himself to a metropolitan newspaper ! 
Tliese speculations generally consisted of improvements upon the 
exaggerations just promulgated, and were most effectively transmitted 
from one to another of the church-goers on the Sabbath, in the interval 
between the morning and afternoon services. The knots of whispering 
politicians that might be seen studding the churchyard in these days, 
had an appearance not more perfectly rustic than eager for informa- 
tion, while every member of each group was sure to carry to his own 
fireside all that he had heard, there to be farther re-enlarged. The 
Sabbath, indeed, and the spot, as well ad the parties that were thus 
connected with reports that were^^iMAetimes direful and sometimes the 
theme of triumph, tended to give emphasis and importance to the con- 
ceptions oiF a people so single-hearted, imaginative, and ardent as the 
well-educated peasantry of Scotland are allowed to be. Then think, I 
say, what must have been their comnfents and conjectures, When, «n an 
unrestricted evening, they met in little groups on the hill-sid^s or in the 
vales, and speculated, while casting their eyes to the west, where, before 
the sun again rose, a mighty flotilla might be spread ! Nay, like.ypld* 
fire, more than once the rumour ran at niidnigbt, that the enemy waii in 
the bay, and landing myriads of troops, nothing short of bloodshed and 
insatiable rapine being the evils immediately looked for. A^d 
on one of these occasions, the only cause of alarm hadi'^'en taken 
from a moonlight glimpse of a few smuggling craft from the Western 
Islands, that had stealiliily stbod in for the bay to land d quantity of 
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illicit whisky, yet nothing less than the morning sun could dissipate the 
delusion. 

It was in 1B05, 1 believe, that some of tbe most active preparatio;ps 
were made, or were reported to be made, by the French, for ^e 
avowed purpose of invading great Britain. The flotilla at Boulogne 
was said to be greatly increased, and an army of 100,000 well-disciplined 
troops, put under the^ommand of an able Genera], it was added, were 
constantly kept in readiness to step on board, and be wafted, in a 
marvellously short space of time, to our peaceful shores. But such was 
the dread lest our country, which had been so long unprofaned by 
foreign foes, should be thus visited, and such the patriotism and spirit 
of resistance which animated the people, that the ndthber of volunteers 
trained to military service speedily amounted to 300,000. My native 
parish, of course, furnished its quota ; and to the organization and early 
history of this corps the following particulars principslly relate. 

Here it may be remarked that the young of the present day cannot 
experience anything like an adequate conception of the ardour and the 
sacriflees that were witnessed at the period referred to ; nor, indeed, 
is it possible that they ever shall, until they behold the hearths and 
the altars of a patriotic and uncopquered people threatened with 
immediate and foreign violation. Even my ovvyi recollections, I find, 
require to be wooed and set in order, to be buttressed by recalling 
a number of enfeebled associations, before L can luring home to my 
heart with a tolerable degree of^^fneslmess and fixedness the incidents, 
the cast of features, and the spirif which distinguished “ The Days of 
the Volunteers.” I begin at my father’s house. 

For several centuries my predecessors had been fanners, and during 
the greater and latter portion of that time they had rented the same 
lands which niy father occupied, with credit to themselves and benefit 
to the community. Indeed, the result of their united and persevering 
industry and thrift was the purchase, by my father, of a large extent of 
moorland, a good many miles inland from the place where they had 
“ feathered their nest,” as the provincial phrase goes. This lay on 
the southern slope of the southernmost ridge of hills that guarded the 
intersecting stream already mentioned. Here my father was born, and 
here, not many years ago, he died. This was the spot which he and 
his offspring regarded with far more fond attachment and delight than 
any acquired property situated elsewhere ; and here it was that, out of 
five sons, four of them at one lim^belonged to our parish volunteers, 
each of them entering the service witti alacrity and enthusiasm, though 
the years of the youngest, ^t the time he dunned the red coat, scarcely 
enabled him to shoulder his^musket. 

Well do 1 remember the day, or rather the affecting evening hour, 
when“1n family conclave, my eldest brother devoted himself and was 
consecrated by his parents to the oflice of defending his native land. 
It was immediately after Govenynent had called for a speedy cnlarj^e- 
ment of the volunteer force, and when the threatened danger seemed to 
be most imminent. The solemnity of which I speak took place on a 
Sabbath just after the whole family had gathered and coin|)Osed „ 
tlieuAelvei^round the cheerful kitchen hearth, as was our wont on the 
sacred day, but never more sedately and thoughtfully than on tlie 
occasion 1 speak of ; for none of us bad ever known a season pf such 

, e ' 
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unusual importance in tlie annals of our parish. Even in his afternoon 
discourse of tliat same day, our venerable pastor liad addressed himself 
e:tplicit]y and wholly to the signs and the exigencies of the time, and^ 
with more than his usual fervour, pathos, and eloquence, he had striven 
tp spirit on his flock to active and immediate measures. 

« Wastjp not your hours, my dear children and brethren/' said he, 
in vain laments and speculations, but rather, in the scourge that 
menaces us, recognise the teachings of a Father, who wills that we 
should be tried, that those who are at ease and falsely secure in Zion 
may be aroused, and that the pious may be invigorated in their pilgrim- 
age to heaven. This is not the season when glad tidings from earthly 
potentates are proclaii^if\pd. We must reVerse the language of the 
prophet, and turn our ploughshares into swords, and our pruning-hooks 
into spears. The Corsican threatens ; he may be within our gates ere 
another moon lightens our land. Were I of the young or the robust, 

1 would respond to my, beloved Sovereign’s call, and buckle on the 
weapons of war without a day’s delay. I would come, if the danger 
required it, to this watch-tower for heaven’s King, wearing the insignia 
and the accoutrements of mortal conflict, knowing that he well serves 
God who strenuously s^nd faithfulTy loves apd defends his neighbour and 
his country. But, though stricken in years, I will not, if life and health 
be vouchsafed to me, be mere looker-on. Let my equals in age, the 
ciders of the congregation, assemble /with me in this sacred house to- 
morrow, and take counsel together. * It is not property, nor limb, nor 
life, nor name, nonnation, that are^alone in jeopardy, but our religion.” 

In this strain did the holy and zealous man address his flock — mdig-: 
nant, tender, and magnanimous by turns — arousing all who heard him 
to an unwonted pitch of virtuous enthusiasm. On the preceding day 

Captain D , who was the principal proprietor in the parish, had 

convoked a meeting of the able-bodied inhabitants, and appealed to 
them, though in a different, yet in a harmonious manner, as became an 
old military oflicer. But the veteran’s address required to be backed by 
our revered pastor, as was most effectually dune ; for before another week 
elapsed many in the parish were not only in heart, but in habit, volun- 
teer-recruits. • 

But to return to my father’s fireside, Robert,” said he to the eldest 
of his children, ** what think you of it?” — alluding thus indefinitely in 
point of words to that which eve^ one present feit'to be sufficiently 
W'ell understood to require a cUfier or fuller description. My mother 
spoke first, and interposed something like a doubt respecting the suit- 
ableness of the discussion for the sabbath,* though, perhaps, her main 
design was to evade its probable termination. But she was instantly 
silenced by my father’s announcement that the sabbath would ndt pro- 
tect us against the usurper and the infidel’s invasion, “ Will you, Ro* 
bert,” continued he, ” fight for our ki^^dred and country, our heritage 
and religion ?” I shall be a volunteer,’* was the firm and phnnpt 
reply. And I — and I-«and I,” were the rapid sequences of the three 
junior striplings, who were divided from the eldest by slight and gradual 
stages in the matter of years. But the strongest ebiotion oj^nmA pur 
father’s deliberate and resolved declaration, when he add^— also 
shall be of the armed host;” for she, whom it most concerned, arose to 
withdraw, only able to articulate, And I am to be a widow and child- 
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less." No, Marion,” my father rejoined, ** you and our youngeat 
will tend our flocks, and have a home for the survivors when they return 
from battle.’* Thus ended that evening’s colloquy, on which the simale 
but overcharged bosoms of a united family, who spoke, under the in- 
fluence of solemnized and exaggerating fancies, mingled their yearning 
and patriotic emotion^ in a manner not more alien to their ordinary 
intercourse and style of speech than illustrative of the spirit that pre? 
vailed at the beginning of ” The Days of the Volunteers.” 

If I remember aright, in tlie seU-same week tliat thus commenced, 
above fifty of the likeliest men and youths of our parish enrolled them- 
selves as volunteers. Only two of my brothers, however, at this early 
date joined tlie corps; more matured reflection, and our mother's tears 
rendering a greater sacrifice at the time unadvi$able, at least as regarded 
the most efficient of the armed volunteer associations of that period ; 
for I must not neglect to do my father’s courage and cbnsistency justice, 
and to state that he was as good as his first declaration professed, be- 
coming an early and strenuous supporter of th^ reverend and venerable 
Dr. B— -, our beloved minister, at the Monday meeting named from the 
pulpit. Net were there fewer than thirty grey-headed men in this asso- 
ciation of ancients, some of whom, tl ough hale, could number more 
than threescore and ten winters. This corps took to themselves the 
imposing title of '' The Army of Reserve,” but the wags of the parish 
dubbed them ** The Hams,” in allusion, 1 l^liele, to the sort of domestic 
warfare, or guardianship rather, vH^ibh they were most likely to exercise. 
Their armour consisted of spears or pike| of vast dimensions in point 
of length. Nor did this association^^xhauro the whole of our pugnacious 
Tepresentatives ; for a goodly number, of boys of an^ge like my own, 
incontinently imitated their elders and their betters in everything which 
their rivalship could reach. These were called “ The Wee (little) Vo- 
lunteers,” who played at soldiers with marvellous dexterity, especially 
in marching and countermarching^their wooden muskets and tin bayo- 
nets being, as in the case of other pretenders, more formidable to the 
eye than effective in action. But i have not yet enumerated or de- 
scribed all the associations that handed in my native parish for the 
public safety, though those now mentioned were the only protectors who 
took to themselves the armour of the battle-field. 

There was at the time I speak of— the time of intensest alarm— an 
association of an anomalous k\tid, and which might appropriately be 
called ‘‘ The Army of Totals.” Tlh&l^co consisted of old and young — 
I may say that it embraced men, wolSti^n, and children ; in short, it 
partook of all those who were capable of any exertion, and who had not 
enlisted themselves among the fighting volunteers. This heterogeneous 
army^was coniitituted in the following manner and for the fdlowing 
purposesw ** 

As it was thought probable that an invading power might land on the 
adjacent coast, the most influe.aiial flieti in roe parislt, as did those in 
the adjoining districts, went from house to house, and put it to men and 
Women how and what they were likely or willing to do in the case of 
8uq||^n emergency. It was at the same time intimated that, to oiit off' 
the supply which the enemy might require, all the grain and provi^ 
sions which coqld" not be conveyed to the interior would have to be 
burned by the inhabitants themselves, while the cattle aud fiockf 
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have to be driven towards the moors and other inacoesstble pari» of the 
country. “ Whether will you be a burner, a pioneer, a carrier, or a 
driver were the questions that the honest men propounded to every one 
wno was unable or unwilling to carry arms, and the answers were re^ 
gularly taken down, that it might be known what and who were to bb 
calculated upon. Was that not a strange time, ^hen such a rural and 
peaceful {a)pulation thus distributed and organized themselves? And 
may we not demand of the scoffer at dur national valour, or of him who 
ridicules the ardour of an untrained and inexperienced peasantry, how 
was suck a people as now described to be vanquished and permanently 
subdued? , 

Such were the volunteer associations that instantly started into acti«> 
yity in our sequestered* Und once tranquil parish. In truth it was a 
strange time, yet one which it is impossible for a native of these king* 
(loms to regard without lofty emotions of gratulation and pride. How. 
changed was the aspect which it gave, even to every-day life, compared 
to a period of profound te^ose! At first, from Monday to Saturday, 
whatever might be the ordinary pursuits of the parties, or the state of 
the weather, there might be seen, during a portion of almoiiH^mry ^y, 
squads of robust and promising yj»ung men parading and manoeuvring 
away at the command of a driller, “ The Army of Keserve” was for a 
time equally on the alert with their juhiors, nor were the signs of the 
times less characteristically manifested by “ The Wee Volunteers the 
various associations finding ample stpf>e for their evolutions within the 
pleasure-grounds of Captain JP -> — ■ ; and while he commanded the most 
efficient corps, and Sis son ww at tlie head of the juveniles, the Rev. Dr. 
JB— , with unsijrpassed zeal, was the leader of “ The Hams.*' 

Rapid and wonderful was the progress which all who were skilled in 
military affairs allowed that these different bodies made in the art of 
war. To be sure, “The Wee Volunteers,*' though profuse in point of 
ornamental mimicry, were chiefly celebrated for their buoyancy of spirit- 
at that period ; yet some of them in after years won the laurels of con- 
querors. The Army of Reserve’* was, considering all circumstances, 
not less worthy of being complimented, for, though the light-headed 
might ridicule them, there was a view in which their zeal should have 
been most warmly applauded and touchingly regarded. Was it not 
curious— was it npt affecting to see these ancitnU^ many pf whom had 
never beheld a regiment of soldiers in tl^r lives, all 9k once assume a 
uniform which Core a military signydhd submit to be paraded and exer- 
cised like youAg recruits ? The^f^^ctionary who put our parish Hwm 
through their facings happened also to ad^«a singular character to the 
submission and the studies of these fathers of the people. He was an 
old soldier, and a man of the most irregular habits. He had served itt 
the American war, and was mmus a leg ; he was also as greaf a braggfi'^ 
dooio and tyrant, where his authority extended, as drunkenness and a 
little brief occasional power woukl allovvi^ True, it was no easy mailer 
fqjr any one, and particularly such an irritable old coxcomb as Andrew 
Macbride happened to be, to set in »ray and reduce to military 
formity ihe movements of a corps where the 
jointed had to /pH in with the spindle-shanked and pot^belliw mm 
lustily did he lecture and chafe them; not 'forgetting tite 
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in the course of hU vocation had often bestowed somewhat im^cUeisly 
on the old serjeant the weight of spiritual dUcMine. 

But I must not longer mix up the story of our volunteers with any 
notices but such as relate to the efficient corps that was generally meant 
by the distinctive name ; for, not to speak of their superior value, they 
alone survived the ei^remc excitement which attended theijr organixa* 
tion, and the most alarming reports of invasion. In after years, when 
similar rumours were propagated, the people had nearly relapsed into 
their wonted security, regarding them as matters of course, as a worn- 
out tale, or as sufficiently provided against by the wisdom of their 
rulers and the strength of our armies at home and abroad. Accordingly 
the carriers^ the drivers, the pioneers, the burners, the juveniles^ and 
the reserve, were ere long but the themes of gossip, and nothing remained 
amongst us of all these warlike symptoms, but the more perfect and 
regularly-embodied corps, cherished and favoured by Cfbvernment wiiether 
when denominated volunteers or a local militia. 

The patriotic feelings, the apprehension of danger, and the sense of 
duty, which at iirot induced many a young man to offer himself as a 
mSuary^Ticrender of his hpme, his neighbourhood, and liis countr)^, 
happily, when the excitement that originally had been most stimulating 
bad subsided, acquired other adjuncts which leht zest and support to 
the volunteer system. It was indeed impossible for a number of per- 
sons, who belonged to a limited ^ircle, and whose grade in life and habits 
of thinking were much akin, to Ousociate frequently and regularly upon 
the same concern, without originating new ties and sentiments of cor* 
diality of an enduring and somewhat exclusive nature. The very exer- 
cises necessary to be studied and oft repeated, to go Ho farther than the 
uses of a manly pastime, had their peculiar and salutary results. Flay- 
ing at soldiers was a phrase sufficiently appreciated in our parish : a 
sort of play, however, which was always considered to have a rationed 
purpose — that could never dwindle into frivolity, nor disturb the com- 
forts of domestic life, nor be regarded with disrespect by any class of 
the community. Besides the ties in life, and the creation of an attract- 
ive and rational pastime, the improvements which military exercise and 
discipline conferred on national manners were very observable. The 
gait and beaming which was tlius lent to the most uncultivated rustics 
were indications of more extensive benefits than at first may be con- 
templated. Ho».' often have cl ^en my brothers, with some of their 
fellow volunteers, congregate in mjufjither s barn, and .disport them- 
selves in military exercise, to the entertainment of old and young, male 
and female, and to their*' own advantage! Be assured the practice 
^hich these homely ddlHngs imposed upon each man in bis turn, 
mefsly in the matter of giving tfie word of command, was not entirely 
fruitless of good. The loud laugh, or the lesson that was bestowed 
according to the accuracy of the pairties-— say of the temporary officer 
^whether it regarded the prefision ot bis bye, tlie modulations qf his 
voice, or the tension and septentiousness of bis words*— did not go for 
nothing, At any rate the combined influences of the volunteer system 
conferrej^pon society a peculiarly interesting and valuable cliaractei'. 
There Was, however, one special concomitant belonging to ** The Days 
of the Volti^teerei*^ as experienced io many a district, but perhaps no- 
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»]ian» fai • mow wmatkable maaiiAr th«n ilk tuy nfethre public biltoh it 
is extremely delightful te commemorate. ' 

•We hadf in like manner, as there is in every considerable section o( 
society, in our parish several sprightiy, ingenious, ahd talented fom$ 
men, though only artisans or cultivators ot the soili who Were sure to 
take the in every new enterprise, and who in tio very remote de'gtee 
trod in the steps of thrir betters, or of diosC who enjoyed superior 
opportunities in various branches of knowledge and elegant acquire* 
meats. We had not only amongst us poets and portrait-painters ; but 
imturalists, astronomers, casuists, and polemical writers. Politics and 
liberalism, excepting in the case of a poor worthless body— -a starved 
tailor*— who laboured te jpropagate the doctfineS of the French revolts 
lionary school, and who called himself one of the Friends of the 
people’’ (save the^mark !), had not yet agitated our loyal parish. But of 
all the acquirements of which we could boast, none was so remarkable 
as our taste and talent in vocal music. The truth is, that Dr. B— , 
our worthy pastor, who frequently solaced himself by discoursing with 
his violin, had been at great pains to improv«^ the psafm{i(|£J(^^ 
church, and had educated a band that probably could nofat that time 
be surpassed by any similar body in tlm papital of the kingdom. It 
was so excellent as tolbreed a sort of schism in the parish ; for some of 
the most old-fashioned of^the adherents of the Covenant denounced the 
innovation as a remnant of Popery, land either absented themselves 
from the church on this account altogether, or kept their lips sealed 
during the psalm-singing — afraid qf joining in a profanation. But 
who could have conjectured that these prejudices were utterly to be put 
to flight by the introduction of the volunteer system and its accompani- 
ments ? Yet it was so, and thus it was 
No sooner was the association in question organized than our gifted 
and gallant lads bethought themselve^ of an instrumental band for the. 
performance of military music and spirit-stirring marches, to grace and 
elevate the character of our volunteer corps: And now the enlightened 
interpreters of the purposes and beauties of church melody, feeling the 
value of the accident, speedily and munifleentiy seconded the tasteful 
enterprise; thus carrying oif the laurels on the subject that had occa- 
sioned a split amongst the zealous ; for it was now conceded that that 
which invigorated and sublimated tlie hearts of the people in the cause 
of an eartoiy prince’s soldiery bou^ nbt be unbecoming as a hand- 
maiden of devotion in the good Aglit of faith. In these circumstances 
funds were not wanting to procure competent teachers and the necessary 
instruments ; while the rapid advancement ^which was made in their 
new studies by our arefent lads soon commanded the universal adiqira*^ 
tion, delight, and wonder of the dullest amongst us. • 

What a drumming and fifing, bugling and braying, was there seni 
forth over hill and dale, by (hese i^Foriqers in the course of their prap* 
risings, evening after evening I Crowds or groups of the people 
be seen here and there| at these touching seasons, listening with inteiise 
and unalloyed delight, as well as boastFal exultation, to 
hand. There were few in the pariah who had not some parrit^ipr fri^, 
iqr lover, or son, or brother, whose skill was remarkable in the 
Without exaggeration, at least, I can attest that never did the mel^g 
U. 9; JovoN, No« 116, Jolt, 1838, Z 
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and arouaing power of music appear to me . to be more signally felU 
On, no other occasions has my own bosom experienced such titmultuous 
emotions as in those seasons of my young romance^ when of a summer's 
eve our sprightly youths, parading in the embowered privacy of their 
Captain’s pleasure-ground, drew from their instruments tensest notes, 
to be borne or echoech through the quiescent air, or upon the breeze to 
every nook, and vale, and Arae, for miles around. 1 know that the 
melody failed not to sweep with swelling or fitful cadence over the 
uplands, and athwart the hill side, where stood my father’s house, and 
to touch some bosoms within the precincts of that sanctuary of love and 
virtue with many an undefinable but ennobling impulse. The resound- 
ings through the woods, stnd the echoings from rock to rock, that I 
have listened to, times without number, in those days, and in those 
peaceful retreats, have often, in my latter history, when 1 was alone, ot 
among strangers, or care-worn, or discomfited in spirit, sped over the 
interval, and thrilled within the secret chambers of my nature some sen- 
timent long unstrung, making me partake of &ie pristine enjoyment-— 
conscious assurance of the identity affording a satisfaction, perhaps, 
nbf fess gratifying than the recollected pleasure itself. 

Such an era as the one I am descritling necessarily, in such a locality 
as that of my native parish, brought to light tnany points and singu- 
larities of character, which in the ordinary history of a rural population 
could never have been discovere4* it would be inexcusable in this 
hasty record to overlook the Captain’s hearty and unlimited patronage 
in behalf of his men ; for he was not only their considerate commander, 
and a brother soldier, but he took a fatherly interest in the welfare of 
each and all of them. It was not that he continued to be the most 
regular, assiduous, and earnest in bis duties, or that his lady presented 
tlie corps with a stand of colours on the day that the men first paraded 
in full uniform, or that his daughters made with their own hands, and 
bestowed on each of the volunteers, a couple of flannel vests, in anti- 
cipation of a hard winter's oampaign ; or that, whenever the inclemency 
of jLhe weather was the cause of unusual discomfort on drill and field- 
days, he treated them at his own hall-door with such refreshments as 
intimated how peculiar and sound wasithe character of bis regard. He 
was more than all this to them ; and, though I cannot adduce a suffi- 
ciently expressive picture of the many nameless and delicate passages 
of his kindness' u may with per(^ct truth be declared that he took a 
special interest in their private histdryjrom that time forward. If any 
poor man among his numerous tenantry had a son belonging to the 
volunteers, this was an argument in his favour that was sure to com- 
mand from the Captain substantial and lasting favours. 

And here I cannot but take notice of the saddest episode of any in 
tlie history of our volunteers, or, indeed, of a public nature, that I ever 
witnessed in the district. It jrill also serve to illustrate the Captain’s 
<diaracter, as well as the sentiments of the community at that extiaor-« 
dinary period. 

It was not to be expected that, of a corps so numerous as that of our 
.vohinteeiK ^^>7 considerable length of time could elapse before 
.some of tltom should be called away from this scene of anxiety and 
^sriion* Sutf for the first twelve mopths after they had been 
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bodiedrfiOt A single gap was thus pi!<oduced in their original complsnienl. 
It becatiijS 4 therefore, a subject of no slight concenit when the ftril 
breach by death occurred in their ranks* >4 

James Moreton was the eldest son of one of the Captain^S tenantry* 
and died of a lingering decline. For months, however, after this foUa- 
cious disease had fastened upon him, he continued to attend every drill. 
He had been a robust young man, and was one of the most enthusiastic 
of our volunteers ; and he seemed to refuse to be overcome by the fell 
enemy. It was pitiful to see how he strove to go through the neces^ 
sary manoeuvres, when he had not the strength to handle his arms with 
certitude, — so eager was hb to keep by his comrades. At length, it 
being in summer, he was^only able to march *witb them to the exercise* 
ground, and then leave the ranks till the drum beat for their return to 
the village. Bul^ neither few nor vague were the inquiries nor the 
attentions to which he was subjected, during the interval, while reclined 
upon the rustic seat in J;he neighbourhood of the volunteers, where a 
group of the old and young spectators never failed to surround him ; 
nor was the Captain’s device, of making his men perforintj^gi^jgig^ 
interesting evolutions within the close inspection of the inv^d, the least 
delicate of those passages of kindness. Bu| this was not all ; for James 
Moreton had in his commanding officer a daily visitant, and a never- 
failing giver ; and, ere tl|p close of the last dark scene of mortality, he 
blessed the dying volunteer with the,a$riurance that his father, who was 
a poor man and a widower, should neter be turned out of the farm. 

But what 1 have chiefly upon my^eart, with respect to the first de- 
parted of our volunteers,' is to speak of his funeral. As already men- 
tioned, James Mdreton’s death formed the earliest breach in the corps; 
the people were enthusiasts in everything connected with the establish- 
ment ; and, when it was proposed by the Captain that the burial should 
be conducted according to military etiquette, the idea was cordially and 
generally approved of. Was it not strange that such an innovation 
should be tolerated among this primitive and simple-hearted com- 
munity? But these were the days of the volunteers,” when the sym-' 
pathies of all, wliether of a gladsome, magnanimous, or distressful kind» 
were in unison or borne along with the ideas of the country's defence 
and renown. That the bereaved father, however, who was a plain, staid 
man, should have acceded to the extraordinary propos^ afforded also a 
striking instance of how speedily §cid ^completely we soldier-system 
might be engrafted upon the most retired peasantry. Here was the 
most solemn duty that falls to the lot of man^to perform to man, which, 
even among the Presbyterian austere simplicitiee, is one of simplest— 
according to its usual performance in Scotland — about to be disthi** 
guished by many formalities and much parade, in a comer of the land 
where no such thing had ever been witness^ by any of the living 
generation, merely because Jhe whole pqpulation had put on, if not^tbe 
soldier’s uniform, at least the feelings and associations belonging ter (he 
soldier’s life. The funeral of James Moreton, which, in ordinary efav 
yumsthnees would have been as noiseless and unostentatiotts W' is 
posriUe whare a number of mourners congregate to give to ^ 
yard a new tenant, in a country where not a whirred word is UMvai&f 
uttered at that sad instant whfn duet mingles with duidr-^teaiii'sigb^ 
and uncovered heads being all die sliow*«^wai to form an epoch in our 

S t 
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parish annals. The senseless clay was to be borne shoulder high, — the 
great body of the mourners wearing a military uniform, earring glitter- 
ing arms, and marching to the sound of the muffled drum and solefnn 
music. But strangest and most heart-rending of all was the moment 
when the musketry announced that the grave had obtained its new 
charge— -that the furteral obsequies were completed. What a concourse 
of spectators, male and female, — the old as curious as the young, — 
mantled the grave-stones and walls of our decent churchyard on that 
sorrowful occasion ! The people were strangely moved while only 
anticipating prospectively the extraordinary ceremony : how much more 
deeply affected must they have been when they became the immediate 
witnesses of its celebration ! Eyes that swam in tears sparkled and 
dilated as if sudden inspiration had entered their souls ; and the nature 
of these blended emotions might be construed from ,thc nature of the 
ejaculations that escaped the lips of individuals. I overheard an old 
man say, when the volleys uttered the mimicry of war — “ The day of 
battle is surely at hand and a female, equally sententious and pro- 
upon this, and said — Jamie Moreton, poor hul ! 
hears not tfiis ; nor will he awake v^cn the battle is at our doors ; but 
when the last trump sounds^ Jamie snalhcome forth from that grave, to 
be, 1 doubt not, of the number of the just.’* 

The circumstances which I have been enumerating may be taken as 
strong evidences in reference td tlie deep and universally-pervading sen- 
timents that characterised the Days of the Volunteers.** I would also 
remark that the patriotism that w.ns thus evinced^ passed readily into 
religious feelings, to which, indeed, it Is nearly related. Respect and 
veneration towards the supreme and constituted authorities of the land, 
I think, are identified with the highest attestations of love of country ; 
and surely obedience and strenuous attachment to these human autho- 
rities can never be found severed from fidelity to Heaven. In my 
parish, at least, and in the days J speak of, religion, loyalty, and patriot- 
ism were seen to be most harmoniously united and inseparable ; nor in 
any other part of the nation, where 1 have since that period resided, 
have 1 ever known a professor of love to God, cdhntry, or king, taking 
any one of these, in a disunited and solitary condition, who could liave 
stood the test, even upon his own favourite and individual theme, with 
the three-fold„ [overs I strive to commemorate. 

But it would \>e too much to s&y that all the professed friends of our 
volunteers deserved the high commendation now bestowed. There was, 
for example, old Andrew ]!ilacbride, who had been a soldier for more 
than twenty years, whose occasional efforts to benefit them seemed solely 
|t^p be prompted by selfish motives — for he could, at other times, bitterly 
ridicule ».ia revile the establishment. He it was who had been drill- 
serjeant to the **Hams ;** but after their dissolution he formed a sort of 
anomalous connexion with tiv) surviving volunteers, by becoming fea- 
ther-maker to the majority of them. 

For a considerable period after they were embodied there was no 
precise regulation enforced with respect to the shape of the item in the 
appointments upon which Andrew exercised so much of bis taste and 
ingenuity. If supplied with the fleece of a snow-white chanticleer, and 
.a ci^in Consideration, he would, with, the addition of some adhesive 
material, thread, and whalebone, set up an article that would ndt have 
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disgrac^ a Field-Marshal’s Aide-de-Camp. There was hayoi^ in 
coesequme of the veteran’s adorning occfipatioDi wrought upon, 
comforts of the crowing gentry of the farm-yard— not that they s^ufien^ 
the martyrdom of having their, necks drawn in the King’s cause, though 
their case was not much more preferable — for they had, in this region 
of their bqdies, as well as that near the tail, every»lancet-like and wavy- 
feather plucked, leaving the former space as bare as the palm of my 
hand. I remember the old rascal got my eldest brother persuaded to 
intrust him for a short time with two of my mother’s finest crowers, 
declaring that they would neither suffer pain nor inconvenience, of any 
. kind from his treatment of them. I was the stealthy carrier of the 
, gallant cocks to the tormentor’s crib, and also the distressed witness of 
their torture. There they were, one after the other, imprisoned between 
Andrew’s knees, while he tore from their skin every part of their gay 
attire that suited Sis purpose. It was not the moulting season, so that 
a heart-piercing sort of shriek ensued, which to this day 1 think 1 could 
imitate with my own voice, so deeply impressed did the oft-repeated^ry 
become which these harmless creatures gave forth during theii; slow 
and excruciating martyrdom. I never forgave the old pensMi^^^'lfe^^ 
did my mother ; for, though shd^^alued the sufferers beyond their real 
worth, it was tlie cruelty indicted upon thbm, and their damaged con* 
ditiou, which most affected her. She could not, however, at her will 
array them anew, or make them jny amends ; but she did the next 
kindest thing — this was to. put them beyond the reach.qf^iain the instant 
she perceived their deplorable fate. , 

It i^Fould carry me farther than intended in this paper were I to go 
into all the scene# and notable things which I remember connected with 
our volunteers. Field-days, the 4th of June, the jubilee in 1809, and 
the annual periods when the whole regiment to which our corps 
belonged went to the county-town upon permanent duty, might each 
suraly me with characteristic and interesting materials. 

One question, in conclusion, may aptly be si^gested by the fore- 
going particulars : — Are the people of Great Britain more enlightened, 
more virtuous, or more happy, now, than they were in the “ Dayi of 
the Volunteers ?” I am not competent to answer the query, when 
embracing such an extensive field; but I think it may be safely 
affirmed that, in so far as my native parish is concerned, the answer 
must be in the .negative. There at least, mor^^l^tlessness, and 
greater divisiqps of opinion now^ than there were then. Improvements 
ill tJie state of society, it is undeniable, have been of late years intro- 
duced; but there have also been doctrines "mooted and inculcated pf 
high pretensions, that have not hitherto brought the promised good* 
Yet I will not be a grumbler or a prophet of evil: 1 believe^ that there 
is an onward march appointed still for the people of this country, and 
to a great extent through them' for the .whole Human family, to^rds 
higher civilization-consisting of knowfedge, refinement, , and 
and that, however numerous or alarming may be the crudities in maitiera 
of speculation at. the present day, the dross is destined to subside to the 
Ibottom, and to become innocuous ; and tiiat everything willj^nally. hn 
found to have tended to. the greatest possible amount of good to the 
species* One thing seems incontrovertible respecting the peci^ lea- 
turemf the present era— the (ove of war wi^h the sword has giyen plnce 
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in the most enlightened nations of Europe to a war of opiniona main* 
tained by the pen. At the same time, were foreign enemies to invade 
our land, or again threaten to commit the violation, every Briton 
feels conscious that the “ Days of the Volunteers” would be revived, 
and their scenes re-enacted, with all their former spirit and formidable 
effect ; and though tha ** Hams,” perhaps without an except.ion, have 
gone to the land of forgetfulness, and many of the more regular and 
permanent corps inhabit the churchyard wher# James Moreton’s remains 
sleep, yet it is certain that not a few of their descendants, and of those 
that were “ wee,” would buckle on the sword, and be a host deserving 
of a better historian than 

G. A. 


DESPERATE AFFATR AT BENT D0RM£: OF .LIEUT. DWYER AND 

boat’s crew of h.m.s. minstrel^ in 1812. 

*Z7*5ur^fi'0 gallant deed can be rescued from the fading remembrance 
of our naval or military renown, it B a duty we owe our country, Jind 
an oblation to the manes of Ihose brave men wliose blood and mortal 
remains are mingled with the (jepths of the ocean, or the dust of the 
fields of glory vvon by their covjri^ge. Few ‘indeed are now left to 
attest acts of solitary valour ; sliK fewer of the actors now live who 
shared in the daring enterprise of the old war. L'^t us not, however, 
forget their devotion, but snatch from oblivion achievements that still 
remain brilliant though distant beacons of our country*^ glory. Among 
the bold deeds of the period none perhaps is more deserving a proud 
remembrance than the following daring attempt to cut three privateers 
out of the port of Beni Durmd, on the coast of Catalonia. Success, it is 
true, did not attend these gallant men, but even failure excited their 
courage to a defence desperate as it was honourable, attested by their 
wounds and the admiration of a generous and brave enemy. 

During the Peninsular war of 1812 H.M.S. Minstrel, Capt. Peyton, 
was stationed on the south-east coast of Spain, to co-operate with the 
division under Sir John Murray, then opposed to Marshal Sachet, be- 
sieging Valencia ; a strong detachment of French troops occupying 
the small town*"6f Beni Dormis, q^n the coast, as an outpost. It was 
observed early in August, 1812, thaU three feducas, privateers, had 
taken shelter in the port, and, as they were closely watched by the 
Minstrel, it no doubt led them to suspect some attempt would be made 
to cut them out. To guard against it they were observed to haul up as 
high as possible on the beach, remove their rudders, and use every pre- 
caution to frustrate any attempt that might be made on them. Six nine- 
pounders were also added to the battery that commanded every approach 
from the sea ; this battery was manned by their united crews, consist- 
ing, as was well known, of about eighty men, well armed. Looking on 
diese vessels from day today was as tantalizing as it was exciting to the^ 
gallant fellows of the Minstrel ; but any attempt in the face of the French 
troops, only a few yards in thpir rear, was too' unpromising to be thought 
of.^ It, however^ fell to the Mr. Dwyer, of JH.M.S. Unitd (but then 
doing duty as Lieutenant of Ihb Minstrel), to suggest to Captain Pbyton 
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a plan either to bring out or destroy the enemy, by landing out of sight, 
and getting in their rear, the very first moment the French detachment 
should leave Beni Dorm^. This shortly occurred, as, on a demonstra- 
tion made by Sir John Murray to relieve Valencia, Suehet drevtr in his 
outposts, and Mr. Dwyer was informed by a Spanish fisherman, well 
known to him, that the place had been evacuated, leaving only the crews 
of the privateers to protect their vessels. ^ 

Accordingly, on the e^^ening of the 1 2th of August, 1812, to Use Mr. 
Dwyer*8 own words, it became my duly to row guard. I picked tny 
boat's crew, each man armed with a musket, pistols, and cutlass, and, 
under pretext of landing for sand, left the ship with my brave fellows, 
determined to bring out or burn the enemy. We landed, in all nine of 
us — too few, true, but*I knew my men had the hearts of ninety-nine. 
To make matters as sure as possible, and prevent, in case of any 
disaster, the bo4t falling into the hands of the enemy, I told my men 
that it must return to the ship. On hearing this a difiiculty arose 
among them as to who^should take the boat back, eaCh man exclaiming, 

‘ You don’t doubt me, surely, Mr. Dwyer? — you won't send me, Sir,*&c. 

* My lads,’ 1 said, ‘ You know I have made clioice of v^.i»IUoxiLof 
whole ship’s company for the ent^yprise of this night ; yoiuaiow me^well, 
as it is not the first time we have acted together ; the boat shall proceed 
to the ship ; follow my orders — all hut Clarke (the coxswain) draw 
lots ; the shortest ropt-yarn decideythe man who must take the boat 
ofi.* They drew ; the lot fell on Ope of thg very b|j|t of iRy men — if, 
indeed, there was a choice to be made among theU»5 As to the poor 
felloWji his mortilGication. is not Ao be described, atiS^be actually shed 
teakft shaking my hand and bidding his shipmates farewell. 1 
directeef tnan to pull a mile into the offing in the direction of the 
ship, there to watt for the result of the attack ; that, should ^here be 
much firing, and should it cease and mo blue-light be shown ^i(Botit a 
quarter of an hour after, then he was to regain the ship with all ajfieed;: 
as in that event we should not i^ve s ucceeded. With these orders^ 1 
made him push from the HlSi started for the battery, 

my seveilVirien, full of confiden]|L supposing we had onlv the eighty^ 
privatci(|^* gentry to encounter, wHo, in their surprise aftd consequent 
confusion, we should soon ' square with.’ 

We had landed about two milel^anaa half to the soui^Witst of the 
town and battery; it was a beautiful, 8jtarlight,cali^eaemng,ajw4t{ndf^ 
past nine. To avoid dis<Mfl|fery, I* made the men keep ifi-shors^'^(f^|N^ 
while 1 walked out moris!|$iJ[»eifiy. We had not proceeded abote^flynw 
when, rather to my sUll^ise, 1 was challenged byja^^fvf 
answered in Spanish, And we were allowed to pass. Wh^ mdlf 
unlooked-for fellbw, I got nty med together, and tol^’^ Hhem lya Rm 
more on our bands tn^an we eixpected, as 1 was inclM^to j^bk 
enemy had again^ taken quarters at Beni Dormd<^^^tw^if'4a8r 

now impossible, and to surrender ourselves prisoners quisS^Mf^ tbR 
question ; we must make a bold dash with circumspection, M 

Providence and our own good arms for the result. They one and at! 
said, * We see how it is, Sir; if you will lead us on, we will follow you.* 

‘ On then, my lads, and be silent— not a word ; I will answer ; keep 
clo^ to the water's edge ; I will walk higher up to meet any sentinel 
may be neai, and on m account speak or fire/ 




I had scarcely given these precautions, when a cavalry sentinel 
cried, * Qui vive ?* * Pisano^* 1 replied, and he suffered us to pass* We 
now approached the entrance of the town — a long wide street lay before 
us. We were again challenged by a sentinel, who demanded who I was) 
and who those men below me were ? This man was a soldier ; I told 
him we were fishermen, and had lost our boat, taken by the English, 
and were returning home. ‘ Then you may pass on,’ said he. We saved 
his own life, for things were becoming desperate ; had he detained me, 
I should have sliot him dead — 1 held my pistol cocked in my hand. 
This alternative, for all our sakes, was spared me. To gain tlie battery, 
now in sigiit, and full of men (for they bad discovered the boat in the 
distance), we had to traverse the main street — and here I saw realized 
what I had not been willing to believe, that the* French troops were 
bivouacing in that very street, having just marched into the town, and 
piled their arms ; they had lighted fires on each side of it, and were 
busily employed cooking their suppers, leaving the centre of it (juile 
clear. This was a critical and embarrassing situation ; the odds were 
dreadfully against us ; upwards of 200 men actually surrounding us as 

a as we g hould enter the street. Before doing so, I said to my men 
iTigTui^Sudh at the battery and pjjvalcers still at heart), ‘ Keep 
close, but at a careless distance, irom me and the/;oxs\vain, and on no 
account seem disposed to shun any soldier that may speak to you — 
answer something, and pass on.’ • t 

“ After this precaution, we e^esed the hostile street, gleaming on 
either side with the piled arms, and lighted up by the fires of the fatigue^ 
soldiers. It is most extraordinary, firmed as wc w^e with 


pistuhijt cutlass, myself carrying a drawn sword, 

.Mediterranean night, when everything is seen as distinplily^ls^^t as at 
and passing through »a street half a mile in length — that we 
were not even^ thought suspicions, but passed unmolested to our field of 
action, exetq^y the kind offers of the French 8ol4iex8 to share theic 


Ax Ae end of the street we came to within a few yards of the bat- 
t^y. Knowing how well they were supported in their rear, they little 
dreamt of an attack from that quarter, but were fully prepared tQ repel 
any from seaward ; the battery was full of men, and many more, well 
armedjgwere lying close to their vessels, anxiously watching my boat in 
,the ofRn0. ‘ NoWj niy lads,’ Cried 1, ‘ is the lime; no firing — recollect 
tbef^pwsin ouirrear; let it be' all*' cutlass-work ; follow me closely.’ 
were upon them in a moment; and,* after a short but fhost severe 
drova. them out of the battery. Man/ wounds were given 
a^d received by my brave fellpws ; I was cut over the forehead by an 
axe^ but sucewded ip di^^bling my antagonist^ and, willing to spare his 
life, piwhed him finder a guhi Ijiat, while i was in the act of spiking it, he 
attempted to shoot me, and was instantly shot by Clarke the coxswain. 
After Bpiking the guns, and disabling the battery, we turit^d.our atten- 
tion to the privateers, but they were found so hard and WBt-aground, 
besides being heavily chained to anchors on shore', that nothing on the 
instant could be carried into effect for their capture or destruction, as 
tbeir crews ^d now rallied and attacked us, and the bloody fray was 
again renewed hand to hand on the beach ; but they were quickly driven 
back, leaving several dead belund them* 
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In the mean time die French troops, aroused by the firings beat to 
arms, and came down upon us, discharging whole volleys into the bat- 
tery, into which we had returned to defend ourselves, and wounding 
some of my men every instant. They, however, maintained this un- 
equal contest until every cartridge was expended. Our lire ceasing, the 
enemy closed on us, and we were charged on every ^de with the bayonet. 
Quarter wai neither asked nor given, and my brave fellows, after defend- 
ing themselves to the last, were at length borne down, overpowered by 
numbers, covered with the blood of their numerous wounds: every 
man being desperately hurt, though, strange to say, but one was killed 
outright ; twenty4hree wounds fell to my share in this unfortunate 
affair, seventeen of wliicji w^re bayonet-thrusts in the charge, and. my 
right arm quite disabled a musket-shot through the shoulder. 

“ Twelve of the privateers’ men were killed, and several wounded. The 
loss of the troops diflicult to ascertain, but that they suffered a good 
deal there can be no doubt, from the close order in which they ad- 
vanced on us. My gallant seamen were conducted to the quarters of 
General Gondamin, who^^ As well as the men and ofScers of the 19ih 
Voltigeurs, their captors, treated them with that kindness an^^sympSfny 
ever coiibpicuous in the generous ^d brave. Their wounds were ex- 
amined, and several fouAd dangerous. One* of the brave fellows had 
lost an eye in the battery, but, tying the wound up, said he * still had 
the other left to aim with,’ Jlnd fired hisi^sket to the last.’^ While Mr. 
Dwyer lay on his mattrass in the guord-house, one of the privateers’ 
men stole near it, rend|ired frantic by a wound and the death of his father, 
and made a stab at him with his kntfc — but, fortunately, he was not 
destined to lose hh valuable life ; this wretch was hurried out by the 
French guard, well strapped, and sent about his business. Mr, Dwyer 
was now informed that from the nature of liis wounds it was scarcely 
possible he could live, but to favour his case as much as possible it 
would, with liis consent, be requisite to remove his right arm from the 
socket. , , ^ 

“ Perhaps,” says this officer, *‘trpm the excitement caused by the 
affray, and its unfortunate result, I felt a conviction that I should sur- 
vive, as thh pain 1 felt did not commensurate with the unlucky 
number of my wounds, therefore declined any surgical operation, 
nor was it until the next day that the pain became in any way insup.- 
portable : the detachment getting unde{ arms, to change their position, 
I was forced to follow them, weal^ from loss of blood ; 1 was mounted 
on a mule — the troops having to pass fur an instant under the guns 
of my own ship, the Minstrel, a grape-shot c\A away the animal’s fore- 
legs, the concussion producing the mostjiorrible agony.” 

Mr. Dwyer and the remainder of his brave men were shortly fcturndd 
to the service of their country — General Gondamin requesting to keep 
the liilt of this ofiScer’s sword (the blade had been broken in defending 
himself in the charge) as a memento of ib daring an attempt and so 
brave a defence. 
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RBC0LLBCTI0N8 OF THE CAMPAIGN IN SPAIN. 

BY A CAPTAIN OF THE LATE BXUTXSH AUXILUBY LEQION, . 

No. I. 

Nothing extenuatOf nor set down aught U malice.— Shakbpeare, 

A LOVE of narration has commonly been ascribed to the soldier, in 
all ages and countries. There is, indeed, a fascination allied to the 
recollection of past scenes of danger and suffering that almost insensibly 
prompts one to their recital. To a motive common, therefore, may 
be ascribed, in a great measure, the appearance of the following sheets. 
It is not my intention, however, in describing the , events and circum- 
stances that fell under my notice, to enter into any political reflections 
apart from my narrative, as to the line of cqpduct pursued by the Bri- 
tish and Spanish Cabinets during the war, having already been anli- 
^that respect, by so many other {Publications. Indeed, I 
do notthintc^^I could possibly pay a better compliment to our late foreign 
line of policy than by sayipg as li^le as possible about it, and its con- 
sequences, for the suppression of the civil war in Spain by the force of 
arms. 

It will generally be remembered that the Foreign Enlistment Bill 
was suspended by an order in council, bearing date June 10th, 1035, 
for the space of two years, durii)g which period ^British subjects were 
allowed to enlist and serve in the Army or Navy of II. M. F. Catholic 
M^esty Isabella II. of Spain. ^ 

The news of this legislative permission of the Government created 
not a little sensation at thfi^iime among the idle, the thoughtless, and 
the adventurous; and the consequence was, I believe, for the first month 
there were nearly as many candidates for commissions in tlie new legion 
as for the ranks. Poor General Evans was beset, morning, noon, and 
night, by ** friends and acquaintances,*’ and, worse than all, by hordes 
of young men and lads with letters of introduction and recommendation 
from various people, that verily I btlmve it would have taken up the 
entire time of a secretary and board of clerks to have read and replied 
to. All dayjpn^, for the period of a month, there was a general and 
sometimes systematic hunt after the commander-in-chief of the Auxiliary 
Force, who— judging from his looks oocasionally in these^cenes — seemed 
to stand a fair chance of j’eing driven mad at the nature of the business 
he had taken upon himvelf to conduct. There was, too, a great im- 
portation of young men from » the Sister Country, all bearers of the 
ev^tai^g letters, and many of whom vowed they would see the Gineral 
in spite of himself. These I have occasionally seen at the office in the 
Strand surround General Ev;ins in sections, thrusting their letters into 
his hands, and making him look very like a twopenny postman. 

Then, with respect to the feats that were to be performed by the 
British Auxiliary Lagion in Spain ; it was really quite amusing to hear 
most of the aspirants after Spanish honours discourse on the subject. 
The Basque provinces were to be stormed by three columns, — Auxiliary 
troops, of course, leading, and the Carbsts killed and routed completely 
out of their mountams in a couple of months ; and the only fear 'seemed 
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to be, that the service would be over too soon. Such, indeed, was the 
delusion of the enthusiasm generally prevailing, that even grey-headed 
vethrans of the British service, in many instances, fancied they were 
going to transcend their former glories under the immortal Wellington. 
Alas ! how bitterly has experience proved the utter fallacies of such 
anticipations. • 

It is at all times a melancholy subject to reflect upon the rich harvests 
that Death has gathered upon the fields of Spain ; but it becomes a 
double occasion of regret for those poor fellows of the Legi 9 n who 
have died in mzn— -from whose deaths no actual benefits have accrued 
•to Spain or England in any one respect ! Such is the sad reflection 
that must ever be forced ppon our minds by the services of the English 
in the late campaign. A finer body of men, perhaps, never quitted the 
British shores, or jvith more enthusiasm in the cause in which they had 
embarked, but, perhaps, never was there, in the annals of any country, 
a force, the power of wlycli was so completely paralyzed by circum- 
stances as that of the British Legion ; in this sentence its history is at 
opce summed up ! Buf 1 wander a little from the course of my uarra-.. 
tive, and I promise you, most sublime of readers, if yolf ^o me the 
honour of accompanying me, to taf!e you through a strange and motley 
variety of adventures-— false and real attacks, forced marches, and pri- 
vations on the road, and^tell you whaUwe did and would have done, 
** had we been let,” as 1 remembea aMeJlow from the ranks one day 
remarking, together with sundry gossip” and funny scenes, — that 
will show you, thoagh an old carqpaigner, we have in reality been 
soldiering” in Spain. 

Like hundreds of others who filled the commissions of the new Legion, 
1 was smitten with the sudden love of arms. Indeed, it must candidly 
be confessed, the prospect was not a litfcte. alluring to professional or 
adventurous minds. Notwithstanding a strong Tory opposition, the 
service bade fair to be very popular, while the romance of fighting in 
support of a young Queen, and that, too, in a land the most celebrated 
and picturesque in the world, already doubly interesting from its having 
been the scene of British valour on former occasions, created a love and 
enthusiasm to be employed in the Legion that became general. With 
regard to myself, the chivalry attendant upon the thing was not to be 
resisted. 

** Coma weal, come woe, Ao 9pain I ’d go, 

, And see tlie war’^ commution.” 

Accordingly, having been presented tp tjio powers that were,” I 
was immediately nominated to an ensigncy ux an Irish regiment then 
raising at Cork, with orders to join almost immediately. My first eyror 
in the service, notwithstanding repeated advice to the cTontrary from 
experienced military friends, was, in purchasing a variety of superfluous 
things for a campaign, and which, as \ afterwards discovered, to my 
regret, there was little chance of conveying on a long and toilspine 
march. The consequence was, I soon Idst, or was plundered, of Itny 
4 ^xtra baggage. Indeed, the more experienced officers who had served 
before in Spain contented themselves with bringing those things alone 
indispensable, to the utter exclusion of tall shakos, scarlet and gold. 
Two months afterwards all fir^sry was selling cheap enough. 

Fifur days after my appointment I started for Bristol, en route to 
Cork, being accompanied by a brother Sub, like myself, going to join. 
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My companion was a gentlemanly little fellow, and had left a five years’ 
study under the Bar, for all the vicissitudes of a soldier’s life* 

On embarking on board the steamer on the following morning, we 
learned that the Colonel of our regiment was on board, and I must con- 
fess we were both not a little surprised when he was pointed out to us 
walking the deck, feistead of the grey-headed veteran we hjid pictured 
to ourselves, we beheld a thin, pale, young man, whose appearance 
would have been effeminate in the extreme, but for mustaches and a 
large pair of dark whiskers. We also experienced some mortification 
on learning from another gentleman on board, also about to join our 
regiment, and who had introduced us to our future Chief, that he had. 
only held the rank of Lieutenant in His JV^ajesty’s service. This 1 
thought augured badly for the organisation of the Legion ; indeed, 1 
must remark that he owed his elevation of rank 8o]i;.ly to his name— a 
most popular one in Ireland. 

The following morning we made the green hills of Ireland, and I 
must confess I never met with scenery at home or abroad that exceeded 
lhat in beauty which now met our sight as we entered the fine harbour 
m the tJov?!‘H3f Cork. The high and verdant banks on cither side of 
the broad expanded river, their higif green slopes, studded with white 
villas and rich gardens, wfth the view of the little islands of Spike 
and Harbowling, together with that romantic, interesting little spot, 
called Monkstown, with its vem 2 r£d>le ruins, created a scene on a fine 
summer's morning, that called Tortli general expressions of pleasure. 
It was my first visit to Ireland ; and, though I hav« not seen it since, I 
trust it will not be my last, as I have but too warm a remembrance of 
the beauty of its country and the kindness and hospitality of its inha- 
bitants. 

On our arrival at Cork I took up my abode at the commercial hotel 
in Patrick-street, and soon learned there was but little chance of our 
regiment being raised before the expiration of a month. Mcanwliile 
the recruiting went on over the province of Munster. At first, indeed, 
tiie. peasantry looked with an eye of extreme suspicion on tlie promises 
held out to them as an inducement for joining the Queen of Spain’s 
service, which made many of our most wily serjeants employed in this 
business admit, that ** the boys were not quite so raw as they were 
during Wellin^on’s time.’* But after the first week, perceiving that 
the recruiting was* seconded by thg Government, we daily went on in- 
creasing our numbers; and the “ 10th Regiment, or Munster Light In- 
fantry,” as our corps was designated, promised to be soon completed. 
Although it was rumoured’that Spike Island was to be made our depdt, 
and I believe repeated appfications were vainly made to the Government 
for {iiat purpose, a large building, a short distance from Patrick-street, 
that had formerly been used for the manufacture of glass, was appro* 
priated to the purpose of a barrack ; and tliere great numbers ot the 
lower orders flocked daily, many out of curiosity, to see the Spanish 
oflishers,” as they termed us. Our uniforms, which formed the chief 
attraction, were extremely smart, and rendered much more showy than^^ 
those worn in the British service, from the scales, which were very hand^ 
some, having scarlet linings, and being decorated with silver orna* 
ments. These, worn on our blue undress, together witli our swords^ 
having steel scabbards — the worst invention possible for setvice-r-made 
us look much more like Cavalry than Light Infantry. 
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As may be well imagined, a number of very laughable scenes fre- 
quently occurred at our barrack among those" who came to ** enlist,” 
There were, indeed, numerous applications madb to enter the regiment 
by men under our admitted standard of height (5 feet 6 inches). Many 
were the different ruses employed to overcome this diflficidty, but the 
Serjeant-Major’s rule generally decided the matter.^ I, however, remem- 
ber an instance where a sweep presented himself, but was immediately 
rejected, as being several inches below the requisite stature. In vain 
he swore, by the holy Virgin, he was as stout of wind and limb as 
any Munster man, and better than a taller man for hard work ; it was 
to no purpose ; and, evidently greatly chagrined, he took his departure, 
muttering, as he went ouj, that he would be in the regiment in spite of 
ere a one of them, for all they^ could do.” A few days afterwards he 
made his re-appea^ance at the head of some four or five of the dusky- 
habited tribe, whom nature had more liberally favoured in stature than 
himself. Step forward., lads!" said the Serjeant- Major in a cheering 
tone of voice, “ you all look likely boys." “ Yes, but by the powers 
we're not going without little Pat here," exclaimed one of the foremost, 
as he pointed to their lesser leader : ** no, we're not goin^fo list 'with- 
out little Pat here," was the general :ry. Tjie opportunity of getting five 
or six fine recruits was not to be neglected. Consequently they, along 
with ** Pat," who had exercised considerable ingenuity in getting his 
mates into the service, were duly enrolled, to his infinite delight, as he 
said ” he'd long had a mind for a red'^coat.*' 

Another instance that created a j^eneral laugh from the bystanders 
was in the case of a very raw-boned lad, who, on being measured, 
scarcely reached the required mark. The Adjutant and Serjeant-Major 
consulted for a moment as to the propriety of taking him. He’s so 
thin, sir,” observed the Serjeant-Major. “ Yes, and he's hardly the 
height," continued the Adjutant. “ True, gentlemen," observed the lad, 
who was watching them anxiously, “ but look how victuals every day . 
will make me grozo." He was admitted, poor fellow ! and, if 1 mistake 
not, was one of those that fell a victim to the insatiable fever that carried 
so many off at Yittoria. But the scenes that occurred with the women, 
mothers, sisters, wives, and sweethearts, were oftentimes so laughable, 
that it was a vain attempt to repress one’s risibility. At other periods 
they were sufficiently affecting, more especially as the time drew nigh 
for our embarkation, when lots wene dfawh for the* women who were 
to accompany their husbands.* But these scenes have been so fre- 
quently described by other writers, and so much more powerfully than I 
should be enabled to depict them, that I \^ill not tire the reader by 
their repetition. We generally were favoured at our barracks by tlie pre- 
sence of nearly all the riff-raff of the city, wiio came with, or to see, their 
relatives, that Were going to fight for the young Queen of Spain. 

As our recruiting drew nigh to a close, we were joined by most of 
the gentlemen that were to officer the regiment. With the exception of 
two or three, tliey were all Irishmen, and a fine set of fellows, with* ail 
the spirit requisite for a campaign ; but 1 am sorry to add, saving ond or 
two instances at most, possessed of but little of the experience so requi- 
site for the disciplining of new levies, and that could alone render our 
troops formidable in the field. The various ranks were filled up, to say 
the 4east, with undue partiarity or prejudice. Captaincies were given 
away to men who had never held a commission or seen any service ; 



while the ^RtpeTienced offieer of die 7 eg}tn€ftit^ise who held the 
rank of Captain in the firitieh whd hdd'been.a soldier of thirty- 

five years’ standing* a^ had served'in the |pur quarters of the globes 
held only the same raim in Service iuKh^His Mfljtesty^s. Thie^en- 
t^eman was Captain James Cariiphell* M'the island of Jersey, on the 
half-pay of the 9&ih.« Peace be to fais manes ! He was esteemed by bis 
fetlow-dfficers, and beloved by the men, with whom, indeed, he was a 
general favourite. Worn out by arduous duties he died a Major at Vit- 
toria, generally latnented and regretted by a host of sincere and attached 
friends; In coii8e(}uen(;e of this' partial distribution of rank, considerable 
discontent was natWaliy eh|i^dsred in the regiment. 

As soon as 500 fhen had been enlisted, they«were given in charge to 
the Captains, having been told off int#differeht companies. Generally 
speaking, they were a fine healthy set of men, and their appearance 
would have done no discredit to any regiment of the line. Great dis- 
satisfaction began now to be expressed at head-qbarters in London that 
the regiment had not been completed, as it was of consequence for the 
operations to be carried on in* Spain that we should lose as little time 
fis pOSBib]efS^>making our appearance at Santander. It was ordered that 
Captain Campbell (there being no Majors yet appointed) should embark 
with the right wing immediately for S|>ain. FoAunately, being a Sub in 
bis own company, I was included in the first batch ; the second were to 
follow when raised, with the C^onjpi. The steamers, Fingal and Earl of 
Roden, that were destined to cafry us to the Spanish shores, had now 
been waiting in the docks a week, and the former vessel was appro- 
priated for our voyage ; but a sceni of confusion and tumult of the most 
disorderly description was to take place before this^was effected, that 
might have been attended with a very serious conclusion. It was or- 
dered by the Colonel that the men should be marched from the barracks 
by companies separately to the steamers, but unfortunately, evening, the 
worst time possible, had been chosen for this service, since it gave an 
additional facility to what was most sought to be guarded against, viz., 
their desertion. Unfortunately, too, on the day decreed for their em- 
barkation, through some neglect, which 1 believe was never properly 
investigated or explained, the men had not been duly served with their 
rations and sixpences, the result of which was a scene of general mur- 
muring and grumbling, that broke out into open mutiny after the first 
two companies had gone, and^t q;as attempted to form the remainder to 
march to the steamers. A guard of obi soldiers, whom it was thought 
could* be relied upon, constantly mounted a corporal’s guard at the bar- 
rack-gate armed with sticl^. These, together with myself, who was on 
orderly duty at the barraclc, wer^ assailed by showers of stones from an 
immense growd that had collected without, of men, women, and children ; 
while a general shout arose that they were all going to be *‘kilt and kid- 
napped in Spain.” In a few minutes every pane of glass, nay even to 
the frame-work of the windowk, was smashed in by the volleys of im- 
mense stones that were hurled against the building, while a desperate 
attempt was made by the men within to force the guard at the gate ; but|^, 
owing to the strength of the latter chiefly, which was formed of strong 
iron bars and lock^» it resisted all their efforts. To attempt to teason 
with the poor fellows was iff vain, in consequence of the uproar and 
that every ininuto asaiihad to In Ulii4llto^ 
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geticy XaeiMioff^^Beijeftntfoi^a whieh 90Pi| ftmvedwtb^ 

Sheriff in person, and tp^ whc^ | communioajted . tha eUta 

of affairs through tlii tmlinffs of ,tW ga&. 4o^||^uBiy enough ha widi« 
drew his men fton^hm pr^ij^ji^ to the^wd,S the thepdiea, 

only seemed to stimulate themto jpeater while, by dint of signs 

and speakinjt to those nearest hinii^he endeavoured to stay the tumult* 
By this period several heads of our guard were broken, and the passions 
of the assailants had become worked to that degree of phrensy that 
would have vent one way or the othen ; &ver|d villains outside the bar^ 
rack had armed themselves with large staJce^rOr pointed, bludgeons* with 
which they made repeated thrusts at uathrp^h the bars of the gate, in 
particular inflicting a ga^i on the head df a little {etlow named O’Brien, 
a volunteer, who,«kgreatly h:ritatSd| opened the j|ate before I was aware 
of his intention, and rushed out, armed with a slight cane, making a dash 
at four or five of tflese bludgeon-men, by whom, in all probability, he 
would have been killed,4iad he. not been rescued in time by the police. 
Luckily, when the fray wab at its heiglit, and when our position at the 
gate was getting too hot to be held, Mr. White* the Sheriff, by whose head 
large stones were passing every moment, informed me be understood the 
men were escaping from the back ofl^he premises and out of the win- 
dows, and desired to kflow if I wished thefti stopped. Knowing the 
impossibility of succeeding in the attempt, and the probability of blood- 
shed, I thought it best todScllne any tria]/of force. It was well, indeed, 
that the men were enabled to escape, *ais those conversant with an Irish 
mob know well the Jeyjigths they will go in the attainment of an object, 
especially when considering themselfes ill -treated and pressed by hun- 
ger. To the wise jurbearance of the Sheriff and police it is mainly to be 
attributed that no further harm ensued than the breaking of a few heads and 
windows. Although 1 considered it my duty to prevent the men forcing 
the gate, hoping to reason them into quietness, yet being the only com- 
missioned officer present during the latter period of the fray, I was very 
glad that it ended no worse. I had previously despatched several mes- 
sengers to inform the Colonel of what was going on, but he could not 
be found, until, going in pursuit of him myself, I found him, with almost 
all the officers, on board the £ar^ cf Roden steamer, and was the flrst to 
communicate tidings of the escape of ail the men. I then learned that the 
men of the two companies, who bad marched from the barracks, had all 
broken up and dispersed themselves anjong thecrowd.* PVrtunately this 
fracas was attended by no evil result, as nearly all the poor fellows came 
on board late at night or early next morning, but most of them either 
more or less intoxicated. • 

The following day wc dropped down^ the r!Ver to the Cove of Cork* 
where we remained a couple of days longer for the completion of at- . 
rangements for the voyage. While lying in the Cove, an act of gal- 
lantry was performed by a servant of mine, named Tom Sullivan, who 
had been recommended to me by Mr. Fefgus O’Connor, that de8<»ry^ 
mentiQii. A man jumped over the vessel’s side, with the intention of desert-^^ 
ing by swimming to the, shore. As he was an excellent swimmey^ 
^Shd had two or three confederates on land wfaq were, waiting to reoeivti. 
him» there seemed every probability of his effecting, his base purpose 
with the rest of the meh> he had received the bounty of 91% whenjToa 
SuUivea eptaeg ov«r veml/cd^^ ae he wea* and 
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clui96» cheered by the men on board. It was a novel and bec|kme an exhi* 
latating sight* as each of the swinqners strove to accofa{dish his pbject^Hhe 
deserter to gain theshitei atidStulliiran tpsei^zebimWorehe could efl^t 
this. Though both n^n were excellent swImiAers/ ^om gained rapidly 
upon his man, until be came up with and seized him about midway between 
the strand and vessah At first the man, a tall, strong feffi>w, shpwed a 
determination to resist ; and* in a momentary grapple that ensued* both 
men went under, and some alarm prevailed on board that they would be 
drowned, but after a few seconds the marine combat ended by Sullivan 
making his opponent swim back to the vessel, while he victoriously 
brought up the rear amid the reiterated plaudits of officers and men, 
who crowded the deck to witness the scene. . 

On the 3rd of September, 1835, in the shodting* season, as we jocosely 
remarked at the time, we set sail for Spain. As we left, we received 
and returned the cheer of a great concourse of people who had collected 
to witness our departure from the shore, in which the wailing of women 
and children could be well distinguished, wh6m we had been obliged to 
leave behind. Notwithstanding all the precautions that had been had 
recourse to^ several women and children over the limited number were 
found on the second day of ourwoyage on board. These, by some 
means or other, through the connivance of tlie men, had managed to 
secrete themselves until we had sailed. 

We were about fourteen officers and fout hundred men, which was 
fully as many as the vessel could* conveniently find accommodation for. 
During the voyage* Captain Campbell, vvho, as 1 have remarked, took 
command of the First Division* served out tue undress clothing, 
which made a wonderful difference in the appearance of the men, and, 
for the first time, I began to fancy myself among soldiers. Owing to 
the excellent and salutary regulations constantly put in . practice 
with i*egard to cleanliness and the serving out of the rations, though 
freighted mostly witli raw Irish recruits* the utmost decorum and regu- 
larity prevailed on board the steamer. In fact, it was easy to perceive 
that the master-mind of an experienced officer in Captain Campbell held 
them in check, and that, while he did everything in his power to ensure 
their comfort, he was determined to obeyed m the regulations which 
he issued on the voyage. Owing, therefore, to the system he had 
adopted, drunkenness and figliting were of but rare occurrence. Fortu- 
nately for us* the, weather was extremely fine, so that in crossing the 
Bay of Biscay considerably less of nausea was experienced than would 
otherwise have been the case. However, it was pitiame, as it was, to 
observe the occasional sufferings of many of the poor women. The 
nights were extremely behutiful^ which rendered the officers’ turn in the 
watches that were kept on deck during ,the voyage anything but un- 
pleasant.* On such occasions, when it has beCn my turn of duty, with 
the lady moon’* rendering the evening nea% as light as day, while 
scarce a breath has crisped the surface of the waters that give their 
long heavy swell in that deep bay, it has been more than once that I 
liave listened with a melancholy feeling of pleasure to the blended voices 
of men and women in some wild national chant, which they haA 
amused themselves by smging through the greater part of the night. 

But I must eschew the romantic, and at once bring my reader inta 
the harbour of the town of Si Andero, oic Santander, as it is now more 
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snodemly spelled, wiiex'e we arrived early on tjie momuig of ffh. 
We anchor^ about a stone’s castiroxfi the stim^ WUdi was lioedi with 
houses alon^the Wliile the harljiouY ^med nearly Ailed witit 
English and Spanish shipping, the latter consisting chiefly of guvi*-brigs 
and chasse^f^ries. Directly on our arrival we were boar^d by 
several officers of the Ist Kegimeht of Lancers of Aie Legion, wlio wero 
quartered just outside the town, and who came to learn the news and 
inquire for letters. At the same time our vessel was surrounded by 
boats laden with eggs and fruit, and which the people in them gladly 
exchanged for some of our English coin. These bum-boats were chiefly 
plied by women, many of them girls of surpassing beauty, whose black 
glittering eyes, raven hatr^and white teeth, added to their pretty figures 
and showy dresses, rendered them anything but unpleasing m their 
appearance to an English eye. But in matters of trade perhaps greater 
harpies never existed, and the men were cheated out of their money, 
their shillings only passing for percettas, or the value of lOd., with 
jokes and laughter passing from one to the other, while they mimicked 
the English in the few broken words they had learned the men of 
the regiments that had preceded us. ^ Jin particular, the words ** I say'* 
seemed peculiarly to delight them ; and, rather strangely, these two words 
were generally the first picked up by the Spaniards from us, although 
the frequency of their uttei^nce by our men never struck me. 

Tired with our voyage, short as it jiadf been, we were flattering our* 
selves with the hope of immediately landing, wlien an Aide-de-camp 
came on board to say4hat we must regiain in the vessel a couple of days, 
until the 4th Regiment, then occupying the Convent of Carbone, our 
future quarters, had*vacated it for Bilboa, for which place it was expected 
they would embark on the following evening. The above convent, which 
was a large and extensive building, was applied solely to the purpose of 
a barrack, where each regiment, as it arrived, received the rudiments of 
drill, and then made way for another by joining the head-quarters at 
Bilboa. Thus the Legion became gradually tolerably well organized in 
the course of six months. 

On the evening of tlie following day, one of our men experienced a 
most narrow escape from drowniiiig. The lido and currents are at all 
times remarkably strong in the roadstead. The man in question had 
jumped overboard, to get on shore to spend his monej', a^d had swam 
but a very few yards when he got into •a bounter-current that carried 
him away from ^he land. His cries, which we heard, first announced 
his situation to all on board ; and wc could see the poor fellow some 
hundred yards or so through the twilight, stiuggling, apparently at his 
last gasp, while the moaning gurgle of his drowning cry seemed tO 
hold out little hope of his being rescued^ although a boat had imme* 
diately been lowered to bis aid. Fortunately for him, just as he was 
sinking, he got into a fresh current, which^with little exertion, landed 
him below the pier; from thence he was brought on board, having* had 
a surfeit of the ** briny billow.” 

Tlie same evening we had the satisfaction of perceiving the 4ih 
RSgiment (Fusiliers) marched down to the quay for embarkation, their 
drums and fifes playing their favourite step, Poor Mary Anne.” A 
fatigue-party of eighteen of our men had previously been sent on with 
a suballem to the convent, te^ see that the rooms were thoroughly 
U. S. JoVRN, No* 116, July, 1838, 2 A 
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cleaned and prepaired for the reception of our wing ; a Captain 
of our reffiment^ who |poke Spanieh exceedingly well, and who had 
been nujch on shore, volunteering to go and show the i^earest 
About nine o’clock, however, we were thrown into considerable almn 
fur the safety of our party of men by the arrival of Captain on 

board, who reporteirto Captain Campbell that he had safely* conducted 
the party to the convent ; but they had no sooner got within the gates 
dian a large concourse of people, chiefly composed of men, made their 
appearance, swearing to be revenged upon the English in the convent 
before the night was over, many of them drawing their knives, and 
saying they knew how weak the English party was in possession of the 

building. Captain T concluded by staUn^g, having witnessed the 

circumstance, he had thought it his duty immediately to make his way 
back and report the facts to Captain Campbell. As tlie convent was 
situated on a very lonely spot four miles from the town, while its sole 
inmates were composed of a few sick left in oliarge of a subaltern of the 
4th Regiment and our fatigue-inen, the whole having but one musket 
between them, and that, 1 believe, unserviceable, their unprotected state 
naturally gave rise to apprehensiopo for their safety, if attacked by even 
a small number of peasacios or country people. Influenced by this 

feeling, Captain Campbell without delay despatched Mr. D , an 

Ensign of the regiment, to pro<;eed on shore, and take a letter, acquaint* 
ing the officer in command of Uje Lancers with the facts, and soliciting 
a guard, which, if not obtained immediately, Mr. D— was to go on to 
the convent and learn if anything material had occurred. In about an 
hour and a half, to increase the interest now generally felt for our un* 

happy party, Mr. D came back “ hot with hastb,” made his report 

that the country })eople (Carlists, it was believed, in disguise) wore a most 
threatening aspept, and it was the opinion of the tiiree officers who were 
in the convent that the people were only waiting for a late hour to com- 
mence operations, lie had waited upon the Commander of the Lancers, 
who conceived there was no immediate danger, but had promised to send 
a strong patrol in the morning very early to see that all was right. To 
add to the feeling this account caused amongst us, D— — told us that, 
just as he left the convent by a postern-gate, a shot was fired at him 
that passed within a few inches of his head. 

Even Captain Campbell, whose coolness and caution were pro- 
verbial in the regiment, expressed his surprise at. the apparent obstinacy 
and indifference shown by the Cavalry Officer in the emergency of the 
case. With regard to o^r own men, he was under strict orders not to 
allow a man to quit tlie vessel until disembarked together, Mr. 
WAsmgain ordered to go to the ^cavalry-quarters, and, if not accompanied 
immediately by a guard, to push on for the convent and glean the state of 
a&irs there. At tlve same time, Captain Campbell desired me privately 
to accompany my brother Sfib. My worthy companion, who had been 
a midshipman, and seen some service in the Navy, on returning from 
the convent, urging the nature of his business, had procured a horse 
from a gentleman whom he met riding. This animal he had left, at 
some stables close to the quay, but how to procure an animal for myself 
was a question* 

However, 1 was fortanate in obtaining one almost immediately, 
through the magic of two dollars* Accoutred with our pistolsf in the 
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iAvariftble holsters which all Spanish saddles^ whettier for peheo 
WA!^ carry, and our swords by our sides, the whole, together with the 
far greater portion of our horses, coneealed by our long cloaks^ we fVSN 
sued our way, at past twelve o'clock, to the Lancers' barrack, which wah 
on the road to the convent* When we stopped^ there, and inquired 
for the Cotonel of Lancers, we learned from a Serjeant-Majot that hw 
had gone to his billet in town. The Adjutant then made his appearance, 
to whom we gave the note from Captain Campbell, who promised it 
should be immediately deliveied; at the same time he informed us that 
a patrol bad been warned to turn out in two hours to sweep round 
neighbourhood of the convent. * 

• It was evident that no •giwd was to be done by the Lancers, inasmuch 
as, if any attack were to take place, it would in all probability occur 
before they were stirring. Having thus expressed our own private 
feelings, although it was a dark and clouded night, we pushed on for tW 
convent, prepared for adventure The ground, however, as we cross^ 
a kind ot heath, became so rugged and uneven, in many places abound- 
ing as It did in gullfes, formed by the wintry floods, tbat even our 
Spanish horses, suie-footed as they could scarfel^ keep their legs. 

To add to the pleasai^tneas of our situation, the ram came down m 
torrents ; and rny friend D— — , owing to the darkness of the night, 
managed to lose the rigliS track to the convent. As it was of no use 
haltinsr, wo plunged on, until I, wh(> had wandered a little to the 
right, found my horse and self plunged into a river, which the 
animal I rode partly ^am and scrambled through» surmounting a steep' 
bank on the other bide • my friend crossed where it was easily fordable. 
Ihe rain suddenly leased, and we were fortunate enough to get a gleam 
of moonlight that showed the white walls of a large building considerably 
to oui right, which D— immediately recognised for the convent. We 
listened for a moment with anxious expectation to hear if possible the 
sound of conflict ; but all was still as death. Bringing our left shoulders 
forward we pursued our way until we came to a little narrow dark 
ravine, btneath which the convent lay. In going through this place 
our hor<%es cotiimenced a slide, with an occabional scramble, down a 
stone declivity, that I expected woSld have ended by plunging us over 
some frightful piecipice, when to my exceeding satisfaction they re- 
covered the command of then legs. None but Spamsh iiorses could 
have gone down such a place at night #ilh* anything like safety. About 
a week afterwards, I think, Major*Bartin, of the Rifle Regt., fell m the 
day-time with his horse, an English one, m tl^p same place, and broke 
his arm. 

Before us, now at about a distance of sixty yards, stood the conv^nt^i 
a solid square-looking building of four stones, encompassed by a wall^ 
and looking grey and venerable in the broken moonlight. It had been, 
the scene of more than one conflict with the French, and it was now 
with anxious hearts we galloped up to Us massive wooden gate. For a 
minute we listened in breathless silence. Had the work of murder been 
^lj[eady performed ? was the question ; and were we likely to fall* into 
an ambuscade t The follovring minute our loud and reiterated knocks 
at the gate were to decide the question. For a few moments no rejply 
was mads, while a whisper of vqices as from the other aide of the gate 
made dbr hearts beat quicker. 'Our suspense, which had grown painful 
at a second knock, was however dispelled, just at its height, by a loud 

2 A2 
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challenge from within — Who comes there ?*' “ Officers of the 10 th.” 
** Oh, luch .be wid yej have ye brought those spalpeens of .X 4 ancejr 8 ? 
we shall all be inurthered was uttered by several voices, as the small 
portal of the gate was opened for our admission. 

The whole of our fatigue-party, as soon as we entered, gathered round 
us with the ^eatest anxiety, in a plight sufficiently ludtcrbus to have 
caused a smile among the gravest observers. With faces begrimed 
with dirt, which,' to say the truth, at least betrayed the palor often 
attendant upon expected conflict, the men welcomed us with much 
seeming joy. They all carried weapons ; but such weapons as were 
never seen in civilized war. They consisted chiefly of sticks and potest 
with long rusty nails tied at the ends. The&e^ with garden rakes and 
shovels, paraded by the serjeant, himself a tall thin rushlight of a inan, 
carrying the only musket among the party, (though, as 1 have previously 
remarked, that was unserviceable,) gave them, I must confess, a very 
grotesque look for a band of warriors. But still, to show the full extent 
of their preparations for defence, there were three or four large piles of 
stones collee^-d toj^ether as* missiles, in place of lead. And really I 
have little doubt b'ut'"that this fornddable garrison, if put to the push, 
would have stood an irregalar siege for some hpurs. 

' W e were instantly conducted to the quarters of our brother officer in 
^arge, whom we found with the two oflicerA left by the 4 th Regiment 
in care of the sick. Here thereL^Was a warm discussion going on about 
^ infamy of their being left lonely and unguarded, with their throats 
at the mercy of a pack of ferbeioua peasants and banditti. In particular. 

Lieutenant M , the senior officer present, inveighed bitterly at the 

little notice' that had been taken' of bis repeated letters and messages for 
a guard of Lancers. 

‘ By heavens, gentlemen,” exclaimed the gallant officer, as he stalked 
across the room, I have borne His Majesty’s commission (lie bad 
a Second- Lieutenant in a Cape corps), but never have I met 
with such usage. I shall wfite once more, and, if not attended too, will 
certainly make known the fact at head-quarters.’’ 

Accordingly he sat down, wrote another letter— the fifths I think, that 
had been written that night on the same business. This he despatched liis 
junior on horseback with. In an hour he returned, followed by the long- 
es^cted party o.l| Lancers, who patrolled for miles in the vicinity of. the 
iCOnvent, witliout, 1 believe, Iflnding a single individual. So here were 
agitation and alarm, great as 1 have ever witnessed *, everywhere there was 
'Wttoo much reason for^yund all arising from what? — ^the assemblage, 
in the first instance, as Itafterwards heard, of a crowd of people, who, 
#l ^iatake not, expressed their indignation in consequence of some of 
^ijieft'boi^B having been ridden nearly to death and ill used by one or 
two of the officers of the 4th Regiment. Such, I believe, was the only 
cnrigin to.bbi traced of the general alarm that had prevailed for smne ten' 
or twelvo hours. 

At five la the morning 1 started back for Santander, went onboard,’ 
and Btonce dissipated the fears that were entertained for our officer.ap<i 
men. At nine, in a heavy shower, we disembarked the men^ whd ware 
formed and marched off to tlie scene of anticipated murder of * the 
where/, wp arrived in a very r^omfortabk<r{^ilght, 
splashed up to our waists and wet to the skin. ’ 

(To be continued.} 
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Well* Mungo! and where’s your master to-day?" inquire tbs 
Admiral, as the Negro entered the room alone. 

lie come bum by*-«iki littlee minute, Saar,” responded the blauk ; 
he neber hab tought ob de club till me peak mm good for tell 
” Oh ! aye ! I remember ; he dined at the Green Man yesterday with 
(he election candidates/’ observed the Admiral. I wonder he wiR 
trouble hhnself with sucfi things ; they’re out of a sailor’s line/’ 

What canvass, Admiral ?” pursued Handsail ; ** or do you meiAi 
the dinner? Now; I think both are applicable ; for after a stout bit of 
canvanf a man would be ready to bolt some duck,'* 

The veteran curled his nose with contempt at the horrible abonrina* 
tion that had jubt offended his ears, when in came Ilatchit, looking 
fatigued, and his eyes manifesting more than a ai/aaiusif^su/E of wine 
the previous night. “ Glad to se-^you^ CaptamiHatchit/* said the 
Admiral. “ 1 liope }^o«’re well ?” • 

As hoarse as a boasun,” returned Hatchit ; ” feel as if I had 
swallowed a top-chain, — get speechifying yesterday, and had two affairs 
of honour to arrange this morning. % gave them a yarn or two. Ad- 
miral, and they had the presumption to doubt my word.— -aye I actually 
doubted my veracity! No man of princinie or honour could stand that, 
and so we met early on the heath ; one has gone to the artillery bat- 
racks with a ball in his shoulder, and the other has carried off to London 
a remembrance in his hip.” 

But your own arm is bandaged up,” remarked LongspKce ; ** you 
seem to liavc got a memorandum of the affair, at all events.” 

Merely a receipt in full for favours granted,” drily uttered Hatchit; 
” only a flesh wound, and of no material consequence.” 

” But Mungo tells us you forgot it was club-day,’’ said the Admiral; 
” this is rare absence of mind with you, Hatchit.” 

** Granted,” returned the other;* ” and speaking of absence of mind 
recals to my memory the fatal end of an old messmate of mine : he 
belonged to the Chatham division of Marines, Jolly^and was so pas- 
sionately fond of the violin, that it was^tiardly ever out of his hands ; and 
be made it an unerring practice to play some piece or other every night, 
after he had stripped ship to turn in. One morning his man wenw to 
call him, and found the instrument on tlie p^ow neatly tucked in, anu 
his master hanging to the violin-peg beatly tucked up. It was plain 
that he was so lost in contemplation that he put the Addle to^bed,^ «]|4 
then played a cord upon himself.” ^ ^ « 

It must have been on ' A flat’ ” remsgrked Handsail ; ” but 1 li6|te 
you have no more encounters remaining in support of your veracity 1 
am surprised that you continue so very tenacious on the subject, ,iiiyr all 
know you must be sensible that they can re4ie upon your word.” 

” I ihall have another encounter, Sir,” vociferated Hatchit, angrilj|r, 
if you mean your last observation ironically.” 

Nothing metallic 1 assure you,” responded Haadsuli 
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not take the lead in stealing your good name. But what did you 
fight with ?” 

** With pistols, to be sure/' answered Hatchit; I offered the 
lery-man to meet him on the Warren with sia-pounders, and gave him 
his choice of round or grape, but he declined the field-pieces." 

You seem to have had a Utile of both round and grape/* archly 
qbaerved the Admiral. Now, take my advice ; go to your berth and 
compose yourself quietly upon the sofa for a few days.” 

, It would be of no use in the world, Admiral," answered Hatehit ; 

Mungo, there, can tell you that 1 am never more restless and impa*- 
tient than when 1 am lying down. Is not that the case, Sirrah ?" 

. . Pretty much for dat eberywhere, Massa,” responded the grinning 
black ; plenny *quall *pose, Massa, tan up w 

Out o’ that, you walking ink-bottle !” vociferated his master. I 
waf once, Admiral, confined four months to my couch with a lock-jaw.” 

A hearty laugh followed this announcement, which, however, did not 
disconcert him, more than causing him to throw a glance of defiance 
around the party, and clench his assertion witli— “ Positive fact I 
assure you, 3 during the whole time 1 never uttered a word 

of complaint,” ' 

No one can doubt that^” observed the Admiral, with a look full of 
meaning ; “ but pray how did they contrive to keep life in you ? How 
did you hoist in your provisions V* < 

** Oh! easy enough,” returned the Captain ; they opened a shuttle 
at the back of my neck, and victualled me that way with chicken-broth 
and boiled rice.’* ,, 

A roar of laughter burst from every one^ to the great annoyance of 
the narrator, whilst Mungo, who had caught a spice 6f his master’s pro- 
pensity, uttered, ” Em true for all dat, and me n’yam de fowl for make 
fet.” 

“ But your breath, Hatchit — ^Iiow did you contrive to breathe V* in- 
quired the Admiral ; ** it must have been a difficult matter with a port- 
hole in your neck.” 

Not at all, Admiral — not at all,” returned the Captain ; “ when my 
lungs wanted inflating they rigged out a windsel, and put the lower end 
through the shuttle; but mostly I was plugged up with a cork well 
parcelled with lint, and when they gave me my food they used to uncork 
me.” 

j Again the laugh resounded, ‘f- Was you stowed bung up ?*’ inquired 
Handsail, with apparent seriousness.* It must have<ibeen a trying 
ihing to be unable to 8i)eak for such a length of time, eh, Mungo ?” , 

” Ees, Saar, me Masss^hold him jaw for bery long time,” answered 
ihp blask» with seeming commiseration. 

AliTcsad work that," uttered Handsail; ” and pray how did he get 
jaw unlocked at last, eh, Mungo ?” 

Gplamity, dat foolis question, aaxing your pardon, Saar," aiuwmd 
the negro. ** How he get ^em unlocked ? Cause him massa doctor 
find de key!" , 

The laughter was louder than ever, and the Admiral, fearing 4hat 
serious offence might be taken,*— though it certainly was not meant,—* 
called the club to order, and requested Captain liongsplice to continue 
his narrative pf - . . » , 
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My last (said the narrator, after he had arranged his notes) left the 
ni^ortunate woman, Waxwell, just entering a large room, the tables of 
which were occupied by small parties of two, three, or four each. Some 
were playing at cards, others were rattling the dice, two were tossing 
with half-crowns, and most of the company wer^ engaged in various 
pursuits tb drown reflection and to kill time. But there were, also, 
several amongst them who sat absorbed in deep abstraction, with the 
head resting on the hand, and looking at the fantastic shapes and 
figures formed by the burning coal, and, perhaps, to the harassed acnd 
guilty mind shadowing forth symbols of their future destiny. There 
*wa8 no mirth or joy pictured on their countenances, nor could the« 
thoughtless ribaldry or •profane jest of their companions reniiovi;’ the 
dark shades of melancholy apprehension that lowered upon thei^Msi^. 
What-was passing in their thought the Searcher of all hearts alone^ 
could tell ; but, as Susan afterwards looked upon them, she could iiot 
avoid suspecting that the stains of blood were upon more than one: 
conscience. 

*• The wretched woman at first shrunk back, butGgatlft Billy ehetJu- 
raged her to advance ; and, tired faint antTKi^less creature wtfs, 
she longed for a-few ir^nutes* rest.” • 

” ‘ Yo*hoick8l Gentle Billy,* shouted one of the fraternity, gaily 
habited in a sort of jockey dress, as he sat with three others at clfrds in 
a comer by themselves. * What splbj;t*8 up now? Ha! ha! you sly 
old huntsman ; you bag your fox for another day’s run, eh V 

** * That’s all you khows about it, Muster Firefly Jack,’ returned Susan’s 
companion ; * shut your trap, or you’ll catch a badger, ould chap.* Then, 
turning round, so as to cover the whole of the persons present with his 
eye, he continued, * Gemmen, this here’s a friend’s vife as has got 
lagged ; ve all knows her husband veil, and it isn't for us to take no 
advantage of a brother or a sister in misfortun, seeing as we mayn’t 
be up to the move vensomever our own turn comes. Now, though the 
vorlu calls us willains,— and it must be owned we’re somut of rogues 
to the vorld, — ^yet, let us behave like honourable men to vun another.’ 

“ ‘ A Daniel ! — a Daniel ! — a second Daniel come to judgment,* 
exclaimed another of the same c^d*party, in habit and appearance re« 
sembling a respectable clergyman, or a genteel member of the bar. 

* What’s your text. Gentle Billy, to that beautiful sermon ?* 

” ‘ What should it be but — ‘ Little children love one another V said 
a third, foppisly dressed ^ as he shufiSed the pack, and cast a knowing 
and licentious glance at Susan, that excited ^ laugh from the rest, but 
filled her mind with disgust and indignation^ She was about to spea^ 
but her conductor, as if aware of her fntention, put forth liisjband and 
stopped her. 

‘ Don’t mind ’em, my precious,’ uttered Gentle Billy ; * never give 
any heed to ’em and then, turning to thejtable where the other speakers 
were sitting, he exclaimed, — * As for you, Mr. Devilskin Dick, you’re 
not the man, I take it, to condemn without benefit of clargy, and so the 
« sooner you leave off casting reflections, vy the more it ’ill be to your 
credit; and as to the insinivations of Mulberry Joe, vy they’re beneath 
the notice of an honest man. I tell you what it is, gemmen, you all on 
you knows that Slippery Bob goes on the grand tower to*ttiorrow 
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morning. He was t good un when amemg us, and didn^t neveir shrink 
at'dangeh Velly this is his bnfortunate vite» who never knowed a vord 
of his* being lagged till I tould her on it this artemoon. And vhat does 
she do ? Vy, hungry, and almost barefoot, she has valked all the vay 
from Mile Eend to try and cotch a sight of him afore he starts-^tbat’s 
somut like a vife ! 1, found her in front of the stone safe, trying to get 

in vbere many a poor devil vould be glad to bolt out. Veil, hi course, 
f offered her tny Wvices; and, as Slippery Bob never vas the boy to 
sliitch bpon a comrade, but alvays done the thing like a genelman, 1 
thought I was in dooty ' bound to bring*^ his vife afore the community, 
who ought to do somut handsome by her/ Susan pulled him by the 
arm and looked in his face imploringly. ^ * Be quiet, my precious^it’s 
all s^Uj^re/ continued he. * And now, gemmm, as I've given you the 
whole^paUiklers, vy, I make bould to hope that you*! 1 all on you fork out 
like Britons ; but if you vont, vy then you may all go to •*— together/ 
‘ •* $u6an would have spoken, but she was again restrained by her com- 

E aninn, who drew her gently to a side-table, and directed the servant to 
rin^ti tea for the lady and brandy-and-water for himself. 

' indit^ilnals who had addressed Gentle Billy were evidently far 

^ifbrior to the oth^'m the roominkboth in dress and manner: the wine 
•mnrkled in their glasses, thoir conversation was polite to each other, 
wd no one living could show a more handsome exterior, set off to the 
best Advantage, than the person wlio had been styled * Devilskin Dick,’ 
who, after consulting a few minutes with his companions, pulled out 
his purse, from which he took five guineas, and laid them upon the 
table. His example was followed by the others, and then, passing round 
the room each contributed something to the fund, which now amounted 
to a very fair sum. He then bowed with the most gfntlemantly polite- 
ness to Susan, and placed the whole in the hands of her escort, saying — 
** * You are right, Billy — though we are deemed outcasts from society, 
yet I hope we shall never forget what is due to one another. You well 
know what to do with it.’ Then turning to Susan, he added,—* I can« 
not but respect your feelings for your husband — it shows a noble mind. 
1 know a little of your history ; Bob has not been the most affectionate 
of partners, but gentlemen of our profession have but little time to 
cherish the softer emotions of the hesftt. Gentle Billy will act honour- 
ably by you, for, though he is a terrible rogue, according to the world’s 
acceptation of the term, yet to hU fraternity a more straightforward 
honest fellow does not exist.’ ' < 

** * Well done, Dick,’ exclaimed the perspn alluded to; * but how- 
Bomever it’s like yourself. Here, my precious,’ added he, addressing 
Susan, and offering the m^ney, * tie it up in a corner of your handke- 
clier, an(l. take care of it,’ he whispered ; ‘ do not put it in your pocket, 
but keep it close in your liand.’ 

** 3u8an at first hesitated to accept the money, but her state of desti- 
tution and wretchedness passed across her mind, and, though she would 
gMly not have come in contact with such a horrible association as the 
highway-men, burglars, add first-rate robbers of the day^ yet the 
thoughts of her necessitous situation induoed her to receive their gdld|^ 
especially as she hoped to be able to give some portion of it to herims- 
band on his departure* 

** As soon as Aey bad partaken of refreshment Gentle Billy tmd his 
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compaition^^uietiy and cautioMt)y \eh the house, and he expressed bis 
determinalton to see her safe to tor lodjpngs, as she preferred rt^uing 
h(^e ; but the rain was now pouring in torrents, and she was induced 
to return to the iiouse ttoy had quitted, where she was provided with a 
comfortable bed, and passed the night in unavailing regrets and tears* 

** Punctual to the moment in the morning, she stationed herself 
amongst \he multitude at the doors of Newgate, where, amidst ex- 
pressions of sorrow, there seemed to be a constant endeavour to deaden 
every finer feeling of the mind, and to harden the heart. At length a 
caravan drove up — the doors were thrown open — there was a clanking 
of chains : a double row of policemen made a lane and drove back the 
* populace with their staves, whilst the prisoners* heavily ironed, moved 
slowly to the vehicle, 'whilst * farewells ' to old acquaintances almost 
stunned the ears. Susan saw her husband, and strove to get near him, 
but a«blow on the arm made her recoil. She called upon his name in 
the most frantic manner, but it was not till the wretched culprit was 
seated in the conveyance that he turned and recognised her. Ttie]re 
was a wave of his hand — the caravan drove off— and Susan fell foiiifmg 
into the arms of a stout countryman in a smock-fro ck, jy lio, stdoa ready 
to receive her, whilst the voice of jgentle ^as he in dis- 

guise) spoke words commiseration, and after a short interval Ifq 
assisted her to her home. 

“ From that hour till he presented himself at the house of Captain^ 
Nixon, Susan had neither seen nor 4ieard of hei^ husband. His time of 
transportation had expired, and on*his return he again pursued his 
nefarious practices, « till he found i{ necessary to seek shelter with his 
wife, who secreted him in her own apartment, and the result, gentlemen, 
you are acquaintid with. 

“ Nance Baxter had continued with Robert Waxwell till bis appre- 
hension, and after he was sent out of the country she wandered about 
with tto child, till she deserted it, as 1 have already related, in the streets 
of London ; and Ned was providentially picked up by Captain Nixon, 
who not only rescued him from a life of infamy, but we have traced 
bis course till he became a Midshipman in the old Barfieur, under Rear- 
Admiral Fairystone, carrying white at the mizen. 

“ Nor did the youth ever forget the dear little girl who had so kindly 
attached herself to him from the first moment they met, as on every 
occasion he endeavoured to testify his gratitude and regard by every 
demonstration within the compass^of'his power* Nor did Captain 
Nixon in any way attempt to check it ; whilst her mother, devoting the 
whole of her attention to Eugenia, now a beautiful young woman, cared 
but little for Maria, so that she could promAte the welfare of her eldest- 
born by uniting her to the thoughtless and^omewhat depra^ baronet. 
Sir Robert Metcalfe. As for the King’s Counsel, lie seffled quietly 
down into the hen-pecked husband at home, whilst, with heavy debts 
and increasing expenses, Mr. Nixon would have long since been a 
ruined ip^m but for the generous assistance of his brother. 

> ^ After six months* rather fortunate cruise in the channel (he Rear- 
Admiral shifted his flag into the Monarch, and sailed with a squadron 
under his command to the Cape of Good Hope. Ned# who had now 
the gallant oflicer’s esteem, accompanied him, and commanded one of 
the gim-boati at the capture of that colony, ag ^rell jm ^lerved. on board 
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his ship at the surrender of the Dutch squadron m SaUanha fia;^ the 
whole of which subsequently afforded him a very hatidaome shita of 
prize«money on his return to England. ’ 

Ned continued to serve with honour and credit, and, whilst be en* 
joyed the favour and esteeni of his superiors, he also experienced the 
respect and confidence of the men, which was strongly evidenced during 
the mutiny at the Nofe, when he retained a considerable influ^nee over 
the conduct of the siiip’s company, and ultimately was enabled to induco 
the people to run under the guns of the battery at Sheernessi where he 
had the satisfaction of seeing her surrender to his old commander, now 
created a lord, and being publicly thanked for the important service he 
had performed ; and his lordship employed' him in landing the delegates^ 
who were afterwards surrendered as prisoners, and confined in the black- 
hole in Siieerness garrison. 

** It was whilst engaged on this duty that the featu^res of one of the 
men attracted his notice, accompanied by an unpleasant sensation which 
he could not account for: That he had seen the face, or one strongly 
resembling it, at some former period, he entertained no doubt, but where 
or when he couM^ not call to recollection, nor would it have mattered 
much, but for uneasine^pf his mind whenever he looked at 

him. He had been a desperate character in h^s own ship, and Was 
considered a heartless villain even by his confederates. In vain did 
Ned strive to banish th^ man’s features from his memory — in vain he 
tried to persuade himself the merp<cccurrence of seeing him was in a 
great measure accidental, nor could the prisoner have any connexion 
with the events of his early days — the impression remained the same, 
nor could he get rid of it. 

That night he slept at the residence of Commissioner Hartwell, 
where the Admiral had taken up his temporary abode, and ordered the 
young Midshipman to be attacked to his personal suite. Ned, uneasy 
and dispirited, went to bed — the countenance of the delegate haunting 
him like a spectre. He slept, but his sleep was disturbed and btoken 
by visions of his earlier years^ in which all the usual fantasies of a dis- 
tempered imagination were vividly depictured. It was whilst labouring 
under such disquietude that he suddenly sprang up from his pillow — the 
perspiration was profusely opzing out at every pore — his limbs violently 
trembled, and he shouted, — ‘ I know him now — it is he— the villain who 
stabbed me — ^it is Waxwell !’ 

** And so it was. ' Though the hi calmed the perturbation of his mind 
as soon as sensibility was thoroughly restored, yet he coM slumber no 
more, and at early dawn he hastened to the place where the delegates 
were confined, and becam^ satisfied of the correctness of the surmise 
which had been suggested to him hy a dream. With great caution Ned 
drew him mio conversation, and, by touching upon certain portions of 
his former life, in which he introduced the family connexions of the 
unhappy man, as likely to interest themfielves in his behalf, heat length 
obtained a full confession that *he was indeed Robert Waxwell, With 
Ned’s actual origin, however, he professed himself but little acquainted, 
though he readily gave the name and supposed residence of the Spanish 
nobleman at Madrid, whose grandchild Ned no doubt was^ his daughter 
having quitted the paternal roof with a young Englishman, then on his 
travels. They niartied iti London, bat at what chu»^ he did hefi 
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Igiovf • At ^ aubiequent intorviewi on promiaa Gf iatercesaion with Cap* 
tain Nixont he further revealed that the young Sxiglishnian had been 
trepanned in an obscure part of the metropolis^ and conveyed on board 
a vessel bound to Cadiz, but he positively insisted that he was entirely 
ignorant of what had become of him afterwards. 

** Nt‘d lost no time in communicating these slender facts to his worthy 
patron, Who came down to Sheerness, accompanied by the two women^ 
and an interview took place in the presence of the Admiral, but nothing 
further of consequence was elicited to cast any new light upon the affain 
Mrs. Waxwell was permitted to remain near her husband, to whom no 
hopes were held out, and in three weeks from that time he suffered the 
■ penalty of his crimes. • 

** Captain Nixon, aidqd by Lord K - corresponded with the autho* 

rities at Madrid ; but, as the two countries were then at open war, no 
other reply was returned than that such a person as the Marquis de Un-^ 
quiera did exist, and he was at that moment governor of one of the 
transatlantic colonies. .The registers of the parish churches in the 
tropolis were duly- searched, but no clue was obtained that could lead to 
any satisfactory conclusion, and after considerable expense anJ labour 
they were com})elled to remain incoq|^nued susps«....^^flraugh still hoping 
that the mystery of the lad's birth would y^t be solved. 

In the course of tfme Ned passed his examination with great credit, 
and received a certificatetof qualification, but did not obtain his commis- 
sion till about twelve months afteravards, when he was appointed to a 
sloop-oLwar stationed in the North'Sea. He passed a few days with 
his benefactor, during which time he enjoyed the society of hfs once 
little playmate, and had the delict to know himself beloved by her. 
They solemnly pledged themselves to each other, and that pledge was 
never broken. 

** The young Lieutenant, on his arrival at Sheerness, found that the 
ship he was to join had sailed the day previous with despatches for Got- 
tenburg, but that a gun-brig was about to sail the next day with a con- 
voy for the same place, and he would have an opportunity of taking a 
passage in her, as the sloop was expected' to remain in Wingoe Sound for 
some time. This he readily acc^ted, and very naturally made some in- 
quiry relative to the commander of the brig; but, though everybody seemed 
to know Lieutenant Driver, yet no one returned any other reply to his 
inquiries than a laugh. Arrayed in his new uniform, Ned went on 
board, and, on passing over the gsjigway, he behskl on the starboard 
side of the quarter-deck, pacing or scrambling to and fro, a figure, that, 
but fur the sacred character of the place, and for which he had ever been 
taught to cherish the utmost veneration. Would probably have caused 
him to indulge in a hearty laugh. 

** It was a man of some fifty or sixty years of age, w^e features 
strongly resembled the portrait generally given of the celebrated Jeffery 
Dunstan. He wore a uniform coat, the tails of which were alone visible, 
for, though it was a warm day^ the bod was enveloped in a pea-jacket ; 
he also had on short Flushing trousers, blue worsted stockings, and 
purser’s pumps, whilst his head was covered with an old ^lazed’lmt, that 
appeared as if it belonged to both watches. But his gau was the most 
remarkable thing about him ; his legs, from the crutch^ expanded or 
bowed oulwaida, so as to form an erc with his thighs a|id| ,one being 
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longer than the other, he bobbed up and down in bis walk like a barrow 
with a broken wheel. Nor did in any instance move sti^aiglii for* 
ward, but sideways like a crab, alternately shifting first one side in ad- 
vance and then the other. / ^ 

At the larboard gangway were two dirty-Iooking youngsters enjoys 
ing a sly skylark at the old man’s expense, but one of them immediately 
crossed over to Ned. dnd respectfully touched his hat ' ' 

** * Is the commander on board V demanded Ned, whose welbinstructed 
eye immediately detected that all discipline was set at defiance, as far as 
the cleanliness and ordinary duty of the vessel went. 

The Midshipman turned round, and, giving a similar salute to thO 
old officer on the quarter-deck, said, * Sir John, a Lieutenant wishes to 
speak to you.* a 

Ned was quite near enough to hear what passed, and he was not a 
little surprised at the answer. * D — his eyes ! does he ?— -what can he 
want with me V Tlie young Lieutenant would, no doubt, have felt him- 
self grossly insulted by such ungentlemanly language, but for the irre- 
sistibly comic manner in which it wiis uttered. The oath came out in a 
tone betfween a squeak and a grunt, and the rest of the sentence in a half- 
peevish half-fri^fu^nios!. A'^hvery, a^^the man was in a state of extreme 
nervous irritation. The qfficjpr did not stop, but .continued to shamble 
along the deck, crab-fashion, occasionally muttering and casting arch 
glances at Ned, with the shaniefacedness of a .school-boy. At length, 
stopping short by the Midshipman, die gave vent to the same expletive 
as before, and added, * Go, and ax "him what he wants.* 

** The Midshipman touched his hat with a sly smile, and, returning to 
the young Lieutenant, said, * Captain Driver wishes to know your busi- 
ness, Sir.’ '• 

*That I shall tell him myself,* returned Ned, surprised, perplexed, 
and amused, * Ask your commander whether it is his pleasure to hear 
me?’ 

** Away went the youngster, winking to his messmate, as an intima- 
tion that he might expect some fun, and, once more touching his hat to 
the old man, he uttered, though in a lower tone than before — ^ He won’t 
tell me his business. Sir John.* 

* D — bis eyes, won’t he?’ exclaimed the other, moving at a quicker 
pace, and renewing his sidelong glances at the Lieutenant ; ' he won’t, 
ell ! go, Powell, and tell de serjeant to turn out de guard.’ 

Off went the MMsliipman fall contemplated mischief ; and Ned, 
without further hesitation, walked towards the old officer, vdio. however, 
perceiving him coming, turned short round away, and shambled along 
aft, mumbling to himself ‘ D— his eyes! he’s coming to board me.’ He 
whipped round the binnacle on to ihe larboard side, and Ned after him, 
till he reafeh^d the centinel at the larboard gangway, when, bringing up 
in his rear, he shouted out Sentry! charge baganels.* The man 
promptly obeyed, and Ned actually found his farther progress opposed 
by the point of a bayonet withiti a foot of his breast. 

** At this moment the Second Master approached, having been ap» 
prized of what was likely to take place by Powell, the Midshipman^ 
and, touching his hat, exclaimed— Sir John, i fear you are making a 
mistake here— this officer, I believe, is the gentleman who is gmog^out 
with us to join tli^e Scarecrow and, turning to Ned, ^ is it not.so^ Sir ?’ 
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** The lieutenant bowed assent, whilst Sir John jpeevisbtjr uMeredi 

* The devil he is! then why didn’t he say to at first f-«senWy, recover 
arms! support arms! walk your post !’ and the eccentric being again 
went over to the starboard side of the quarter-deck, where be resumed 
his shambling walk, muttering to himself, of which, however, nothing 
could be distinctly heard but * D — n his eyes ! he’s going out with us/ 

* 1 trust, Sir, j^u will not feel offended at the behaviour of the Com- 
mander,’ said the Second Master ; * for the fact is, he is rapidly descend- 
ing into second childhood ; every one treats him with studied respect, 
but nobody minds him/ Ned recollected the bayonet, and thought 
differently. ‘ But here comes Mr. Young, the Sub- Lieutenant,’ ccmti-^* 
nued the Master ; ‘ he^aiU explain everything to you.’ 

An introduction to the person mentioned took place, and the three 
stood conversing^near the larboard gangway, without noticing that the 
seijeant and his party were drawn up abaft, with their bayonets fixed, 
whilst the Commander inspected them, still muttering to himself, as ho 
glanced hurriedly at the trio, ^ Mutiny, by — nor were they ^prized 
of the circumstance till they heard him shout, * Quick march r charge 
baganets !’ The automaton soldieiQpnstantly uA & j ccTflie command, and 
were on the advance ^owards the officers, when the clerk, who was near 
the Jacob’s ladder, exclaimed ^ What have they done, Sir John ? you 
mustn't charge upon them.* 

* What !’ shrieked the old man,4ialting ; and then, uttering his usual 
expletive, added, ^ he says I mustn’t cliarge ! Marines, to de right face, 
and riddle de clerkt* The order vi^aa obeyed with the greatest prompti- 
tude, and the clerk had barely time to skip up the Jacob’s Jadder to get 
out of the way, Whilst the Commander shouted down the cabin sky-light, 

* Steward, steward ! d — his eyes, he says 1 must’nt charge ; bring me up 
my six-pound-ten.’ 

** ‘ 1 dare say all this is very strange to you, Sir,’ said tlie Second 
Master, addressing Ned ; * but to us it is a matter of almost every- 
day occurrence. It proceeds from a morbid trepidation arising from 
a too free indulgence in grog— -at least so the doctor says. How- 
ever, to satisfy huii we will disperse ; he does no one any harm, and, as 
long as v(e humour his peculiarities, we all do just what we please.’ 

** The Sub-Lieutenant was an old hard-a-wt^ather Scotchman, and 
Powell, the Second Master (a brother of the Midshipman), was an 
active young man, rising from humble circumstiffices, who performed 
nearly the whole of the duty.nnd at the peace was Master of a ship of 
the line. The Assistant-Surgeon was a gentlemanly man, who sub- 
mitted to tlie degradation of a gun-bri^ecause he was married and 
had a family, • 

‘ The next day they took charge of the convoy, and IlSwled down 
the Swin with a fair wind ; and no sooner was Sir John apprized that 
they had taken their departure from Lowestoffe, than he replied, * Very 
well, my boy, I’ll be at it directly ;’%nd he was never again seen 
sober till informed that the Wingoe beacon was in sight, w^hen he 
abandoned the grog, and kept himself tolerably steady till theiy again 
got under w^igh for Anholt, where it was expected they would find the 
Beareevow, which had quitted the Sound a few days before. 

It would be impossible to narrate all the consequences; and most of 
thfm were ludicrous enough, of this abominable propensity for intoxica- 
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tfon in the Commander. Sir John had been promoted to tbe ^rter- 
deck from before the mast, for several acts of intrepid gallantry in 
severe and arduous encounters with the enemy, and 8ubse<|[uenfiy 
obtained a commission and the command of a schooner, winch be 
fought till she went down under him ; whilst the vessel he had engaged, 
far superior to himself in men and metal, was so much injured that she 
could not make her escape, and became an easy prey to a cutter that 
came up after the action was oven He next obtained his present oom*- 
mand ; but his attachment to drink was rapidly destroying his faculties 
and undermining his health. 

*\ One point with the unfortunate imbecile was at all times to insist 
upon being addressed as * Sir John,* or as * Captain Driver;’ but the 
former was decidedly his favourite term. The whim of the title arose 
from his having anchored off the Dutch coast abreast of a fortified 
town, and hoisted a flag of truce. A boat came alongside, and the 
Commander sent a very polite message ashore, requesting a supply of 
fresh provisions and vegetables. The governor of the fort returned an 
answer/ that ‘ he could not comply with his request without the sanction 
of higher authos^^^^h he had immediately despatched a messenger 
to obtain.* Thus affairs stood iifhthe following morning, wlien the 
boat again came alongside fvith a plentiful cargo of fresh beef and 
vegetables, some fowls and fruit for the * Captain.* She also brought a 
letter, which, through some cause or other, was addressed to ^ Sir John 
Driver ;* and the wags of the bvig persuaded him that the Dutch 
Government had knighted him for the confidence he had reposed 
in them, but, on account of his being in the service of a nation at 
war with them, they did not feel disposed to make any ether demonstra- 
tion. 

** Poor Sir John hoisted it all in, and was ever afterwards extremely 
tenacious of liis title, by which he was known throughout the station. 
The Admiral had ordered him to buy a regulation-sword, which, from 
the price paid for it, he was accustomed to call his six-pound-ten ; and, 
when the men mustered at quarters every evening, he used to draw his 
six-pound’ten, and march past them. Sometimes, when exercising great 
guns and small arms, he would call, * Bparders, away I’ and, flourishing 
his Bix-pound-ten, take the lead, and run fore and aft, with the men after 
him enjoying the sport. 

Sir joim was also extremely d|Birou8 of being thought an adept in 
nautical astronomy, and many were the tricks that were played upon 
him. He had seen in the Nautical Almanac that there was to be a 
conjunction of Jupiter and^ Venus, and he left strict orders that he 
should be called to witness iK Abput four bells in the first watch, just 
as Sir JohAohad got into his first snoose, down went Powell, and, 
shaking bis*cot, shouted, * Bear a band, Sir John. Jupiter’s a>top of 
Venus. The conjunction has taken place.’ 

« ‘ Very well, my boy ; Pll *be at it directly,* answered the Com* 
mander, arousing himself, and calling the Steward, who, however, did 
not answer fo^ some time. The night was as thick as grave-mould*-^ 
nojt^ a vestige of a star to be seen-^but still the Captain persevered in 
digging himself, though twenty minutes elapsed before he was com* 
pletely ready, when Powell again descended. 

** * It*s of no use now, Sir John,’ said henentering the cabin. * Yc}k 
are too late. Jupiter has just jumped off/ 
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*>V J>HO hill «ycft ! hm h^? nihy didn’t he alcm IiQ I eme npP 
^piaimed the Gommanden ’ Wrih then, my boy> 1*11 turn in again.* ^ 
Another night* whilst lying at single anchor off Anbol^ die offieem 
were making merry upon deck, and die noise aroused Sir JohOf who 
instantly came up, ana demanded * what was the matter ?* _ 

; * NoViing, Sir John, but a couple of gun-boats/ answered Powelh 

* There they are, broad away upon the bow,’ pointing at die. ship's 
buoy. Driver looked, and, being rather double^sighted, fully belieifed 
that lie was about to be attacked. The drum heat to quarters, the guns 
were cast loose, and for ten minutes a tremendous fire was poured in 
.upon the supposed enemy,, till J\lr. Young reported that both gun^bQats, 
were sunk ; and, as the^buoy was no longer visible (Powell having given 
the ship a sheer a^head df her anchor), Sir John went below, peri^dy 
satisfied that he h^ad destroyed the enemy. 

At Anbolt the young Lieutenant joined his ship, and remained m 
her about six months ; but, not liking the station, be availed himself of 

the kindness of Lord , and got removed into a two<and*thirty 

gun frigate under his lordship’s orders in the Mediterranean p where 
they cruised for some time along the Spanishcopl^KOMid were so. ex-^ 
tremeiy successful in taking prisf^ST that Cs^ain Bennett received 
permission to see thent safe to England, * 

** Tlie morning subsequent to their quitting the Gut, a large ship 
hove in sight, and chase was immediately made. The stranger soon 
ascertained to be an enemy, who made from them, and every nerve was 
strained in pursuit^ which did not last long, for the enemy was a dull 
sailer ; and, the British frigate having got within gunshot, the stranger 
took in his canvps, hoisted Spanish colours, and prepared for action. 
She was a heavier ship than Uie British frigate, but our bold tars made 
every broadside tell ; and, though the Spaniards fought gallantly, yet an 
hour decided the business, and the St. (ieorge’s ensign was hoisted over 
the Spanish flag. She proved to be a frigate mounting fdrty-two guns, 
nearly four months on her passage from Monte Video, and bringing 
home a freight of treasure, and the late Governor of that place, Ihe 
Marquis de Unquiera. 

** No sooner did the name rej\ph Ned than he at once felt eonvinced 
that the ex-Governor was his grandfather, and he lost no time in com- 
municating the intelligence to his Captain, who bad already been in 
some measure apprized of his histcKy, . He immediately obtained per- 
mission to go on board the Spaniard, and, without announcing himself, 
to offer the Marquis the best accominodatioti that the British ship could 
afford, or the option to remain in the prize till they reached England. 

. 1 scarce need attempt a description of roor Ned’s feelings when lie 

first presented himself before a fine, tall, venerable man, iiitro*^ 

duced to him as the Marquis, and who started back the momdbt he beheld 
the young officer advance, and seemed shaken with sudden agitation, Wh 
he gazed upon his features, which Nedmttributed to some resemblance 
he might bear to his deceased moth^. Nor was he mistaken as to the 
likeness, but it was to his father, and not his mother/^. The Lieutenant, 
delivered his message, and the Marquis requested M interview with. 
Captain Bennett on board either of the vessels. To this tbe;Captaiii 
gave his assent, and, desirous of testifying his respectio thoexHG^extHDr* 
a^mpanied Ned to Ibeu l^oanish frigate, where they had lo% con- 
versation togetlier, and the decided upon going to Bngland in/ 
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tbe SjumiarJ* Scmie dKg^t aHusibn^ were made to'theybuffg Uaatetiinty. 
bbt nothing inaterial was elicited^ They joined the r^st '6ie veaselfj 
and proceeded homeward. 

Oa their arrival, the Marquia went up to London on parole, where 
Ned, having obtaineil leave for the purpose, promptly followed him; 
and communicated the important event to Captain Nixon, w^o lott no 
time in arranging steps for proving the consanguinity, and endeavouring 
to ascertain the fate of the young man’s father, who had, by Maxwell’s 
account, been trepanned, on boaid a vessel bound for Cadiz. The pro-* 
fessional men seemed well aware bf the difficulties they would have to 
encounter, and Mr. Nixon, K.C., now that Ned was no longer a po6r 
dependant (for his- prize-money was a goo^ fortune of itself) » strenuously 
lent his best attention to the subject. If they filarmed the fears of the 
Marquis, it was pr^able he would remain silent, should the father of 
Ned have been assassinated or otherwise destroyed, and evidence there 
was none to show even that he had been carried away. 

** Under these circumstances, as a last, indeed, only resource, old 
Nan Wf« called into play, and, pretending that she had seen the Mar- 
quis, took the IHmntyjjf rtillinr on • him. The Spanish noble at once 
recognised her, and, ioT'her sur^^e, eagerly inquired after the child ; 
but Nan was too wary to |;ive him immediate information so as to 
satisfy his. mind : she played with his impatience, so as to render him 
more desirous of information, and performed her part so well that he 
admitted the relationship, but, with great mental anguish, doubted the 
legitimacy of the young man's birth. In vain the woman urged upon 
him that he knew of the marriage o^ the parents at one of the churches 
of the metropolis; he solemnly and strenuously denied, all knowledge of 
siich a transaction, and declared that, if it could be fully proyid that they 
had been lawfully united, he would at once own the of his 

daughter, though now he had but iittle to bestow upon jiitff. 

Inquiry was next made as to what had become of the father, but 
upon that subject he was silent ; and, though he was told of Waxwell’s 
death-bed confession, yet he remained sullenly obstinate, neither denying 
nor admitting the fact ; and in this state, without affording him any 
satisfaction, the woman left him, but ICjaving directions where she was 
to be found. Nor did she have to wait long for a summons, as on the 
following day the Marquis sent for her, and she found him labouring 
under great excitement and distress of mind. He earnestly urged her 
to reveal what she knew relative toHhe fate of the child, but Nan re- 
mained inflexible, unless he gave a wrilten document acknowledging 
his legitimacy. His next entreaty was to visit the grave of his daugh- 
ter; and, after some resistahee, the request was granted, and the next 
morning appointed for the pilgrimage to the tomb. 

** AlmostShe flrtt use Ned had made of his own money was to erect 
a neat marble monument over hit mother’s remains, and he never wisited 
the metropolis without passing oome time at this memorial of her deceas# " 
and burial. It was, perhaps,' a childish feeling, but he used to say thitt 
those were amongst the happiest moments of his life, though they wefe^ ‘ 
generally passed in tears. He would sit and fancy the gentle and lovs3j^‘^ 
being, such as she had been described by those who knew her, preseht 
before him, and bis heart, warmed by the teuderest emotions, would 
cofoimne with the spirit of the depal^d.^ That solitary grave in ^he. 
coiner of the churchyard was the only bound him to his kin-^ 
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gjTQjy in iu luxuriance of human mouldy and mw and llusit a lonely 
flower would peep forth to perish where it grew* ^ 

** I know not what it is, gentleoien-rrit may be * the divimiy that 
stirs witlun us/— but there is always an inexpressible sensation; in my 
breast wiipnever I behold the humble testimooial ^hioh the living erect 
to the memory of the dead, particularly lf.it is in some lone roinantie 
spot that solitude might claim as her own. I remember, some;iwenty 
years since, going up Garden Reach, to Calcutta, and upon the banka 
of the river, beneath the green foiluge, stood a'smali white monumental 
pile that excited reflections which have never decayed from that hour to 
'this. It was an emblem of sdrrovv amidst the profusion of beauty and 
gladness — it was like a* single tear of grief flowing down the lovely and 
sunny face of nature. 1 shall never forget that lomb.^ 

But to my t^e. The Marquis,; attended by the woman, traversed 
many a turf- raised mound till he stood before the . marble memorial 
of his deceased child, anti beheld $lie young Lieutenant stooping down 
to remove some impurity that the rains had dashed upon thc.faiiutablet. 
The latter did not at the moment perceive their appr^^ach, though he 
was well aware that they intended c^HTlng, aiftr 'liad purposely gone to 
the spot. The old msijfL uttered an exclamation of agitated surprise— 
Ned turned quickly round*— rhis countenance was instantly recognised-^ 
and, with a heavy groan, the Marquis .fell prostrate to the earth before 
his daughter’s tomb. . * • 

Ten minutes elapsed before recollection was entirely restored, and 
then he found himSelf supported by his grandson, and he wept like a 
child. Oh 1 those were moments of agony, when the heart of poor Ned 
fluttered between* hope and dread— now gratified. by tlie caresses thltt 
were lavished on him — ^then sickening at the repulsive behaviour of bis 
ncwly-discovcrcd relative. ^Nature, however, triumphed : the struggle 
was long and arduous in the old man’s .bi^east— it seemed as if the spirit 
of his child was pleading against his stern resolves, and urging him to 
clemency in favour of her olTspring, who had never known a living mo- 
ther’s care ; indeed, it was hardly possible to refrain from believing tlmt 
he actually beheld the vision of hta daughter, so powerful at times was 
his harangue, and then sinking Into plaintive softness, whilst his eyes 
were fixed as if addressing a real corporeal substance. 

But nature vvas victorious: the old man bowed his head, and, 
whilst bitter sobs shook his aged rraflie,*he acknovHedged the relation- 
ship, and Bwdire upon the gravd of the departed mother to^db his duty 
by lier hitherto-neglected cldid. He presscci^ the young Lieutenant in 
his arms, kissed him on the forehead, gazed nt him with a look of pride 
—and, after ofl'ering up a prayer for the repose of tlm de^ggsed, they 
quitted the spot together. . ^ - * 

** As had been previously arranged, Mr. Nixon, K.C., attended Uiem 
when they returned^, and documents were prepared establishing ^ the 
young man's paternity. Bgt the Sjlarquis persisted in denying: all 
knowledge of the father’s origin, tliougU he was aware tha^ he bad; 
beeu born in India, and that his name was Metcalfe, He knew notbiug*. 
of. any marriage having taken place, though he admitted tlia^he Mi 
been ossurenl ^yery legal ceremony had been religiously adhered .to; 
and Ned saw, a bright pi^uap^ct opening before lum of being restored to 
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hiB proper elation in society, though it could not surpuM the honest fame 
he had created for himself. 

** Every document was ready for signing ; but Mr. Nixon thought 
that a little delay would not be of any very material consequence, and 
in that' time they could search every register so as to endeavour to 
ascertain where the marriage had taken place, and thus makqi^assurance 
doubly sure. At all events, the Marquis objected to put bis immediate 
signature to the deeds, as it would appear more the efiect of sudden im- 
pulse than sound judgment. Ned left him in the evening, after receiv- 
ing his blessing } and tfie next morning the Marquis was found lifeless 
in his bed. 11 is death, as far as appearances went, had been tranquil-^ 
his body was stiff and cold. 

It would be useless and unnecessary to at«empt a description of the 
young man’s distress at this wholly unexpected turn which affairs had 
taken. The night previous a consultation had beeh held at Captain 
Nixon’s, and the barrister had thrown out conjectures that fke Mr. Met- 
calfe who had wedded the Marquis’s daughter, and was the father of 
Ned, r/as also, in all jnobahility, the son of the late Sir William Met- 
calfe, of Calcutti^i;. and lie strongly urged a rigid search into every fact 
bearing upon the casi^ Hovv’^cat, tlien, was the disappointment of 
the young man — how bitter'must have been his rcvgret and sorrow — when 
he found that his prospects were crushed and annihilated at the very 
moment they began to brighten. 

** As soon as the obsequies ^’ere performed Ned rejoined his ship, 
wliilst a fresh inquiry was prosecuted with vigour, but to no effectual 
issue. There was strong corroborative testimony relative to the identity 
of tlie father, which ainouttled almost to a certainty that he was the 
missing son of the Calcutta baronet, and but little doubt was entertained 
that the parties had been lawfully married, but the proofs requisite to 
carry it successfully through the courts of law were wanting, and, con- 
sequently, Sir Robert still retained possession. 

“ Poor Nexl continued his career, and fought his way to post rank, 
without changing the name which had been assumed, or rather manu- 
factured, for him by his benefactor and bid Will, the steward. He was 
united to Maria Nixon, and enjoyed, nay, still enjoys, uninterrupted 
happiness with her. At the peace they went to Spain, but could gain 
no tidings of the fate of Mr. Metcalfe, that country being in a state 
approaching to anarchy, from Uie long war that had desolated it. 

Thus, gentlemen, has this unfortunate officer been tantalized, but, 
happily, he does not suffer it to prey upon his mind ; and, Being possessed 
of an ample fortune, enjoys life with the best. His wife would like, of 
all things, to have the title of Marchioness, though only a Spanish 
one, whilit*' he woukl prefer the English baronetage to all the foreign 
distinction^ that could be showered upon him : but both are lost through 
the want of a marriage certificate. 

Yet the jovial Captain frequently contrasts his present exalted con- 
dition with what it might have been but for the kind dispensation of 
Providence which threw him in the way of Captain Nixon. He has, os 
I before said, ample wealth to indulge his generosity, an excellent wife, < 
a delightful home, a quiet conscience, and the respect of many dear and 
valued friends. Gentlemen — I am Poor Ned. 
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» ANECDOTES OF SIR SIDNEY SM1TH»'*‘ 

The following is a laughable adventure that Sir Sidney Smitlt met 
with whll^ in the eervice of Sweden, in which be continued until the 
peace of Rechenback, and was invested by King Gustavus with the 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Sword, on account of his judicious 
advice iind assistance in important political questions, and his distin- 
guished bravery in several encounters with tne fleet of the Empress 
Catherine ; and the reader shall have it in his own words as near as 1 
•can remember them ; — • 

** The part of the cosMt that we were upon, at the time what I am 
going to tell you about happened, was well wooded and marshy, and 
the enemy had thfown up some masked batteries within close range of 
us, but, as they never seemed likely to do any good with them (and I 
gave the fellows fair chaflees enough), I determined to land and spike 
their guns, and drive them away somewhere else ; and thisl did without 
much trouble by falling upon them suddenly with two or three boat- 
loads of blue-jackets. As the rascuifT howeVfr, were scampering off 
they fell in with a stroi^g detachment of their party on the march ; and, 
thus reinforced, returned in double-quick time, and without our seeing 
them until they were close upon us, to recover their guns, most of which 
were old useless pieces that had bee\i«taken from the Turks, and were 
at least a century old* 

There was notfling now for us«to do, as we had spiked the guns, 
but to * cut and run’ from their overwhelming numbers, and they began 
to pepper away al; us most unmercifully. Jt was a good joke, never- 
theless, and so my chaps seemed to think it, for, strange to say, after 
the rush was over, the soldiers never attempted to overtake us, but con- 
tented tlieuisclvcs with popping at us from behind the trees ; and Jack, 
seeing this, followed their example, and also played at * bo peep,* and, 
taunting them with cow<ardice, flourished his cutlass, and every now 
and then tired his pistol at them in defiance. The scene was, however, 
soon changed, by a. superior ofiicer riding up at full gallop, and ordering 
a party round to cut off our retreat to the boats. I was afraid my men 
would not perceive this, and it was impossible for me to give them any 
warning of their danger ; for, unluckily, at the outs^ I bad taken it into 
my head to trip up a Russian officer r when i was obliged to run 
away, on somef fierce green-coatbd gentlemen coming to his rescue, the 
enemy had got betwixt me and my men, an^ I had no other means of 
escaping their clutches but by climbing up iflto a tree, which I did as 
nimbly as I could, and, perching myseff on one of the boug^, had the 
satisfaction of seeing that my lads had been • wide awake tome move/ 
and were pulling foot and cracking on to their boats, with loud shouts 
of laughter, and in all the glee imagii^ble ; and they reached their 
boats and shoved off just as the Russians arrived at the spot and ex* 
]^cted to catch them* But Jack was more up to trap than 1 thought 
for ; and, although I could not see the water from where 1 was, yet I 
knew very well they were safe by their cheering/’ 
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<< Bat Pm Burprised, Sir/^ said I, at Dioir teaving' you in iiie luvt ^ ; 
it was BO uiilike~’* ' 

“ All ! have patience a moment/* replied the Admiral, interrupting 
. me. ** I too wondered at their not making a stand, and so I afterwards 
learned diey certainly would have done, but that they found mv gig was 
already gone, and therefore concluded I had seized some^vourablc 
moment, and was making a dash in another unguarded quarter, by way 
of drawing off the attention of the troops while they were getting into 
their boats. So they shoved off, as I said before, anil laid on their oars, 
while one of my officers pulled round a point of land to look after me. 
But I was not so nobly occupied as they^did me the honour to suppose^ 
By the bye, now I think of it,** said Sir Sidney, bending over from the 
sofa, and pointing with his finger towards nSfe, “ alt the boats jHilled 
round the point, and to this it was owing that I was pot made prisoner; 
for the soldiers, thinking, perhaps, that they were going to land again, 
and not knowing exactly what to make of it^ were marched off in the 
direction they were taking, and I lost no lime in dropping from the 
tree, find hastening as fast as I could to the place where we landed, not 
supposing, of <;i3urse,.^tliat the boats would go away without mo, any 
more than I could conceive at tfie time why the troops had started oft* 
in such a hurry. But now Pm coming to ther point — tlie best of the 
joke** — said the kind and cheerful old Admiral, smiling, and seeming as 
much amused at the recollection^of it as he no doubt was at the time 
it occurred. 

I had lost my way,** he continued, and, moreover, found myself 
suddenly brought up all standing by an extensive swamp. In this 
dilemma, as I stood gazing about me undecided for^he moment how to 
act, I spied a great Russian ignorant boor of a soldier at a little dis- 
tance from me, preparing to wade across ; and, innocently enough — I 
don’t know even now what could have possessed me to do such a thing — 
I sung out in a commanding tone— 1 could speak sufficient for that — 

‘ Here, you Sir, carry me over, lhere*s a good fellow.* No sooner 
said than done. The giant — he really was an enormous chap— came 
up to me, and, stooping quietly down, told me to get on his back, which 
I did instanteri and away lie marched with me. ‘ Are you one of the 
fine fellows’ (I called ourselves the enemy) * who gave the enemy such 
a warming just now V * Yes,* answered he ; and added carelessly, * Our 
Colonel was in hepes of taking^the English conimander — they say he 
is the cause of more mischief to us thaij all the Swedes pgt together.* 

** This was capital/*.added Sir Sidney, “ shouldn’t you have thought 
so? ( 

‘ And what do you think, about it yourself?* I asked Iiim« ‘ I 
defn’t thmk about it all— I don’t care whether he is or not,* was the 
dogged answer. ‘ But how is It, my lad, you are not with your com- 
Iradcs V ‘ I was ordered to fetch some water for an officer that was 
cut down by an Englishmans’ I thought I should have died laughing. I 
did give the man a tap on the head, I believe. ‘ And did you not take 
the water to him?* I demanded. ‘No; he was gone wdth the rest 
before I got back.* ‘ And you were in no hurry to mllow ?* I said, as ■ 
we reached the other side of the swamp, and he again stooped down for 
ye to dismount. ‘ In no hurry whatever, friend,' he answered drily, 
d gave him a maM coin that T had in.my pocket, and^ which he put 
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iRtohis pouch without moving fimusde of his eountenonoe, and with the 
same indifference he had manifested from the beginning ; he then vevy 
leisurely walked off' to join his companions, and 1 made the best of my 
way to the beaeli, which 1 fortunately reached at the moment my gig 
was puljmg past in search of me. The Russian boor*-— this I was tom 
by tne^cer who rode down, when we chanced to meet a long time 
afterwards at Stockholm, where he was as an attache to the embassy-^ 
the Russian boor, on mentioning the trifle { had given him, and the 
service he had rendered for it, was so laughed by his comrades, tliat, 
the story coming to the ear of his chief, he sent for him and questioned 
^him, and was at once cohvinqpd that the great simple creature must 
have carried the Admiral himself^ as the officer expressed himself in 
relating the incident to fhe. * And why the deuce,* inquired his com* 
niandcr, * didn't ]^ou take him prisoner, and bring him along with you 7* 

' [ never thought at all about it/ said the man, scratching his big 
rough head. 

And there was a pair of us, I do assure you/’ said Sir Sidney, 
laughing, ** for upon my soul I never thought of it either ; and ffbthing 
could have been easier, for he would li^^ve made half a dozen such men 
as 1 am, and was besides armed to the teeth, wuereas I had no weapon 
whatever, having forgotten my sword, which 1 dropped on descending 
from the tree.” 

One day that the Admiral took m^e with him in bis carriage to see a 
variety of beautiful models of contrivances which he has invented, of 
great ingenuity, but extreme simplicity, for saving the lives of persons 
and property from sfiipwreck — and ^hicli I sliall again have occasion 
to advert to — he w^s speaking on the subject of Admiralty patronage and 
promotion, when, after a few serious observations, he said clieerfidly, 

It was very different in my young days ; and this reminds me of a 
little circumstance that will enable you to judge of the way in which 
these important matters were sometimes conducted. While I was in 
Rodney’s ship, off Gibraltar, there was a vacancy for a Lieutenant ; and, 
as I and another messmate had an equal right to it, he made us toss-up 
for it on the quarter-deck. * First time, or best two out of three V said 

holding a halfpenny on the tip pf my forefinger and thumb. * Once for 
all,’ was the answer. ^ Here goes then — heads or tails?’ cried 1, 
whisking it up in. the air. 1 forget which my brother-aspirant for pro- 
motion called for, but the coin rolled ^nc|^rneath one of the carronade 
slides, and 1 picked it up and brought it to him just as 1 found it. 
Rodney peereu good-naturedly over my shouidelr to see whetlier it wag 
* heads or tails.’ 1 don't remember which it^Vas now, but 1 know that 
I lost my Lieutenancy, However, the^ kind*old fellow consoled me by 
promising that 1 should have the next without tossing^jew it ; itod 
aceompanied his declaration with such a hearty slap on the lack, ibaF^ 
but for the combings of the hatchway, .1 must have pitched head 
foremost down the companion-ladder." • 

“ Never consult them or ask their advice,” said Sir Sidney, im our 
way back, when speaking to me of the Turks; ** save them the trouble 
of thinking, and taey’ll be very much obliged to you, and smoke their 
pipes with perfect satisiaction, whilst you manage their afltairs for them 
10 your own way/' 

The lollowitig Sir Sidney related to me on his return from Court on 
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tbe Patron Saint’s Day of Louis Philippe, who upon that ocoaaion Bau}> 
** Why, my dear Admira], you look as young and healthy as you 
were ten years ago, at least ; it gives me pleasure to see you appearing 
BO well.” Sir Sidney replied, that he had not time to grow old. 

The King of Prussia, when he was Prince Boya), was fond of re<« 
siding in a pleasant^ house, a snug little palace near Fotsda.iSi, where 
there was goi^ yhooting and hunting ; and when he came to the throne 
he still continued in it, as he could there lead a comparatively retired 
life, much in the same n)anner as the King at Windsor. It was at this 
place that I procured an interview with the King of Prussia, during the 
war between Gustavus and Catherine, and when no public embassy 
would have been received at the Court of Prussia from that of Sweden. 
It was a matter of exceeding great doubt whet’uer I should succeed, and 
I was by no means sanguine myself as to a favourable result ; but, ‘ at 
all events,’ I said to the King, ’ I can but try.’ Now it has always,” 
observed Sir Sidney, ** been a maxim with me upon undertaking any- 
thing that might be attended with great difficulties, but was, neverthe- 
less, nbt altogether impracticable, when I perceived that I could achieve 
the first step towards its accomplisliment, never to allow myself to be 
deterred from attempting it, aniTnot hesitate and fear to proceed because 
I could not see how I shoulfl gain my next pointj^-that’s number two— 
we must not confound them. When you have got hold of number one,” 
be said, impressively, you are in a fair way of securing number two. 
The way was open to me to Potsdim.” 

That was number one, then,” I said, laughingly. 

** To be sure it was,” he rejoined, with a raise of his eye-brows, 

and the next followed as a matter of course. I knew very well that 
if 1 demanded an audience formally I should not obtain it ; so, as there 
was to be a review the day following, 1 determined to be present at it, 
and, on my arrival, stationed myself near the spot where the King sat 
on horseback surrounded by his Staff, and stood carelessly looking on, 
as though I had come there fur no other purpose. This little ruse of 
mine had just the effect 1 anticipated, for the King, seeing so young an 
officer (1 was dressed in my naval uniform, wearing, amongst other 
decorations, that of Knight Grand Cross of tlie Royal Swedish Order 
of the Sword), was curious to know who 1 was, and despatched an Aide- 
de-camp to me, who rode up and said that his Majesty wished to speak 
with me. This was precisely vvhat I wanted. I immediately went to 
him, and, mentioning my name, was very graciously received. After a 
little desultory conversation, and when I found that I liad gained his 
good graces by a few w<)ll*timed remarks on the fine appearance a&d 
brilliant manoeuvring of his troops, and all that sort of thing, 1 took an 
opportunity, when he alone could hear me, to say that I was charged 
with a letfer and other communications from Gustavus Adolphus, and 
hoped he would grant me a private audience to deliver them. * Ah ! 
indeed !' were his exclamations of surprise — for you see 1 took him all 
aback — * a cunning diplomatist, Monsieur, and good tactician^ 1 had 
no idea of this.’ I didn’t want him to have,” observed Sir Sidney. 

’ Well,’ continued old Frederick, in a low voice^ * I suppose I must 
not refuse you ; but be on your guard. Sir ; when I return to the Palace, 
follow me up stairs, and hold no discourse with any one*’. This was 
eeid with a smilet and some hesitation* 1 obeyed oiderii.of eoum ; 
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anidi mixiag with the retinuei bowed as I passed to those afoiind me, 
and ascended the staircase, taking care to keep close to the I(ing*s 
hwls until vfe arrived in the gallery, where, as he dispensed with 
etiquette, we were left alone, and he took me into his closet without 
further^remony. The main object of my mission was to endeavour 
tp petsuhde him to permit the exportation of corn into Sweden, and to 
assist that country $ub rosa in bet war with Russia ; while, at the same 
time, he should give ostensible proofs of the jtpparent sincerity of his 
alliance with Catherine, and take care not to^awaken suspicion. And 
this important negociation, by adroit management, 1 pretty well effected, 
and became, besides, a great favourite with his Majesty. Our Ambas- 
* sador used to get me tq pull an oar and work to windward for him upo^i 
a good many occasion^, be used to say that I had more influence with 
the King than he had, and how 1 contrived it he was at a loss to dish 
cover, but that itVas very clear 1 had the secret of gaining his Majesty’s 
ear when he could not ; and he was surprised that I should have been 
admitted at all to the King's presence, considering the relations which 
subsisted at the time betwixt Prussia, and Russia, and that 1 was^erving 
in the Swedish Navy.” 

Never, perhaps, did the gaoler of'^a^tate'^rison place such full and 
entire conbdence in aj^y prisoner committed to his care as did the gaoler 
of the Temple in the gallant Sir Sidney, whom he regarded, and justly 
so, as the very type of chivalry and honour itself. The grace, good 
humour, urbanity, and generosity — ^the eminent worth and greatness of 
soul of his amiable and heroic captive, completely won his admiration 
and esteem ; and so firm and un^aken was his reliance on the bare 
word of his noble prisoner that he even permitted him to make excur- 
sions in the environs of Paris ; and on some of these occasional rambles 
together the honest gaoler, who was of a merry and jovial temper, would 
drink so many grands coups de vin that Sir Sidney was obliged in his 
turn to take charge of him, and conduct him back to the Temple, into 
which, more than once or twice, he was actually for a considerable* time 
refused admission by the guard on duty. 

Sir Sidney would most assuredly have been shot or guillotined, or 
shared the fate of poor Wright, but for the interference of Admiral 
Trouget, who was then Mini 9 ter*of Marine, and who is still living ; and, 
by one of those singular coincidences in life which sometimes happen, 
resides at this very time under the same^roof with Sjir Sidney, occupying 
the second etage, 1 had the honour* to be introduced to him one day 
that 1 was with Sir Sidney, when he stepi^d in/or a few minutes in full 
dress as he was going to Court, while his fj^iend was employed in the 
business of the toilet for the same purgose. * 

But to return to the subject of this paper, which the in^yiew I liAVe 
mentioned brought to mind, and was, consequently, rd2ted to me, 
though not at the time. The room allotted to Sir Sidney in the Temple 
was the same which the unfortunate King Louis XVI. occupied in the 
interval of his being dragged by the revolutionary tigers from his palace 
to the scaffold. It was an uncomfortable and dreary apartment, with 
that intolerable nuisance a smoky chimney ; and the gaoler, in recurring 
to the abominable treatment which the poor King suffered from his 
ruffianly persecutors, would point to the spot where he lay with his 
mattfess on the floor Weicape in some degree from thooloudi of smoke 
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iifMth filled the room ; and in* tins faumithtiing' con^ion-^this low: 
estate,” indeed-^^his Queen, alas ! and the Princees-BliaabeA, knelt by 
his side, and sometimes sat repairing his clothes and linen. ^ . . • > 

Sir Sidney^ more pHvileged than that unhappy monarch, used to go 
and sit by the gaoler’s fire whenever the wind was so high as to tender 
it utterly inmossible to light one in his own room. One day he sat, 
as usual^ witli this prince of gaolers, of whose ready disposition' to serve 
him to the utmost of his ability be was so well assured, be < abruptly 
asked him if he could get a letter, which he was about to write, trans- 
mitted to Napoleon. ” Quoi! sdrieusement ?" ** Oui, sdrieusement,” 
replied Sir Sidney. ** Mais il est ndeessaire de savoir vos desseins : 
quels Bont-ils done?” Sir Sidney told him. Fort bien, comptez sur 
mon z^le. Parbleu! I will deliver it myself.'^ Voilh, Monsieur, tout 
ce que je puis vous dire.” 

” C’est prendre trop do soin,” said Sir Sidney, fearing the good 
fellow might compromise himself, and perhaps lose his situation by 
doing so. ** Pas ue tout,” answered he ; ” je suis r^solu ; I will place 
it in Iris own hands ; j*en r^pond sur ma vie.” Sir Sidney, therefore, 
wrote the letter, which contain<^. a respectful but spirited and energetic 
remonstrance against the arbifrary and severe measures that had been 
resorted to in his particular case, and requested, i^ot as a favour, but as 
matter of right, that he might thenceforth be treated in the same 
manner, and be allowed the same privileges, in every respect, as the 
other prisoners of war; and concluded by requesting of the First 
Consul— such was Napoleon at the time — the favour of an early, and, 
he trusted, a satisfactory answer. ^Furnished with his credentials, off 
trudged the old gaoler to the house of Napoleon, resolved in his own 
inind to add all^he weight he could to the request Which the letter 
contained, by speaking boldly in favour of his prisoner. But Napoleon, 
who was vexed to the soul at the recent destruction of his fleet, and 
arsenals, and magazines, &c., in Toulon, which had been effectWl by 
tlie skill and undaunted courage of the brave officer now in his power, 
and which was followed by the extrication of the allied Army; and 
equally annoyed at the remembrance of other events which had caused 
him much chagrin and mortification, and how often the flag of the 
republic had been humbled by him, entertained a bitter animosity to- 
wards Sir Sidney ; and the great man, par excellence, as is well known, 
took ho care to conceal it, on the contrary, availed himself of 
such an opportunity as the present to evince the low, petty, malignant 
spirit which actuat^ ' him to offer insult when it could not be resented. 
His conduct, however, uppn this occasion only served to expose his 
real littleness of soul, whatever niight be his greatness of genius ; for it 
was genius |pore than talent that Napoleon Buonaparte was gifted with 
—a distineiidn by no means to be lost sight of,' in estimating his cha- 
racter the one is Nature's gift alone, for which we can take tio credit 
whatever ; the other merely tjie seed which God has planted in us, and 
requires the most sedulous care, and attention, and unremitting toil, and 
Cultivation of the husbandmanji^o bring forth fruits to })erfeetion, ‘When 
the gaoler ifetumed from his Yoluntary embassy to the chief magistrate,*^ 
and entered' the room where Sir' Sidney sat, he .tlnrew himself moodily 
into a chair on the opposite side of the fire-place,' and' began 'poking the 
fire with e^^tfadiighlfiil and^kiomy coiuUemu]ce,aDdinpn>fiMtnd iUeiice, 
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appearing in great trouble and perplexity all the time he urea ihuB earir 
outly engM^ed in a service tvhkn was not^required of bim^ namely, thfiA 
of*raking the fire out, which he certainly would not have faiM.to'do^ 
for he was working away with the most persevering industryMbad not 
Sir JSidiMV put a stop to his ilbttmed zeal, by asking him to ** report 
progres^^’ But although he ceased, on being interrogated, to pohe out 
the .fire, he still continued to fix his meditative gaze upon It; and any 
one, to look at him, would have thought he was thinking of nought else, 
but the better arrangement of the coals; neyertheless, nothing would 
have been further from the truth than such an inference. The good; 

^ man was, in fact, ruminating on the unaccountable perverseness of his 
* master's temper, and the spiteful effusion of malignity and wrath which 
Napoleon bad indulgecKin towards him and his prisoner, who sat there 
with a serene, unruffled, good-natured face, smiling at his embarrass-, 
ment, and endeaifouring to get him to break the silence which he had 
hitherto maintained, with the exception of uttering a single ** saord," 
which he seemed to repent of as soon as his feelings found a vent for it, 
for it was instantly followed by a close compression of the Kps, as 
though he were determined to speak n o more. 

At length, after sundry strange noikesTpRSS^ing from the region of 
the belly, or that part;/)f the road leading tb it where travellers on their 
passage down arc apt to take the wrong way, and a pish, or a bah, and a 
toss of the head, he thrust his hands into his pockets, and, stretching out 
his legs to their full length, looked l^ir Sidney in the face, for the first 
time since he came iiv, and was evidently on the point of replying to his 
question, when his courage failed him, and he drew up his legs again, 

1 )laced one over the other, and, turning away his head, said, J'enrage 
orsquo j’entends* tenir ces sorts de langage." What reception did 
he give you ? Have you seen the Consul Y* “ I have/' replied the 
old fellow ; and his discourse has made my head ache. Son discoors 
m'a mis I'esprit en feu.” “ Well ! never mind ; let's hear all about 
it,” rejoined Sir Sidney. Son discours m’a mis I’esprit en feu.” 

Phsbaw ! don’t repeat— don’t repeat ; you've said that before. What 
did be say about me ?” He said you might stay here till you rotted,*' 
replied the old chap, passing his hand over his face to conceal bis 
emotion, and clenching the other in honest indignation at the unmanly 
nfivont his respected prisoner had received. ” And was he angry with 
you? What did he say to you?” demanded Sir^idney. ** Why,he 
told me not to shove my nose whefe f had no business* Ne mettez 
votre nez oh vous n’avez que faire.'' In short, the old gaoler met Buona- 
parte on the staircase, and delivered Sir Sidney's letter, as he had de- 
clared lie would do, into his own hands, whicb Napoleon perused on the 
spot, and flew into a passion with’ the gaoler for bringing it. His vude 
and insolent reply, which was not confined to the worASTfised by the 
gaoler, bad no other effect at the time than to cause him to be heartily 
despised and censured for it by many of bis personal friends and adher- 
ents, Junot oipecially ; and Sir Sidney, of course, took no further notice 
of him or his message^ , until an opportunity aAerwards presented, itself, 
^when no longer a prisoner^ but a triumphant conqueror. Face to faf^a 
with his haughty foe at the siege of St. Jeaad’Acre, opnosing his fur- 
4her acteance in E^pt, mowing down his colunins and batUdions that 
mounled tfae^bieaoh u quick succession to seise tipoa tbis^SpilA^ik key 
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to the treasures of the east, and completely upsetting all his plans and 
projects for the conquest of India, the hero of Acre, exulting with honest 
pride at the success of his arms, and at having shown Napoleon that he 
had found his match for once, was also resolved to square yards with 
him for his former behaviour ; and after a most signal defeat, and w{|ieA 
he must have seen that he would be compelled to raise the si^fe, and 
was deeply mortified, peevish, and out of temper with himself and every 
one else, a letter was conveyed to him by one of his own soldiers, who 
had been taken prisoner, and was set at liberty for the purpose, from 
his old correspondent and* victorious enemy, Sir Sidney Smith— written 
in a style of exquisite good-humoured irony, perfectly free from re- 
crimination, but well calculated, as was thb message which accompanied 
it, to humble him, and render him ridiculous to A\ around him. And he 
was heartily laughed at by his friends ; some of whom — Junot among 
the number, as I have said before— were highly indignant at his conduct 
upon the occasion recorded above, and told him that Sir Sidney had 
taken an admirable method of being revenged, which they could not 
but forecee would be attended with fatal consequences to thefr expedi- 
tion : and so it turned out, for his failure at Acre was followed by a 
train of disasters — ^the abeanluil^nt of his enterprise, and finally, his 
expulsion from Egypt, 


EXTRAORDINARY SECT OF FANATICS IN INDIA. 

» 

Ever since I have been in India I have heard of a class of Mussulmans, 
the disciples of a sect or saint, by name Shaikh Rufiai, who, in order to 
impress the unbelievers with the truth of the Mussulman faith, imparted 
to his followers the power of plunging swords and daggers into their 
body, cutting off their tongue, frying it, and putting it together again, 
cutting off the head and limbs, scooping out the eye, and in truth doing 
with their bodies whatsoever it pleased them to do ; all of which Colonel 

G— , in company with a clergyman, a Mr. R , had seen, when 

the latter grew sick and ran out of the place, declaring it was the power 
of Satan, which to this day he believes, and the Colonel that it is done 
through, the power of the art magic, at which I, of course, laughed, and 
declared that, so soop as a man of the regiment (by name Shaikh Ku- 
reem, one of these Ruffai) should i^eturn from furlough, I would witness 
the exhibition. 

A large tent was accordipgiy pitched, and fifty lamps furnished, and 
plates full of arsenic, and qhantities of a plant o^ the cactus tribe filled 
with a milky juice, a drop of which, if it fall on your skin, blisters it, and 
a |ast quand^of the common glass bangles, or bracelets, worn by the 
and daggers, and swords, and things like thick steel skewers, 
other horrid-looking weepons like a butcher’s steel, only with a 
large handle covered with chains, and about twenty Ruffais to beat all 
manner of drums : and so, when all was ready, about five of the officers 
left the mess-table with myself, and along with us about a hundred 
sepoys crowded into the tent. When we were seated and silence oh- 
.tained, the work commenced by a sort of chant from their aaered 
books, the drum-beaters joining in and keeping time ; the chant increased 
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^ length both in noise and velocity, until, having worked themselvea 
into an ecstacy, they seized hold of the instruments, the body kept in a 
sort of swinging motion, some plunged the skewer iusttumenU, one 
through each cheek, another through the tongue, a third through the 
throatj^nd then commenced stabbing themselves with swords and dag- 
gers, aOd all sorts of nasty instruments. Others^cut off their tongue, 
and having roasted it in the fire put it in their mouth again, when it 
immediately united ; they eat the arsenic and the blistering milk^plaut, 
wliilst others munched the glass bangles as though they were the greatest 
delicacies. This was all done within half a y&rd of my knees, for they 
came up close to me with many lamps, in order that 1 might see there 
* was no deception ; and I dd assure you it made me feel sick, and 
produced anything bufjim agreeable sensation on my mind, for to this 
moment I know not what to think of it. 1 am not superstitious, and^ 
although the Cdlonel and numerous most respectable natives had de- 
clared to me that they did actually do these things, and that, if a sense 
were to be in any manner trusted, they had seen it all done, I would, 
nevertheless, not believe it. 1 was told beforehand that it required 
faith and purity on the part of therperformer, and that then not a drop of 
blood would follow, but that otherwisf^^ff^ANw^ps of blood would some- 
times follow the instfuments, and the performer would receive some 
slight injury. 

On taking my departure from the tent, I happened to say that I should 
at all events think more honourably of their prowess if I saw them ex- 
hibited in the open face of day, and divested of noise, motion, para- 
phernalia, &c. Oil the following ^ay, whilst reclining on my couch at 
about two o’clock, reading an English newspaper, without a servant or 
a soul near me, ift rushed their Kazee (priest or judge), his hand full of 
instruments, which throwing upon the ground, he seiz^ one, plunged it 
through his cheeks on the left side, another on the right, a third through 
his tongue upwards, so that it stuck into his nose, another through his 
throat; he then stabbed himself with a bright and sharp creese, which en- 
tered his body about three inches ; not a drop of blood fell ; he was going 
to cut off his tongue, when 1 begged of him to desist. 1 was, in truth, 
perfectly nauseated at the sight. The man was in a state of frenzy, and 
really looked frightful, his face %tuck full of instruments, and stabbing 
and cutting himself with all his might. 1 sang out for some people, and 
turned him out. 

I have now told you what I have^seSn, and yet* I will not ask you to 
believe it, fof I know not mydelf what to think. There are many per- 
sons of very strong minds in other respects who firmly believe, and 
who do not hesitate declare their belief, %hat, although driven out of 
Christendom, demonology, witchcraftr necromancy, and the entire list of 
black and forbidden arts and powers, are abroad and in 4Mb existence in 
India. And I must declare that I will never again trust my senses if I 
did not see all that I have told you. ( examined the instruments-^I 
saw them drawn out of the flesh, and no scar, or blood, or m^rk left ; I 
also saw a man eat and swallow three ounces of arsenic, and crunch and 
swallow glass bangles innumerable ; and yet, althougli “ seeing is be* 
lieving,’' 1 can scarcely say that I believe what before a court of justice 
1 woidd swear I had seen. 

^ . , , . , J- 



ON TUB SVPPOSBD CONTAGIOUS PROPURTY OP yBLLOW'PEVER.' 

Bi Db. Wi FxnavssoNt Imprctoii Gehuui op Aumx Hospital^ 

» 

Ml. Editor.— Several months ago I stated to you that it was my intenr 
tion to send to the United Seivice Journal a communication upon the 
supposed contagious property of yellow-fever in a form that would bp 
adapted to the military reader, and consequently not unsuited to yoiu 
pages; but, on reconsideration. I began to think that to ask loom foi a 
subject so entirely professional would be, an abuse ot your indulgence, 
and thercfoie I gave up the intention. I now le^ume it because ihave 
seen, in one of your late numbeis, that a detit^hment of the 1st West 
India Regiment, on amving at Baibadoes from Tiinidad. had been de- 
tained in quarantine for more than thiity days on board very small ship, 
for fear of intioducing the contagion ot yellow -fever into that island, and. 
as 1 consider such a measuie, on the pait ot the quarantine authoritieji.’'' to 
be one of the most audacious and unwaiiantable that has evpi; been 
attempttfd even* at Gibialtai. it being well known to albtp^iim least 
degree acquainted either with blac k t|pops or the West Indies, that the 
negio IS incapable of bting affected with ycilow-fcver, consequently ot 
introducing it, I here enter my health protest agamst making oui tioops. 
whethci black or white, the subjects of so wanton an cxpeiiment. which, 
through over ciowding, might generate othei diseases. I consider that 
the best loim ot protest I can adopt will be heie tianscribing a note that 
was appended to a napei of imiie on Malaria oi the Maish Poison, and 
read betore the Royal Society of Edinbuigh m the ye^i 1810. It was not 
then published, but Di. James Johnson alteiwaids made it known to the 
medical woild in an appendix to his valuable work on the diseases of hot 
climates. It is not likely, however, that it could have ni«t the eye of the 
mihtaiy rcadei, and theietoic 1 now quote it entiic . — 

“ The yellow-fevei cannot be a contagious disease, because during its 
utmost rage it is confined almost exclusively to a paiticulai and vei v 
limited class of the inhabitants ol the West Indies, viz the newly-anived, 
and never affects the coloured people, unless it finds them under the same 
ciicumstances, of being newly ai lived from a cold climate, although that 
last class is the most numeious by at least ten to one of the inhabitants, 
and is besides as liable as the lest of mankind to fall under the influence 
of every acknowledged contagion, such as typhus fevei, plague, small-pox, 
measles, and scarlatina. 

** It cannot be a contagious disease, because even amongst white 
people It has been pra«red, horn offioLal returns, that the attendants on the 
sick are less liable to be attacked with fever than those who have never 
approached the sick bed, and because it has also been pioved, m a multi- 
plicity ol instances, that the disease is not communicable to the wounded. 


c 

* At the veijK me this was going on at Baibodues the inhabitants of Dcmerant 
were bus) interdicting its shipping and commeice — Medical Gazette. No. 13. 
January 20tb, alleging that they (the Barbadians) had introduced yellow-ibver 
into that colony of mud and swamp 1 What a siiectocle— 'What a treat to the eyme 
to behold the ciicie of West India communities all generating yellow-fever duiing 
certain unhealthy seasons, yet unable, or trntoi/fin^, to perceive that the malartoua 
poison s; lings from beneath tlieir feet, at the bidding of the quarantine master, 
denouncing one another as the importers, vexing their mutual eommeiee. and ar» 
raying man against his fedow miu with ail the hostility excommumcatton, all 
the terrors of insane and selfish panic. 
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the surRioal sick,' the convalescent, or the healthy, though oocupykig the 
most contiguous beds in the same hospital. 

“ It cannot be contagious, because it has also been frequently seen that, 
when a regiment has been divided into separate detachments, the different 
divisions have been affected with distinct types of fever, according to the 
circumetances of temperature and locality of their respective quarters ; 
and, when one of them happened to be stationed in the locality , of yellow- 
fever (which is almost always at or near the level of the sea), that form 
of fever was incapable of being conveyed to the other detachments in (he 
higher ranges of country, however frequent and indispensable may have 
been the necessary communications between tlfem. 

** It cannot be contagious, nor anything but a seasoning remittent fever 
of violent and malignant forns, peculiar in a great degree to the newly- 
arrived, because all who have been debilitated by long residence in hot 
climates, and would, therefore, be the first to fall under the influence of a 
new plague, are^in a great degree exempt from this form of the disease. 
And, lastly, it cannot be contagious, nor anything but the product of 
unwholesome locality and uncommon drought of season, because, in the 
warmer countries of Eurdpe and North America, where all the inhabitants 
are under the same circumstances as the newly-arrived in ^he Wegt Indies 
from the effect of the preceding winter, it has never been seen, except in 
some particularly low siUiations.^er&j^bft^j^i^ has been steadily, for a 
considerable. time previously, of the West Iqdia temperature ; nor retained 
in them after that degree of heat has been changed by the change of 
season, nor transported from them even during its utmost rage to other 
localities in the closest vicinities, if of higher elevation, of better ventilation, 
and cooler atmosphere. * 

“ The foregoing are not vague assertions, but matters of fact that have 
been verified and recorded by the o|iciaI returns of our armies in the West 
Indies for the last twenty-five years. 

As in every* epidemic where multitudes are in the course of being 
affected, every supposable degree of communication must of necessity be 
constantly taking place amongst the inhabitants of a crowded camp or 
city; all or any of tlie believers in contagion may have their creed con- 
firmed in any manner they please, from the dead or the living, by the 
passing events of every day ; and it is only by reference to suen facts as 
the above that the delusion can be cured, and that the observer can be 
brought to distinguish clearly between the agency of epidemic and conta- 
gious influence. Those, however, who have only read the reports of panic 
from the theatre of the epidemic^vill seldom be cured of the delusion ; no 
more will those who have seen the disease, but have fled in affright from 
its supposed contagion ; but all who are compelled to remain within its 
epidemic current, and witness the progress of its successive invasions 
through the recurrence of sickly seasons, must infallibly have their eyes 
opened to its ii:eal nature, if they be at all capable of distinguishing truth 
from error. 

“ In opposition to the Ihct that has beA so often verified in every 
colony of the West Indies,«1hat the sailors of merchant-ships landed with 
yellow-fpver never infected the crowded, unwholesome sp!^rb lodging- 
houses to whicli alone they had access, it has been said, witn much feasi- 
bility, to have been imported in ships; but this is another delusion arising 
from the well-known fact that newly-arriwed strangers are generally the 
immediate and most striking victims of every epidemic ; and hence Our 
most thoughtless intemperate sailors, when at these dangerous times they 
are tlnown into the unwholesome anchorages of the West Indies, are not 
only the first to suffer from the epidemic in its course, or about to begin, 
btit they are denounced as the importers by the pr^udiced vulgar ; and tfic 
accusation is loudly iCTecboed,, even among the better informed, by all 
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who^nhtottiac^lh«m6e]v«ibieIi«fdthtit ftostitoneeltofitiM b« A tiatWe 
pixxJuct of their own habitatidtte. The ihcomprehenaftle punctualitf of 
ships regularly arrifing at some particular seaports df Spain and No^rth 
America fraugnt with the pestilence of yellow-ffever, at the precise stage 
and period, and at no other, of those hot and dry seasons that assimilate 
them to the unwholesomest of the West India towns, can therefm be no 
more than a Mion of prejudice-*a delusion of panic terror/* 

I should hope the above will be deemed conclusive in regard to the con- 
tagion of yellow-fever, and by demonstrating the true nature of the disease 
rescue many a gallant spirit from the terrors of an unreal phantom, which 
would otherwise haunt nim under the form of the sick soldier in hospital 
—the companion of his mess-table— or the members.of his domestic house- 
hold when taken with illness. The real teirors that accompany the march 
of such a destroyer are sufficiently formidable themselves without this 
cruel aggravation— the most anti-social and unchristian, to judge from its 
effects, that could be inflicted upon him ; but once bring jiim to understand 
the true nature of his position in regard to the disease, and there can be 
little reason to doubt that he would meet it with the flrmness becoming his 
national character, in the assured confiderifce that the danger would pass 
away ift the course of the seasons, or that he would soon become so well 
seasoned and habituated to the clig^ate as to be independent of its 
influence. ^ 

So much for the West Tnd«s, where the contagion of fever can scarcely 
be made to exist under any form, and where, if it'^ould be made to exist, 
the quarantine authorities, by cooping up men in quarantine in the man- 
ner they are represented to have doiie, would be the most likely to produce 
it ; but in our own climates we have contagions both essential and facti- 
tious, which at times will devastate our military quarters, and of which it 
may be well that every military officer, upon whelm a command may 
devolve, should possess a competent knowledge. The essential contagions 
—such as small-pox, scarlet-fever, &c., which can be curried to any part 
of the world — are ihose that on the reception of a particle into the body 
contaminate the whole frame, just as surely as the pqisoii-drop from the 
fang of the viper will produce its specific effects : against these it is im- 
pos'^ible that any purity of atmosphere, or precautions of discipline, can 
avail — for, as long as approach to the diseased is permitted, there cah 
be no safety but in segregation. The other contagions, of which all febrile 
diseases may be made susceptible, are those of accumulation and quantity. 
Thus, fbr example, crowd a number of sick into an ill-aired apartment, 
and it is probable that a highly-contagious atmosphere will speedily be 
generatea most dangerous to all who enter it; but select any one— the 
very worst of the sick— and place him, after being cleansed and jurified, 
in a well-ventilated room, it is equally probable that the closest approach 
will fail to communicate the infection ; vet a single patient, in a narrow 
loW-roofed cell, will as effectually vitiate the air and generate a contagious 
atmosphere as a crowd in the largest hospital. • 

It is, then, that the atmosphere of the crowd is contagious and not the 
person of any individual, but this, nevertheless, is the contagion which so 
certainly adhc; ?s to all European armies, during winter campaigns more 
especially, and commits the most terrible devastations. The patient, while 

S urified as above, ceases to be personally contagious, but, unless that puri- 
cation be continued throughcat the whole illness, his clothes, even after 
recovery, will be filled with it, and he will have impregnated every absorb- 
ing substance, whether body-coverings, bedding, or ftirniture, with the ac- 
cumulated poison. It was in this way that the army of France, on return- 
ing frota^ campaign of Moscow, diffused the infection of typhus-fever 
throughoift the whole kingdom. It was in this way that the native Afiiues 
of Spain— sometimes, too, of Portugal— in the earlier part of the Pemnsular 
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tittongit owselve% that tha wandering inendicaitti of Ireland, with tti|- 
changed clothes^ after recovety^ leave infection behind ibetn amnitget thh 
faiailiei where they may have obtained ehelter ; and this would be a terrlUe 
state of things if we had not at command means of disinfection so simple, 
easy, ppaetioable, and efficacious, that without our knowledge we are often 
saved by them even in spite of ourselves, and the mystifications that have 
been played off upon the fears and ignorance of the people under the form 
of fumigations, which, because they smelled strong and made the bystanders 
cough, have been supposed to possess great, powers of disinfection. The 
muriatic acid, disengaged under a gaseous form, is the basis of ^1 
these last ; but, as we^know nothing of the nature of those vapours that 
•communicate contagious diseased, whether they be acid, alkaline, or any- 
thing else, it is an e^ual chance that by using another strong acid we 
may be actually adding fo, instead of diminishing, their virulenoe. Thin 
at least I know, that it was the business of my office for a long course of 
years to cause their use to be enforced in barracks, ships, and hospitals, 
and 1 can declare that 1 never saw the smallest benefit derived from them, 
nor the course of disease ffirestid ; while the disinfectants to which 1 have 
alluded promptly and immediately served the purpose. These jre fire, 
water, light, and air—with one alteration the old elements of our fore- 
fathers, ^and they are ever at handjNves.apsZifllfihl^^ 

The first of these— fire, or rather its prod|^ caloric (heat),— is imme- 
diately all-sufficient foi^fevery purpose of disinfection. Dr. Henry, of Man- 
chester, demonstrated by positive experiment that the matter of small- 
pox, cow-pox, and scarlet-fever, was utterly deprived of all infecting qua- 
lity on being exposed for a few hours*to a heat of 140° of Farenheit ; and 
these, as 1 have said before, are amongst the essential concentrated 
contagions. With thii gaseous faotitipus ones, such as typhus-fever, there 
is every reason to believe that a much inferior degree of heat — one not 
greater than the (gdinary temperature of the tropics — would suffice, for 
that disease has never yet, amongst all the infected transports that left 
our shores, been made to cross the tropic of Cancer, nor has the plague of 
the Levant ever been carried into the equatorial regions.* The process, 
then, is one of the simplest, for a portable iron stove filled with ignited 
charcoal, and left to burn for any length of time that will raise the neces- 
sary heat in the sick apartment, must infallibly disinfect it.t Through 
such a process as this the Russian peasant, possibly the nastiest, personally, 
in Europe, never ha.s typhus-fever, for he heats the stove of his cabin to 
an inconceivable degree, and uniformly takes a Vapour-bath of the hottest 
kind once a-week or oftener. He, in fact, lives under a course of disin- 
fection. Light is another disinfectant equally sure, but it is not adapted 


• The iafectioa of the plague itself is known to cease in Egypt (vide Assalinl) 
on the advent of the Midsummer heats ; and to proclaim that the yellow fever is a 
contagious disease, while it is the product of the disiiffecting principle itself— of that 
degree of atmospheric heat with which infection is incompatible and the contagion 
of fever cannot exist— is, therefore, as unphilolophic an assumption as ever was im« 
posed upon the fears and credulity of the people. The most crowded jdiip that ever 
sailed from the land of rapine and crime has never yet succeeded in generating 
infectious fever amongst the snffocating cargo ; and the special law of retnbutl^^ 
through which, if such a disease could arise amidst the naked victims, their white 
oppressors would so surely be destroyed, seems here to be super^ded by mightier 
general law of Divine wisdom, which, by ever furnishing the disinfectipg agent, has 
affixed its vetp to the extension of contagious fever in the regions of the torrid xone. 

f Charcoal is preferred merely because it is free from tne nuisance of smoke, 
which, un&r the shape of any kind of fumigation, is ever supetfiuous and unnectw- 
saty; unless to bad smells. * * 
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for military purposes, its operation beine essentially slow, and the requisite 
time to produce the effect indefinite. The power, however, which, with* 
out the intervention of air, can in the closest-stopped bottles deprive Cay* 
enne pepper of its sting, render the strongest prussic acid as mild as salad 
oil, and convert our most potent medicinal powders into so much powder 
of post, is not to be douoted. Nearly the same may be said of^air and 
water, and all these three last are, through the beneficence of the Creator, 
in the medium of our common atmosphere, constantly operating unseen, but 
sure, to destroy the epidemic contagions which would otherwise in numerical 
progression go on to extirpate the human race. But to return to the prac- 
tical application in the hands of the military officer. Let him be at the 
pains to see that the stoves are lighted as above — that boilinj^ water 
has been applied to every article to which it can be made applicable— 
that the walls have been whitewashed as soon as the sick are removed, 
and that quick-lime has been mixed in to correctall offensive nuisances,* — 
and he will have done all that the philosophy of the schools can effect in 
removing the dangers of contagion. He cannot, of codrse, by such means 
foreclose the fresh supplies of infection which the living bodies of the sick 
must be constantly giving out; but, whenever these may be dead or 
removed, he may rest assured that they will leave no infection behind 
them. 

There is another supepJii^ift fear connected with contagion from which 
it may be well to free the military mind— and that is the dread of infection 
from the dead body. But contagion is a living vsv^our, and the cold dead 
carcase can have none to give out. Should an inociilable matter be left 
upon its surface, such as tnat of small-pox, or the crust that accompanies 
scarlet-fever, it is certain that the 'first, and not impossibly the last, may 
be sublimated from it, either through the heat of the weather, or the heat 
generated in the process of putrefaction, so as, through the aid of a current 
of air, to infect the bystanders ; but with regard to all other diseases it is 
impossible, and the proof is to be found at the dissecting-rooms of every 
medical school in Europe, where, from time immemorial, have been 
received, without question or examination, the dead of every disease, with- 
out ever communicating infection, except in the case of small-pox, either 
to the student that dissected them, or to the resurrection-mcn in the 
exercise of their nefarious trade.t 

In the foregoing may be traced one of those beautiful ordinances of the 
Deity, through which man has been placed on this globe of earth, with 
the evident intention of perfecting his being here below, through the 
progress of mind, and the advances of civilization. He has been consti- 
tuted a gregarious animal ; but to that gregariousness have been affixed 
limits, and, when these are contemned, the caveat is promptly made to 
appear under the form of contagious disease. All other animals are 
furnished by nature" with clothing^ to their bodies : man alone has been 
left to find his own, and to discover, through the operation of that reason 
with which he has been gifted, that, if he neglect the decencies of supply 
and change, he will be visit^ed in the first instance with the most revolting 
of the pbgues of Egypt, and, in the coursp of time, generate the worst 


* If quick-lime cannot be procured, common vinegar, and that in no great quan- 
tity (about a quart at a time), thrown into the necessaries, will ueiitralize the com- 
pound ammoniated gases which, 'in hot climates more especially, add such insup- 
portable pungency to the stench. 

t The dissection wounds that have proved so fatal to the operators have no 
coimcxiun with the diseases of which the subjects liave died. They are all of tho 
same kind, proceeding from a peculiar poison that is generated in the principal 
cavities of the dead human body shortly after death, and are always the result of a 
chance inoculation. 
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contagions that can be inflicted upon himaelf or commitnicated to hia 
feUovi^-meti* ffeaven sends disea^itis, it is true, but the cHanneb of fhdj? 
transmission are ouv own abuse or neglw't of the very nieans that havjgi 
been given to enhance o'ur .w^ll-belng and prolong , our lives, t addrese 
these bbseryafions to the military officer,' bacaiise it i? upon masses of inen 
that th^ir truth can be best ascertained,. and the means of preservation be 
best employed,— where discipline can be made available to save, and its 
neglect to entail the greatest calamities. / 

Wm. Fbrou^son. 

iVbre;— The animal poison that has been generated through . accdinulft*: 
tion in the unchanged coverings of the human body, has often proved as 
fatal and deadly as the worst malaria of ihe fens. The magistrate on the 
bench has been infected by thesdffifninal standing before him ; and at the. 
celebrated Black Assizes^ Oxford; so called from their fatality — ^the no- 
Icss-celebrated Old Bailey Sessions in 1750, and others — nearly the whole 
Court, including thp jury, were struck with gaol fever, through the circum- 
stance of an open window behind the dock where the prisoners were placed 
sending a current of air from them upon the assembled people; and not 
the least wonderful part of this^ remarkable occurrence was the fact that 
the prisoners themselves had not at the time the actual disease they were 
thus communicating with such fatal effect. They were not then in fever; 
because their constitutions had been so benumbed through 

the long-coni inued application of the poisoa which they carried about 
them, as to be incapable of throwing it off by the channel which nature 
had decreed of acute disease ; resembling in this respect the inhabitant of 
the swamp, who, although never heallny, and destined certainly to an 
early grave, will often show nothing of marsh fever until he be removed to 
a healthy country, and then, if he has any powers of constitution left, it 
will most likely breafl out upon hitp ; and so will the miserable gaol 
criminal, when restored to purer air and better clothing, in all probability 
throw out the fever ivhich ne had long imbibed, but could not assume. 

During the campaigns in Holland, last war, it was often remarked that 
those who had escaped the ague of its worst fens were frequently taken 
with it after being restored to the healthy atmosphere of their own country ; 
and how frequently has it been seen that soldiers, during active service jn 
the most unhealthy districts, feel nothing of their malaria until placed in 
quarters of seeming safety, when all the specific effects of the mareh poison 
were sure to show themselves ! But even these are minor evils compared 
with the dreadful fact of the worst infectious disease being capable of com- 
munication from a source that give* no ostensible evidence nor warning of, 
its existence. 1 know that this last observation applies to times gone by, 
rather than'to our own ; but even now, military officers, when dealing with 
prisoners of war or military criminals long pbnfined, opght to be aware of 
the danger that may await them from toll near or incautious an approach. 
The burning of ft few handsful of dharcoal, with the aid of clean linen, will 
certainly disinfect the most saturated lazar that ever came out of a pest- 
house ; but until that ceremony, or an equivaletfc to it, such as a hot-bath, 
be performed, no one can answer for his being otherwise than dan^oi^.. 

Windsor, April, 1838. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANF. 

FRANCE. 

NATIONAL QTTAIIOS OF PARIS. 

Thb present effective strength of this force is 58,431 men, among whom 
there an 1784 officers, and 9500 subalterns. 

THE BRAZILS. 

w 

MILITARY MATTERS. 

The votes of the Legislature with regard to the military organization of 
the empire have only once been brought into operatkm ; and this was in 
the time of the late Dorn Pedro, who had no sooner established an imperial 
sovereignty in the country, than he followed .^up his darling scheme of 
attempting to constitute a military force worthy of his new crown. His 
display against Buenos Ayres was on an imposing scale, but the issue of 
the campaign was unfo rtunate and ignominious in the extreme. From 
this moment the BrazifflHP^Sfmy began to decline: it ceased to be a 
mint d'appui for the Sovereign, or to keep the a^pgant pretensions of the 
legislative body in check. The disgraceful peace' of 1828 threw the reins 
of power into the hands of the latter, and the revolution of 1831 dismantled 
the Government of the slender remains of power which^were left to it. A 
portion of the regular troops were at that period sent out of the country 
for mutiny, and no levies have since been made, so that the Arnw has 
dwindled down into a mere handful of privates, overladen with officers, 
whose names figure in no columns but those of the yearly budget. The 
Army is, in fact, an object of jealousy and suspicion to the Legislature, 
positively reduced to the veriest nutshell, and principally confined to a 
Knot of undisciplined mutinous invalids, whom it is deemed a piece of great 
good fortune to have at hand ; and for this simple reason, that there is no 
possible means of extricating the military establishment out of the slough 
into which it has been cast. The conscription is in the worst odour 
among the Brazilians, for they dread the effect of insinuating any thing 
like warlike propensities into the minds of the youth of the' country. The 
conscription has been nullified, too, by the imperfect state of the popula- 
tion returns, and the opposition of the official authorities themselves, who 
are the first to counteract it, whenever the sons of influential families are 
in danger of being called out. The National Guards and Municipal Police 
absorb the few resources out of which an Army might be created, as 
neither corps is confined to heads of families, , 

The aversion to the military service was sufficiently general, even so far 
back as the year 1814>io prevent the taking of the census otdered by John 
VI. Little IS to be eifected by voluntary enrolment, for patriotism can 
rarely be roused into action ; and the means of existence are so readily 
obtainabki by manual labour, that the military life here is shorn of its 
attractions ; and this antipathy is felt even in the case of the^unicipal 
Police corps, whose pay is quintuple that of the common sexier, while 
their services are limited toTlhe borders of their native province. Forced 
enitHment is entirely out of the question : no less so, the makbg use of 
foreign soldieiy, in reference to whom the Brazilians have not forgotten the 
shameful conduct of the German troops, when led astray by the weak- 
ness of their commander in the year 1828. The Budget for 1836 states 
the number of officers to be 2884, ihclusive of those who have retired on 
pensions, as well as those who are on service. Amongst them are six 
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Field-Marshals at about 2400^. per annum each ; eight Lieutenant-Gene- 
rals at 1730/.; seventeen Major-Generals at 320/. ; twenty-nine Brigadier- 
Generals at 600/. ; and ninety-live Colonels at 240/. In the same year the 
number of troops under arms did not exceed 3500 men ; and* at the time 
of majcing this statement the Minister of War declared, that at Rio itself 
he had not more than 100 men at his disposal. The whole 3500 con- 
stitute no fewer than eighteen corps! And this insignificant Army 
of the Brazilian empire, — ^thanks to the redundancy of its officers, the 
expenditure on arsenals, civil administration, &c., puts the empire to an 
expense, equivalent to one-fourth of its whole ipcome. With all this* if 
would be impossible to enumerate even so many as live score officers 
competent to their duties, or fit be entrusted with a command l—iFrom 
• a late Resident,) • 

Naval Affairs, — ^The present Minister of the Naval department is about 
thirty years of age ; he Us a civilian, and has never been at sea, but is a 
well-educated map, and possesses valuable acquirements, as well as con- 
siderable talent, great uprightness of principle, and is more temperate than 
most around him in his political views. In his double capacity of minister 
and representative, the influence he exercises is extensive. 'Ihe coasting 
trade is the nursery for the Brazilian seamen, and supplies good cf^ws. 

The regulations enacted in 1834 placed the Naval department on the 
subsequent footing. They established a of the Navy ; a Naval 

Board of Inspection ; a pay oflUce ; an ofiice accounts ; a victualling and 
equipment department f and an office of supervision for the arsenals. .The 
number of workmen employed in these last-mentioned establishments is 
from 900 to 1000: in time of war it is doubled, and even tfebled. There 
are Naval arsenals in every port, where vessels of war can be built. In 
1832 the Naval Academy was united with the Military School; but the 
necessity for disjoining soon became pbvious. The course of mathematical 
instruction in this Academy lasts four years; and the scheme of studies 
is adopted from the late Naval college at Portsmouth, but with such ill- 
digested modifications as greatly to militate against its efficiency. This is, 
however, no more than what is incident to every adaptation borrowed by 
the Brazilians. In proof, I will just instance the including tactics and 
strategetics in the first year’s course. An Observatory was ordered ta be 
erected as far back as the year 1827, but no progress towards building it 
has yet been made. The prominent defects in the Naval, as well as the 
Military Academy are, that no pains whatever are taken to instil the 
principles of moril conduct, nor even of obedience ami subordination, into 
the minds of the pupils ; whilst the most essential points in military sci- 
ence are wholly neglected, and the teachers are so miserably remunerated 
that no man of any eminence can accept the office. It is a fact that the 
porters and domestics are better paid ^lau their chiefs. The pupils' ex- 
aminations seldom last above an hour. 

The officers df the navy in the Brazils take precedence of , the officers of 
the arn^, and their uniforms and decorations designate their superior 
rank. The pay of an officer of marines, when cm shore, is the same as that 
of a military officer of similai rank. The corps of marines was raised* in 
1835 to 608 men, but for a long time previously bad not j^xoeeded one- 
half of that number, as several hundreds of them did not choose to take part 
in the revolution of 1831, and were, consequently subjected to judicial 
proceedings. It is impossible to name a single native of distinction in the 
Brazilian navy ; nor can any better report be made of the Portu§^hse who 
hold comiqissions in it. The only men likely to take a lead in any future 
naval transactions are Commodore Taylor, chief of a squadron, and coun- 
sellor en chef to the minister of the navy ; Captain Grenfell, who lost his 
right arm in the attack on Buenoo Ayres ; and Captain Ingles, nowin 
command of a frigate. All three are British subjects*— (From the same*) 

2 C 2 
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GREECE. 

FORTRESS OF AKRO-CORINTH. ' 

We were kindly received by the cobmandant, who resides in a/mall, 
strongly-constructed dwelling, the interior as well as exterior of which is 
quite in the Turkish style. The principal apartment is ornamented with 
arabesques, and has a marble chimney-piece and hearth, on which afire of 
cypress wood is kept burning ; for at this great elevation the atmosphere 
is at all times bleak and Quitting. An orderl^r was directed to accompany 
us. Our first march was into the garden, which, though confined, is full 
of seats, in the shape of shafts of columns, capitals, pedestals, and tablets 
with inscriptions on them, all of the pbrest Pentclic marble, and of 
dazzling whiteness ; they are the remains of the celebrated temple of 
Apollo, which in ancient dajs crowned the heights of the Akro-Corinth. 
The next object we fell in with was the barrack in whiqh the garrison is 
quartered : it has a yawning fracture in the centre ; but the soldiery seem 
utterly regardless of what the chapter of accidents has inevitably in store 
for them. Thence we defiled from battery to battery and work to work, 
the one^eovering the other, and each raking its neiglibour. These defences 
cover an enormous range of site, in abruptly rising ascents, and seem con- 
structed as if it had been««Mt«fided (hat they should never ** perish from 
the things that be.’’ After a long and toilsome progress we at length 
reached the loftiest point of the Akro-Corintb, arfd were greeted by the 
aspect of a small, circular, ancient temple, which I should have set down 
as sacred to Mars, had not Faiisanias disagreed with me in opinion. The 
view from this spot is enchanting ; the eye ranges across the gulfs of 
SalamU and Lepanto, and stretching over the Isle of Salamis, catches a 
glimpse of the Acropolis of Athens ii^ the remotest dMance, and when the 
sky is clear, Mount Parnassus. The immense range of wotks at your 
feet bristle with cannon sufficient to arm the redoubtsiof an entire line of 
battle. Here are old Venetian guns with the shaggy lion, most of them 
thirty-sixes and forty-eights, and Turkish monsters of weightiest calibre, 
with the Ottoman cVcscent and star; close beside them lay large chain- 
shot. The prodigious extent of the fortress may be conceived from the 
fact, that, when you are in hunting mood, you may pursue the pleasures 
of the chase within its precinct : nay, the garrison, who purchase living 
beasts and allow their sheep and goats to pasture at large, being unable to 
catch them again, are obliged to shoot them when wanted. The Akro- 
Corinth, if well supplied and properly provisioned, may bid defiance to 
any beleaguerer ; fur the taking it by storm is quite out of the question, 
pd I cannot conceive that any projectiles could be thrown so as to injure 
it. Besides storehojiscs, a las^retto, mosque, &c., it contains a cannon- 
foundry. One is not aware of the steepness and abruptness of the ascent 
until one comes to descend, and then if 5'oudo not hang stt*adily back, you 
must run forwaids, at the risk of tripping and being hurled head-foremost 
over the ramparts to that ^ bourn whence no traveller returns.*’— B. N, 
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GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF TH» UNITBP SERVICE JOURNAL. 


Colonel Napier to Captain Jebb, 

Mr. Editor,— Captain Jebb, in your last Number, says, that he writes 
under the orders of his superior officer, and not of his own motion. The 
irksome nature of such a task has probably induced Captain Jebb to 
curtail his official labours by withholding the abundant additional testi- 
mony with which he is provided. 

I (emain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Wm. Napier. 


The Army Medical DepartmenL 

Mr. Editor,— O n a recent occasion a long-delayed act of justice, in the 
form of a , Brevet, was extended almost generally to the officers of the 
Military and Naval Services. To the former I ney almost gene Ally; for 
there was one glaring and inexplicable omission — perhaps it deserves a more 
severe appellation. The Army at large; iv.uluding the General Staff, 
Cavalry, Infantry, Artillery, Engineers, Commissariat Department, and 
Marines, all shared in 8. greater or less degree in the general promotion : 
to prove the rule, however, the Medical Department was selected as the 
exception. 

The fact is now established ; but why is it so ? Do medical officers per- 
form duties of a less hazardous or important kind than those of other 
branches of the Ser\^e ? Are they Jess exposed to the hardships of mili- 
tary life, or less frequently quartered in unhealthy climates? Or do they 
already enjoy remuneration equal to their services? The last query has 
occurred to me, because an erroneous opinion, received and passed on 
without examination, exists among many in the Army, that medical offi^ 
cers are more liberally rewarded than others. But, whatever the causes 
may be, the justice of the case very naturally becomes a subject ^Mli^onsi- 
deration, and if possible of exposition, by those on whom the consequences 
rest. 

The services of almost every class of officers in the Army have repeatedly 
been brought before the country in a variety of modes, yet a full measure 
of justice has not been obtained even by those hardy veterans who earned 
their laurels on the fields of the Peninsula or Waterloo. In the further- 
ance of so meritorious an object, the public Journals and Periodicals have 
lent their powerful aid, and partial ^eqess has already crowned their 
labours ; but much remains to be effectwl before the grey-haired Subalterns 
of the Army aA provided for as their merits deserve. 

The Medical Department of the Army has rarely or never had its claims 
advocated in the House of Commons, or formally appealed to the still more 
powerful influence of public opinion ; but) in the silent and sedulous execu- 
tion of its relative duties, has left its deserts to speak for ^eipselves. Is 
it, therefore, presumed that its silence is that of content, that its patience 
arises from insensibility, or shall its forbearance be construed into a diffi- 
dence of its claims ? No I but in the arduous pursuits of abstract science 
its members have confided in a nation hitherto distinguished by gentbrosity 
to the deserving, but justly jealous, from painful experience, of the manner 
in which her vast revenues are expended. Indeed, medical officers have 
been backward in preferring their reasonable demands to a culpable de- 
gree ; nor has this escaped the observation of others, who have noticed it by 
some rather sarcastic and uncal\pd-for remarks. They are widely scattered 
abroad in our foreign garrisons or remote colonies, where it too often hap» 
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E ens that the voice that proclaims a grievance is stifled; and in hopeless, 
eartless exile, they And that year after year rolls past, and promotion or 
reward comes nqt; nay, they hare not even the poor consolation of know- 
ing that their just complaints are conveyed to the public ear. It is impos* 
sible for them, however little disposed to obtrude their case, to refrain any 
longer from openly stating their sense of the marked neglect with which 
they have been treated, by being altogether left out in the late Brevet 
promotion. 

In order that the present condition and prospects of the medical profes- 
sion in the Army may be piore clearly understood, a brief review of its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages may not, I trust, be unacceptable to those who 
have never reflected on, but feel an interest in, the subject. It is true com- 
parisons are odious,*' and too apt to produccfunkindly feelings ; and, in con- 
sequence of the unavoidable necessity of resortinf^ to them, 1 have felt ex- 
treme reluctance to enter on this undertaking. I therefore declare, in 
limine, that my whole and sole purpose is simply to poiqj; out the manifest 
injustice with which one particular body has been treated, and to demand, 
upon grounds which I shall try to demonstrate to every reasonable mind, 
that some equitable recompense shall he substituted. The Medical De- 
partmefH having been made the exception in the late general promotion 
is, I conceive, a sufficient excuse for comparing its claims with those 
branches of the Service whcviirhave benefited by it, without the supposi- 
tion of an unworthy motive.* I have waited for nearly a year in daily ex- 
pectation of seeing the subject taken up by some m'orc competent advocate, 
who had access to those official sources of information that are not within 
the reach of the majority of the profession, but in vain ; yet I have heard 
the general murmurs of my brother-officers, till at last I felt that a good 
cause might be forwarded even by my efforts. 

The present position of the medicgl officer is an anomaly. He is com- 
pelled to enter much later in life than all others ; and, while in that rank 
in which three-fourths of his whole services are performed, he has neither 
so good daily pay as the other civil officers in the Army, nor, under any 
circumstances, has he the power of realising a sum by the sale of bis com- 
mission like the purely military officer. At the same time the slowness of 
promotion in the Department exceeds all others, especially among the 
junior ranks. At this moment there are, out of the whole list of Assistant- 
Surgeons ( 310 ), about thirty who have been upwards of twenty years in 
the same gi'ade, and if we were to add six years to each, which I will im- 
mediately show ought to be the case, it will, 1 think, be allowed that they 
ought not to have been deliberately passed over in the general distribution 
of rewards. This statement, which every one has the means of verifying, 
is so strong that it encourages me in this attempt, feeble as I fear it will be, 
to call the attention ;of those it^power to the consideration of bond flde ser- 
vices, by whomsoever performed. 

The young man who intends to be a 'surgeon, after halving received a 
liberal education, generallv speaking, at a university, instead of entering 
the Army as an Ensign athhe usual age of seventeen or eighteen, resolves 
on the study of medicine, and for this purposj^ he has to devote himself for 
the space qf sjx years to the acquisition of professional knowledge. Few 
would enter on such a pursuit if it did not present some inducements, rac- 
ing in character, no doubt, according to the ambitious (a comprehensive 
term) or philanthropic turn of mind of the individual ; but many have 
barely passed the threshold of their curriculum when these attraetions 
fade, at least for a time, in the long prospective of labour which opens to 
their view in the dry initial readings. The medical student flnds that he 
must pass his days among the suffocating vapours of the laboratory in 
examining the elementary nature of jnatter; or in the ofifonsive or even 
noxious atmosphere of the dissecting-room, over the disgusting remains of 
corrupted humanity— alone endurable ftom a deep sense of the absolute 
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importance of anatomv. or from that 4&wmng love of philosophy vrhich 
breaks in on the mind of the wildest and most thougfhtless youth, as he 
contemplates the design and perfection of that all-wonderful piece me*, 
chanism which links the soul to earth-*the last and noblest work of bur 
incomprehensible Creator. From such scenes he passes to the reeeptaclea 
of suffering and disease, where, with young and untrained head and heart, 
he has not only to witness, but narrowly to investigate and study, the most 
loathsome msuadies, by which his fellow-creatures are afflicted : and here 
again, it is a feeling of compassion and desire to relieve, that enables him 
to resist the assaults on almost all his senses and sympathies, which he en- 
counters in the public hospitals. Perhaps with bfanched cheek and sickenr 
ing heart he tries to sustain himself by moral courage, in order that he may 
^Qolly look on and learn, while some able Surgeon, with that sang froid not 
always acquired by yearsiys performing some of those bloody operations, by 
which modern science has so signally triumphed over diseases hitbojrto 
invincible, , 

Six years ! must thus be passed before the candidate for medicallionours 
can even be admitted for examination at the legally-constituted colleges for 
granting degrees. * 

The expenses of a medical education are very considerable, even under 
the most favourable circumstances. Let any one calculate the amount of 
those enormous fees which in this country inre necessary to admit the 
student to the public hospitals (mainly supported by such contributions) 
and lecture-rooms of hts profession, where it is compulsory on him to 
attend, in order to obtain such legitimate certificates as he can present at 
the college or university where he receives his diploma. Add to this, at 
the most moderate and reasonable rate, the cost of living, clothing, travel- 
ling to and from the recognised schools of medicine, books, instruments, 
&c., during the periodt appointed by Jaw, and the whole will be found to 
be at least equal to, if it does not exceed, the price of a Lieutenant’s com- 
mission. • 

Now, supposing the same individual had chosen the profession of arms, 
and received an Ensigney without, or even by purchase, he would, during 
the same six years, by being in the receipt of pay,— poor enough, God 
knows ! but still, along with other emoluments, and, above all, obtaining 
credit for service, have been somewhat better off than in toiling, without 
the first, or bein^ able to reckon on the second, to prepare himself for a 
medical commission. 

The surgeon or M.D. having completed the anpointed course of profes- 
sional study, and been duly qualified, will, in all probability, still have to 
wait for a year or two more before he can procure a commission ; oonser 
quently, when he begins his career in the army, he is from twenty-three to 
twenty-four years of age. He must be twenty-twq by the regulations. 
On entering the Service, he meets witht>fB5ers of his own age in the rank 
of Lieutenant, vfbether they may have purchased or not, and already within 
the range of a very comfortable article in the warranf^ regulating the 
grants of half-pay, &c., which provides, in tile event of his wishing to 
retire from the Service, that, If he did.not purchase his commission, he 
may receive the new price of that commission, if a Lieutenant with seven 
u^rs* full-pay service in the Army, or with six years* i( a* Cornet .or 
Ensign, and the old price of the commission if unaer those periode, and 
four years’ full-pay service,” Even th^ possibility of such ^a^be 1 ieftt 
can uevet be attaint vy medical officers under any circumstances or by 
any length of service. Many of them who have left the Army aftejr seven 
years coald pot procure the slightest remuneration for their past services. 
An Assistont-Surgeon has the rank of Lieutenant at once, and he is allowed 
one sbilling.per diem more than ^ose of the same grade, 1 suppose to 
make up for what he has lost by being obliged to enter so foie, aad for 
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such medical books, instruments, &c., as his profession and the good of 
the Service require him to have, and to carry about tvith him, at a very 
considerable additional expense. 

Are the duties of medical officers equally important and laborious as 
those of others in the Army ? I believe that every one will answer^in the 
affirmative, that they are at least equally so. The surgeon is one of the 
few whose post is always at the head>quarters of his regiment. He shares 
the hardships of the Reid, of the camp, and of foreign stations. The last 
are in reality now td'^be estimated as the services of danger, and very 
properly so ; for the loss of life, and irreparable injury to the constitutions 
of many of those who survive, are proportionately as great as during some 
of our most glorious campaigns. Now, tlje fact is, that the active duties, 
fatigue, and exposure of the medical officer are invariably increased, at the 
very moment w^en it is the object of every act arid order of Governors, and 
others in command, to preserve the health of officers and men. He must 
encounter the burning rays of the meridian sun witKn the tropics, the 
chilly damps of night, or inhale the deleterious effluvia of the swamp or 
lake at that hour when it is doubly pestilential to the huinan frame. Much 
of his t^me must be spent in the fulsome air of the hospital, for so it will 
be whenever many bodies, labouring under the influence of mortal disease, 
are congregated together in a hot climate. But, above all, he must bear 
up against that despondingff5assion which will often haunt the recesses of 
the most stem and philoso^ic mind, when he sees men daily, or even 
hourly, hurried off by some unconquerable malady, before there is even 
time for the operation of the most rapid medical treatment. His mind is 
always engaged, and his cares are unceasing, for each successive day 
brings fresh cases of disease, which absorb his interest, or excite tbat; pain- 
ful anxiety which naturally arises when the life of a fellow-creature is 
endangered. 

The privations and constraints to which medical officers are peculiarly 
closed have long been felt, but never complained of. To almost all other 
officers, the indulgence of leave of absence is granted, with such certainty 
and regularity, as to be considered in the light of a privilege enjoyed by 
roister ; but there is no such good fortune for the surgeon. On the appoint- 
ment of an Assistant to the Service, he is sent at once to do duty at 
Chatham, instead qf being allowed the usual period of two months’ leave, 
for the purpose of’ fitting himself out, &c. Henceforth he may bid adieu 
to leave of absence, unless by some rare and fortuitous circumstance, or by 
paying some civil practitioner a sum more than his pay to do his duty. 
Many, on returning home after a continued residence of twelve or fifteen 
years at some foreign station, most likely a tropical climate, can scarcely 
obtain two months^ leave, and even then by finding some one to do their 
duty. Two monthr in fifteen years! What would our Cornets and 
Ensigns on home service, in these piping times of peace, Sj^y to this, when 
they consider themselves to be exceedingly ill used if they do not receive 
at least two or three months annually ? As to those longer periods of 
leave to which other ranks become virtually entitled after having been 
two years abroad, the medical officer never even dreams of. The causes 
of this are. sufficiently obvious, and mainly, if not altogether, depending 
on the present reduced establishment of the Medical Staff. But, putting 
aside all claims for leave based on the plea of urgent private affairs or 
ill health, 1 do sincerely believe that no officer in the Service more impera- 
tively requires an occasional relaxation both of body and mind than he 
whojbas to support the continuous and harassing responsibility attached 
to the care of the sick. It would, at the same time, afford an opporiunity of 
visiting the capitals of these and other kingdoms, the great emporiums of 
medicfu as well as of other sciences,^ hero new and usefur knowledge 
might be. acquired, important alike to the individual and the Service at 
large. An unvarying routine of duties, prolonged without the prospect of 
a temporary remission, will, in the most zealoupi person^ run some risk, in 
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depriving; his duty of that pleasure to himself which is the greatest security 
for its being prontable to others. It is not to be wondered at, if an occfi- 
sienal feeling of disappointment should be created in the mind of medi<^ 
officers, when they see themselves debarred from those gratifications which 
are avowed to their equals and juniors in rank. But it is alike creditable 
and surprising, to observe how seldom such feelings are displayed, even 
when the fondest hopes are often blighted, by the difficulty or utter im- 
possibility of procuring leave of absence. 

There are also certain hardships which are narticularly confined to 
Assistant-Surgeons. Among others, may be ipenuoncd their greater lia- 
bility to be employed on detached duties, and consequent exposure to the 
additional expense of travelling by land or water. The majority of Staff- 
Assistants are constantly charfging their stations in that most troublesome 
and disagreeable of all^uties, the charge of transports. Perhaps, after a 
voyage of five or six months, they are scarcely located for a year, when 
they are orderecUaway on the same duty, and again undergo the sarrie 
expenses. Indeed, many of them might in all justice be entitled to the 
motto, “ per mare per terram.*' The Staff are not allowed servants, or any 
thing in lieu thereof. The Regimental Assistant-Surgeon, whether at 
home or abroad, with the exception of those in the change of d^Ots, are 
usually with a detachment, if there is one out from the corps, which is 
almost invariably the case. He secs his brother officers relieved in suc- 
cession, and returning to head-quarters, bi\t no relief comes to him. He 
is thus deprived of allihe benefiis of the mess and its regium donum, while 
he has to contribute equally with others towards its support. Again, the 
Second-Assistants are removed from their regiment on its return from 
foreign service, not /or their own, hut /or the public convenience, and com- 
pelled to forego all the advantages which accrue from serving in the same 
corps for a number hf years, They^are probably appointed immediately to 
another regiment, and have to repeat the mess and band subscriptions 
(fifty days' pay),iithe fees of commission, the expense of uniform, &e., and 
agmn go to the bottom of the list 0 / Lieutenants, This may occur again 
and again in the course of four or five-and-twenty years’ service..: 

In pointing out the hardships and inconveniences which press on a 
particular branch of the Army, it must be confessed that several of the 
foregoing are unavoidably necessary for the good ofthe service and country, 
and perhaps absolutely connected with the medical profession in the 
Army. At the same time it must also be acknowledged that where duties, 
onerous in their nature, attended with unusual constraints and sacrifices 
in their performance, and requiring a long and, expensive preliminary 
education, of a specific kind, are imposed og a body, it is consonant to 
reason and justice to expect and seek for som^equivalent reward. But it 
has been just the reverse— that body has received neglect as a recompense, 
in a marked and singular manner. Will this be Repeated when the next 
general proiSotion, apparently not very distant, is given to the Army ? 
Medical officers cannot help feeling that their services do entitle them to 
be included in the benefits which are extended to the Army, either in the 
form of a brevet, or some; other proportionately advantageous, and still 
more effective in relieving the grey-haired subalterns of the department. It 
is also to be hoped that some arrangement will he made,^y Which leave of 
absence may be more frequently obtained, at least with half as 'much 
facility as others, whenever urgent private affairs or health require it. 
Although we do not quite expect to have two or three months fcvtery year, 
yet we do hope that, after twelve or fourteen years of foreign service, even 
without the plea of ill-health, something more than two months may be 
granted. A year’s leave to a medical officer would now be considered pre- 
posterous, however seriously impaired his health may be ; he has no choice 
but to serve Or go on half-pay ; yet we daily hear of other officers b^ing 
absent from thenr regiments wr years. 
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After ten years’ actual service in the Armyi Assistant-Surireoni, by a 
late regulation, receive an increase of pay of 2e. 6cf. per diem. This partial 
iipprovement in their condition was hailed as the harbinger of a more full 
compensation for the former neglect vrith which their services were treated. 
It cannot be considered, however, in any other view than as a well-meant, 
but stUl ineffective boon, and too limited in its operation to afford relief to 
those old assistants who are more than twice and some nearly thrice ten 
years in the Service. When it is recollected that the medical profession 
in the Army may be said to consist of two grades only. Assistant and 
Surgeon (there being, l^believe, only seventeen situations higher than that 
of Surgeon in the department), and that four-fifths of their whole service 
are performed in the former, something proportionately beneficial ought to 
be done for that rank. 

This addition of pay to the Assistant-Surgeon acpears, at first sight, to 
give him a comparative advantage over those of tlrc same rank, but it im- 
mediately vanishes when we inquire more narrowly into^ the relative cir- 
cumstances of both. I have already shown that the former has a delay of 
at least stop years, for the purpose of being qualified to hold his commis- 
sion ; so that, in fact, when he becomes entitled to his extra pay, his ser- 
vices ought to be reckoned at sixteen, instead of ten years, the time for 
which he would have obtained credit had he purchased a lieutenancy 
with the sum laid out on a specific education. On the other hand, sub- 
alterns, with all the advantages of an early admission into the Army, are 
by the time they reach ten, iduch less sixteen years’ service, very likely 
filling some of the numerous situations in their Regiments, on the Staff, 
&c., which are accompanied by extra pay and allowances. Such good 
things never come in the way of the medical officer ; indeed occasions occur 
where it would seem as if he was studiously excluded from them. At one 
oT our foreign stations a strong detachment of a regi nent was employed 
in making a road through a marshy and insalubrious district ; all the men 
had extra pay, and the officers, who merely mustered^ their respective 
parties, and marched them to work, were allowed As. Ad, per diem, while 
the m^ical officer in charge of the whole, with strict orders to visit 
all the detachment once or twice a-day, making a circuit of eight 
or ten miles, was granted nothing — not even forage for a horse ^ \xi 
performing so laborious a duty. Ex uno disce omnes. The Assis- 
tant-Surgeon may, therefore, be considered as possessing no superi- 
ority in a pecuniary way over others, or if he did it would barely 
meet the necessary demands created by professional contingencies. He 
has no other improvement to look for in the course of twenty-four or 
twenty-five years’ service in the same rank. When fourteen or fifteen 
years in the Army he sees those of his own age, who have got on without 
purchase, obtaining, and very deservedly so, unattached companies, if they 
nave not been previously provided f6r in their own corps ; and, although 
it brings no very great increase of pay, yet it produces a more sul^tantial 
gain, by enabling the individual to realise a something by the sale of his 
commisidon. 

Tlie warrant (dated 29tb 7uly, «1830) regulating the pay of medical 
officers exhibits manifest indications of havin| been framea with a real 
and avowed inteation of being very beneficial to the department. For its 
promulgation we are indebted to the liberal views and generous disposi- 
tion of that upright man. Sir H. Hardinge, who has ever been the manly 
advocate and friend of the soldiili’, as well as of his country. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that, although Sir H. HardingS fully appreciated and 
became the willing Sxecutor of the proposed plan of amelioration, yet it 
was originally suggested by the highest authority in the department. By 
experience, however, it has been found that the warrant in que^ion has 
faded in producing the fruits which seem to have been contemplated in 
the first instaiiee. It has not come into ioU operatioor not fi'om anything 







in the document itself, but mther from what k not in ih and oujrht to 
have been provided for ^ and partly &om circumsfanoes that could not 
wey be foreseen. This will be nest explained by examining its provisionss* 
by which it will be seen that its chief benefits are confined to the rank of 
Surgeon and upwards. Now it so happens, as things are at present, that 
this grade is attained so late in life, and at the expense of so great a waste 
of health, as generally to preclude the apparently fortunate man from 
being able to reap the full reward of labours, in the performance of which 
he has sacrificed the best portion of his life. When the remuneration for 
an officer's services consists in a mere annuity, that^ ends with his life, it 
ought not to be deferred to old age. In all the«other civil departments of 
the Army, the aggregate pay in the first twenty years’ service, exceeds 
• that of the medical department in a remarkable degree, being more than 
double in some cases ; and yet they may be entered much earlier in life. 

Of 310 Assistant-Surglons on full*pay in the Army, there are upwards 
of thirty who have been from twenty to twenty-eight years in the Service, 
being about one th ten. In the whole Army there are about 2280 Lieu- 
tenants on full-pay, of which there are 100 whose services exceed twenty 
years in the same rank,* being in the proportion of one in twenty-two. 
These are round numbers, taken from the Army List, perhaps not correct 
to a figure, but sufficiently so for general purposes. Always keeping in 
mind the six years which ought to be added to the age and service of the 
medical subalterns, it may be fairly conceded that they are double the 
proportion of others, ^hat is to be dond for these men, whose grey 
heads and shattered constitutions ill fit them for service in the West Indies 
or Ceylon ? Even if they were promoted to-morrow, they can only calcu- 
late on being able to enjoy the higher rate of the Surgeon’s pay for a sadly 
brief space ; more especially, as by the new regulation they have to com- 
mence in the lowest^ rate of their new rank. Something requires to be 
done, and that immediately, for tlfbre are not only the number which 1 
have stated over twenty years' service, but there are many who may also 
be classed along with them within a very short period. 

The pay of Surgeons, as regulated by the warrant of 1 830, is liberal enough 
for the age, provided there was a greater proportion of higher grades to be 
reached by length of service, than the present very limited number em- 
ployed on full pay in the Medical Staff. Even as it is, it looks much better 
in figures than it is in reality, from the reason which I have mentioned 
before, that it loses more than half its value by arriving so late in life. 
The list of General and Field Officers is very properly kept up by occa- 
sional brevets. Why are there no inspectors and deputy inspectors of 
hospitals made at the same time r A surgeon, considering the delay that 
attends his admission into the Army, seems, in justice, after thirty or 
thirty-five years' service in it, to be entitled to the rank of assistant or 
deputy-inspector with the full pay of kis 4a$t rank. • Only do not give him 
promotion to* reduce his income nearly one-third. It can hardly be ex- 
pected that, having been only a few years in the receipt of all that he has 
ever to look forward to, the highest rate of pay, he would be inclii^ to 
accept a rank that diminishes it at the^daily rate of 6s. or 7s. This is not 
done to General Officers, for it is distinctly settled by warrant, that “ all 
officers promoted to be General Officers shall receive tkc net full pay of 
the regimental rank which they last held, whether they were on full-pay 
pr hadf-pay at the time they became General Officers." On the other 
Hand, a medical officer, obtaining promdtion by brevet is haoessarily 
placed on half-pay; in which case, if he shall not have served ** three 
years in such rank, he shall receive only the rate attached to the rank 
from which he was last promoted.” This would be but a small boon ton 
bock of officers who have not the power of selling their commissions. 

There certainly seems to be sd&e measure required which shall enable 
old surgeons to retire without lessemng their pay. Bupposmg thp period 
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to be fixed at thirty^ or at most» thirty-five years’ actual service, the officer 
cannot then be much less than sixty years of age, in the rank of Cliptain. 
His is not the hale robust old age that will enable him to continue in 
the execution of arduous duties. Having no higher rank to obtain, nor 
increase of pay (for the graduated scale ends at thirty years), he Purely 
ought to be permitted to enjoy the few remaining years of his life, and 
with sufficient means to secure the comforts necessary to a helpless 
senility. 

At present, assistant-surgeons are, generally speaking, about twenty- 
five years in the service before they are promoted to the next step, and 
are consequently about fofty-eight or fifty years of age. I 'denture to say, 
that a person having purchased his first tw'o ranks, and afterwards worked 
his way through the Army, would, at the Same time of life, most probably * 
be a Field Officer, with a long vista of regular gradations and honours ; and, 
above all, possess the power of realising a given sum if he pleases. 

The last advantage is infinitely superior to any provision in the warrant 
of 1830, or, indeed, to anything which the medical department now pos- 
sesses. ^ no rank or length of service can it be arrived at by the medical 
officer. The highest rate of pay of the surgeon, ‘even if it begin at fifteen 
or twenty years’ actual service, is not equivalent to the increase and 
capital which are combined together in the rank of Field Officer, or even 
Captain. The difference between a tnero life annuity, and the same with 
a bond fide property, is too ojbvious to require comment. It is ‘still more 
so, when the security for the former is frail, and dtJ\)ending on a life seri- 
ously injured by thirty years’ active service, with three-fourths of the time 
in unhealthy climates. There are individ^ls who, perhaps, might prefer 
an income for life, but I fancy they are very few indeed, and, as it can only 
be those who, without relations or sympathies, have all their wants and 
desires centred in themselves, they therefore becorrfe exceptions to the 
general rule. As most men at fifty years of age, however, have families, 
or connexions, to whom they are desirous of bequeathing something more 
substantial than a name, it is a very great privilege to be able to change a 
life annuity into a permanent property. The majority of officers have this 
privilege already, and it has very properly been proposed, also, to give 
them the choice of retiring on an allowance regulated by a scale similar to 
that for the Civil Department of the Army," Such a concession on the 
part of the country has long been fully merited by old officers. At the 
same time, would it not be equally fair to allow medical officers a sum 
proportionate to their service in place of a retiring pension or half-pay ? 
For example, the value of a Lieutenant’s commission after ten, and that of 
a Captain after twenty years’ service, and so on, would in some measure 
place the department on a par with other branches of the Service.* I have 
not referreid to the tables of Life-Assurance Offices as bearing on this 
subject, because 1 cont:eive that It i% intimately connected with the honour 
of our country that her servants should be equitably provided for, without 
the necessity of resorting to such establishments, where a worn-out con- 
stitution must ever make a l^id bargain. 

To afford an effective remedy .-for the prejsent condition of the old 
assistant-surgeons, would require a brevet on too extensive and liberal a 
scale to he ekpe6ted in these times. It would seem, however, that this is 
not the form in which justice is to be done to them. Let the deed be but 
executed, and it signifies very little by what term it is expressed. Some 
revisions and alterations in thh warrant to which I have so often alluded 
are necessary, that it may come into full and beneficial operation, accoixl- 
ing tcy^he spirit evinced in its construction, for, hitherto, the gO(^ which 

lie commuted which has bee^ occasionally given to medical officers, 

in lieu of half-pay, is too paltry to be mentioiied in any light thaa as a cha- 

litMe pittance to word off immediate distress. 
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it promised has been rather illusory to the junior ranks. It must appear 
Strang to a casual observer, and still more so to those 'vrho are better 
acquainted with the subject, that so great a difference of pay should exist 
belvreen the surgeon and assistant, especially when we consider the length 
of service in the latter rank. Would it not, therefore, be more agreeable 
to theTules of justice, to grant a more gradual increase of pay to medical 
officers, in order that they may, at least, have some real recompense for 
their labour, before they arrive at that age when it is of less avail ? This 
seems to be the wise and just principle to be adopted in those branches of 
the service who cannot sell their commission, and who have no promotion 
to look forward to beyond one or two ranks. To such there is but one kind 
of compensation practicable, and that is by a proportionate improvement in 
their daily pay, and that, too, in their earlier years, or it turns out a mere 
‘delusion. This seems to havei)een considered in the case of Chaplains, 
Paymasters, and the Cemmissariat Department, and a feeble attempt to 
carry out the principle in the case of assistant-surgeons has been made, 
by granting one igerease of pay, at the expiration of ten years, but it was 
forgotten that they might be twenty or twenty -five years in the same rank^ 
The services of a ihedical officer become more valuable in the ratio of his 
experience ; I therefore conceive that the pay of assistants, being at present 
augmented 2s, Od. after the first ten, should continue to increasg at the 
same rate at the end of every successive five years, until they arrive at 
what may nearly be called the acme of their profession in the Army— a sur- 
geoncy. Such, or some similar arrangement c^ alone make up for the man/ 
disadvantages under which they labour. Should the circumstances of the 
department so change, that promotion may be much earlier obtained in 
future, so much the better fo|.. those who will not then be dependent on 
the plan of amendment which'! have hinted at ; but sui'ely something is 
wanted for those who are now subjected to hardships that can only be 
alleviated by some si»ch measure ; qr, if the time has not yet arrived for 
so complete an act of justice, it is to be hoped that, at all events, we may 
be included in wjiatever general promotions are given to our brother 
officers, and on such terms as will benefit, and not injure, the man whom it 
is intended to honour. 

A more regular gradation of pay between the ranks of assistant and 
surgeon appears still more rational, when we recollect the similarity .that 
exists in the nature and extent of their duties and responsibilities. I 
should think that, at least, one half of the staff-assistants are in separate 
charges of hospitals or detachments. One of the regimental assistants 
is usually in the care of the depot, with duties quite as onerous as those 
of the surgeon at head-quarters, and the other on foreign service is com- 
monly on some detached duty with his own or some other corps. 

There is another subject worthy of consideration, and which finds a 
response in the breast of the most stoical— the sense of rank. I would 
therefore also suggest, that assistants, lifter fifteen o*r twenty years* service, 
should have tfie rank of surgeorT, — call them second surgeons, if it be ne- 
cessary to distinguish them.* Such a class might be placed in charge of 
the more important posts at present filled assistants. At the age of 
forty or forty-five, the nogiinal title ol surgeon might be given to the 
person who had a legal right to it before he entered the Army. 

Strange as it may appear, yet it has been argued some, and vety 
recently, too, 1 perceive, that medical officers are less dependent on their 
retiring pensions than others, because thgy have a profession. .This is 
absurd! Their profession is their private property, and not acquired at 
one of tbo Government institutions. It might just as well be said, and 
far more forcibly, that any officer, after having spent his life in the service 
of his country, does not require an allowance because he has a private for- 

* Tfaii would be a gratification that need not cost the country mud^. " ; 
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tiine. On the contra^, thejr eilnnot ev«n Nnliw tlil« miin eijMridied in 
acquiring their professional knowledge; so that, in fact, their little pro- 
perty is sunk in the Service, and rarely or never found. Supposing, now- ' 
ever, that the argument was a good one, it is just possible, but exceedingly 
improbable, that a man, after thirty years’ actual service, two-th\rds or 
more abroad, most likely in the East or West Indies, with a broken-down 
constitution at the age of fifty-five, would have strength to undertake or 
succeed in getting private practice sufficient even to defray the expenses 
incidental to so foolish a scheme. In nine persons out of ten, health, 
inind, and habits, all conspire to forbid an attempt of the kind. 

In concluding, I have tp remark, that where it has been necessary to 
draw a parallel between the conditions and pay of medical and other offi- 
cers, it is obvious that it could only refer to those classes who have obtained, 
their commissions without purchase, or wno havp only paid for thei^^rst 
two steps a sum (700/.) about equal to the expense s of a medical education. 
For both are alike dependent on their prpfi^ssion and on the count^ which 
receives their services during the prime Of life, and ifiitil ml^hood has 
given way to early decrepitude. 

1 have unconsciously extended ttieso observations beyond the length 
which I originally contemplated: 1 trust, however, to be borne with on 
this score by those who may deem the subject worthy of a perusal, and 
who feel an interest in a body that has very rarely called the attention of 
the public to its just claims. If the reasoning which has been adduced in 
favour of the medical department of the Army be good and tenable, may 
we hope that somib of the members of that House which alone can furnish 
the means of amendment will raise their voices within its walls and obtain 
k more equitable remuneration for theoldlpdical officers who are lingering 
Qut their days on the shores of our colonies, in “ hope deferred.” 

Public opinion and the House of Commons are tng only true channels 
through which a full and free remedy'can flow ; audio their consideration 
do we submit this appeal. 

C. M. 


The Medical Department and the Brevet. 

Mr. Editor,— T nisting the few observations I enclose may meet the 
eye of those who have the power of doing an act of justice to a deserving 
class of public officers, I request your mention of them in your professional 
Journal. 

On the occasion of the Army Brevet in July, 1830, a small number of 
old Surgeons obtained the promotion'' of Deputy-Inspectors, with the 
retirement of that rank. In the extensive Brevet of 1837, the Medical 
Department was overlooked, although the Commissariat was gratified by 
a promotion, in numbers, compared with the two Services, very large. 
1 do not, in the least, deny the claims of .the Commissariat, or any other 
public servants, to advancement, after long and faithful service; but 1 and 
others do, and must, feel sore, that the fiead of our department should sub- 
mit to such an exclusion. ^ 

On the approaching Coronation of Her Moat Gracious Majesty an Army 
promotion wjll, qf course, take place; and I trust the claims of our depart- 
ment^ill be sd strongly urged as not to be again disregarded. 

There are still mkny Assistant-Surgeons of f4>ove twenty years* service 
whdse hopes depend on this prospect. 1 should propose that Surgeons of 
f wenty ’five yea^ Standing, who had served as such at least twenty years 
on full-pay, should obtain the rank of Deputy-Inspectors, with the retire- 
ment of 17s., per di^. I should think that above twenty could midee 
out sdeh a ciaim; ilnd as most of those are now entitled, as RegimenfaJ or 
Staff amegeops, to the retiremant of I'us. or IfiSr per diem from length of 
eei^e> tne dfiarge (o the public would be but a tiiflO; and surely, after a 
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quarter of a e^iufy^ a $tep might almoat be dlaimei Captain^ of 1824, 
oy the laikt Brevet, obtained a st^ (vho hold the same rank). ThiamfoUld 
make way for the old Assistant-Surgeona 1 before alluded to. 

j also think it would be but an act of justice if his Lordship ilie 
Secretary-at-War was to aliow such medical officers as had been placed on 
half-pay, by reduction at the peace, a ptoportion of the time so spent xd 
their claims for retirement, confined to a certain limit. 

1 am,*Sir, your very obedient servant, &c. 

Msdicus. 

April 15 , 1838 . 

C. B. in ejpplanation, 

Mr. Editor, — It does not appear to have occurred to your corres|^ndent, 
J. 0., who, in comtnenqag^ on my short letter which appeared in your 
April Number, talks of “ oil aiid vinegar/* and good taste” — giving by 
that indication his possessing some aoq.uaintance with the two latter 
ingredients— that, had you read the passage to which he refers, in the 
same light in which it appears to hav5 struck him, as he presumes pu did, 
you assuredly never would have giv^ insertion to that letter, that you 
never would have been induced, by publishing them, to become a party 
to my vinegar viewe* 

May I venture, however, whilst assuring him of the profound deferened 
with vrhich I receive lus admonition, to disekim all such evil intentions as 
he appears to ascribe to me ; and, with regard to any evil consequences 
lively to result from the rough term in which, in my letter, 1 made Jack to 
express his looking down on }|||^on-€ombatant fellow-seamen, and which 
I confess to be not quite in accordance with the tee-total ideas of present 
days, to remind him that our traders on shore” are far too discriminat- 
ing to withhold either their good-will or their subscriptions, on account of 
the bandying of a few rough sailor terms, from a service which, freed from 
the bane of impitssment, will have become to them doubly a source of 
safety and protection ; and farther to refer him, as a case somewhat iq 
point, to any old military officer, who, if I am not greatly mistaken, will 
tell him that in the old times, in speaking of their non-combatant fellow- 
soldiers, the terro-^” Those d— d Militia fellows,” was not a very uricOm- 
mon one amongst lines-men, without, however, its serving in any respect 
to damp the ardour with which those same fellows volunteered into the 
better service, the line, manifesting on all occasions an emulation which 
proved to the old ones that they were of the same stuff as themselves, or, 
.to interfere in any degree with that good-fellowship which. ever existed 
amongst the higher ranks of the two services. 

Mr. Editor,— In submitting my two short letters to your judgment I 
believe 1 distinctly observed, in one oS them at least, that my only wish 
was to bring under the notice oC the higher authorities, who would take 
them for just what they were vvorth, the few suggestions they contained 
on a much-mooted subject. I certainly did notcontemplate being honoured 
by the strictures of your correspondent ; ana I have only to add that, 
though, like J. C., an old ileader of yoifr valuable Journal, 1 seldom take 
up jmy pen— never as a controversialist; and that, should be he disposed, to 
favour me with any farther remarks, he may rest assured of having it all 
hia own way» and of being " left alone in his glory.” 

• * C. B. 

London^ dth Jiilk, 1888. 

The Transport System. 

^slBdxtqrt^I am confident that most of your readers worn {paitfied 
at your remarks relative to the Imtsport Service. U is on# of 'iEose ini- 
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quitou9 jobs which has survived the War. During that period, w^ien our 
naval force was more nobly employed, there might, be aome excuse. fdr 
hired transports being used in the conveyance of troopa. aiyl the vo>’agei^, 
in general, were short: but with the terjoiimiitton of hostilities the neces- 
sity ceased ; yet for twenty-three years have we continuedf 9t an enormous 
expense, to hire a worthless class of ships, while our men-of^war are retting 
in our harbours, and our gallant naval officers in vain seeking employment. 
Tn no one respect has the old system of the Transport Service been improved 
on ; the same inconveniences 'formerly borne with patience in the short 
runs to Portugal and Spain, have now to be endured in long voyages to 
the East and West Indies. The Captain and his petty officers are allowed 
to appropriate to their owM use the best accommodation on board, while 
that set apart for the troops is fitted up in a style very little superior to 
that of a slaver, and much inferior, in eve^y respect, to that provided by 
Government for emigrants. 

It is notorious that most of the transports are'^nfested with bugs» and' 
every other description of vermin that can render them^ abominable, and 
in such quantities as can scarcely be credited, except*^by the unhappy 
beings who are doomed to experience this misery in a voyage through the 
tropics. The comfort and advantages of a troop* ship form a strong con- 
trast to j^’hat I have attempted to describe. The cleanliness and free cir- 
culation of wholesome air obtained by substituting hammocks for standing 
berths, is only one (though an important one) of the many improvements 
introduced. The regularity and order that pervades throughout — the 
manner in which the arms and aecoiitrements are<kept from injury, yet 
ready at a moment — and many other conveniences, 1 could name, render 
the troop-ship as different fiom the transport as two vessels employed for 
the same purpose can be. 

Your non-military readers would not credit me were I to enumerate all 
the misery troops in transports are subject to in long voyages, procras- 
tinated as they usually are, either by itie bad sailing qualities of the ship, 
or the fact, that, 'as she is paid by the month, the longer she is kept out 
the better for all concerned, except the passengers. But I hope, with you, 
that the system has received its death-blow, and that Government has 
become sufficiently aware of all its enormities— in which case, let bygones 
be bygones. 

Every one aware of the frauds committed in the supply of sea-stock, and 
the loss sustained by pilfering and bad management, must allow that it 
would be desirable if officers could be messed as in freight-ships. It 
would relieve them from much trouble and embarrassment on the eve of 
embarkation, when they have many important duties to attend to. 

A-~n. 


On the Belirf of HegimenU serving in India. 

Mr. Editor, — ^The ardent hopes of many, who have servedslong under the 
burning sun of the East, have been grievously depressed by the recent re- 
ceipt of letters from Englanc^. intimating that the existing state of affairs 
in Canada may interfere with the velief of regiments now serving in India. 
This would be a most cruel disappointment after the cheering prp.spect 
which the Jen rivals have held out ; and more especially after the manne^^ 
in which the Secretary at War has adverted tne subject befoie Parlia- 
ment. To Lord Howick the grateful thanks of ibe Army a^rajustly due; 
and we earnestly trust that Ms Lordship will jPerseveft in the lapda^ble 
course he has commenced, by which he will merit the ^ne.st pfai^ as the 
soldier’s friend. These proposed changes and reliefs, if duly carried into 
effect, we feel assured will signally improve the morals 6t our brave sol- 
diers, by keeping their minmi alive to the pro.tpect of^a return to their 
native country within a limited period ; Und tbav de8j[>oiidencif and demes: 

• i. , , »/* •■ 
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life (I could a fearful list of suicides, oiutilafions, &c.)> wilt, without 
dcpbtf in a great measure di^apjj^ear. We. tbevefore, most anxiousljr trust 
that nothing of the nature advanced will be perniltl^ to interfere with the 
projected reliefs, either as regards the Infantry or the Cavalry. We are 
glad to say that, of the latter arm. the first step has been tsKOn by the 
relief of the 1 1th Dragoons. That regiment has gone home in an effective 
state ; and on its reaching England, by receiving the horses of the regiment 
destined to relieve the 13th. they will at once be efficient for any service; 
and the same system being pursued, the other mgiments will be relieved 
in succession annually, and with the least possiole diminution of that force 
at home. And surely, Mr. Editor, it will be admitted that these regiments 
*will have had their full share bf service and suffering in such a climate? 
The records in the Medial Board Office will show what devastation disease 
has made in their ranks.' It will be seen, then, that one regiment (the 4tlv 
Light Dragoons) Jbst by deaths in one year 195 men out of 505 ; and only 
nine of that number fell in action : all were cutoff by disease incidental to 
the climate, and this exclusive of officers, women, children, and invalids. 
In other years the loss was 101, and 77, &c.,in the same regiment. 

Surely, then, it is not too much for regiments that have so snffefed, and 
whose shortest service out of England will be approaching nineteen years—* 
one will be approaching twenty-one years — (even by the above plan bf re- 
lieO — to expect that nothing will be alloweddo interrupt that most expe- 
dient and just course, Should more prompt measures not be adopted, to 
effect their removal ; and which mad^e it even confidently stated to be the 
intention of the authorities to jS|^sue. 

This from one of many 

India. Cokcxbxed. 

P.8. By your giving a place for this in your first Number after its . receipt 
(for time is precious in this case) you will greatly oblige, Mr. Editor, many 
of your readers ia«the East, who feel most thankful to you for th0 able 
manner in which you have advocated the cause of those so long kept in 
exile, and who hope that you will continue to aid such a just and equitable 
measure in your valuable Journal till justice is meted out to the unfor- 
tunate. 


Canteens. 

Mr. Editor,— It is strange that, during a period when exertions are 
making to introduce temperance fnto the Army, the Ordnance Depart- 
ment still perseveres in keeping up the barrack canteens on the present 
system. The revenue arising from the sale of spirits is more than counter- 
balanced by the ready means afforded t^ soldier to indulge those, habits of 
excess he is already too prone to. , 

It is true the regulations prohibitMhe sale of spirits except at certain 
hours, but when the interest of the canteen-renter and Ihe inclination of the 
soldier combine, we all know how rei^ly suclr regulations can be evaded. 
That they are so cannot bf doubted by any person residing in the larger 
barracks. In severi^l of th|;small barracks, usually occupied* by depots, 

. there aie no panteedi^i; tior^m there been any inconvenience felt in conse- 
quence. The triflipg^artldesf soldier requires may be purchased cheaper 
and better in the shops* sale of spirits isMo profitable to the canteen- 
renter, that the pipe-clay and blacking is a secondary considera- 
tion ; yet sudh ere as the want of them is a ready exouse to 

the soldier when fouts^rat the canteen at improper hours. If the nuihort- 
ties seriously wish t^enforee theiwetem of dwipline so strongly reeom* 
mefidsd to cqinmandme oAsent, ttisy will giifp the nsost cffeqtfml did to 
it by so^re^ing the efile of Spirits at the canteen^ and limiting them to 
malt liquor; otherwise it is scarcely bir to furnish the soldier with the 
S. JevBN. No* 116| July, 1838. % D 
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I’eady means to get drunks and th^n punish him fbr not'having resolution 
enough to resist the temptation to do so. A soldier’s baitack should bef 
made more attractive to him than f€ now is» and every indueement held out 
to him to pass the greater part of his leisure hours within its walls. Our 
soldiers are young men in the piidie of life) and require amusements suit- 
able to their age. All work and no play” will not do. About a year 
ago we heard knuch of the ball-courts that were to be erected in each bar- 
rack. Where are they? In the winter season the men are driven to the 
public-house by the cheerless aspect of their barrack-rooms, devoid both 
of dre and candle-light. The miserable pittance of fuel allowed is scarcely 
sufficient for the purpose of cookery, much less to afford them a cheerfm 
fire of a winter’s evening, where, in a social circle, the young recruit 
might derive both amusement and instruction from the veteran’s storieS « 
of foreign lands and strange people. * 

Tt is quite useless in the authorities calling upon officers to repress crime 
unless there is a liberality on the part of the Government| Many Captains 
furnish their men with cheap publications, and some regiments have libra- 
ries for them, which are invaluable, particulaiiy^on foreign stations. But 
the limited means of officers must confine thdlr assistance to a small scale. 
Commanding officers are enjoined to form a serjeants* mess, as conducive 
to the respectability of that rank : yet Government contributes nothing to- 
wards it, I believe not even coals or candles. Some annual sum should be 
allowed to assist such an establishment. 

In Ireland, where towns are far distant from each other, the marching 
mbney is not commensurate to the wear and tear of the appointments fur- 
nished ftom the soldier’s pay. I have known soldiers to march 168 milen 
in eight days, for which they each receive 8(i.,andare probably a pair of 
shoes and a couple of pair of socks out of pocket. 

We all know Lord Hill to be in every respect the soldier s friend, and we 
have much to regret that his infiuence is not sufficient to overrule that petty 
economy which appears to be the order of the day. , 

Yours, &c. 

Anon. 


Case of Adjutants^ 

Mr. Editor, — Improvement in the condition of Adjutants of Infantry 
is a subject I have never heard publicly advocated, though no class of 
military officers is more deserving of encouragement and rewards At 
present, few accept this appointment but very young and inexperienced 
officers, or Serjeant-Majors. The former solicit the situation, either from 
their maiden zeal, love of officiousness, the foppish vanity of being mounted 
and wearing jingiing,.appointm^nm, or with a view of escaping from some 
of the disagreeable duties that falftp the lot of the other subalterns. They 
rarely keep the situation long enough t6 make good Adjvfkants, and those 
who do are, for the most part, married men ; and these, from dire necessity, 
generally make a very shdbby appearance with regard to their hotve and 
appointments, curtailing the poOr animal’s ibnige, and screwing all they 
can out of theic small allowances. The Adjutants brought from the ranks 
hardly ever are anything better than mere Serjeant-Majors ; very good 
and zealous men in their way, but fit for nothing but drills in the barrack-^ 
square. They rarely give an ea^, smart! air to the aoldiers, or infuse a 
high feeling amongst them : for a British soldier, however bad bitohipraGter 
may happen to be, has an intuitive respect for a gentleman, Ipoks up 
to his officer more on this account than for his militipy attainments. , The 
Serjeant-Major Adjutants are always dreaidful sticks in prigade move- 
ments, being seldom^M their post in proper time- , . .. . 

The difficultly ef inducing the older and best-qualified subalterns tq 
accept an Adjutancy arises fFpm the insufficiency of the pey end aljow^ 
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anee* both an re§^fl the expense of being well mounted gnd equipped^ as 
also of making compensation ftir the sacrifioe of their time and temper 4 
for a good and^sealous Adjutant must give up most of the fprmer» an4 
the latJter must always be under command, in accommodating himself to 
the various views of his commanding olEGcer, the unpleasant collisions in 
which he is constantly brought with his brother officers, and the never* 
ending trouble and watchfulness in keeping up the diill and disoipline of 
the regiment. 

The sacrifice of time may, to a person of regular official habits, appemr 
nothing but a man’s ordinary duty ; but the^ must bear in mind, that 
when an officer has been eight or nine years in the Service, attending to 
nothing but the ordinary duties 4)f a subaltern, and devoting his intervals 
of leisure to the pleasure of society, light literature, sporting, or other 
athletic pursuits, it requires a great deal of self-control, or revived military 
zeal, to induce him at once to renounce this mode of life, and enter upon 
the vexatious duties of an Adjutant, without any compensation : for, after 
eight or nine years’ service, a Sub has generally 7s. 6d> per day, with the 
chance of very fVequently having charge of a company, so that he is almost 
always as well off as an Adjutant, without any of the trouble: &)r the 
difference of pay and allowance between an Adjutant and seven years’ 
Lieutenant will barely cover the annual expense of farriers’ atid veterinary 
bills, the wear and tear of horse appointnaepts, and the keeping up his 
own creditable appearanee, as his uniform is constantly in use. Add to 
this, sixty pounds outlay for a horse and horse-appointments, which is the 
lowest sum it can be properly done for, reckoning 40^. for the former, and 
20/. for the latter. 

Now, with all these expenses and troubles so well known, who but an 
Ensign or Serjeant-Majpr would solicit an Adjutancy ? In fact, few others 
ever do ; and there is always a difficult/ in getting a subaltern of any stand* 
ing to accept the appointment, unless he he a poor married man, content 
to ride a mere hack,^and regardless of a smart appearance. Some accept 
it for a few months, thinking it will be a sort of claim for getting un- 
attached promotion. 

An Adjutant ought not only to be au fait at drill, but should have been 
long enough in the Service to know the habits and tricks of soldiers, so 
that he can manage them in a quiet way, without assuming the super- 
cilious air that most of the boy- Adjutants resort to : for, in spite of Lord 
Hill’s order (1 believe there is one on the subject), very young officers do 
get the appointment, and must continue to do so, till an inducement is 
held out to the older Subs to wish for it ; and this can only be done by 
increasing the pay, which ought at least to he lOs. 6d. per day, independent 
of horse-mlowance. ^ , 

The Paymasters, Medical Officers, and^Jdarter-Masters have all lately 
gained pecuniary advantages. Surely the Adjutants are equally deserving, 
for they, like the Medical Officers, are, as it were, never off duty. I triMt 
some influential person will take this matter into consideration ; for the 
most hard-working officers in the Army are surely worthy of remunera* 
tion, which, as I have shown, Is at present, to the most deserving, by no 
means the case. Drih. 


Regimental Medical Inepeeiions. 

Mr. BoiT6R>-*Permit me to call the attention of your readers to a prac^ 
tide connected with the Medical Department of the Army— De i^ecHone^ 
viriliumt etd milites tmmribueconetituHs subjecti suni, toquor. No Person 
will deny that this Is a violation of natural decorum — no person but feels that 
it is a revolting businestu both for the Inipectors and the men. Many of these 

E ien are very young) some exe impuberes ; a fewoertairfly are of chMtli 
abto s nonei it is presumable, utterly brutalized. I have reason to be* 
- 2 D2 
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Her« thftt amongst amy surgeons dislike of this wholesale Jnvest][|[^tion» 
which occurs every week, universally prevails; and that eivd practitioners* 
who may be officiating pro tempore, are particularly disgusted. Indeed* it 
is. at all times a difficult matter, on this account, for a regimental sprgeon 
to procurathe services of a civilian. It is moreover unjust and ungenerous 
to treat all the men of a regiment alike^to assume that all are disposed to 
concealment and deception. Will any lover of the profession of arms-r- 
wiil any true friend of the British troops insult them by such a.oalumnia- 
tion 7 As this is written with no querulous sentiments on the military dis- 
cipline of our admirable Army, with no squeamish afFectation, but through 
ati honest desire that brutal indelicacy be not engendered in the breasts of 
▼oung soldiers, nor the feelings woundedof sober-minded men ; so I am 
hopeful, if any of your readers can suggest a practicable remedy, that this 
would be adopted with readiness. Miji^t not a'ltevere punishment, unde- 
viatingly inflicted on any soldier, who has concealed disease and is detected, 
be sufficient? 

Your obedient servant, 

' Democedes, 


A Grievance in the Case of Married Officer s. 

Mr. Editor, — An old saying and a true, — “ There is a time for all 
things;’* and at a more favourable crisis than the .present 1 am certain this 
letter could not be introduced to the notice of those for whom it is intended 
— ^a period when Great Britain is ruled by Queen Victoria, England’s pride 
and glory. Years have elapsed since the reign of our last Queen, and 
m^ the present Most Gracious Sovereign reign for ever triumphant I 

This letter is written, with a view that it may be so fortunate as to meet 
♦he eye of Her Most Gracious MajAty, by one of her loyal subjects, who 
has served his King and country, he trusts faithfully, for forty years and 
upwards, and one who requires nothing from Government for himself; 
and well knowing the subject he is about to introduce to be one of the 
most harsh measures ever established by Government to that class of men, 
—the married officei'S of Her Majesty’s Army,— and which, I hope and 
trust, will meet with due and favourable consideration from her royal 
hands. 

I allude to a general order published in the Addenda to the General 
!l^gulations and Orders to the Army, No. 410, Horse Guards, 8th April, 
;i;824, page 432, line 13 ; by which the unfortunate officers of the Army 
‘being married are totally deprived of the benefit of receiving the regulated 
^flerence, if compelled to retire on half-pay, from Cither severe wpunds, 
' long services, old age, or a broken constitution, caused by protracted 
services in an unhealthy trbpiSal climate or otherwise, by which means 
the very best days of their lives become a sacrifice. Aee these very men 
to be deprived of this indulgence by that cruel order— an order devoid of 
common humanity ? And why ? Because he happens to be a married 
man. 

How an order so uncalled for should hav& ever existed is strange beyond 
doubt. Anibment’s consideration will show to any person the great in- 
justice— a moraetiVs thought must show the error in judgment in framing 
. eo cruel an order— as cruel 1 must designate it. Common sense will tell 
ftnypor^onthat, at the period when theworn-out an4 6tpken-do«m veteran 
Is^ compelled, with reluctance, to retire from a profession which hoa ever 
been hU pride, he requires pecuniaiqr assistance moat— the decline of life, 
perhaps On the very verge of the grave. Is thil^he time tor deprive : that 
yeteran of an indulgence which bu^rs who are unbiarried participate in? 
No married ihaD with this fAltn^ nk should poaaese wohld take the iOgu- 
Uted difference if compelled to retire on half-pay, with the prospect that, 
in the event of his doing so, his unfortunate widow would be deprived of 
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Her Most Gracious Majesty’s pension, and his children deprived in like 
manner of the,oompassionate allowance, and perhaps left for everdsefitote* 
by beinjr excluded this royal, bounty, I cannot do better here thaa bw 

givinsT the public an extract of the order in question, via. :'*-*Md[ar|jea 
officei^ retiring: upon half-pay, receiving the regulated difference, foefeit 
all claim to the pension for their widows, and to compassionate aUowapoe 
for their children,” Surely the extent of this order could have never been 
contemplated or considered to correspond with the wants or feelings of 
the veteran soldier, who had passed his best days in the service, and, per** 
haps fought and bled for his king and country. 1 do, therefore, most 
vently hope her Most Gracious Majesty Queen*Victoria may be pleased 
to give her Royal consideration to this statement of plain facts, when she 
jnay rest satisfied her loyal will ^ver pray for her health, happi* 

liess, and long life. • 

I will here conclude with a hope that our young and amiable Queen 
vrill be pleased to consider an order which common humanity calls on, to 
redress a grievandh so great as married officers of her Royal Army are 
subject to, and remain, 

Mr. Editor, 

Yours, much obliged, 

A General Officer in Her Majesty’s Service, 
Sen. U. S. Club-House. and a Subscriber to your Journal. 


Or Raising the Prospects of Soldiers, 

Mr. Editor,— Much discussion has lately taken place, in all circles, both 
civil and military, in regard to raising the character of the soldiers of the 
British Army, and many new regulations respecting their mode of disci* 
pline, nature ofpunishments, &c., have been enforced to attain this end. New 
regulations in tne penlion warrants, and claims to increase of pay, as well 
as the power of taking away that increase, have also been adopted, wit\i a 
view of encouraging* tn^e well-disposed, or punish'mg the reckless, refractory 
characters. These attempts have in some cases been successful, but they 
have not, in general, made a good impression on the soldiers, for the ad- 
vantages held out to them for regularity of behaviour are not only very 
insignificant in themselves, but the attainment of them is so remote, and 
requires such a long period of almost immaculate conduct, that a young 
soldier, on being informed of what Is expected of him, during his uncertain 
and for the most part wearisome and exiled service, at once despairs of 
ever being the regular and considerate character that the warrant holding 
out reward of good conduct requir& he should be ; conseauently he reck- 
lessly resolves to enjoy himself, whilst he has health and inclination, in 
utter despair of at all times being steady enough to entitle him to the 
promised boon, or thinking it too paltry, or distant, to be worth years of 
self-denial. 

With a view now of holding out a moraimmediate prospect of reward to 
the well-conducted soldiers of the Army, and to^keep up a spirit of emula- 
tion amongst the well-disposed men, propose that the privilege of 
servihg in the Guards shoulcb be the prospect held out, and, to render a 
soldier eligible to this service, the following regulations, or something of 
the kind more maturely considered, may serve as a guide to the system 1 
wish to see introduced ^ . 

To be eligible, to gerve m the Guards, a soldier must baVebeen 
seven years in the JJne, have never been convicted by a Comt-Mgrtial, 
and, besides, have a general ffooff character from his Commanding Officer, 
and not exceed thirtyjiiBLrB qi age : bis heif^ht to be no consideration, for 
a man fit for the ardieus service of the Um is capable of any milifllry 
duty f and it is laorepw thebig men are nqt^theburdipit: 
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a tried soldier of this kind, on being admitted into the Onavds* to receive 
at onee Id. per day extra. 

2nd. In each monthly return sent to the Horse-Guards the regi-. 
meats of the line, a column to be appropriated to the number of lAen 
eligible for the Guards. 

3rd. A nominal roister to be kept in each regiment of the men eligible, 
so that they may be sent to the Guards in rotation. 

dth. As men are wanted in the Guards, proportionate selections to he 
made at the Horse-Guards' from all the regiments of the Army, beginning 
at No. 1, till each has given some, and so over again. 

6th. The recruiting foi^the Guards ultimately to cease, and these regi- 
ments to be composed only of the tried soldiers of the Army. 

6th. The increase of pay to the sevenoyears well-behaved soldiers re.- 
ceived into the Guards, to be in excess of any pecuniary advantages the 
Guards may at present possess above the Line. ^ 

7th. A soldier received into the Guardstrom the Line, and afterwards 
beooming a bad character, to be sent back to his former regiment ; and, in 
addition to any punishment his conduct may subject him to, to be de- 
prived of his extra pay, and have no claim to its restoration till seven years' 
i^urtheV nrobation, according to Rule No. 1. ^ 

14th March, 1838. J. R. 


revibws'and critical notices. 

Reisabks on Major Head's Life of Bruce, by Colonel War- 
rington, Consul at Tripoli. 

We have only space and time this month, pressed as we are to anlici- 
pfite the Coronation Holidays, to insert the following ciilical comments, by 
a most competent and practical authority, on a work treating of Eastern 
Travel. The remarks of Colonel Warrington may be of material service 
io travellers in Africa. 

Mr. Editor,— By accident I have just taken up the Life of Bruce, the 
African traveller, by Major F, B. Head, from which I extract the follow- 
ing 

The tact with which Bruce worms his way through the various dii&> 
oulties that oppose him, softening tb^ most rigid prejudices, and often 
managing to convert barbarous enmity into disinterested friendship, will 
appear through the whole of his travels ; and we cannot now refrain from 
remarking how ill-advised poor Denham surely was to attempt to penetrate 
A.frica by going against this stream, dre$sing himself in the mean, detested 
garments of a European. Denham says, * We were the first English tra- 
vellers ill Africa who had resisted the persuasion that a disguise was 
necessary, and who had determined to travel in our real character as Bri- 
tons and Christians, and to wear on all occasions our English dresses 
and what was the result ? ^ What do you here V said some women who 
accosted him ; * you are a ICaflSr Khaleel ! It is you Christians, with the 
blue eyes like tne hyaena, that eat the blacks whenever you can set 
theiR far enough away from their own country !' * God deliver me from 
ids evil eye !* said a young girl. ^ He is,’ eried aRotber, * an uneiroum- 
cised li^r; neither washes nor prays; eats pork, and will go to hrtl.' 
‘ Turn tflm out,' said the Gadi ; * God forbid that any one who has eaten 
with ClmstAanA ahpuld give evidence in the laws of* Mohamed T I 
oh 4 thc^Lord preserve us from the infernal devil!' they ail exclaimed ; 
and coreaming, ^ y-hy-yo« y-hy^yof’.they all ran olNh the greatest alarm/* 
-^Danhami vol. ii« p. 40.) 

Some years age the Peyof THI^BiWhe gavepermiesieiitoOaptidn* 
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Sihyth» BLN., add Mr. Warrin^^dii, to ezeaTafe, axpiore, aad oari^ Away 
the ruins of ancient Septis^ made the fbliowing rephee to Oaptain Smyth 
and the BritisAi Consul, who ^Ikially matted upon him to asfc bis adtice 
eiT to the beet mode of getting into the interior of Africa f 

«Q.— Does your Highness imagine it difficult for a party to reach the 
Nile (Niger) through ^e dominions of your hriend the King of fiournou ? 

*' A.— 'Not the least; the road to Bournou is as beaten as that to 
Bengasi. 

Q.— Will your Highness grant protection to a party wishing to pio* 
ceed that way ? 

^ A.*-* Ani person wishing to go in that direction (it was the very same 
route which Denham tdok), I will send an embassy to Bournou to escort 
•Jiim thither; and fVorn thence4he King will protect him to the Nile. But 
I must first clothe him dike a Turk. 

Q.--*Will he not He subject, to much troublesome inquiry on Uiat 
head? 

** A. — No ; bift he must not say he is a Christian : people in the interior 
are very ignorant. 

** It is with painful fbluetance that we have paused for a moment in 
Bruce's history to make the above observations ; but the advice which 
was given to poor Denham and his gallant companions may be again given 
to others ; and as the proper mode of penetrating Africa is a most im- 
portant problem, in which the lives of ditqre travellei's are involved, we 
only beg the reader henceforward to observe the effect which Bruce's plan 
of attack produces, and then to judge for himself whether the tvavellerwho 
wishes to penetrate Africa should publicly proclaim himself ' a Briton and 
a Christian,* or not. That he should inwardly be both, no one, we hope, 
will deny; yet religion, like loyalty, need not vauntingly be displayed ; and 
as we know that the African abhors^and despises both our religion and our 
dress, why should we irritate his prejudices by wilfully unhiding these 
Hags of defiance?’^’ 

Now, it is well known that the expedition of Oudney, Denham, and 
Clapperton, was chiefly under my direction and advice ; and still 1 am of 
opinion that, the members of the mission alluded to having gone as Chris- 
tians, their success was alone attributable to it. On the arrival of those 
travellers not one word of the Arabic language could they speak ; how 
could they, therefore, be taken for Moslems ? TAe Bashaw advised th^m 
to go as ChtisHans, and in the character of Englishmen ; and, as he was 
given a sum of money to guarantee their safety, surely his advice would 
have some weight. They penetrated into the interior with a large esta- 
tablishment'; therefore how was it possible that they could have deceived 
the most ignorant of the Arabs into the belief that tney were Mohamedans 
merely- because they wore the Arab dr As ? • 

Clapperton addr^sed a letter to me on his return (which is at the Colo- 
nial Office) of the most satisfactory and complimentary nature, attributing 
the entire success of the mission to the advice I gave them to go as English-* 
men and Christians ; and surely he ought to have been a good judge if 
poor Denham had been ill-advised or not. As to some old women 
young do not show themselves), and a bigoted Kadi, havihg ^used Him, 
if that is all they had to oomplain of in the distance of two tnousam) mim; 
where Obristian foot never before trod, I think they had nothin^ to oom^ 
rtPinof. ^ 

t do niA^celltomyreocdleetionthe questions and answers ofth^ BasklEw 
tb tlaptflin Smyth s|id myself; but, supposing the]r are dorrect; ! mtisl 
observe that the Balfifiikw’s opinion was altered at the tima of the 
alluded to, probably because he saw, as well as eveiy one else, hdW ifetri- 
itfenfal it waa to the Moorsouk ntllsion assuming the religion of iheebun* 
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try, and evert going to the Moslem mosque, end praving (or pretending to 
pray) for the intercession of the Prophet Mohamed. Surely hypo^isy is 
bad enough at all times, but much more so Vifhen religion is subservient to. 
it. When the people found the travelers were not likely to become con- 
verts, and that they had been hnmhnggedt I recollect well what they said; 
and, in my opinion, that was the reason they were not allowed to penetrate 
beyond Mourzook. 1 have seen Christians, contrary to all advice, attire 
themselves in the costume of Moors, with English po^manteaus, stirrups« 
and spurs, and without being able to speak one word of Arabic ; surely, 
therefore, they could not have deceived any one. 

The mendicant traveller,‘»who has to depend on the hospitality and cha- 
ritable alms from the inmates of the Arab tent, does well to go in their 
character ; but then he ought to be able toplay his part so as to prevent, 
his being discovered an impostor. Had the mission of Ouduey, Denham, 
and Clapperton added another to the numerous failares, there might be an 
excuse for terming it ** ill-advised i** but when success and the preservation 
of life Were united, surely it is saying too much. ^ 

1 could name a Christian traveller who, iq a case of the greatest emer- 
gency, had presence of mind to give convincing proof he was no Mohame- 
dan, and^by which he saved his life. After a term of twenty-four years, 
and having devoted much attention to the mode of exploring the interior, 
1 may be allowed to give an opinion ; and should the British Government 
ever again send a mission by ^ay of Tripoli, under the guarantee of the 
Bashawt I strenuously advise them to retain their religion^ character^ and 
dress of Englishmen^ and in no way mix themselves with an army for 
the capture of black slaves. The Moors and Arabs visit the interior to 
carry away the husband from the wife, the wife from the husband, and the 
child from the parents; therefore, in the name of common sense, why 
should the Arab he more liked than the benevolejnt Christian, whose 
object is for the benefit of mankind, and to emancipate those suffisring 
people from the horrors of slavery ? 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

H, Warrington. 

Tripoli, Jan. 30, 1638. 


NOTICES TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thb expediency of anticipating the holidays of the Coronation week 
having compelled us to close our labour^ many days earlier this month, we 
have been obliged to omit our Port Letters, which had not arrived in time, 
as well as the Communications of Colonel Mitchell, Colonel Lightfoot, &c., 
with a variety of Letters, CritlcaLNotices, and other matter, which we 
must endeavour to bring up next month. • « 

We beg our Contributors and Correspondents to understand the diffi- 
culty under which we laboT'r with regkrd to space, in a great measure 
owing to the prolonged professional controversies carried on through oUr 
pafees, frequently to the exclusion of other expectants,' who are, doubtless, 
disposed to blame ks, and not the circumstances by which we are unavoid- 
ably controlled ; — added to which, it is anything but easy, even with our 
liberal limits, to find room for the extent and variety of communications 
with which we are honoured from every quarter of the globe. We Ailly 
rely, thereibre, on the consideration of our frienda tp whokn it may be out 
of our power to address special notices. 

F« in our next 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO; 

OR, 

NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 

AFVA1R8 AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The Coronation of the Queen, which will have taken place on the 
2dth ult,, shall be duly recorded in our next. 

Amongst the distinguished individuals destined to represent their 
respective Courts on the above occasion, the* members of the United 
Service naturally take most interest in Marshal Soult, the Ambassador 
from France. This eminent soldier arrived at Woolwich at one o'clock 
on the niglit of the 19tX — 20th June, in a French Government steamer, 
and after a few l^urs' repose, landed early at Woolwich, where he was 
received, and, with his suite, temporarily accommodated by Lieut.-CoL 
Dansey, R.A., the Field-Officer on duty. On proceeding to town the 
Marshal expressed his saiifl(faction at the attentive reception he had ex- 
perienced on his arrival at Woolwich at so unseasonable an hoRr. He 
appears a fine old soldier, but is infirm from the effects of a wound in 
the leg, received at the siege of Genoa nearly forty years ago. 

• I ■ 

Our notice of the Nelson and Wellington memorials must be very 
brief this month. It is sufficient to state that their progress is highlv 
satisfactory, and the measures for their accomplishment have met with 
general approval, with the exception of one appointment, which, without 
any invidious intention, we must ctmeur in disapproving, as premature, 
at least, if not altogether unsuitable : wc allude to the arbitrary nomi- 
nation, by a portion of the Committee, of Mr. Matthew Wyatt, an 
architect, as tlie sculptor of the equestrian statue of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, with which it is proposed to surmount the noble arch, by Mr. 
Decimu^ Burton, facing Apsley-llouse. No more appropriate or com- 
manding site could have been selected for so honourable a testimonial 
of England’s pride in her great Captain; and the selection of the 
artist by whom so interesting and important a record is to be executed 
is not, wc conceive, an affair t(| be lightly decided on. We have seen 
and known sufficient of the surpassing genius and truly liberal spirit 
of Sir Francis Chantrey, and the high qualifications of Sir Richard 
Westmacott, to convince us, in coginy}n we believe with the great 
majority of opr comrades and countrymen, that these eminent men 
ought not to have been excluded, by partiality or ‘punctilio^ from com- 
petition, at least, in this case. We trust the unpopular appointment of 
Mr. Wyatt — excellent, no doubt, in his proper sphere — ^is not irrevocable. 

A List of Subscriptions^to the Nelson Monument lies for signature 
at the Urdted Set^oice in pursuance of an understanding at ibe 

last General Meeting of that Institution. 

— r— , ' * 

A Brevet — the longer the better, but better short than none at all— 
is anxiously hoped for by the Services. The prospective results of the 
Commission of Inquiry ought not, in fairness, to affect present claims ; 
and the festive epoch of a Coronation, heralding, as we trust, a long 
and prosperous reign, should scf bd dimmed by just discontent on the 
part of thq firn\eBt upholders qf the British Crown.* 
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fjrULY, 


It is of special importance to the interests of the Service at the pre* 
sent moment to Offer every well-considered suggestion for the promo- 
tion and general benefit of its members. The measures of the autho- 
rities, and the deliberations of the Commission of Enquiry, cannot Yail 
to be aided by the practical hints and plans of the parties concel’ned ; 
and it is with this view and hope that we submit the following scheme 
of promotion, drawn up by an experienced officer, whose lamented 
decease a few months back removes any necessity for withholding his 
name — we allude to Major Banner, late of the 98rd. 

A Plan by whivh a Brevet rntyfit be y ranted to benefit nearly 1700 Offleera in the Afinyf 
and at the name time effect a considerable annual saviny to the country, 

2 Cknerals to the rank of Fieid-Marsihal. 

67 Lieutenant-Generals, who'»c commissions are'^lated previous to 1830, Exp*^*'* 

to the rank of General. 

40 Major-Generals, whose commissions are dated previous to 1830, to 
the rank of Lieutenant-General 

100 Colonels, whose commibsions are dated previous to 1831, to the rank 
of Major-General. 

2 Colonels of the above number, being Regimental Libiitenant-Colonels 
on full-pay of the Foot Guards, would be entitled, according to exist- 
ing reflations, to 600/. each per aiinum • • • • • £l ,200 

2 ditto ditto, Regimental Majors in the Foot Guards, at 550/. each per 

annum 1 , 100 

3 ditto ditto, Regimental Lieutenant-Colonels on full-pay ^of Cavalry, at 

552/. each per annum 1,566 

2 Colonels of Horse Artillery, at 590/. each per annum . , . 1,180 

12 Colonels of Artillery and Kngjneers, at 479/. each per annum , 5,748 

79 Colonels of Infantry and Marines, at 400/. each per anuimi • • 31,600 

122 Lieutenant-Colonels, whose commissions are dated previous to 1827, 
to the rank of Colonel. 

1 j|0 Majors, whose commissiousare dated previous to 1827, to the rank of 
Lieutenant- Colonel. 


126 Captains at present serving on full-pay, whose commissions hre dated 
previous to 1826, to the rank of Major, but as the additional pay of 
2s, per day to each of the 11 Brevet Majors who are Captains in the 
Artillery aud Enmneers would cease on their succeeding to the 1 1 
Lieutenant-Colonelcies that would become vacant by the promotion of 
the 11 Colonels belonging to those coi^is, likewise 8 in the Infantry and 
1 1 in the Cavalry, the present number of Officers, with Brevet rank 
on full pay, who are entitled to the allowance, would only be increased * 

96, which, at 2«. per diem each, would amount per annum to the 

sum of 3,5$4 

As there are only 72 Colonels ro';eiving Lieutenant- ColoneFs half-pay of 
the 100 proposed to be made Major-Generals, the remainder being on 
full-pay, the amount of annual half-pay fur 28 Lieutenant- Colonels, 
who would he added to the half-payu list by 100 Majors being ap- 
pointed to Lieutenant-Colonelcies unattached, after deducting 5/175/., 
the amount of the annual half-pay of the 100 Ensigns suggested to be 
recalled to full-pay, would be , 146 

40 Regimental Majors, of old sfanding on full-pay, to be promoted to 
Lieutenant-Colonelcies unattached,* without purchase, aud to be re- 
placed by the same number from half-pay of those recently promoted, 
paying the^gttlated difference, viz., 947/. each. The pioreaso of 
half-pay by such an arrangement would be for each It, 6d. per day, or 

per annum for the 40 

109 Brevet-Majora on full-pay it> be promoted to Majorities, unat- ^ 

tached, without purchase, aud to be replaced by the same number of 
Captains, recently promoted, paying the regulated diflbrence, vis,, 

5114 each: the ineteate of expense to the country by such an 
arrangement would be for each ^d, per day, or per annum for the 

100 • 4 • t'. f « • • f 91*2 


Carried fomard 


. £48,051 
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100 Lieutenants on full-pay, to be pToinoted to eotnpanieSy ttoattachedi 
without purchase, and to be replaced by the same number from half- 
way of those recently promoted, paying the regulated difTerenees, y\t*^ 

365/. each, the increase of half-pay by such an arrangemeot woidd l»e 
foE*each ds.jieT day, or per annum forthe 100 ■ • . . 5,475 

Total amount of annual expense . • • £53,520 

The funds for indemni^ing the country for the expense incurred by a 
Brevet might be product by permitting 100 Majors, at present on 
full-pay, to purchase unattached Lieutenant-Colonelcies, each pay- 
ing the regulated difference between a Majority and Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy, vis., 1300/.. and replacing those Majors'by the same num- 
ber from half-pay, which would prod uce’'‘ 130,000 

Hl^jiermittipg 100 Captains, at |ftesent on full-pay, to purchase unat- 
tached Majorities, each^aying the rpgiilaied di^erenpe between a 
Company and a Majority, 14Q0/,.and replaci.ng those Captains 
by the same number from the half-pay, whicji would produce • , 140 , 000 

By permitting 1 Oil^ieutenants, at present on ^11-p^, to purchase un- 
attached companies, eaph paying the regulated difference between a 
Lieutenancy and Company, vizp IICP/., agd replacing those Lieu- 
tenants by the same nunyber fpim the ha\f-payi^ whi^ would pro- 
duce e 110,000 

By permitting lOQO Ensigns, on full-pay, to purchase unattached Lieu- 
tenancies, each paying the regulated difference, viz., 250/., and re- 
placing those Ensigns by the same number from the halt-pay, which 
would produce^ • . . • . . . • 25,000 

As Lord Hill stipulates with Officers who aro permitted to purchase 
unattached commissions, that'they should pay the difference to be restored 
to full-pay in place of old Officers being selected for promotion, the fol- 
lowing sums would, therefore, be received, to l>o placed to the credit of 
the country : — “ 

From 40 Majors 949/. each • t . • • • 37,880 

From 100 Captains 1 1 00/. each 51,100 

From 100 Lieutenants 365/. each ••••.« 36,500 

Total proceeds of the commissions proposed to ba sold, £530,480 

The proceeds of the sale of the commissions above-mentioned to be at the disposal 
of the Government; and as it appears by the abstract of a return attached to this 
statement, that the annual half-pay of 857 Officers, amounting to 58,745/., was can- 
celled by the payment of 374,064/. 159. 7</*, consequently, if the sum of 530,480/., 
the amount of the proceeds of commissions to be sold were similarly appropriated 
83,309/. annual half-pay would be cancelled, from which, deducting the ] 
brevet, &c., there would remaiu an sAinnal saving to the country of 29,783/. 

Number of Officers that would be benefited by the proposed Brevet:— 

817 Officers promoted without purchase^ • , 

400 Officers promoted by purchase. 

400 Officers brought from the half to full pay without paying the difibrence* 

),617 Carried forward. e 

* Officers on half-pay would thus have a prospect of retiring from the Service 
without degradation ^ but according to the present regulations nm officer bn half* 
pay can dispose of bis commission unless he consents in fact to be transport^ to 
|f«w South Ws^es or some such colony: for he must, before he is jierihtttb^ to 
receive the regulated value of his commission, declare that he tneans id j^ei^oittO a 
settler in sopie of the colonies., 

t In case a. sufficient uuipber of Ensigns on the halfway conld not baibfntd 
villing to return to tl^ Service, to fill the vacancies created by tl^se luggesIqA to 
Ito nrumoted, the requisite number of Ensigticies might be sold, and the proeaeds 
audited to the public, which would be more than equivalent to the value of the 

#11 Ai. 11^ J 
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1^617 Promotions in the Artillery and En^een. 

] 1 LioutenanUColoncls to be Colonels* 

11 Captains to be LieutenantrColonels. 

11 Sicond-Captains to be First-Captains. 

1 1 First-Lieutenants to be Second-Captains. 

1 1 Second-Lieutenants to be First-Lieutonants. 

1 1 Cadets to be Second-Lieutenants. 

1 ,68J Also the following appointments 

2 Lieutenant-Colonelcies in the Foot Guards. 

2 Majorities in do. do. 

3 Lieutenant-Colonelcies in Cavalry. 

10 Lieutenant-Colonelcies in Ui'gnnents of the Line. 


Number of General and Field- 
Field-Marshals * • 

Generals • • • 

Lieutciiant-Gb^nerals 
Major-Generals * » 

Colonels . » • 

Lieutenant-Colonels 
Majors • • • 


■Officers on ftie Ist of September, 1837. 

4 
105 
172 
186 
'3i5 
6S5 
706 


Total • « • 2,213 

Number of General and Field-Officers in the event of the above plan being 
* adopted. 

Field-Marshals « • • • 

Generals . . • • . 

Lieutenant-Generals • • • 

Major-Generals • * • 

Colonels 

Lieutenant-Colonels . • • 

Majors • • • • • 



6 

170 

145 

246 

377 

823 

812 


Total . . . . 2,570 

Abstract of a Return of Commissions in the Army which ha^e been purchased, and 
the Half-Pay cancelled, up to the Ist of April, 1833. 




Numlinr 
of I* ich 
Rauk. 

Annual Amount 
of HalfP.iy 
cinci'Iled 

Amount of Pmohase- 
Money paid fur 
each Rank. 



f. 

d 

£. 

t. 

d. 

1 

200 

0 

0 

1,200 

0 

0 

13 

2,357 

10 

0 

16,873 

6 

8 

1 

51 

18 

0 

330 

0 

0 

378 

27,177 

7 

6 

189,273 

8 

0 


511 

0 

0 

3,400 

0 

0 

'258 

13,429 

19 

0 

86,598 

11 

4 

29 

•1,703 

6 

8 

1«,730 

0 

0 

8 

565 

18 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

14 

1,733 

18 

0 

12,020 

0 

0 

21 

1,204 

10 

0 


mm 

0 

1 

80 

16 

8 



EW 

1 

136 

17 

6 


■fl 

0, 

1 

363 

0 

0 

1,600 

0 

0 < 

1 

182 

10 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 , 

8 

1,022 

0 

0 

4,710 

0 

0 < 

82 

5,830 

17 

6 

22,221 

11 

8 ‘ 

2 

msm 

m 

Q 

745 

0 

0 

u , 

401 

10 

0 

1,155 

Id 

8 1 

1 

100 

7 

a 

678 

11 

Si 

657 

58.754 17 

'V 

374,0M 15 

7 . 

k i 
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Majors 

Captains 

Captain Lieutenants . 


Ensigns 't 

Comets ! 29 


Paymasters 

Quarter Masters 

Chaplains 

Assistiaut He^uty-Paymaster-Geperall 
Deputy Judge Advocate .....*< 

Physician. ......... 

Staffi Surgeons • i 

Assistant Surgeons • • ■ 

.^othecaries < 

liugpital Assistants. ......... 

Veterinary Surgeons 


IVar-Office, April 16. 


(Signed) EnwanD Slmcb* 
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TO THB MIXED COMMISSION ON ARMY AND NAVY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. Editor,— ^The address agreed to on Lord George Lennox's motion 
in ttje House of Commons last Pebruai'y having elicited from Lord John 
Russell the considerate feeling entertained by the present Government in 
behalf of the harcKworked and worn-out veterans of the United Service, 
by the announcement of a commission to be appointed for the purpose of 
taking their claims ibr retirement, '&c., into consideration, and doing tardy 
justice to those no longer, from age ahd infirmities, calculated for the per- 
formance of active military duties ; 1 am induced to offer a few hurried 
observations, in addition to those containedT in my letter on ** Brevet 
Rank and Military Retiremient," aiid inserted in your Journal of December 


The existing orders, ^ulating the sale of commissions, half-pay retire- 
ments, &c. &c., being in their working so anomalous and inconsistent, 
bolding out, in fact, a premium to the young, instead of the old officer, 
would, to do equal justice to all classes, require a thorough revision. At 
present, or according to»the existing regulations, there are three modes of 
retiring from the Service, — by the sale of commissions, or retiring on the 
half-paylist, with the regulated difference (thereby foregoing aill claims 
for widows’ pensions, &c.), or without this equivalent. Until within the 
last few years every officer, whether he served three ov. thirty years, was 
indiscriminately permitted to retire on the hklf, or more properly speaking, 
two~thirds of their full-pay : indeed' many individuals are at tnis time 
borne on the list who purchased^^hsigneies for the sole purpose of invest- 
ing their 450/. to much 'better account than thrQUgh any other channel. 
Others again, after two and years* service on full-pay, have been on 
the hajf-pay list for the last twelve years, and as Captains, thus deriving 
in their youth, and*wilhout any adequate service, all the military .income 
a veteran of thirty or forty years' hard work of the same rank can possibly 
look forward to. • Common sense will at once decide on the glaring in- 
justice of such a system of rewards, and see the necessity of substituting 
regulations, having for their basis equal justice to all ranks, with a reference 
,to the bond fide services rendered to the country by the applicant claiming 
retirement ; and, following out this equitable view of the question, I should 
ipropose that, on the retirement of an officer from the Service, whether by 
the sale of his commission, or half or retired full pay, there should lie a 
^graduated scale, varying in value with due regard to the bond fide services 
iOf the individual thus retiring. In the following scales there is no column 
'for services under seven years-^no individual, unless recommended by a 
^medical board, to claim any remuneration. 

Should he quit the service before the expiry of the above number of 
yearSf to avoid prolixity also, the scales pr tables ^re only here applied to 
:tKe rank of Captain, the other ranks bearing the same proportion with 
regard to services, &c. 


■Graduated Scale awarding an allowance tb Officers permitted to retire 
;; without receiving the regiflated difference. 


6v« 7 Yra, 
jsnd 

under 10 YrS. 

Over 10 Yjs., 
and 

underl5.Yra 

OverlSYis., 
and under 
20 Years. 

Over 20 Years, 
and 

undei 25 Years. 

Over 25 Yrs., 
and . 

underdo Yrd. 

SOYeara^ 

Seivite.- 

OneMToiiTlli 
of former 
. YoU-Pay. 

i 

One-third of 
fdrmer 
FwU-Pay. 

Half-Pay. 

# 

Two-thirds, or 
what is the ei^«' 

istingrateof 

Half-Pay. 

Thfee-fourths 
.of former^ ^ 
Full-Pay. 

FttIUPM 
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In addition to the above. A Graduated Scale of the allowance granted to 
officers who may be permitted, after twenty years* service, to retire on 
half-pay, receiving a difference, and thereby forfeiting all prospective 
claitns on the country for their widows, &c. 

20 Service to entitle the Applicant to « « • • £ 300 


21 Years’ do. do« ••«*••••«» 350 

22 Years’ do. do. • 400 

23 Years’ do. do. • 4^0 

24 Years’ do. do • ■ • • 500 

25 Years* do. do. 350 

26 Years’ do. do. . 600 

27 Years’ do. do 630 

28 Years’ do. do . . . i < 700 

29 Years’ do. do. . . , • • • 750 

30 Years’ do. do • . i . • . 800 


To meet the foregoing scale, those candidates paying t|;iis difference on 
coming upon full-pay should be called to make it up, with due regard to 
their former services, as follows ; — 

12 Years* Service, having purchased unattached Rank, to pay £ 300 difference. 


ll Years’ do. do. 350 

10 Years* do. do. • 400 

9 Years’ do. do. , » 450 

8 Years’ do. do. . • • • 500 

7 Years* do. do. • «* • • • • « • « • 550 

6 Years* do. do. . • • 600 

6 Years’ do. do. 650 

4 Years’ do. do, . • . . 700 

3 Years’ do. do. • • 750 

2 Years’ do. do. • . • . 800 


In the last scale, all officers now b6rne upon the Half-Pay List, and 
who entered the Aitny since the 28th of June, 1815, or subsequent to the 
peace of 1815, are supposed to be called upon to serve (having, with few 
exceptions, purchased unattached rank), paying a difference on returning 
to full-pay, varying in amount according to their former services ; or, if they 
should prefer it, receive a commuted allowance for their half- pay commis- 
sions, varying also in amount, every year after the first three, increasing 
the value of the commission thus commuted. In the same way, alt pro-^ 
motion purchased should vary according to the services of the purchaser, 
i, e, the purchasing candidate with the minimum service paying the max- 
imum price, and vice versd ; thus, for instance, the Lieutenant, if purchas- 
ing after a service of twelve or fifteen years paying the minimum; while 
the Lieutenant of two or three years* service should be made to pay the 
maximum. The officer retiring from the service by the sale of his cabimis- 
sioD Should in like ma.iner receive* a sum in exact proportion to the 
number of years served, without any reference being had to the amount he 
originally paid for such commission. This would do away with jobbing, 
and compel the idler or lounger, who now comes into the Army to amuse 
himself for a year or two, either to serve as a soldier ought to do, or sacri- 
fice a proportion of his purchase-money. 

For the purpose* of giving due effect to the above plan, a general fund 
should be formed from the produce of all commissions, to be placed at the 
disposal of the Secretary-at-War, and from which funds (and not, its here^ 
tofore, from^the individual rettfi'ning to full-pay or purchasing) all officera 
retiring firom the service, either by sale or otherwise, should receive the 
amount^ to be regulated by Government for such indlviduars seirviedt 

If the purchase system is continued— and continued it must be— the 
value of commissions ought to be raised. In jsuch a country.aa Great 
Britain, with its weaUb» the demand Ivill iu np way be dimimslied. 
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Should a brevet rank be determined upoQ» on the auspieious coronation 
of her Gracioii!^ Majesty^ it is to be hoped the old officers, who have unin- 
terruptedlv served their country in all quarters of the globe, for twenty^ 
thirty, and forty years, will not^ as hitherto, be passed over, while bunf 
dreds«upon the Half-pay List arO reaping the hard-earned harvest of 
those serving. It would, surely, be but equity to give the rank of Captain 
to every Subaltern who has served twenty years on full-pay, with the addi* 
tion of ls« to his pay on obtaining the rank; the rank of Major, in like 
manner, to every Captain of thirty years ; and that of Lieutenant^Colonel 
after thirty^flve years to Majors. 

I maintain all these improvements can be effected with but little additional 
expense to the country ; indeed, considering the age and services of thosd 
would benefit by it (for it must be always borne in mind that such 
is ttfe wear and tear of a^soldier’s constitution, that ten years may be cal-' 
ciliated upon in additionsto his actual agC, when compared to the civilian), 
in the progress of a few years, by the substitution of old for comparatively 
young annuitants? the charges for this branch of the service would in 
reality be decreased. 

Let but the Com miss'ioif sift into these matters, and call for information 
from regimental officers, calculated flrotn their services and intelli^nce to 
aid by their evidence their proceedings, and I have no doubt as to the 
favourable result — were Hume in person to preside. 

Trusting I have taken equity as my guide in the foregoing observations, 

I live in hopes they mi^ be deemed worthy df a place in your useful and 
universally-read Miscellany. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 

Your obliged servant, 

Halifax, N. S., May 10, 1838. An Old LinesmAn.” 


John Martin Hanchett, late a Post-Captain in Her Majesty*s Royal 
Navy, humbly claitns of the Board or Commission appointed to consider 
of and equalise the advantages of the Army and Navy, in justice to hiS 
late brother and other commissioned officers of Her Majesty’s Navy, that 
the commissions of naval officers should be signed by the Sovereign; so 
that no naval officer on half-pay can be erased from the list of the Navy 
except by the consent and autliority of the Sovereign ; and that, before 
the report shall be sent to recommend an officer's deprivation from the 
rank he in general so dearly earns, there should be a board of officers, 
superior in rank to the accused, (o investigate the charge against him, 
within one month of such accusation or supposed delinquency being known 
to the Admiralty, under the following regulations 
That the charge against him be delivered to such officer in person, 
allowing him a reasonable time, to be tlferein mentioned, not less than one 
week, from such his personal receipt thereof, for the giving his answer 
thereto. 

His answer being received, due notice is tg be given him, and to his 
accuser, to attend on such day as shall judged proper, for the hearing 
publicly, face to face they can conveniently appear together (if 

noti that the accuser shall make oath of his charge), durectmg them to 
bringi at the same time, such witnesses or other evidence as they shall be 
able to produce on one side and the other, in support of the allegajlobs in 
the charge and answer refepectivelyt • 

And in case any person (though not produced by either party) shall 
appear capable of giving further evidence, the attendance of ..such witness 
is to be procured. 

And if any-doubtful point of law arise, the Board shall have authority 
to refer it to the opinion of the lavf officers of the Crown, or. to that of the 
Twelve Judges. • 
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As a naval commissioned officer has not the same advantaji:e as the 
military officer, that of bein^ allowed to sell his commission for the benefit 
of his family, as is frequently allowed to military officers m mitigation of 
punishaient ; and whereas the widow and chilaren of naval o^ersTare 
totally deprived of their future subsistence by his being erased from the 
Navy List, your humble petitioner feels justified in presring this just and 
equitable regulation on the consideration of the Commission. 

The treatment of your humble petitioner is one amongst very many 
instances why such an act of justice, founded on the constitutional law of 
the realm, should be recommended to Her Majesty. Your petitioner 
having distinguished himself, and having been wounded frequently during 
the late war, proposed and succeeded in establishing the^Coast Guard, 
which, whilst it is eminently useful in projecting the revenue from srauj*;- 
gling, gives employment to more than 400 nav{il commissioned officers, 
who are subject to the same usage as himself, i 

Your petitioner was accused of having committed a breach of an Act of 
Parliament, alluding to a conversation which took pluce eleven months 
before, and yvas known to the Secretary all that time. 

The Secretary ordered depositions to be taken against him, a copy or 
even a sight of which were refused him ; and it was not until fifteen years 
after h& removal that he procured a copy of the depositions made against 
him {not on oath), and although one of the most material deponents has 
never been called upon to furnish his, Her Majesty’s present Attorney-*^ 
General has given his legal opinion, deduced fropi the depositions of his 
enemies, one of whom was to have succeeded to his appointment,—** That 
there was not any consummated offence against the Act of Parliament.** 

Your petitioner was then delivered over fo * * ♦ ♦ * 

* * * * * Mr. Secretary Lushington, to transmit papers 

to the Admiralty Board, selected entirely by Mr, Secretary Lushington, 
whom your petitioner was at that time accusing in Parliament. 

Tn consequence of these papers, which your petitioner never has been 
allowed to see, although he has repeatedly claimed !,uch a right, your 
petitioner was deprived of his naval rank, and has never since had granted 
to him an audience either from any First Lord of the Treasury or the 
Admiralty to explain his case. 

So that had every military officer who has contemplated, much more 
given or received a large sum for the sale and purchase of a commission 
(than regulated by the act of Parliament), been cashiered or struck off 
the list, very many brave and honourable officers would hav^ been lost to 
the service of their country. 

Your humble petitioner, therefore, ‘supplicates your Commission to 
recommend the adoption of his above proposal ; and, should Her Gracious 
Mfijesty be pleased to approve it, that your petitioner may be the Jin{ to 
have the advantage of such au investigation, by the result of which )ie 
will most thankfully abide.— For which»your petitioner will, as in duty 
bound, for ever pray. 

^ John Martin Hanchett. 

London, June 12, 1838. ^ 


It will bb setin^ by a reference to our Distribution of the Army tliis 
month, that the Secretary-at-War is resolved to fairly carry diit ilie 
Rotation* System. The detfination of tlie 52nd Regiment,' am} die 
changes it involves, will illustrate this circle of serVice. ' 
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East India Company’s Military Seminary, Aodiscokbb^. 

A public ex|iinination was held at this Institution on Monday the lUh 
of June, in the presence of the Chairman, Major-General Sir James Lush- 
inatt)n, K.C.B., the Deputy Chairman, Richard Jenkins, Esq., M.P., a con- 
siderable number of the Members of the Court, and many ilUistrious aiul 
distinguished individuals, including their Royal Highnesses thb Duke and 
Pnnce George of Cambridge ; Lieutenant-Generals Lord Bloomfield, Sir 
Jasper Nicholls, and Lord James Hay ; Major-Generals Sir R. Houstoun, 
Sir C. Deacon, Sir J, 0*Halloran, T. Stewart, Cleiland, Adye (R,A.) ; Bri- 
gadier-General Taylor; Colonels Sir John May (R.A.), Sir C. Hopkinson, 
Patterson, Rogers (R.A.), Lindsay, Pasley (C.B,), Taylor (R.M. College), 
Dyce, Sombre, and Sandwith, &c. &c. 

,_After a careful investigation 4he Public Examiner, Major-General Sir A. 
jnSCltson, K.C.B., was enabled to bring forward twenty-six Gentlemen 
Cadets for examination, five of whom were selected for the Artillery, viz., 
John Willim Fraser, Alexander Christie, Charles Vyvyan Cox, Craven 
Hildesley Dicken^, .Henry Hammond; and twenty-one for the Infantry 
Service, in the order expressed in the following list, viz., George Walter 
Cuninghame, Henry Shepherd Money, Thomas Charles Henry D’Oyly, 
Robert Henry David Tulloh, Patrick Cheap Clark, Charles Borl^se Ste- 
vens, Frederick Fanning, Henry Baker Sweet, Charles Ricketts Maling, 
Robert Lewis Tav lor, Robert Black, James Barnes Dunsterville, Alexan- 
der Lawrence Tweedie, Arthur Hewlett, George Travers Sayer Carrutlicrs, 
Charles Sydney Sparroi^r, James Travers, William Champion, Alexander 
Montgomery Armstrong, Thomas Peach Waterman, James John Combe. 

The Report of the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir E. Stannus, C.B.) was 
.satisfactory, as to the conduct of the Cadets during the term, alluded to the 
creditable performance of the duties, and the maintenance, on the part of 
the Corporal CadetSy^.^f the discipline of the Institution, and to their me- 
ritorious example. * 

Tlie prizes recommended by the Public Examiner and the Lieutenant- 
Governor were presented by the Chairman in the following order of merit; 
viz.: — 

FIRST CLASS. 

^ To Gentleman Cadet J. W. Fraser — 1st Mathematical, 1st Fortification, 
Military Surveying, 1st Hindustane, and the Sword for general good con- 
duct, in presenting which Sir James Lushington expressed himself as 
follows, viz,:— 

“ Mr. Fraser, — In the namfe of the Court of Directors I present you with 
this sword, as a testimony of their high approbation of your exemplary 
good conduct. Whenever you look upon it and consider the circumstances 
under which you have received it, it will, I am satisfied, act as a talisman, 
and prevent your ever turning aside from the paths of rectitude and honour, 
1 feel, therefore, more than confidence — f have an absolute conviction — that 
you will continifb to pursue through life the same honourable course which 
fiR® been the means of your acquiring this reward, as gratifying to me to 
present as it must be to you to receive.” 

To A. Christie--2nd Gooc^ Conduct. 

To C. V. Cox— Military Drawing and Civil Drawing. 

To C. H. Dickens — 2nd Mafliematteal. 

To H, Hammond— French, 

To G. W. Cuninghame — 2nd Fortification. 

To H. IL Sweet— Latin. 

To R. L. Tayloi' — 2nd Hindustane. 

SECOND CLASS. 

To H. Yule — Mathematical, Fortification, Military Drawing, Mililarf 
Surveying, Latin, and Good Conduct. 

To A. J. M. Boileau— French and Hindustane. 

To G. F. Thorne — Civil Drawing, 

IL S. JovuN. No. 1 16, July, 1838, 2 R 
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THIRD CLASS. 

To H. W. B. Bell— General Good Conduct. 

At this stage of the proceedings Sir James Lushington delivered an 
address to the Cadets, which our limits prevent us from doing adequate 
justice to. We can only find room for the following appropriate extract*: — 

** 1 have frequently had the pleasuie of witnessing, on former similar 
occasions to this, the attendance of many noble and distinguished persons, 
but never till this day have we been honoured by the piesence of any Mem- 
bers of the Royal Family. His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
and his son Piince Gooige, have graciously condescended to be present at 
this examination. I look upon this as an event Addtscombe may well be 
proud of. I hope I do no*^ picsume too much in siying, that to the high 
estimation in which this Institution is held by all who have had the oppor- 
tunity oi judging of its meiits, and to its public leputation, we aiemdebtsjl 
tor the distinguished honour his Ho>al Highness has confericd upon’ us, 
and I would lam encoutage the belief that the pioceedings his Royal 
Highness may witness heie this day will leave a lavourable impiession on 
his mind. ** 

“ I tiust I do not exceed the bounds of discretion m bieathmg a hope 
that a moment might arrive when his Royal Hignness would be pleased to 
assure qur beloved Soveieign Lady the Queen, that it is the constant and 
earnest endeavour of the East India Company to tram up then military 
officers in the mannei best calculated to make them the loyal and coinage 
ous defendeis of hei Majesty’s eastern dominions ** 

The Mafhemstical Ek\minaiion commenced with several theoiems 
and pioblems in geometiy, which weic given to those Cadets who were the 
least advanced in their studies. Ihe Public Examinei then pioceecled to 
give to othei parts of the class some theorems in tonic sections, &c , those 
m the mean time who had finished then geometiy, solving seveial simple 
and quadratic equations ot vatious degiees ot difhc ilty, and expounding 
several algebraic examples by the binomial theorem The senioi Cadets 
afterwaids demonstrated vaiious propositions m diifeient pails ot mecha 
nics and natuial philosophy and then application to prkclice, such as the 
ballistic pendulum, the legulatot oi governoi of steam-engines, &c , which 
concluded this pait of the examination. 

In the Fobtiiication Departm^ni, Gentlemen Cadets Fiasei, Cuning- 
hame, Cox, Dickens, and Chiistie, had prepared vanous const i notions, 
which were lull ot interest The foitifications on both sides of the Rhine 
at Coblenz, as executed by Geneial AsUr, were beautilully diawn by 
Cadets Fraser and Cox, with explanations ol the Foils of Alexander, of 
Ehrenbiietstcin, and their dependencies. Cadet Christie had prepaied the 
subject of sapping, and ("aptain Jebb’s modification ot advancing the 
double sap with tbiee sap rollers* all these methods were illustrated by 
clear well-executed models of each kind ot sap. Cadet Cuninghame had 
executed an elaboiate plan of a system ol foitification proposed by Lieute- 
nant Kaye, of the Bengal Aitilleiy, which he attacked ahd reduced in a 
veiy clear and able manner. Cadets Maling and Stevens hadiespectively 
attacks ot the modern system, and a senes of advanced lunettes, which 
contained pi ejects of attack, jour lals of the sieges, tables ot engineer and 
artillery means for the reduction ot the defences. Cadet Dickens' plan of 
blindages and platforms was beautifully executed, and its explanatory 
notes were most perspicuous. A series of ordnance and mining experiments 
for breaqping, as carried on by the French artillery at Metz, was ai ranged 
by Cadet Christie, accompanied by explanatory observations, showing how 
carefully he had studied the subject These were amongst the leading 
subjects of a vast quantity of useful professional matter brought forward 
on this occasion. 

On military budges, seven Gentlemen Cadets were examined in Sir 
Howard Douglas's f ssay on this subject, viz., Cadets Yule, Boileau, Ro- 
beitson, Bourchier, Fytche, Bruce, and Williams, embracing chiefly the 
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construction of bridges of boats, pontoons, rafts of timber and casks, velo- 
cities of currents and their effects, &c. The subject of suspensiotF'bridges 
had been mpst carefully examined by Cadet Yule, whose infonnation ex- 
cited considerable attention, especially his description of the ingenious 
mbde of crossing the gap of 100 feet m width in the Roman bridge over 
the«Tagus, at Alcantara, in 1812. 

The out-door operations in this department consisted of the construction 
of several bridges across a piece of water, on which the bridge practice is 
constantly carried on. A strong bridge, sixty feet long, made of a pair of 
Colonel Blanshard’s small infantry tin cylindrical pontoons, and of two 
rafts of small casks, with saddles and superstructure to correspond with 
the pontoons, was formed by a section of fourteen Cadets. An elegant 
little bridge for infantry, sixty feet long, was made of a pair of long spars 
resting on two small pontoons, and covered with light hurdles. There was 
?*neat suspension-bridge also, sixly-six feet long, formed of two clams 
restrained by rough strong trees, tirmly fixed in as uprights. After the 
bridging exhibition, the main works (which are greatly advanced around 
the parade-groiiflcl) were to have been attacked and cscaladed by escalading 
platforms, and all was prepared, when a tremendous shower of rain came 
on, which wet every person in the field through and through. The escalad- 
ing platforms which were to have been used on this occasion am superior 
to escalading ladders, when the ditches of the Held-works are narrow. In 
this case, the four platforms over which the assaulting parties were to 
mount into the bastion attacked, were to .have been run out by Cadets 
from a portion of parallel at 110 yards distant in double-time, and, on 
reaching the counterscarp, their extremities to be dropped on the superior 
slopes of the parapets, stretching across an opening of thirty feet; the 
operation being covered by the fire of two 3-poundors in the parallel, and 
opposed by two 3-pounders in the defensive works. These platforms were 
each made of a pair <if long scaffolding poles, lashed at three feet apart upon 
the axletrees of limber carriages and having a good flooring of hurdles. 

But the most interesting sight on this occasion was a boat proposed and 
executed by Lieutenant Cook, R.A., the able Assistant-Professor of Forti- 
fication at Ad<hscom})e, This boat is eighteen feet long, six feet broad in 
the beam, and three feet deep, of great strength, and capable of carrying 
twenty men. It is formed of two sets of oak ribs, which enclose a strong 
canvas covered with Mackintosh varnish, so that, when the gunwale, the 
keel, and the kelson pieces are off, it folds up like a double telescope 
towards the centre ; and the whole boat, w'ith its gear, goes into a half- 
circular box six feet long, three feet deep in the curve, and one foot and a 
half wide, altogether weighing loss than four cwt. An elephant can carry 
four of these boats, and thus eighty men can be pushed across a river by 
materials carried by one elephant. The boat is as well calculated for 
pontoons as for common purposes, aa was illustrated at Addiscombe by 
the formation of a bridge sixty feel long, the boaf being the only support 
between the Banks upon which the spars rested. The buoyant properties 
of this boat ore considerable, and it is especially suited to the service in 
India, where the transjwrt of common ponfeons is so difficult, from the 
bad nature of the roads. • 

The Military Drawings exhibited were as follows : viz. 

First Class. 

Cape of Good Hope, by Gentleman Cadet Cox. 

Battles of Dresden and Bergen, by F|;aser. 

Battle of Dresden, by D'Oyly. 

Battle of Culm, by Hammond. 

Do. do. by Christie. 

Lines of Torres v edras and of Car da Leu, by Clark. 


2E 2 
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Sketch of Ground betvreen Lisbon and Vemeira, by Money. 

Sketch of the Height of Roleia» by Sweet. 

Battle of Belgrade, by Stevens. 

Battle of Malplaquet, by Tulloh. 

Survey of Ground in Kent, by Dickens. 

Dunkirk, by Dunsterville. 

Battle of Friedland, by Tweedie. 

Battle of Alexandria, by Hewlett. 

Battle of Albuera, by Taylor. 

Of the Second Class, the following were also deserving of mucli com- 
mendation:-- 

Storming of French tines before Mayence, by Yule. 

Siege of Cuidad Rodrigo, by Fytche. ^ 

Battle of Czaslar, by Boileau. 

Siege of Badajoz, by Williams. 

Ground near Croydon, by Bell. 

Sketch of the Disposition of the Allies in Arroys Melinea, by Stuart. 

Ground near Addington Park, by Brucc. 

In the Military Surveying Department numerous plans attested the 
diligenceiof the pupils during the past halt-year. Those in the First Class 
have been exercised in taking sketches, with the aid of the pocket sextant 
and surveying compass, of various military positions in the surrovind- 
ing country. This practice is calculated to give facility in sketching 
the features of ground, which is considered thc'vnost difficult part of 
Military Surveying. All the sketches exhibited were the original ones 
taken in the field, and many of them do great credit fo the Cadets. Those 
of Messrs. J. Fraser, Alexander Christie, Charles V. Cox, and W. G. 
Cuninghanie, wore particularly noticed. 

The proficiency now attained by mapy of the Gentlemen Cadets in this 
branch of their instruction, will insure at all times a supply of qualifieil 
officers for the important surveys constantly required in India. 

Landscape Drawing. 

In this department a great variety of specimens were produced, showing 
much taste and talent. Among the most prominent, a view of Skelwith 
Force, in Langdale, Cumberland, by Gentleman Cadet C. Cox, of the 1st 
Class, attracted great attention, from its beauty and colour and complete 
finish. This drawing obtained the first prize. A view of the bay of 
Naples, by Gentleman Cadet J. Fraser, and a view on the Ziiyder Zee near 
Amsterdam, by Gentleman Cadet A. Christie, were very little inferior ; the 
former drawing possessing that happy serenity of atmosphere so peculiar 
to the climate of Italy. In the latter a gloomy and a very difficult sky was 
well given, representing the approach of a thunder-storm in large masses 
of dark electric cloudf. A villrgeuscene, Evening, by Gentleman Cadet 
C. H. Dickens; a view ofWyburn Water, by Gentleman Cgdct R. Tulloh; 
and a view of the city of Durham, by Gentleman Cadet H. Hammond, 
were exceedingly effective, and spoke well for the talent and industry of 
the several gentlemen by whom they were executed. In all, the aerial 
perspective was well preserved ; arid in the view of Durham Mr. Hammond 
has been remirkij.bly fortunate in expressing the different degrees of dis- 
tances, as seen in the direction of a setting sun, and the natursu progression 
from the grey tints of the distant objects to the brighter and more powerful 
colours of^he foreground. Ws must not omit a small but beautiful draw- 
ing, consisting of cottages, fissures* and trees agreeably mingled^, by 
Gentleman Cadet G. F. Thorne, of the 2nd Class, to whom the 2na prize 
was awarded. 
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. Cambridge and the Leander Club, 

On Wednesday, June the 13th, the^and eight-oared mateh between 
the gentlemen of the Leander Club and the Under-Graduates of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge was rowed, from Westminster bridge to Putrtey, The 
Leander Club, which has for many years been established, has lately in- 
creased so much in celebrity that it was generally considered that nothing 
on the river could go their pace ; and although, we believe, till last year 
they never entered into an eight-oared contest, its members have com- 
peted frequently in other matches, and have been the first to patronise and 
lend a helping hand in bringing out the youifg watermen who aspired to 
aquatic fame. 

«..^Jhe gentlemen of Cambrftjge, who till last year had confined their 
rowing to the classic streams” of Cam, finding their efforts to bring 
out the Oxonians in a match with them entirely unsuccessful, came to the 
resolution of sei^ding a challenge to the London Leander, and rowing them 
in their own water. This going to the top of the tree at once was considered 
a bold and by many aiL imprudent step : the repute of the London crew 
Was so great that the odds were much in their favour, and great was the 
astonishment of all when, after a splendid contest, the Canfabs were 
victorious. 

At the beginning of the present season the Leander, desifous of retrieving 
their lost laurels, expressed their wish for iv return match, an arrangement 
into which the Univeifeity men so readily entered, that, instead of inviting 
the Leander to Cambridge, after the usual system of home and home 
matches, they were willing again to row on the Thames. They selected 
the Jesus College boat, built by Searje, as best adapted to the race, whilst 
the Leander had a new eight built Ibr them by Roberts. It is scarcely 
necessary to state, that, as regard%training and the selection of the crews, 
everything was done by both parlies that could by any possibility tend to 
success. 

Long previous to llie start thousands had assembled, and everything in 
the shape of a long boat was brought into requisition. All the Hite of the 
river were present, and many of the eights were manned by crack water- 
men. Several cutters were brought up from Cambridge to accompany the 
match, and the (Jantabs, with their blue favours, shone conspicuously on the 
river. The various bridges, and each shore from Westminster to Putney, 
were thronged with spectators, and a more enlivening and animated scene 
could not be imagined. 

About five o'clock the contending parties made their a|>pearance, and 
Cambridge, having won the choice of station, took No. 5 pier from the 
Middlesex shore, the Leander No. 6. The crews were composed of the 
fqllowing gentlemen;— 


|.BAMDER, 

1. Shepheard^ 

2. Slmrrardi 

3. Lloyd, 

4. Laytuiit 

5. W^ood, 

6. 0algl|dshj 

7. Bishop, 


CAMBUIUOR. 

1. Shudwell, St. John’s College, 

2. Smyth, TCiiity, 

3. Gbugh, Trinity, 

*4. Yatman, Caius, 

5. Penrose, IViniU', 

6. Paris, Coipusj • 

7. Brett, Cains, 

8. Stanley (stroke), Jesd^ ^ 

• W. NonUon, coxswj 


8« Levis (stroke). 

James Parish, coxswain* 

The' Leithder had gained a host of power and judgifient in Mr. Bishop, 
In the damhi’idge boat there were only two who rowed last year; > finer 
set of young men never composed a crew, and wc have no nesitati'on in 
saying, that in power they far surpassed that of last year. They came to 
their station in white cotton elasfic jerseys with half-sleeves. The Leander 
were similarly attired, but their jerseys were slightly 1 rimmed with scarlet» 
and had no sleeves. Both crews looked in excellent condition and full of 
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confidence. At half-past five, all bein^ in readiness, and thecUmpire, Mr. 

Searle, having taken his seat in his cutter, the signal was given for the 
start. It was one of the most magnificent bursts from the bridge that we 
ever had the pleasure to witness, both crews going away in a style of excel- 
lence seldom equalled, certainly never surpassed. They were oar and oar 
only a short distance before the Leander went half a length in advance, 
owing to some unsteadiness among their opponents, occasioned by the 
swell of a steamer : the Cambridge, observing this, increased their exertions 
and came up to No. 3 oar of the Leander, when, in passing a barge ofi:' the 
wharfs in Milbank-street, the latter steered across, so that their starboard 
quarter was met by the stem of the Cambridge boat, and no room for pass- 
ing was left. Beyond the Penitentiary, the Cambridge men allowed their,, 
opponents to go away, but before Vauxhall Bridge overhauled them agafn, 
and another foul was the result. On clearing, it was impossible, from the 
manoeuvring of the Leander, for the Cambridge to pass them. Off the 
Red House another stoppage took place, and No. 4 oar^in the Leander 
boat was carried away, Ijiit was immediately supplied from another boat. 
At this juncture the Cambridge, despairing of bringing the race lo a fair 
trial of spj'ed, threw up their oars, but, on hearing the cheers of the Lon- 
doners, which seemed to intimate that the Leander had won, they went to 
work again with such a degree of spirit and gallantry, that every stroke 
made their boat wmee again, ^nd off Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, overtook the 
leading crew, and, in consequence of more fouling, both boats were very 
near going athwart one of the piers. From the bridge to the church some 
slashing rowing took place, when the University gentlemen came up, and 
another fouling match followed. On breaking away, all the exertions of 
the Cambridge to pass clear were unavailing; they tried them at all points 
and on each side of the river, and, after crossing sey/^ral times, the silk 
manufactory, about a quarter of a mile above the White Hart, was reached. 
Here the last foul took place, after which they started again, the Cantabs be- 
ing in the eddy and the Leander more in the tide’s way. It was a fresh burst 
that delighted all beholders, and was kept up with great spirit through a 
severe storm, of which even the spectators were quite regardless. The 
Leander came in first under the centre arch of Putney Bridge, with the 
stem of the Cambridge boat on their larboard quarter. The crews were 
hailed with loud and long cheering from the dense throng which lined the 
bridge and shores, and salutes of guns were continued till all had landed. 
In endeavouring to give a description of the match, we must, of necessity - 
fail in conveying to our readers any other Jhan a faint idea of the splendour 
of the contest, and the spirit with which it was carried on. 

At the conclusion of the race the Cambridge men immediately appealed 
to the umpire, on the grounds that in the conditions of the race it had 
been agreed that there'wais to be'noyoulin^, they having been desirous of 
discovering which was the best crew, not of determining the relative 
merit of the coxswains, Mr. Searle, being unable to prove which party 
had first violated the agreement, decided that neither were victors. 

In the evening, both crews, and a number of their friends, dined toge- 
ther at the Bells Tavern, where everything passed off with the utmost 
harmony. Oft Mr. Wood’s returning thanks for the toast of Health and 
prosperity to the Leander,” the Cambridge men hinted that they would be 
glad, by a, second trial, to come to a mova satisfactory result, which wish 
they have since more formally signified ; but the Leander have declined 
repeating the challenge, which by etiquette must proceed from them as the 
vanquished party. 
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[Where two plocei are ineationed,tha lastt'Oemed is that at which the Depdtof the llout.. 
^ ia atationcd.] 

0 


1 at Life Guards-- Windsor. 

Slid do.— Regeat*a Park. 

Royal Horse GtiaVda— Hyde Parle. 

1st Dragonu Guard a— Canada } Coventry. 

Snd do.— Newbridge. 

3rd do. — Manchester. 

4th do. — Ipswich. 

6th do.— York. 

Oth do,— Dorcliestor. c 

7th do.— Edinburgh. 

Ist Dnigoons— Cork. 

Snd do.— Dublin. 

Srd do.— liengnl. 

4 th do. — Bombay. 

6 th do.— Cahir.* 

7th llus&irs — Canada) Coventry. 

8th do.— Dublin, 

9lh Lancers— Leeds. 

lUlli Hussars— NoUinfibnra. 

lltb Light Dra&ooiis— Canterbury. t . 

12th Lancers— Hounslow. 

13th Light ll^a"pon.s— Madras. 

14tli do.— Birmingham. 

13th Hussars— Glasgow. 

16th Lancers— Bengal. 

17th do.— Dublin. « 

Grenadier Guards [Ist bait.1 — St. George's B. 
Do. [Snd battalion l—Canaifu. 

Do. [3rd ballalion]— Portinaii B. 

Coldstream Guards [1st butt.]— Windsor. 

Do. [Snd battalion]— C.injula. 

Sc. Fusilier Giiurds [1st bait.]— Wellington B. 
Do. [Snd baftalionl— St. John's Wd. 

Isl Foot [Ist battalion I— Edinburgh. 

Do. r2ad battilioii]— Canada; Plymouth. 

2ud do. — Bombay : Chutiiam. 

3rd do.— Bengal ; Chatliam. 

4tli do.— Madras : Cbatiiam. 

5th do.— Ionian Isles ; Portsmouth. 

6th do.— Bombay; Chatham. 

7ih do.— Dublin. 

8tU do.— Jamaica ; Cork. 

Dill do.— Bengal ; Chatliam. 

10 th do.— Feinioy.. 

ilth do.— Bermuda; Kinsalej ordered home. 
12(h do.— Mauritius; Tralee. 

13ihdOd — Bengal; Cii.iUiam. 

14th do. — West Indies: Brecon. 

13th do.— C'aiiaila ; Bultevant 
16th do.^ Bengal ; Dbatliam. 

17lh do.— Bombay ; Chatham. 

18th do.— Ceylon ; .f4uwbridge. 

19th do.— Templemore. 

SOlli do.— Tower. 

Slstdo.— Van Diemen's Land; Chatham. 

22nd do^Bolfast. 

2:irddo.— America; Armagh. 

24th do.— Canada; Gosport. 

S3tli do.— Limerick. 

S6th do.— Bengal; Chatham. 

S7th do.— Capo of. O* H^>o. Chathum. ' 

S8thdor-N.B* Wales; Chatham. 

29ih do,— Plym^utt. c 

30th doj— Bermuda ; Sunderland. 

3Ut do.— Bengal; Chatham. 

32nd do:— Canada ; Davonport. 

33rd do,.— GibritUar ; Ih^ogWla. < 

34 th do^Ciiuada; Fertnoy. 

36th do.— Mauritius: SUrliog. 

36th do.— W, Indies ; Devon)>orLord.for Amer. 
37th dp.— Jamaica; Plymoutlu 
38th uo.— Dublin. 


39Ui Foot— Madras ; Chatham. 

40th do.— Bombay ; Chatham. 

41 st do.— Madras ; Chatliam. 

42nd do.— Dublin. 

43rd do.— Canada ; Dover. 

44th do.— Bengal ; Chatham. 

45th do.— Ciiiiterbnry. 

46th do. — Gibraltar; Kiusale. 

47th ilo.— Malta ; Portsmouth. 

48th do.— A thloue. ordered for Gibraltar* 

49tb do^Uengal ; Chatham. 

50th du-— New South Wales; Chatham. 
51stdo.— Chatham, for Van Diemon'a Lam 
52iid do.— GibraLnr ; Newcastle, oid. for W, Ind. 
53rd do.— Ionian Isles; Dublin. 

51th do.— Madras ; Chatliam. 

53th do. — Madras; ChatliKra. 

56th do.— Jamaica ; Sheerness. 

57th do. — Madras; Cliutham. 

.53th do.— Ceylon ; Fethord. ordered home. 

59th do.— MalU; Mullingar. 

GOthdu. [1st ball.] — Corfu; HulL 
Do. [2iid bait.]— Corfu; Jersey. 

61st do.— Ceylon i Clonmel; ordered home. 
62iid do. — Mailras ; Chatham. 

63id do — Madras ; Chalhum. 

64th du. — Jumaiciu) I^ondonderry. 

65th do.— America ; Nans. 

66th do.— Canada; Yonghal. 

67th do.— W. Indies; Chatham. 

OHth do.— Jamaica ; Waterford. 

C9lh do.— W. Indies ; Dover. 

70th do.— W*. Indies; Guernsey 
7 ist do. — Canada; Cork. 

7ijn<i do.— Cape of Good Hope ; Paisley. 

73rd do.— America ; Clare Castle. 

74th do.— West indies: Aberdeen. 

73th do.— Cape of Good xlope ; Boyle. 

76th do. — W. Indies; Drogheda. 

77ih do.— Malta ; Galway. 

78lh do.— Glasgow. 

79th do.— Dublin. 

8Uth do.— N. S. Wales; Cliatliam. 

81st do. — Gibraltar ; Carlisle. 

82ad do.— Gibraltar; Cork. 

8.'lrd do.— Canada ; Chester Castle. 

84th do. — Portsmouth. 

83th do.— Canada ; Cork. 

86th do.— 8tock)>ort. 

87 th' clu, — Mauritius; Castlebar. 

88ih do.— Bolton. 

89th do.— West Indies; Gosport. . 

90th do. — Ceylon; Portsmouth. 

9ist do.— St. Helena ; Dundee. 

92ud do.— Malta ; Nenagb. . 

93r(l do,— America ; Buttera.it 
94th do.— (*ork, ordered for Ceylon. 

93t}i do.— Nowry. ordered for 
96 111 do.— Enniskmon. 

97th do.— Birr. 

98tlido. — Mrochester. 

99th do.— Templomore. 

Rifle Brig. [1st bait]** W'oolwich. • 1 

Do. [Slid butt]— Portsmouth. 

, Royal Stuff Conis*— Hythe. 

1st West India Regiment— St Laol(i» 8cc« > . 
Snd do.— New; FroTidenca and Uonduras. 
Ceylon Rifle R^imonl— Ceylon. 

Cape Mounted Riflomen— Cape of Good Hope. 
Royal African Coloulal Coriia— Slerra.Leone. . 
Royal Newfoundland Veteran Gomm^NewfiL 
Royal Malta FenelblcK^MaUa. . 


[This Doemnent being prepared exolasiraly- for the l)'. S. Jourttalitre reqneiHbat, when nifid. 
' its soiiroe nay be acknowledi^.] 
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Mini, $. Bur, V. Capt. A.T. E. Vidal. Coavt of 
AXrica. 

African, st. Bur. v* Copt. F. W. Becchcy, Coait 
ofIreUnd. 

Albdu.at. V. Lieut. B. B.Tinling. W. IndioB. 
Algerine, 10, Lieut. W. S. Thomas. Bast indies. 
Alligutdr, 28. Capt. Sir J. J. a. Bremer. C.U.» 
K.C.H.. Anstralim 

Andromache. 28, Captain R. L. Baynes. C.B.. 
particular serv. 

Arrow, 10, Lieut. B J. Sulivan, Tortsmonth. 
Asia. 84, Capt. W. Fisher, Mediterranean. 
Astrsa, 0, Gant. J. H. Plfimridge. Falmot|^li. 
*But<Jttin.60.Capt. A. L. Gorry. Mediterranean. 
Basilisk, 6. ketcii,Lleut.Q.G. Milhdonald. South 
America, • 

Beacon. 8. sur. v. Lieut. T. GroTes, Moditer. 
Beagle, 10, sur.y. Coti^ J. C. Wickham, Aas« 
tralia. 

Bolleropliun. 80, Captain G. J. Austen. Mediter. 
Blazer, st. v. Lieut J. M, Wangh,iMedittir. 
Buiietta, 3, Lieut. J. L. U. Stoll, Coast of Africa. 
Boxer, st. v. Com. F. Bulloek, par. scr. 

Biisk, 3, Lieut. A. Kellett, Coast of Aftiea. 
Britannia, 120. Adm. P. C. 11. Durham, O.C.B. 

Capt. H. Dundas, Portsmouth. 

Britoniart, 10, Lieut. O. Stanley, Australia. 
Bruuu, 22. Captain J. Claveli, Chatham. 
Calliope, Captain T. HerbiOt, S. America. 
Carroll, st v. Lieut. J . li. Gragg. West Indies. 
Curysfort. 26, Cnpt, If. B. Martin, Mediter. 
Castor, 36, Capt. K. Collier. Mediterranean. 
Ceylon, 2, Commodore Sir J. Louis, Bart. tec. 
sli.Malla. 

Champion. 18, Com.G. St V.Kiilg.W. Indies. 
Chary ndis, 3, Lieut. Ilon.R. Gore, partic. serv. ^ 
Cleopatra, 26, Cant. Uon. G. Grey, 8. America. 
Olio, 16.Com. W.lUchardsoii, Moditerruiieun. 
Cockatrice, 6, Lieut. J. Ebtiglas, S. Amei if u. 
Columbine, 16, Com.G. filliot, Chatliaro. 

Comet, st. V. Lieut G. T. Gordon, par. ser. 
Comus. 18, Coro. lion. F. P. Cary, West Indies. 
Conflance, st. v. Lieut. K, Stopford, Moditer. 
Conway. 28, Capt. C. K. Driukwator Bethone, 
East Indies. 

Cornwallis, 74, Vice-Adm. Hon. Sir C. Paget, 
a.C.H.,Capt.8ir U. Grant, Kt, W. Indies. 
Crocodile, 28, Capt. Js. 4*olkinghonio, West 
1 iidies. 

Cruizer, 16, Com; J"? 


UIUU, JLO, Alt A/U¥IC», I.i<,ui.i;ti.iuvn,i. 

Dolphin, 3. Lieut. J. Macdougall, C. of Africa. 
Donegal, 78, Rear.Adm. Sir J. A. Ommaney, 
Capt J. Drake. Lisbon station. 

Echo, st. V, Lieut. W . J umes, West Indies. 
Edinburgh, 74, Cttpt.*W. W. Henderson, KTH., 
particular serv. 

Electro, 18, Com. W. Preston, South America. 
Espoir. 10, Lieut. J. T. Paulson, Lisbon. 
Excellent, 76, Capt.T. Hastings, Portsmouth. 
Fair Rosamond, Liout. W. B. Oliveil Coast of 
Afi'ica, 

Fairy, 10, sur.v. Capt. W. Howett, Wooluich, 
Favourite, 18, Com. W. Croker, East ludios. 
Firefly, st. v. Lieut. J. Pearce. Mediterranean. 
Flomor.st. v. Llent. J, M’, Polbury, W. Indies. 
Fly. 18, Com. R. Eliott. South America. 
Forester, 3, Lieut. C, 0; £. Nopler, Coast of 
Africa. ' 

Griflbit, 3,Lient. 3. G. D*Urhail, West Indies. 
Harleonln, 16, Com. J. E. Ersklno, Meditenan. 
Harpy, 10, Lieut. J. S. EtlroahiWest Indies. 
Harrier, 18. Com. W. H. H. Care w,S. America, 
llastiuHS, 7.4. Captain F. E. Locbtl^t set?,^ 
Com. T.WUklnsoD, Meditex^ 


H erahl, 18. Capt. Ju s. N ias, Portsmouth. 
Hercules, 74. Copt. J. T. Nioplas. C.B« ILU^ 
pur. ser. 

Hermes, st. v. Lieut. W\ S. Blount, Woblwloh. 
llornet.6, Lieut. H. Buillie, West Indies. . 
Howe, 120, VIce.Adm.Sii R. Ol^ay. UU K.C.E, 
Cupt. C. H. Puget, Sliecrness. 

Hyacinth, 18, Cum. W. Warren, East ladies* 
Imogenc,28, Capt. 11. W. Bruce, S. America^ 
Inconstant, 36, C.ipt. D. Pring, particular sejv. 
Jaseur, 16, Com. F. M. Buult^o, Plymoulli. 
l,ark, 4, sur. v. Lieut. T. Smith, W, Indies. 
Larne, 18, Com. P. J. Blake, East Indies. 
Leveret, 10, Lieut. G. J. Boiauquet, Coast of 
Africa. 

Lightning, st. v. L*. Jas. Shambler, partic. serv* 
Lily, 16, Com. J. F^>eve, South America. 

Lynx, 3, Lieut. H. Broadhead, Coast of Africa. 
Madagascar, 46. Capt.P. P. Wallis, partic. sefv. 
Magiclenne. 24. Capt.G. W. St. John Mlldmay 
Lisbon station. 

Magnificent, 4 , Commodore P. J. Douglas, rec. 

ship, Jamaica. • 

Magpie. 4. sur. v., Llent. T. S. Brock, Mediter. 
MaLibar, 74, Captain Ed. Harvey, partic. serv* 
Medea, st. v. Com. J. N.Nott, partic. aorv. 
Megicra. st. v. Lieut. H. 0. Goldsmith, Medit, 
Meivilltf, 74, Rear-Adm. Hon. 6. Elliot, C.B., 
Capt. Hon. ll. S. Dundas, Cape of Go^ 
Hope and Coast of Africa. 

Meteor, st. ▼. Lieut. R. 1). Pritchard, part. serv. 
Mioden, 74, Capt. A. R. Sharpe, C.B., Ply. 
mouth. 

Modeste. 18, Com. 11. Eyres, part, service. 
Nautilus, 10, Lieul. O. Beaufoy, Coast of Africa. 
Niinrod.2U, Com. J. Fruger, W. Indies. 

North .Star, 28. Commodore Lord John llay» 
C.B..p.irtlcular ser. 

Partridge, 10. Lieut. W. Morris. Portsmoalh. 
Pearl, 20, Com. Lord G. E. Paget, W. Indies. 
Pelican, 16, Com. B. Puphum,i;oast of Africa. 
Pelonis, 16, Com. F. Hording. East Indies. 
Pembroke. 74. Capt. F. Moresby, C.B., Medit. 
Phienix, st. v. Cum.W.H. llonderson, particu- 
lar ser. 

Pickle. 5. Lieut. P. Hast, W.Iudies. 

Pique. 36, Capt. E. Boxer, particular serv. 
Pluto, steam-ves., Lieut. W, V. Lee. partic. ser. 
President. 52, Eear>Adm. C. B. Ross, C.B.* 
Capt. Js. Scott, South America. 

I’riucess Charlotte, 104, Adml. Hon. Sir R. 

Stopford. G.C.lt., Capt. A. Fuiishawe, Med. 
Pylades, 18. Com. W. L. Castle.Coust of Africa. 
Riiceliorse, Com. H. W. Craufrird, WestlmUos. 
Raleigh, 16. Capt. M. Quin, East Indies. 
Biitil«snake,28, (^pt. VV. Hobson, E.ludies. 
Raven, 4. sur. v, Lieut. 6, A. Bedford. C. of 
Africa. 

Rliadamaiithus, st. v.Com. A. Woke Aeld, Medi- 
terranean. 

Ringdovp.<!l6, Com. U. S. Nixon, W. Tudlfs. 
Bc>iy[icy, 92, Capt. Hyde Parker, Mediter. 
Rover. 18. Cum. Chos. Eden, South America. 
Royal Adelaide, 104, Adm. Lord A. Beauclerk* 
G.C.U., G.G.11.; Cdbl. & Wm. Elliott, 
C.R.. K.C.H., Plymouth. 

Royal George, yacht. CapU Lord A* Fils- 
clarence, G.C.H . Portsmouth. ^4 
Royal Sofbreign. yacht, Capt. Sup. S. Jacluon, 
C.B., Pembroke. . 

Royalist, 10, Lieut. Hon. E. PlunitotL parti- 
cular service. 

Ru8sell.74, Cant. Sir W. H. Dnioii,,K.C.H.» 
Lisbon Station. 

Salamander, sU v. Com. S. C. Dacres, Wool- 

wWu 

SamarangtW, Uapt.W. Broughton, 8» America. 
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Saii Josef, 110, Gapt. J. Hancock, C.B., gnaid- 
chip, Plymotttn. 

£»appliire,98, Capt. K. F. Rowley, Medlterrau. 
Sappho, 16, Com. T. Fraser, West Indies. 
Saracen, 10, Lieut. H. W. Hill, Go. of Africa. 
Satelfite, 18, Ooa. I. Robb, West Indies. 
Savage, 10, Lieut. Hon. £. R.Gurzon, par. cer, 
Soorpl^, 10, Lieut. C. Gay ton, Mediterranean. 
Scout. 16, Com.R. Craigie, Coast of Africa. 
.Scylla, 16, Com. Hon. J. lieanian, Lisbon sta. 
Seaflowet, 4, Lieut. J. Roche, Portsmouth. 
Seringapatam, 46, Caut. J. Leith, West Indies. 
Serpent, 16, Com.R. L. Warren, W. Indies. 
Skipjack, 6, Lieut. J. J. Ruhinsun, W. Indies. 
Snake, 16, Com. A. Milne, West Indies. 
Sparrow, 10, Lieut. R.Lowcay. South America. 
Sparrowhawk, 16, Com. J. Shepherd, S. Ameri. 
Spider, 6, Lieut. J. O'Reilly (<t) South America. 
Spitfire, Bt. V.6, Lieut. A. Kennedy, part. serv. 
Stag, 46. Commodore T. 11. Sullivan, C.U., South 
America. 

Starling, sur.T. Lieut. H. Kelictt.S. America. 
.Sn^hur,8,sur.v. Com. £. B*‘lcher, S. America, 
Tamvera,74, Capt. W. B. Mends, par. sendee. 
Talbot, 28, Capt. II. J. Codrington, Mediter. 
Tartarus, st. v. Lieut. G. W. Smith, W. Indies. 
Temeralre,C04,Capt. Sir John Hill, Kt., guard- 
ship, Sheerness. 


Termagant, Lieut W. J. WUUamii Coast of 
Afflea. 

Thunder, sur. v. Lieut. R. Barnett, West IndloA 
Tribune, 24. Capt. C. H. Williams, Chatham. 
Trinonlo, 16. Com. H. B.CoAn. Lisbon station. 
Tweed, 20, Com. Hon.F. T. Pelham, par. 'serv. 
Tyne, 28. Capt. J. Townshend, Med. 
Vnngtiard.80, Capt.SirThos. Fellowes,Kt. C.B* 
Mediterranean. 

Vestal, 26, Capt T. W. Carter, West Indies, 
Victor, 16. Com. R. Crosier, East ladies. 
Victory. 104, Capt. T. Searlu, C.B., guard-ship, 
Portsmouth. 

Viper, 6, Lieut. W. Winniolt, Coast of Africa. 
Volage, 23. Capt. II. Smith, East Indies. 
Volcano, st v. Lieut Jus. West, Woolwich. 
Wanderer, 16, Cum. T.Buslihy, Went Indies. . 
WasiT, 18, Com.llon. J>. W. A. Pelham. .MCa.t. 
Water Witch, in, Lieut. W.Dickey.G. of Africa. 
Weazle, 10, Lieut. W. M'llw'aiiie, Plymouth. 
Wellesley, 74, Rear-Admiral Sir F. L. Mait- 
land, R C.B. : Caiit.iT. Maitlaud. E. Iikiies. 
William and Mary, juclit, Capt. P. Hornby, 
Woulwicli. 

Wizard, 10, £Eieut. T. P. Birch, S. America, 
Wolf, 18, Com. E. Stanley, East liidie8>. 
Wolverine. 16. Com. Hon. E. Howard, Mediter. 
Zebra, i6,Capt. R.C. M'Crea, E.ist Indies. 


SLOOPS 0# WAR COMMISSIONED AS PACKETS. 


Alert, Lieut. G. H. Norriiigton. 
Briseis, Lieut. John Dowmey. 
Delight Lieut. J. Moore (6). 
Express. Lieut. W, G.Choke, 
Goldfinch, Lieut. Edw. Collier. 
Hope, Lieut. W. L. Rees. 

Lapw ing, Lieut. P. R. Coghlaii. 
Linnet, Lieut W. Downey. 

Lyra, Lieut. W. Forrester. 
Magnet, Lieut. S. Griffith. 
Mutiiie, Lieut. Richard Pawle. 
Nightingale, Lieut, G. Fortescue . 


Opossum, Lieut. Robt. Peter. 

Pandora, Lieut. R.W. luncs. 

Pigeon, Lieut. W. Luce. 

Hunger, Lieut. J. II. Turner. 

Reindeer, Lieut. H.P. Dicken, 
Heaffull, Lieut J. Parsons. 

Sheldrake, Lieut. A. 11. L. Pussingham. 
.Skylark, Lieut. C. P. Ladd. 

Spey, Lieut. Rob, B. James. 

S'Lar, Lieut. C. Smith. 

Swift, Lieut. D. Welch. 

Tyrian, Lieut Ed. Jennings. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
NAVY. 


appointments. 

CoMMANDESu (. V 

G ElUbt Columblde. 

Lieutenants. 

O. Sankey Herald. 

Jl. O. Morris • Do. <• 

M. Thomas.., Cornwallis. ^ 

W. 8. Blonnt ....(o com. Hermes st v. 

R. Plpun Jaseur. 

A. Leathart': .Coast Guard. 

J. H. Bellamy Do. 

R. Brown Do. 

G. J.Gcc't^ner... Do. 

D. Agassiz .Pembroke. 

A. Grant Madagascar. 

C. G. E. Napier, .to com. Forrester. 

Lord H. Russell Tyne. 

A. CliffiNTd. .... .(sup.) Princess Charlotte. 

Masters. 

P. C. D. Bean., Horald. 

J. Rean, (actifig) Jftseur, 


SUBOEONS. , 

J. Baird Magnificent 

A. Law Herald. 

J. Larduer .H. .Jaseur. 

Assistant-Suroeons. 

J. Thompson, M.D.(8up.)Brltannia, 

1). Richie. . do. do, 

R. A.ilankier Herald. 

H . Brown Excellent. 

J. Thompson Tribune. 

8. S. Stanley. lloslar Hospital, 

J. T, Jenkins, • • . , .(add.}Jase(it. 

PUBSEIlt. 

J. GlUes Herald. 

£. Heaslop. . Jaseur. 

Royad Marines. 

Ed. Feng elly to be Sseond-Lfeuteflant 
^ W.JoUOle do. do. 

K. « B. Hafriaon do. do. i 







ARMY. 


«0WNIM6 STREET, Hay 21. 


_ , Lieut.* 

Cul. G. Guwler (the Governor nnd Conitnander- 
in>Chiefof llic Pruvinceof South AustraUa) to 
Iw Resident Oomraissioaer of Public Lends in 
the Province of South Australia. 


WAR OFFICE, May 25. 

* A^'li^ight Dragoons— Henry Arthur Stott, 
Gent, t^be Cornet by purcli. vic8 De Montmo- 
renev, who retires. * 

Otfi F(X}t — Ensign Richard Gibbons Morgan 
to be Lieut, by inirch. vke Crlckitt, who retires ; 
(u'orge John Thomas, Gent, to be Ensign by 
porch, vico Morgan. 

12th— Lieut. Uew Dalrymple Fai|shawo,from 
h.p. I'liatt. to bo Lieut, vice John Thompson, 
who each, receiving ditf. 

.OSnd— James Holder Alley no, Gent, to bo 
Kiisigu by purch. vice Fanshawe, prom. 

5.)th— Kusigu Albert Frend to be Lieut, with- 
out purcli. vice Uuubency, dec. ; Geut. Cadet 
Daniel M'Coy,frum the U. M. O.to be Eusign 
vice Freud. • 

G8th— Shbvay llrowiic, Gent, to be Eusign by 
pui'ch. \iee Proctor, who retires. 

72iul— QnaTtermnstcr'Scij. William Hume to 
be Quiirterraastcr, vice Miller, whose appoiut- 
luenthas not takoii place. 

7dth— Major James Chadwick, Rom h.p. 
Ciiatt. to bo Major, vice Akaxunder Forbes,^ 
whoczeb.; Oapt. Andrew Drown to bo Major 
by purcli. vice Chaduick, who retires: Lieut, 
lliomus Isliam to be Capt. by purch. ^Ice 
Brown ] Ensign John Douglas to be LieuR by 
puicli. vice Islium; Alexander Duclianau, Gent, 
to be Ensign by purch. f ice Douglas. 

82iid— Eusign W. P. Labalmondiero to be 
Lieut, by puidi. vice Dutie, who retires ; Fran- 
ds John Host. Geut. to be Ensign by purch. 
vice Labalmondiero. 

Unattached'-Knsign How Dulrymplo Fan- 
shawe, Rom tlie 52ud Fu^. to bo Lieut, by 
purch. , 

Drevot— Licut.-Col. James Considlne, on h.y* 
Unait. to have the local rank of Major-Gen, ^ 
a particular service in Africa. 

Mem.— The Clftistian names of Asslst.-Surg. 
Burton, Royal African Colonial Corps, are 
Edward John, and not Edward James; Lieut. 
Humphrey Gunn Black, upon h.p. 34th Foot, 
has been allowed to relive Irom thp S^orvicu by 
tile sale of a Lieutenantuy, he being about to 
become a settler in Mew South Wales. 


WAR OFFICE, June i. 

Royal Horse Guards— Cornet Thomas Beau- 
champ Proctor to be Lieut, by purch, vice 
Tomkinson, who retires ; Chas. Holand Poimer 
Morewood, Gent, to bo Cornet by purch. vice 
Proctor. . 

14th Light Drugoons-^Capt. Charles Barton 
to bo Major by purch. vico Smith, who retires; 
Lieut Wm. Henry Archer Who Cant, by purcb. 
vico Barton ; Cevnet John Heuw Tonge to bo 
Lieut by purch. vice Archer j Comet Cbarldl 
Henry John Rich, from 3rd Dragoon Guards, 
to be Cornet, vico Tonge. 


17tb Foot-rEdwbi .Colville Gent td 

be Ensign wiihont purch. vice Perfect, deo. 

Sitb— Ensign George Aberoromby Feitier to 
lie Lieut, by purch. vice Bernard, who retires; 
Methuen Stedman, Gent, to be Ensign by purch. 
vice Ferrier; Suvg. William LotiiUer, Rom 1st 
West India Ilegt to be 8urg. vice Shorlt, prom. 

28 til — Ensign William Kerr, from Koy^ New- 
foundland Vet Companies, to be Quartermastw* 
vice John Jinnea Peters, who retires upon h.p. 

30th— Eusi^ju James Charles Ellardl/Esterm 
to be Lieut without purcli. vice Borton, dec. ; 
Harry S. A. Ormond, Gent to be Ensign, vice 
IVEstcrro. 

34th— Ensign EdwardPlantagonet Airey Tal; . 
Lot to be Lieut. by purch. vice Danlell, who re^ 
tires : Henry Beckett Bertles, Geut. to be JEhi,), 
sign by purch. vico Talbot. 

45th— Capt. John .Charles Campbell. Rum 
h.p. Unatt to be Capt. vice Alexauaer Murray 
Tiillocli, who each. 

4(ith— Ensign Theodore Dickens, %Dm h.p. of 
the 2nd Garrison Bait, to be Ensign, vice Jen- 
kins, ap|)ointed to the Royal Newfoundland 
Yet. Companies. 

53rd— Lieut. Robert Spring, Rom Lp. of 45th 
Foot, to ^ Lieut, vico David Richard Jones, 
who cxcli. 

55tli— Ensign Wm. Peregrine Taylor to bo 
Lieut, without purch. vice Glover, dec,; Seij.- 
Mujor Timotliv Crowe, Rom 30th Foot, to be 
Ensign, vice 'I'aylor. 

58th— Lieut. Wm. E. Grant to be Adjt. vice 
Gorman, who resigns the Adjutantcy only'; 
Lieut. Simon Fairer, Rom ho). 1st Foot, to be 
Lieut, vice Gorman, ^p. to 80ih Foot. 

59tli— Lieut. Geo. Fontou Fletcher Boughey 
to be Cant, by purch. vice Matson, who retires; 
Ensign lleiiry Ferrutt to be Lieut, by puxeb* 
vice Boughey ; Evan Mackenzie, Geut. to be 
Knsign by purch. vico Perrott. 

G3rd— Ensign Conan Iloptun to be Lieut, 
without purch. vice Fairtlough, dec. ; Ensigu 
Richard Ramsbottom to be Lieut, by puimi. 
vice Hopton, whose promotion by purch. has not 
taken place j Ensign Henry Lees, Rom 2ud 
West India Uegt. to be Ensign, vice Rams- 
botkmi. 

(iSth— Lieut. John Johnston to lie Adjt. vice 
Mainwuring, who resigns the Adjutantcy only, 

80th— Lieut. Oweu Gorman, Rum 58th Foot, 
to be Lieut, vice Arthur StcWtirt, who rotires 
njion h.p. 1st Foot. 

84lli— Ensign Matthew Cass.-m to be Lieut; 
withuiit. purcli. vigo Curtis, dec.; Thos. Light- 
foot. Geut. to be Ensign, vice Cussan, 

8olh— Kusigu Chulmoudeley Edward Dcrin^ 
to be Lieut, without purch. vice CroRon, dec. ; 
Ensign John Wm. Grey to be Lieut, by purcli. 
vico Deriiif, wUose prnmotiuu by piRcli. hnaiiot 
takijn place; Frederick John Campbell Fortye, 
Gent, to be Ensign without uurcli. vice Grey; 

U3nl— Lieut. Georw Baick to be Capt. by 
purch. vico Grant, trtio Atires^ Ettvsh Hon, 
Williim Bosville Macdonald to be Lieut, by 

n di. vice Baick; Thomas M,* Knight Chrau- 
, Gent, to bo Ensign by putelu vice Mae- 
donald. • . / 

1st West India Regimeub— Assistant Staff- 
Surg. Jamea Dancuttson. M.D. to be Sttrg,vieo’ 
Lorimer, appointed to 24tli Foot. 

2nd West I mlia Regiment-r Johir Gagg^ Oox* 
Gent, to be Ensign without purch. vice Lees, 
appointed to GSrd Foot. 

Royal Newfoundland Veteran Companfiits— 
Ensign Williamr Jentons, Rom 46tb lobe 
Ensign, vice Kerr, appointed to.28th Foot. 
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Unattached— Lteut. JcdiD B]acknll,j^|^64KU 
Foot, to bo Capt witWut ' « 

Hospital Staff- Surif. John Shortt. M.D.froiii 
24 111 rout, to Iki Assist-Inspector of Hospitals ; 
Sta0>Surg. BrinsUv Nicholson* M.D. to be 
Assist- 1 uspoctor of Hospitals, with local and 
temporary rank at the Cupe of Good Hope. . 


WAR-OFFICE, June 8. 

Slid Regt Life Guards— Lieut. R. Blanc to be 
Captbyjmrch. \ice Squire, who iblircsj Sub- 
Lien t J. J. W. Peyton to be Lieut, by purch. 
vice Itlane ; R. Lucas, Gent, to be Comet and 
Sub-Lieut by purch. vice Peyton. 

3nl Dragoon Guard^H>H. Bacon, Gent, to 
be Comet by purcb. vice Uicb, app. to the i4th 
Light Dragoona. 

nth Dragoons— Licut-Col. M. Childers, from 
li.p. Unatt to be IJeut-Col. vice H. Madox, who 
exch.; Major J. llatclifTe to be Liout-Col. by 
purch. vice Childers, who retires ; Capt. U. 
vV'bite to be Major by purch. vice Ratcliffe; 
Lieut T. \V. M'Mahoii to lie Capt. by purch. 
vice White; Cornet J. King to lie Lieut, by 
purcb. vice M'Mahon; J. Davidsou, Gent, to bo 
Cornet by purcb. vice King. 

4th Foot— Lieut F. L. Arthur to be Cnpt. by 
purcb. vice Mitsou, who retires; Ensign J. Pal- 
mer to be Lieut, by nurch. vice Arthur ; T. C. 
Morgan, Gent, to bo Ensign by purch. vice Pal- 
mer. 

7th— Capt A. Congreve, from h.p. Un.vtt io 
bo Capt vice O. F. Strangwnys, uho exeli. ; 
Lieut F. S. Hutchinson to be Capt. by purch. 
vice Oongieve, whorettn*s ; Ensign Hon.T. H. 
11. Thurluw, from the /Oth Foot, to Lie Lieut, by 
purcli. vice Ilutchinsoit. 

22nd— Lieut. C. llopton, from tho ()3rd Foot, 
to lie Lieut, vice Wheatstoue, who exch. 

30tii— Eusign S. J. L. NicoU to bo Lieut, by 
purcb. vice Wright, who retires ; D. J. 11. Etf- 
wardcs. Gent, to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Nieolt. 

35th— Cajit E. H. Iluicliinaoii, fiom h.p. 
Unott to be Capt. vice W. Rainforth, who 
exch. receiving difieronce. 

39ih— Cnpt J. Ulnckall, from h p. Unatt. to 
be Capt. vice Boland, app. to the 59ih Foot. 

45th— l.ieut. J. 1. Oakmy, from the h.p. of the 
Regt to be Lieut, vice Bennett, dec. 

d9th-i-Capt R. .S, Boland, from 39lh Foot, to 
bo Cn^fi. %ice 11. T. Hopkins, who retires upon 
h.p. DnaU. 

C3td— Lieut G.. J. Wheatstone, from SSnd 
Foot to be Lieut vice llopton, who excli. 

79th — IJeiit. J. Cockbum to be Cnid. by 

S urcb. vice Rookr', who retires; Knsii^ H. 

milb to be Lieut, by purch. vice Coekburn ; B. 
D. Ciephaae, Gent, to be Ensign, by purcb. vice 
Smith. 

83nl<*>-Sentl.-M»ior R. M'lnroy to Vu Quarter- 
master, vice J. Rusher, wlio retires upon li .p. 

86lh— Slaff;A88ist.-S<irg. A. C, M cbsicr t5 lie 
Asaist^Surg. vice Dumbreck, who escli. 

94th«— LleutrsR. \ldworiU to bo Copt, by 

S urch- vice Stepliens, who retires ; Ensigu H. 

K Boiler to be Lieut, by purch. vice AJdwoith ; 
Ensign W. Fislier to be Lieut by purch. vice 
ShicL vrhe tbtirea ; 11. Dillon, Gent, io he Ensign 
by purcb. vice Bailer; H. Bruce^ Gent, to be 
Eqslgu Iw purch. vice Fisher. 

d5tb— Lieut J. R. Currie to be Capt* 
imreb. vice Wigmore, who retkest Ensign R. 
mtt to be Lieut, by purch. vice Currie ; G. J. 
DowdaB, OcoL to bo Ensign by pundi, vice, 


[JULV, 

UutitgiDhdd— Lteiit IL Hutchinson, ftom 

18iH Foot, ^be Copt by ptnrh. 

Brevet— Lieut.-Col. M. Cliilders, of t^ 6th 
Dragoons, to be Col. iu tlie Army. 

Hospital Staff— Assist-Snrg. D. Dunbreck, 
MD. Bom 88tli Foo^ to be Assiat-Surg, to the 
Forces, Vice Webster, Who oxchl 


Memorandum— Cant. J. Ctinnlngharoi upon 
half- pay of the 89th Foot, has been allowca to 
retire Bom the Army, with tlpi sale of his oum- 
mlssloiii he being about to become a settler in 
Canada. 


Office op ordnance. JumflTr* 

« 

Corps of Royal Engineers— Firat-Licut. W. 
Lanney to be Second-C^t. vice Heath, retire<l ; 
Seoonil-Lieut. S. WestiiKicott to be First-Licut. 
vke Lancey. 


WAR OFFICE, June 15. 

3rd Light Dragoons— Lieut. Hon. C. Fowls* 
Bum the 16tb Light Dragoons, to bo Lieut, vico 
Burridgo, who cxch. 

10th Liglit Driigoous— Licut.-Cul. J. Vundo- 
leur, from b.p.* Unatt. to bo Lieut. Col. vico 
I,ord T. Cecil, who exch. 

, IClh Liglit Dragoons— Liout. .T. O. BiiiTidge, 
from tho 3nl Light Dragoons, to be Lieut. %lco 
Fowls, who cxch. 

4tli Foot— Lieut, It. H. Yea, from the 7tli 
Foot, to lie LivuL vice Macliiiiie, w ho exch. 

7th— Lieut. M.'Maclaine, Bom tlie 4th Foot, 
to l>e Lieut, vico Yea, who exch. 

13th— Lieut, and Adjt. U. Havelock to bo 
Ciifvf' without purch. lice Chadwick, dec. 

80(h— Ensign P. H. Crompton, Bom the 56111 
Foot, to be Ensign, vice kbuiplierson, who exch, 

38tli — Capt. R, W'nodbouse, from h.p. Unatt. 
to be Capt. vice H. Grimes, w lio exch. ; Capt J. 

S. Adamson, Bom the 63rd Foot, to be CapU 
vico Green, who exch, 

4 1st— Lieut. J. Wallace, from the pithFout, 
to be Lieut, vico Jones, who exch. 

42nd— Capt. T. Fiillodi, Bom the 94th Foot, 
to be Capt. vice Macdonald, vvlio exch. 

48i1i— Ensign J. K. Hail to tie Lieut, without 
purch. vice Henderson, who retires | D, Fuller- 
ton, Gent, (u be Ensign by purch. vice Hall. 

5fth— Ensign A. Macpfierson, Bom the 20th 
Foot, to be Kusign, vice Cramptun, w ho exch. 

63rd— t^npt G. Green, fromrtbe 88Ui Foot, to 
bo Capt. vice Adamson, who cxch, 

7fth— Lieut. J. Fuwlo, Bom the 99tb Foot, to 
1ms Lieut, vico Furdycc. wno exch. > 

9-llh— Cant. 11. D. Macdonald, Bom the 42nd 
Fpot, to be Capt. vice Tallucli«wlioexcb.i Lienl. 

T. Jones, from the diet Foot, to bo Lieut, vice 
Wallace, who exeb. 

9.Sih— Uient. C. Savage, Bom lup. 28ird Lij^i 
Dragoons, to bo Lieut, vice Hunter, uiom. 

99lh-LW«it p. W. Fordyctf, Bom the 7th 
Foot, io be Lieut, vice Fowle, who exch. 

Brevet- Major H. J. Wardo, of the l«il Foot, 
to be Lleut.-Cul. In the Army; Cunt. G.BroirnOft 
of tho 32nd Foot, lo be Major in, the Acmy,^ 

Memorandum— ’Tha nppolntmenl of ‘Aksi|fL«^ 
Surg. James Anthony Topnain, Bom IfHli Foot, 
to be Assist-Surg.' to the Fgr0cp> es stated Jii 
QstOlte of 44h May, has tiol takeri^lai^'. 
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aiRTHS. marriages. a!NB DEAtHS. 


, BIATUS. 

March 19i at Grenada, the Lady of Capt^ 
Gardiner, 76th Regt. of a son. 

May 17, ut Cork, the Lady of Lieut. Powell, 
loth Hegt. of a sou. . 

At Oielsea, the Lady of Lieut R. N. Bolton, 
84th UttKt. of II daughter. 

, At Oafotd, the Lady of CaptRobiu«,R,N. of 
a son. 

The Lady of Capt Glbsone, 7th Dragoon 
Guards, of u son. 

• May 21, ut Fleet, near Weymouth, the*Lady 
of Li'lFa^W. Pedder, H.N. of a agn. * 

May 24, at St. Peter's Port, 4?iiernsey, the 
Lady of Cnpt. licnvcy, R.N. of a son. 

May 93, at Haylanasu near Ryde, tlio Lady of 
Capt. C. [A>ck, R.N. ofH son. 

At Tlulifax, Nova Scotia, tho Lady of Llout.* 
Col. llishopp, C.1I. of a son. 

Tho I.ady of Lieut. -('ul. l)arton,t)f a son. 

June 12, tho I,ady of Lieut. C. Caldecot, 
11. N. of a son. 

Tlie Lady of J. Smith. Rsq, Surgeon, R.N. of 
a daughter. 

June 4, at Dundee, the Lady of Capt. Black* 
well, 91st Regt. uf a daughter. 

At Rnninkillen, the Lady uf3l9jor Cumber* 
laud, 98th Regt. of a daughter. 

At Newry, tho Lady of Capt. Custance, 95th 
Kcgt. of a son 

The Lady of Capt. W, Hope, 7th Royal Fusi- 
liers, of a daughter. 

At Island l)rid|{e, the L.ady of Lieut. W, 
Needham, Royal llorso Artil^ry,of a sun. 


MARRIAGES. . 

a \ 

At Calcutta, Lieut. Frederick Holder, 13th 
Light Infantry, to Emma Franqls, second 
daughter of the late John Shum, Esq. of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

May 18, Lieut. U. Graham, R K. commanding 
Il.M.'s cniizor Dove, to Miss Honor Cole, third 
daughter of W, Cornish,' Esq. of Maraslon. 

May 21, at Hove, near IMghtun, Capt. W. F. 
Martin, li.N. eldest son itr Admiral Sir Byam 
Murlio, to Sophiii, second daughter of K. Hurt, 
Esq. of Wirksworth, Derbyshire. 

At St. George's, Hanu^er-s^nnre, Mnjor-Ged, 
Sir T, Hawker, to Mary, widow of Capt. tho 
Hon. F.NoehU.N. 

At Bruges. Cant, Wheatley, R.N. to Caroline, 
second diughter of M. Hope. Eto. 

At Cheltenham. Oapt. Cambell, R.N. to 
Georgiana, daughter of th8 late Col. Martini 

Capt. T. W. Pennell, R.N. to Miss M*Murdo, 
lata bf the Isle of Man. 

At Sb Mabyn. Lieut. Secoombe, 26th Regt. or 
Cameronlans, to Caroline, daughter of tlie latb 
Capt. Samuel Peter, of Percuthan. 

ittito 13, at Sb Mary's, Bryanstone*fquare, J. 
D. Slmmlo. Esq. Surg. ILM.A. to Xuliji, eldest 
daUghttf of thu lute Cul. Clifford, C.B. & K.ll. 


DEA:rHS. 

Nut. 184, at Paramatta, Capt A. D. Wlilte, 
h.p. U.E. 

At MpnlmebB, In the Butman Emigre, Capt. 
Ilspxy Robert, Moore, 6ind Uotft* eldest son of 
Lieuu*,Oul. Moore. Ivp* HtU lUgt. 

Mjrcb 8, .at Mo^rult Liedt, John WhllworUi« 
3rd Regt. 


Mareh:20,at Mecfrnt, Llcat. Cooke. 9tii R^ 
April 2, at Calcutta, Major Andrew#, am 
Light Dragoons. 

Lieut. Glover, 53ih Regt. 

April 14. at tho Islaud of Ascension, Capb 
W. Bate, R.M. Commandant of that Island. 

April 15, at sea, on board the Pnirtiolla trans* 
rb on passage from the Isle of France, Lieut. 
W. H.Macleod.55tb Regt. 

Ensign Jivnes, 2Gth Regt. 

Lieut. Riphurdson, 2nd West India Regt 
At Barbadoes, Assisb-Surg. J. MellL, M.D. 
76Ui Regt. 

At Zante, Capt. La Guidara.h.p. Greek Light 
Infantry. 

Major Ryhiner.h.p. Roll's Regt. 

Capt. Titiley, late 3rd ll.V.B. 

Capt. Jones, h.p. 30lh Regt. 

Capt. M. Adair, Uiintt. 

Capt. A. V. S. Forl^s, Uiiatt. 

Staff Surg. Uruff, h.p. 

IJeub Golpine, late yth R.V.B. ^ 

Lieub Webb, late Ut H.V.U. * 
Quartermaster Oliver, h.p. 2nd Dr.igoont. 

At Halifax, Nova Scotia, Lieut, tlie Hon. Wl 
Crofton, 83th Regt. 

Comiqissary'Geii. Sir G. Burgemann. hqi. 

At Manheim. Capt. W. Paterson, R.N. C.B. 
Deputy Commissary-Gen. Coupe, h.p. 

Dopiity ('ommissaryGen. Snelling, h.p. 

On board the Numa transport, on passage 
from Jamaica, Lieut. R. R. (hirtis, 84th Regt. 
Lieut. Plcmket, h.p. Malta Regt. 

Surg, Clough, h.p. Brig, of Guards. 
Assisb*Surg. Dr. Huey. 

Assisb'Surg. Walsh, h.p. 73th Regt. 

Ensign Naghton, 88th Rent. 

At Forfar, Capt J. Nosh, late 26th RegL 
Ensign Barnes, late 3rd R.V.B. 

At Vvimstead, Lieut.Gol. H. Tliornton, late 
Gren, Giuirds. 

W. Comin, Esq. Deputy Insficctor-General of 
Army Hospitals. 

Capt. W. V. Wallis, late 5th Dragoon Guards. 
At Carrick-oii'Shauiiou, Capt. D. C. Gross#, 
late U.E. 

May 14, .at nallycloiigh House, Cork. Mahirf 
Gen. 11. G. Barry, tc»merly Lioub-Col. loth 
Regb 

May 16. Lieub A. Brooking, R.N. late com- 
nanding H.M.S. Pike. 

May 17 , at Glasgow, W. Ure, Esq. Surg. R.N. 
May 19, at Thames Ditton, Lient.^Qen. Sir 
Thomas Brown, K.C.B. of the Hon. East India- 
Curopany’s Service. 

^uy 20, in Somfrset-streeti Portman-sqiiare, 
Captain Sir John Strutt Peyton, R.N. K.C.II. 
He entered the Royal Navy, under tlie auspices 
of the iliiistrious Nelson, October 4. 1707 : Itav* 
ing served lor three years in the Emerald frigate, 
he removeu to tlie San Josef, 120, and snbse* 
queiftly to tho Sb Oeurge,98, Imaiing the flag 
of his noble patron, in the expedition desRoeu 
to act against the Nortiiira Confederacy; On 
his return flrom tlie Baltic, he joined the Eero* 
luiionaire, and sabsoqueiitly the Fhcebd and 
Eudymion frigate#. _ '4 - ' ' 

In 1804» Mr. Peyton joined LotdfNelioti te 
the Victory, IdO, and a vacancy having oesnrted.; 
in the Muditeiranean fleet under his eigfttmei^' 
he promoted him on tlie 7th of Oecolwr, IW, 
into the Oanopas. 80, but subseqiieiitly ' 

ed liim to the Ambuscade frigate, Gepf. M>*Vr* 
ban, employed in dieokkig' the prcMess ef tlui 
French fleet in tlie Adriatic. Bv this officer li# 
was placed in Gommamjl of a small vessel, armed 
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with the launch's gun, as tender to the frigate. 
In this vessel ho maile several prizes j and on 
one occiision, with only eight men, beat off a 
French privateer of six guns and thir^ mftB« 
that came out of Ancona for the express purpose 
of capturing the British vessel and her prizes. 

On this station he remained until 1807. iier- 
forming many gallant actions (in one of which 
he lost Ills right atm), and earning the reputa- 
tion of an active, enterprising oIAccr. On the 
Ist of December in that year he was mode Com- 
mander, and appointed to the Ephira sloop-of- 
war. 

He next accompanied the expedition to Wal- 
oheren, and subsequently assisted at Cadiz, at 
the siege of Isle de Leon, nnd at Lisbon; and 
having removed to the Weuzle, at* fine 18-guu 
brig, in February, 1811, stationed in the Archi- 
pelago, he captured the French privateer Le 
Koi do Rome, of 10 guns and forty six men. 
Previous to this, bo had lieon employed in 
nttendauco on the Archduke Francis, and was 
received with great favour by the King and 
Queen of Sardinia, who liunourud the Weazle 
with tiicir presence at a ball given on his Ma- 
jesty's birth-ilay. Ou this occasion the King of 
Sardinia presented her Commander n ith a snuff, 
box set round a*ith brilliants. 

On the^tOth of August, 1812, Captain Peyton 
w'as posted into the Minstrel, of 20 guns, in which 
ship, and the Thnnips frigate, to wliich he re- 
moved about the beginning of 18 13, lie displayed 
gieat activity in harassing the enemy, never 
omitting an occasion to distinguish himself and 
the oflieers under his command. 

After conveying Licut.-Gcneral Sir John Mur- 
ray to Alioant, Captain Peyton proceeded to 
England with despatches, and paid the Thames 
off in September. 1813. His Inst apjioiniment 
was to the Madagascar, 46, in June. 1836. us 
Commodure, on the West India station. Here 
his health saffurod severely; and on his return 
to England, a short time since, it was evident 
that hu constitution had leceh'cd an irreparable 
blow. He was in hie fifty-third year. 

May 21, at Kingsand, near Plymouth, Lieut. 
R. Qlinn. RN. formeily Resideut Agent for 
Transports at Leith. 

May 21, at Brighton, Commissary-Qeneral 
Lamont. 

At Edinburgh, J. Morris, Esq. Surg. U.N. 

M.iy 24, at Ostciid, Lieut. Fulton, U.E. 

At Galway, Lieut. A. Miller, R.N. command- 
ing revenue cutter Dolphin. 

At Aberdeen, Lieut. Lesley, H.N. 

May 27. Capt. H. Hole. U.M. 

Lieut. P. M'Crnw, Into Adjt. Edinburgh Rc- 
cruiilng Di.strict. 

Colonel Alexander Hamilton^CJ).. late of the 
30th Regt This gallant ami distinguished offi- 
ner, who was nearly related to the nolile house 
of Lothian, brcatlied Ids laft Qu the mouiinr of 
the 4th of June, at Woolwich. Kent, to tho great 
regret of all who enjoyed his fiiendship or ac- 
quaintance; and a brighter ornament uf his pro- 
fession perhaps never existed, as his long anil 
arduous services, in one roginiontf. during his 
whole military career (a period of foriydlirce 
years) will (Ully substantiate. 

We fluid him recorded as an Ensign in the 
84tli Rogimenk on tliu 1st of April, IJdt; but 
he joined the 30th Foot in that rank on the 2nd 
April, 1787> employed on recruiting service : he 
was pmmjited to Lientenaut 22xid March, 1721 ; 
aed, in August, 1793, was present atoiie landing 
of the Dritisli troops at Toulon i and at the storm- 
ing ofFarron Helghtethc 1st of Oclober; se- 
vorely wounded tlie 14th of the same ttiontli at 
Cape Brunei was employed in the expedition 
to me Island of Corsica in Junuaiy, 1794, and • 
led the attack on n fortifled maruflo tower on 
first landing, whioli was carried; emptoyed at 


thestoming of Convention Redoubt, the taking 
of San Fiorenzo, and at the siege of Bastia^, in 
the same island ) present in two naval act^s 
with thb enemy (then sorving on Imard H.M.S. 
Terrible, in command of a detachment of the 
doth llegimont, acting as Marines) on the 14th 
March and 3nd July, 1795, under tho conimaud 
of Captain (subsequently Admiral) Geo^ Camp- 
bell, and was fijrtunaie enough to be of great 
assistance in quelling a serious mutiny on boai-d, 
whilst at sea, and thanked for his exertions. On 
the 2nd September. 1795, ho was appointed to a 
company, and employed at the siege of La Va- 
lette ; aud the reduction of the island of Malta, 
in 1800, as Brigade- Major to Brigadier-Gcncral 
Graham (now Ijord Lyndock) ; and afterwards, 
when the regiment was ordered on tho expedi- 
tion to Egypt, he immediately re.signetl his Staff 
situation, nnd joined 'his corps, although re- 
qui^ed by the General commanding to tin 
eonlrary I lie was employed in the e-ft^dition 
to Egypt, un^?r Sir Ralph Abercrombie, and in 
the actions of the 13tb and 21st of March, as 
also tho i7th August, 1801, was thanked iu 
public orders for hisftmnduct iu the engage- 
meuts, by Lieutenant-General Sir John Doyle. 
Ou the Ist^of April. 180^ Captain Hamilton 
obtained his Majority; and,l ofler his return 
from Egypt, was employed in Ireland in ilie 
command of SeveraLlight infantry battalions, 
and superintended tlieir formation and exercise, 
under tho orders of Major General Dc Rutteu- 
burg, receiving thanks nnd certificates ridutivo 
to that Generars sense of •' his useful and zea- 
lous services qn that duty.” The .30lli Regi- 
ment lieing ordered to join Lord W’ellington in 
Portugal, M.ijor Haniilton was present at the 
siege of Cadiz, and cominandeii the liattaliori 
in the action of KuenU**? D’Jlonor on the 5lh 
May, 1811. On the 4th of .luiip. in the same 
year, he was promoted to liis Lien ten aut-Co- 
ionelcy, and coginianded the battalion at tho 
buttle of Salamanca, on the 22nd of July, 1812 ; 
and in the action of Villa Muiirial, 28th October, 
saiqp year. On the array going into winter 
cax.,^onmeHt8 after '.he retreat from Burms, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton was appoints to 
Urn command of a provisional battalion, consist- 
ing of four oompaiiios of the 30th, ami also four 
of the 44th Regiment (the remaiuing six com- 
panies of each Udiig sent to England) ; and it 
was xmrticularly noticed by Major-General Sir 
F. Robinson, in tho " hign state of discipline 
and eilicicncy the ^attnlion wns bronglit to.*' 
When ordered home, he joined the depot of the 
30th Regiment ut Jersey, whvru he was enabletl, 
fh>m the activity of the leciuiting service, to re- 
organise tho battalion in loss than three months 
—and being inspected by Lieutenaut-Guueral 
Donne, that officer expressed the greatest sur- 
prise at seeing tho battalloi^so strong, and in 
such perfect order. The General reported -them 
so eligible for service, that an order feum f^- 
vdVuroent arrived directieg the immediate em- 
barkation of tho battalion, on the 2ud January', 
l.'^it, to join Gcnoral Graham in HoUaud, when* 
it as:,isted at tliu block.ado of Antwvrp; uml 
ailerwaids resisted, for several hours, the attack 
of a linq^of-baltle ship, and a number of gun- 
boats, at Fort Frederick, on the right bank of 
the Schflldr, in which the battalion lost a num- 
ber of men, but defeated the enemy's intention 
of ronniiig a landing.. Lieut.- Colonel Hamilton 
was employed in various operationsand services 
in tfie command of llie battalioo in the Nether- 
lands, during the years 1814 15, and oommanded 
the battalion In the aolion of Quatre Bras on 
the Ifltli June, 1815, where ho was severely 
wounded | and his conduct on that momentous 
occasion received tho thai^ks of Uie iale Sir 
Thomas llctoa. Alter the surrender of Paris, 
Uid aceompaniad the battalion to Ireland, irlterc 
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heiemaliMd in command of U nutil the redne* 
tlon on the S4th of April, 11^17, Vhen he #ae 
ordered out to India to take the comjnand at 
tlw let hattaliotf there, ^hich he jdhied 
with a detachment of 300 '* chosen men. He 
was breveted a Colonel on the 87th May. 1885. 
and HpjQointedto the command of the subsidiary 
force anorded to the Nawnb of Secundetalma, 
and subsequently commanded at Hyderabad for 
upwards of eig^t years. He arrived in England 
in 1830. when he retired from the Service, but 
retained his rank as a Colonel in the Army. 

It will be perceived that Colonel Hamilton's 
services commenced and concluded with the 
30lh 'Regimeut(or, as it was fkmllinrly called by 
the offlcers and men. ** The Old Thfee Tens**), 
his career having taken place in the same corps 
he first joined. By curious coincidenceSt^Colonel 
Harnllton. also C.B., of the 87tii Reagent, 
who^ services (also commenced in the c%8 ho 
nonr dShnnaiids) were attended ^9ith a slntk&rlty 
of circnmstnnces as well as niUno: both were 
wounded in the leg dangerously while Siilinl- 
ternsr-but Colonel A. Hamilton escaped with 
his limb, although tb4 tourniquet had thrice 
ondrclcd his leg prcpariUo^ for amputation ; 
Colonel Hamilton, of the 97th, Ip^t his leg at 
Alkmuar; and. strange to say, the gallant) much 
esteemed ollicers are not related. While M.sjor, 
Colonel A. Hamilton was -slightly wounded in 
the Vcninsula. of which he makes no mention 
in his official returns of services; but the writer 
of this brief memoir has seen a letter from a 
Uetieral Officer, in which he hopes Msijor Ha- 
milton will soon recover from his wound." 
When in command of the battalion, on the 16th 
of June, 1815, he had formed square to receive 
a charge of cavalry, which retired after the oil* 
set, which wai a desperate attempt to put the 
b&ttaliou hors de combat; after waiting sonic 
time for , their relurn, considering It probable 
they were watching an oppovlnnity in an ntya-^ 
cent field, Colonel HainilUin. with that generous 
solicitude he always evinced for his officers and 
men, but forgetful that his duties as comi^nd- 
ing'offi^r demanded he ^lould not expose nim* 
self, uroeted the battalion to stand fast. While 
he singly 'approached the liedge to reconnoitre. 
The cavalry were not visible; but two tirailleurs * 
who had posted themselves in a tree, both fired 
at the Colonel : one of their shots hit him in the 
loft; leg, the bail obliquely passing' between the 
bones. Colonel Hamilton had scarcely regained 
the sqiiard^for his chargeg; was fortunately un- 
scatlied) before the cavalry made another onset, 
and were again •repulsed with suck loss that 
they did‘,not renew the attack, 'fliis wound 
sadly galled the gallant officer up to the day of 
hia death ; but he never applied for, or received 
any pension finr his wounds— in fact, he re- 
frained from pi^ssing his services upon the 
attention of the authorities, and although he 
hrad often 1)een urged bv^eneral Sir Edmund 
*Lyons, and other offieorH^f distinetion, to apply 
* for the Belgic Medal (to which he was entitled;, 
he could never lie prevailed upon to do so, alleg- 
ing that his mcftals for ** Kgy])t,*’ ** Salomancit.'* 
** Waterloo," and tho *' Cross of the Order of the 
Bath,” had been forwarded to him uasolidted 1 
Hia unassumhig deportment caused him to omit 
many sewioea ^wbich he had rendered) in hia 
offleial statements; and when these reports were 
periodically called for. the details were generally 
oblleeted by the officers (especially we 
tants) who had served with him ; -nor must we 
ftiil to reeord the faithful xeal In this respect of 
many^taff seijeants and regimental elerka, io 
whom he hail ahsolntely endeared himself by 
the best attributes whleli adorn the character Of 
tho llritMh officer— for he had been ever one of 
that ciais of man who are justW termed the 
**winkiB|^' put of tiio Army, -not having boot 


absent from aotoal service niora than seven 
months during fiirty-three years !•— and of (his 
short period four months was on medical certUI- 
oatesf ' 

In the first action in which Colonel Hamilton 
was wounded, every officer belonging to (Im 80iih 
was equally aufortunate, and we eorps ,was 
brought out of the field by two seijeants ; one^ 
them was immediately commiaatoned, and dU^ 
in 1333 or 1834 a Major (his name waa RiKham) 
—the other, being found ineligible for fortlier 
promotion, received a handsome sum of money, 
with which he subseipieutly retired upon a pen- 
sion. 

When Colonel iramilton joined the let batta- 
lion in India, he took with him their present 

S air of Coldurs, every action on theni embroi- 
ered having been won by the find battalioii 
(except ** Egypt"), and the dotaoliment of stal- 
wart fellows lie brought with lum were mosRy 
decked with the Waterloo medal, whi^ had 
been presented to them at Limerick, an appro- 
priate discourse having been delivered on the 
occasion by the Dean iu the Diocesan Cathe- 
dral. 

An important and dashing affair was per- 
formed by the companies of we 30th and 44th 
Uegimenta, under the command Major Ha- 
milton, which has liitherto been unnoticed In 
the services of the corps : while in the Peninsula, 
on the 86th of October, 1812, they advanced in 
line against seventeen pieces of cannon, and 
carried the adjacent village, taking more prison- 
era thatf their own force was composed of: by 
some unaccunn table accident this was not men- 
tioned in the despatches ; but the eldvalrous Sir 
Thomas Picton waa often heard to say that, *■ If 
he lived, the 30th should be done justiee.’* 
Assuredly, they had hot tlieir share of the meed 
of praise, though even the laurels they wear will 
stimulate ftiture aspirants. 

It is evident, from the severe wounds Colonel 
Hamilton received, tho anguish of which em- 
bttterwl the veteran's latest hours, that be had . 
not a charmed lifo ; bnt from his " hair-breadth 
'iffiapos," it used to be said by the regimept, 

'* nothing will hit him." This is rather anoma- 
lous In expression i but an instance (out of 
many) is worth relating. 

During the attack on Fort Frederiok (before 
referred to), the Colonel had ordered the colours 
to be planted close by him : at this instants shot 
bereft the drum-maior of life, cut thecoloiir-Btaff 
in twain, and knocked away a leg each from un- 
der two privates ; it shivered to pieces a plate 
in which Colonel Hamilton was taking aume 
refreshment, covering him with blood and frag- 
ments of human Aesb. It was affirmed by 
several officers and men present that thn projec- 
tile actdslly passed under the Colonel's knees as 
he sat on the ground with the plate upon them, 
'flhisgmly appeom improbable from tho likeli- 
hood of *the windage tqjnriug his calves add 
hams ; but (here is this muidt to be sirid. the 
shot might not have been of large diameter ; 
and what apiteSTS to confirm the idea set fbrth 
in the teiA is, that the plate was thrown tip hi 
lils^ace; he himself could never be led into ex- 
pressing an opinion upon Uic subject— obvlouriy 
the miraculous nature o f the adventure,* 

* There is an analoimus Instance on rederd, 
which is— that when Sir Francis Drake Cfoe 
oelebvated eireumuavigator) was l|ying-‘bme 
Porto RidO, 18th November, Uffi6,nB 
pal officers were at supper, a eaimon-lmll from 
the fort pierced the c.ibui; hilled Bir Nleholaa 
CUffbrd, wounded Captain Stratfiird, movtkUy 
wounded Sir Bute Browne, and struck the Stool 
from under Sir Francis Dnke, as ha waedrfok- 
ing "auficesf terthe attaok," andhe htnistof Hks 
uiiinjikied.'. ^ r 
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There if a cireumstAnee fCdrcely^ if at atlf 
)(Qown. connected with the sod fhte of Oenf^nj 
Ponsonby; Colonel HAmiUoa hail a tjowol^V 
and beautiful charjpvi whiehbo withM lo'dia* 
iKiM of prevlott'f to the battle of Quatre Bras 
(Waterloo), beiDR aware (having Itad many 
Jiorfes killed underbim-dtirinff hie iervioe) that 
lie would only get 291. alloa'cd him in cate of a 
casnal^i whereat hie charger wat worth 100/. 
Onthe eventne ofthe 19lh of June, ldlSi.<jenerul 
Ponsonhy'f Aide-de-camp came to Colonel lla- 
milton to treat Ibr the horse, but nothing decl* 
aive took place, and from not hearing any thing 
more umn ihe subject, Colonel Hamilton cun- 
ejnded that the General considered that the ani- 
mal waa overvalued ; ho. thereforc.dent him to 
his own Quartermaster, much to the sui>sef)uent 
dismay of the voncrublc uiRcer, Wliose steady old 
trooper carried the Colonel through tUu day 
C*t least, until he was wounded)— whiltf the 
fiery Bucephalus upon which the worthy Quar- 
termaster was seated terribly diAConcorted him, 
putting his equitation to a severe lest, to the 

f ;reat iimuscmeut ofthe idlers and noii-elTectivcs 
u the rear of the army. Hud (/encr.il Ponsonby 
only sent to Cohinel Hamilton to travrow his 
charger, he might have been siiured to return 
to tlta beloved partner of bis bomm, whose 
memory w/rs occupying the last thoughts ofthe 
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gallAol ve^Sot; for It is a fact well kncM D.^t 
General Ponsonby was repeatedly told that Mg 
horse wag not atrong enough tor Die work ho 
would have to perlum. Tdb fatally true 1 ^ 4 ^ 
proved, for assuredly ho fell a victim to the ifi^ 
competenoe of h^s War-horse** to carry**' hiia 
over the clay fields, already saturated by jnony 
hours* ruin. 

Colonel HarnDton has left a widow to lament 
his lom, who had snared with him tliecamuaigna 
in the Peninsula, HolUhd.the NctheTlands,and 
France— who has yet assuaged the ^losing years 
of this lamented soldier— and \flid, in addition to 
an accomidisliod daughter, has perfurmed the ar- 
duous duties of both parents in educating her 
two sous — Lieut. A. Hamilton, K.A., and Oout. 
W. Hamilton, of the ** IlufFs," (tlie former serv- 
ing with his comp my in the Wiuit Indies, and 
the latmr in the Bust)— during the protracted 
serviSbs of Colonel Hamilton in InuiM^^ioh 
deprived thelr^tiouih of piitornal affection and 
siinerbitemlenop. 

June 4. in Bernard-street, Russell-squai^, 
Cant. N. Chadwick, lUtb Light Infantry, 

At Catisfleld, near Fareham, Moses Hawker, 
E«|. Purser, K.N. 

At Relfastf' after a few hours* illness, Capt, 
Henry 11, Willson, 11 oval Engineers. 
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We love the writ<r> ptaise hie happy vein^ 

Giaced urith the fuAveiS o£ ea^ Moataignc ; 

Hence not alone eire htighter parts display *a» 

But even the specks of Varactor pourtray’d/’ 

Affairs of some moment have prevented our readini;^ Cap^ip Bren*- 
ton’s new work, the Life of Earl St» ViDcent*» till within thpse few 
days nast ; and though we think it, on the ^hole, but little caleutjned to 
eaali bis heroes character, or indeed to alter ih any degree that estimate 
of the veteran’s disposition end services which we recently gave, the 
hookas too teeming of nautfeal events to be passed without special 
notice. Great delay hife occurred in its aimearance — the first and prin- 
cipal cause of which we find has been, that Lord Brougham was expected 
to have written ftic memoir. We are well aware of tne versatile power 
with which the learned aj)d noble cx-Chancellor can indite, writCf and 
review — but the idea of Lord Brougham and Vaux expending Jjis valu- 
able time, and most multifarious knowledge, on Naval Biograpl^! 

Let us take any man’s horses after that,” as Falstaff says. 

Captain Brenton certainly possessed grepier resources for the under^v 
taking than most men# since he has not only acquired a large experience 
in the British Navy, and is no tyro in the fields of literature, but he had 
the additional advantage of confidential intimacy with the Earl in his 
latter years. The Captain profbssCs to avoid evei^thing like conceal- 
ment, extenuation, or flattery,” in the course of bis narrative ; but lie 
instances so many atftntions recei^d by* himself, and other members of 
his family, from the old seaman, that rigid impartiality can hardly be 
expected from a writer who iskevidently of a kindly nature, and whose 
sister appears to have been domesticated, in fact, at Rochetts, his Lord- 
ship’s seat. As the Earl was made acquainted with the Captain's inten- 
tion of writing his life, and had freely consented that his le^rs shduld 
be rummaged and his discourse logged for that especial purpose, there 
is much that will pipve interesting to the Service, and much that demands 
approbation ; but the autlior, apparently mistaking bustle for business# 
greatly overrates the value of tl\p Admiral's letters, and has placed so 
much regard on all that his hero said and did, as to have swamped his 
own narrative, and rendered bis work heavy ^and dormific in consequence. 
But though* iteration, reiteration, redunilance, ax)fl abruptness, are the 
mazy and leadin^haracteristios of the style, yet so much material for 
thinking rewards the professional reader, and so striking are the amiabto 
intentions of the writer, that we strongly ^'ts perusal. This 

being our conviction as to the general merits of the book, we shall bn 
somewhat discursive in tabbing over its pages, and discussing the naval 
traics therein broached, as well to furnish Captain BrefltonVith matter 
of discussion for anPther edition, as to lodge assistance for the figure 
naval historian in our volumes. 

There is one striking peculiarity arising from a perusal of this wrork, 
and one which will be apparent even in the course of our citations ftom 

* life and Obnetpondencevof John Rsrl of St. Vincent, Admirsl of the 

frc. By Bdward Friham Brei^on, Captain, B,N. 2 vols, ^vo. Colbom, 

U.'s. JovmVo. U7, Ava. 1838. " 2 F 
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it— which is, that the hero and the autli^O^ are the yeritahle xnaril^ 
Johnson and Boswell. This not only appears in th© fl.liendance danced 
by one upon the other for years, the ao^ahcal gravity of the veteran’s 
communications, and the deference with which they wer^ received-^but 
also in the very persons themselves. We hope to give no offence by 
this estimate, though the proverb doth declare such practice to be odious; 
but in defence, or palliation, we may quote the sage advice which Dr. 
Pozs, according to Chalmers, gave to Bozz— Never be affronted,’* 
aaid he, ** at a comparison. I have been compared to many things, but 
I never was affronted. No, Sir, if they would call me a dog, and you a 
canister tied to my tail, T would not be affronted.” The similitude is 
too striking to be overlooked. Here the biographer, like Boswell, was 
happy in the Icind regard and unreserved confidence of his vendable 
friend, who, as we have said, was fully apprizeeP’of his recording inten* 
tion, and manifested no disapprobation of it, There^the biographee, 
like his grand prototype, was ever aut Cmar aut nuUus — the which, in 
the vulgate, meaneth cock of the walk yet;lording it over his com- 
panions^ male and female, with suck method and management as to 
promote their attachment to him. Even the Captain himself is struck 
with the force of half of this picture, saying of his hero — His voice 
was stentorian, and in his mpnner and person he often reminded nm, in 
some respects, of Mr. Boswell’s description of Johnson ; he was not so 
tail, but stout-made, broad-chested, and had a remarkably commanding 
appearance.” To which he might have added that, like old Sam, the 
Admiral, 

** Though proudly splenetic, yet idly vain, 

Accepted flattery, antV dealt disdain.’’^ 

A brief sketch of the career of this navjjtl worthy may be necessary to 
precurse the remarks we shall heve to^make, as Well to freshen the 
memory of his cotemporaries, as to give a birdVeye view of his services 
to those who may not have made themselves acquainted therewith : and, 
in making this sketch, we shall not always consider it necessary to be 
towed along by the work before us. 

John Jervis, of a highly respectable stock, was born at Meaford, in 
Staffordshire, on the 9tli of January,. 17314^ and was intended for the 
Uw by his father, who held the situatiqns of Solicitor to the Admiralty, 
and Treasurer of Grcenwioh Hospital. But this plan was frustrated 1^ 
en exhortation from the family coachman , — ** 0 don't be a lawyer, 
Master Jackey, for, all lawy^r% are rogues.” Thus instigated^ the 
youiigster quitted the study of Greek and Latin, in Vrki^b he had mad© 
great proficiency, and became a Midshipman on board the Glouoeeter, 
^ 50 guns^ on , the Jama^a station, in 1749. This ship bearing the 
brpad pendant of the Hon. Toiynsbend,^ the boy mig^t have 
into the remissneas which too firequently a consequence of commence 
ing naval sbrvitiade on board the Commander-in-Chief ; but h© Wtaely 
adpi^d that admirable preventive, the volunteering into smril Veseede, 
by which activity and profe^ional knowledge are at once promoted. 

'Mr. Jervis gave a very early indicatito of tM independent spirit, 
strong principle of economy, which stamped hia future years. We 
Will submit the anecdote in bis own wp*;(j| ; w0 qannot but jafuess 
surprise that a parent, hcddlng lucraUva pljsc^ sWld drive a^on to 
extremities ifthich ^might fialfe* wrecteff a jess provident lad :-"*’ Mp 



felber/^ ft«id be, ** bad very b^rge famil)r» with iimlcad means. He 
gave me 20/. at starting, i|ad thj^ v^as all be ever gave me. After I 
had been a considerable time at the atalioh, I ^evV for twenty more^ but 
the bill came back p^tesfod. I was mortified at ibis rebuke, and made 
a (iromise, which I have ever kept, that I never would draw another 
bill without a certainty of its being paid. 1 immediately changed my 
mode of living; quitted my mess, lived alone, and took up the sbijfa 
allowanee, which I found quite sufficfent ; washed and mended Vny .own 
clothes; made a pair of trousers out of. the ticking of my bed; and, 
haying by these means saved as much money as would redeem my 
honour, 1 took up my kill ; and from that time to this” {he said this mih 
mut tner^y] 1 have takempare to keep within my means.*’ This wm 
higt% cT^itable to Ins honesty, but rather too coarsely practical for 
general adoption. However, all good officers ought to steer clear of 
that Scylla andjCharybdis of money-matters, and consequent neglect of 
duty, — the being arrested, and put under an arrest. 

On the 19th of February, 1755, Mr. Jervis was promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant, and served in the Namuir, with Sir Charles SauU^rs^ at 
the siege and capture of Quebec, in 1759. Here he display^ such 
promptitude of conduct, that Sir Charles raised him to the rank of acting 
Commander of the Porcupine sloop, and the appointment was Conr 
firmed from home. He served also in the Albany, a vessel of the same 
class ; and was acting in the Experiment, of 20 guns, when he had 
the fortune to signalize himself in action with a Moorish xebec of 
superior force, which, after a sharp Conflict, was beaten off. Haying 
returned to England,^ he commanded the Unicorn frigate, by order, till 
October, 1760, when he was posted into the Gosport, 44, which ship 
he retained till the peace of 1763. From this statement it is clear that, 
though his Governor decUn^ ** forking out*’ money, he must have 
backed him with the whole force of his Boarih interest, as it is unlikely 
tliat merit alone would have Secured such progress and employment. 

After passing half-a-dozen years on half-pay. Captain Jervis began to 
think a home on tlie deep was very preferable to the want of one ashore, 
and obtained the Alarm, a frigate of 32 guns, for the Mediterxaneiin 
station, in 1769'. This ship was of some notoriety, both as a well- 
constructed one, and as being Hhe first copper-bottomed vessel in the 
Navy. She mor^ver beoueathed, her name to a 'reef of rocks \n 
Tangier Biigr, upon which she struck and beat heavily ; besides which, 
she narrowly escaped destruction outsifle the port of Marseilles ; but, as 
these perils migh4f have been at^oided by a proper foresight, we do not 
join in blazoning the escapd' with the brilliant colours which the severi^ 
biographers of the commander employ. He himself ihust have 
perienced that the lyric bajd was right, m saying— , 

^ Seandit eura yililosa aratiis naves.’’ , .... 

' Holh Cbarnock and Marshall here relate an anecdote in honottt^j^P^^ 
slate and disci^ne of the Aiarte. In August, 1770, being 
Frauds, the slnp was Visited by the Due ue Cbablais, broker to tW 
l^ing of Sardinia, w&o was sp gratified at whati he witnessed, and 
attentions paid him, tbat he pf^^ehted Captain Jervis with aVaIttaila 
diamond ring, encloSed^fo it gold snuff bok, . besides making handsome 
presents to thk rest of the ofi&t^hnd nsuni of money io jte iKistrih^l^ 
among the urew.^ The Due w^ afterwards moreP habituated to the 
• 2 P 2 ' 
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hospitality of British Tnen-of-war* and, when he became King, could 
pay a visit afloat in a less expensive manner^ as we happeato know« 

The Alarm was paid off in 1773t andy after another spell of about a 
couple of years on shore, Captain Jervis was appointed to the Foudh>y- 
ant, of 80 guns — the finest two-decker of the day,'— another proof of the 
interest which backed him. In this ship he had the honour of being 
one of the seconds to Admiral Keppel in the action with Count D’OrvU- 
liers, and manifested as much spirit and resolution as the circumstances 
of such an encounter permitted. The casualties of the Foudroyant, 
besides her being much cut up in spars and rigging, amounted to five 
killed and eighteen wounded — a loss which one of our hero’s biogra* 
phers thinks so small as to demand explai^&tion, and thereupon he t|]ius 
excogitates: — His gallantry not only reflectetA honour on hiitiself, 
but may be considered as having been in no small degree instrumental 
to the preservation of many lives from among his people, which must 
liave been lost had the force of his attack been less animated.” Great 
admiration has also been expressed at the testimony which he gave 
upon th6> consequent court-martial ; but, as the clamorous interest of 
Keppel’s trial* was based on the acrimony of party-politics, and as tlie 
witness was an out-and-out partisan on the chief’s side — malgre our au- 
thor’s delicate doubts on the subject, — much of the unction poured over 
the commanding Admiral may have been as mucH owing to feeling as 
to judgment. The evidence of Jervis was, however, clear, consistent, 
important, and manly; and one part especially pleases us. In her 
shattered state, the Foudroyant was not in a condition to chase ; but she 
kept her station next to the Victory, ^s far to win^.ward as possible 
” 1 was covetous of wind,” said the gallant seaman, because, disabled 
as I then was, I conceived the advantage of the wiiif} could carry me 
again into action.” 

Tlie month of April, 1782, so lavish of laurels to Rodney, was also 
the epoch of a brilliant day in the career of Jervis. Being then under 
the orders of Vice-Admiral Barrington, chase was given to a French 
convoy, when the Foudroyant, having outsailed her companions, brought 
the Pegase, a capital ship of 74 guns and 700 med, to a close night 
action, and compelled her to surrender, after she bad suffered a carnage 
of SO killed and wounded, while on ouV side there were only Captain 
Jervis and four seamen slightly hurt. The brave veteran furnished our 
author with so characteristic an anecdote respecting this affair* tiiat we 
cannot but copy it. ’'•On our wajf into port,” said he, ” the French cap- 
tain sliowed me the copy of a letter whieff be had writt^ to the Minister 
of the Marine, giving an account of his capture, and asked my opinion 
of it. 1 read it, and returned it to him, saying, ’ I had but one objec- 
tion, namely, that not one word of it was, trued’ — ’ Mais comment I 
vrai V replied the Frenchman. ’ No, sir, not one word of it is true,* I 

« Burks oBsisted Keppel on his trinl. After his acquittal the freedom of London 
was prevented to him la a box qf heart of aak, and on tlie same day Ifednsy re- 
ceived the same compliment, in a box of Gor.]>. The former was thought to itiSVh 
shown too much prudence in presence of the enemy j the latter was known to be a 
little embarrasied in his affairs* Hence the epigram— 

Each favourite’s defective part, 

Batirb cits, you've told, 

Foreaufious Keppel wanted heart, 
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repeated ; ♦ but yott can |end it if you pleaae** He did send it, sit'^ 
and, when be was tried fojMAie lote^^Kis ship; the letter was produced : 
bo was dismissed the servke, and hib sword broken over his head.? ' 
^his action was greatly lauded and rewarded, for Jervis had the then 
unusual honour of being decorated with the insignia of the Bath, arid 
his arms were blaaoned with a thunderbolt and a pegasus, Ad symbola 
of the two ships. But, though his name became thus celebrated in all 
circles, Captain Brenton is very indignant that the praise was not urn* 
versal and indiscriminate, observing that, if a Captain in the Navy 
were to be roasted, another would always he found ready to turn tho 
spit.’* It is too true, that while a naval hero may be exulting in having 
doQe the State a service, tlUre will never want some slavish rascal ^ 
Im ^ow to remind hvn that he is but a mortal ; but, while we acknow^ 
ledge wiA regret that an envious spirit has been deeply injurious to th<t 
best interests ctf the service, we cannot altogether agree in the adapta^ 
txon of the aphorism. He says, ** under a representation of the above 
engagement, the envious hands of a brother officer wrote — No room to 
insert^ eleven sail of the line looking otC Now, in admitting the gaU 
lantry and address of the attack, we feel quite at liberty to consider that 
its merits, to say the least, were most fully estimated, since there was a 
fleet at hand, and the Foudroyant was very superior in bulk and force 
to her opponent, l/bth ships were on the home station shortly after- 
wards, and the disparity between them was readily seen, as we have 
been informed by eye-witnesses. We once visited - the Pegase, when 
she struck m as a roomy 74 ; but the best criterion after all isr by 
figures. We will litre give the exact dimensions of both vessels, fttm 
the Navy-office records ; — 

Length over all • #. 

Length of lower gun*deck 
Length of keel « « 

Extreme breadth » 

Depth of hold « « 

Tonnage » • * 

In giving thesb particulars, we must observe that our author is in 
error when he states that ** at this present day*' the Foudroyant has 
been eighty years at sea: — the* ship now bearing that name was built 
at Plymouth, in 1798, and h larger tharl her predecessor by nearly 
200 tons. • 

In October, JJ?82, the Foudroyant termed orte of the van of Lord 
Howe's fleet, the relief ct Gibraltar, and, in the skirmish with th^ 
combined enemies’ armament, which took place outside the Strait, had 
4 nqiea killed and 8 wounded. Early in tile following year Sir John 
quitted his favourite 6hip,«nd hoisted his broad pendant In the Salisb^,, 
bO, as Commodore of a sfnall squadron destined for jysecret exjp^itHHI. 
Tlid prelimibaries for peace, however, being signed in a very dajfa 
after he had recSved this corOmission, the project was, p£«jbbuWt 
abandoned, and he, again betook himself to'shore life. 

In June, 1783, Sir John Jervis married his cousin MarAa, daughter 
of Chief Baron l^irker. By that lady, arha died in 1813, he hw'fio 
issue. Talking some yeaf a alteryiards to Captsuh Brenton at Rochetts, 
the old sailor remarked that th^year 1782 was yei^y memorable for him, 
I committed three great faults about Aat limey’ he said. ** I got 
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knighted, I got matriedi and I got into Parliament’' This is Hot 
correct, since, by attending to our dates, it Vrill be seAn that his so- 
called great faults were cdmmiited tin three sueeessive years. 

Sir John Jervis sat in Parliament for Launceston in 17B4, and^at 
tlH» general election in that year, was returned for Yarmouth. He 
afterwards became one of a board of officers convened to investigate 
and report on the expediency of a plan for better securing the dockyards 
at Portsmouth and Plymouth. On this occasion he protested against 
any other, proteolion than that of the Navy, as the undertaking of forti- 
fications was expensive, and the proposed garrisons were large. The 
division on this debate wa8~Aye8, 169 ; Noes, 169, when the Speaker 
gave his casting vote against the motion. «^!3ut, tijough the question. was 
thus disposed Of, we see no great traces of either wisdom or knowledge 
in the conclusions our officer arrived at, albeit his decision may have 
been thorouglily conscientious. Recent experience had i^hown him that 
our naval force was not able to keep the command of the Channel, and 
in 1779 it was deliberated whether we should set fire to the defenceless 
arsenal al Plymoutii, until it was suggested that the enemy could do no 
worse. Nor do we more admire Sir John’s perception, when he sup- 
ported the plan for taking the copper sheathing ofi* the ships' bottoms 
while they should remain in‘ ordinary. It is nqt so much the being 
unacquainted with the exact bearings of abstract cases that we quarrel 
with^ as for the indulging in strong prejudices upon unstudied questions. 
It encourages the very mischievous principle of answers and opinions 
on any subject, whether acquainted with it or not. 

The same censure does not follow Sir John’s^hole parliamentary 
career, and in his advocacy of seamen he was quite ** at home.*’ 
Indeed, the strenuous, though iinsuccar.sful, exertiens he made in 
claiming the rank of Kear«Admiral for the meritorious Captain Brodie, 
ought never to be forgotten. 

On the Slst of September; 1790, Sir John Was raised to the rank of 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue ; ^t, except hoisting his flag on board that 
dull barky, the Prince, 98 (ycleped, from, her leewardly qualities, the 
Haystack), in consequence of the apprehended rupture with Spain 
relative to Nootka Sound, he diligently attended to his senaferial duties 
till the close of 1793. He then accepted the command of a squadron 
equipped for the West Indies, and destined to act in Conjunction with a 
formidable land-force under Sir Charles Grey, against the French 
settlements in that quarter. The 'expedition was one Qf intense excite- 
ment and promise, as we can stateirom tfie testimony of Thany valuable 
friends who served in it ; and perhaps there never was an armament in 
which a finer body of naval ^d military youths opened their career. 

On the 26th of November, Sir John. Jervis, now a Vico-Admiral^ 
sailed from Portspioutb, with Us flag flying on board the Boyne of 96 
gunsr^the most splendid and best-finished ship of ^r olaSs; Having 
rendezvoused at Barbadoes, the forees eailed from Carlisle Bay oitthe 
3rd of February, 1794, two' days after which they commenced tfaety 
arduous operations; and the rapid fall of Martimeo, St. Lucia, and 
Guadeloupe was a consequence of the gallantry and skill with which 
Jjiey were attacked, and every opposition overborne. fiy theSOtb of 
April those beautiful colonial were si^ued, and their surrender pul 
6reat Britain, for the moment, in undisturbed: possessioi^ of all the 
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Caribbean Islands. The tidings of this success were received in London 
with great exultation. Tbe colours sent to his Majesty as trophies 
we^e deposited in St. Paulas cathedral, and the Park and Tower guns 
roajed their applause. 

Scarcely, however, had the echoes of the rejoicing artillery died away, 
ere an utterly unexpected reverse took place, and gave a sudden and 
fatal turn to the issue of the toilsome though brilliant campaign. Ar 
petty French armament, not exceeding four ships of war, the largest 
mounting only 50 guns« and dve transports beating about 1500 soU 
diers, aided by a coincidence of lucky events^ had the address to land at 
Guadaloupe, under tiie command of the able, profligate, and notorious 
Victor Hugues. Every efforLwas made by our army, seconded equally 
by the arduous exertions of the fleet, to counteract this misfortune ; but 
such were the ravages made by disease* and fatigue, that they were 
unable to offer dn effectual check to those who, by promulgating a de* 
cree of liberty and irec quarter to the negroes, and disseminating level- 
ling principles among the other classes, instantly became both strong 
and desperate. The contest was brief, but severe. Guadaloupe surren- 
dered by capitulation after a brave defence, in which 2000 French and 
blacks were destroyed. “ Every endeavour/* says Captain Brenton, 

was resorted to, to have the French royalists included in the capitu- 
lation, but in vain. I'wenty-fivc only of the oflicers were allowed to go 
off in a covered boat, and reached the British ships in safety. Two 
others ran down to the beach in the hope of getting into the same boat, 
but, finding they were loo late, shot themselves on the spot. The in- 
famous Victor Hugues, second in atrocity to none of ins countrymen, 
even in those days of terror, erected a guillotine, and struck off the 
heads of about ftfty of these J)rave but unfortunate men. The others 
were tied hand to hand, and, being drawn up on the sides of those 
trenches which their valour had so well defended, were fired at by re- 
cruits ; and the living, the dead, and the wounded, all falling together, 
were instantly buried in one common grave,*' 

Harassed, fatigued, and debilitated in health, by his hopeless exertions 
to frustrate tlie intbntions^of the active enemy, Sir John Jervis returned 
to England'in January, 1795 ; where, soon alterwards, as if to close tlie 
chain of calamity, his noble shfp caught fire, burnt to the water’s edge, 
and blew up, an accident by which the Admiral lost his luggage and sea- 
stock, and papers of many years’ collection. > A gallant old officer, who 
was desperately lypunded in the storiftiifguf ForwIeurd'Epde, reciting 
the alternate sbccess and disaster of the campaign to us, suddenly ex- 
claimed— “ But there was destiny in it— ’twas win first and lose Iasi” 

Our Admiral had now to encounter the cfsmour and acrimony whidii 
his unlucky reverse had given jrise to. * As is too often the case in such 
matters, the House of Commons was made the arega for fulminating 
oalumny and falsehood; but the charges were met so promptly^ that a 
resolution eonclus^ely and Unequivocally declared— “ That the House 
cordially persevere in the vote of thanks^unanimously passed to Sit 
Charles Grey and Sir John Jervis, with the offioers and men under tbeic 
.■ — — 

e As a proof how much mors Ikf al the climate was than the swOrd, it may be st&ted 
that ia this catniiafg^h army dflkasfs died of the yellow feVilr, and only 27 wSie 

kUUd, Of die^ their woouds. 
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commanfl, for the eminent and distinguished aervic^s 'which they had 
rendered to tiieir country.*^ Captain Brenton says this resolution waa 
agreed to by a “ very considerable majority ;** we have not the means 
of reference at hand, but have always understood that it was carried With 
only one dissentient voice. About the same time the freedom of the 
city of London was conferred on both the commanders, in gold boxes* 
thus affording another proof of public approbation of their conduct. 

Our author’s sixth chapter opens with assuring us, that already the 
uncommon capacity and resources*’ of his hero must be apparent ; but 
we apprehend that few of his unprofessional readers will acknowledge 
that he has, as yet, put them in possession of sufficient facts, or reason*^ 
iiig, to decide either upon those qualilie^'^ or make an estimate of the 

political foreright to which he fondly joins tl^m. But proce<£d we 
to the incidents of the career. 

Sir John was advanced to the rank of Admiral of the Blue on the 1st 
of June, 1795, and selected to command on the Mediterranean station. 
In announcing this very important appointment,' Brenton takes a retro- 
spective Kiew of the humdrum affairs called llotham's battles; in which 
we are inclined to go his whole lengths as to strategy, execution, and 
results. But we must clap a rider upon his remarks on the woful 
victory” of the 14th of March, in order to render the account more cir«* 
cumstantially correct. Pie tells us that ” the Illustrious and Courageuxj' 
two of our best 74’s, each lost their main and mizen masts, and tho' 
other ships of the van suffered so much as to render them for a titnb 
unfit for service. * ♦ * The effects of this victory viF^re most disaW 
trous to us. The Illustrious, commanded by Captain Frederick, lost 
many of her lower-deck ports, and was in consequence compelled to run 
on shore to save her from foundering.” ^ For the suj^stance of these 
remarks, the Captain is doubtlessly indebted to the lengthy yet indefinite 
letter of Vice-Admiral Hotham ; but, though that officer considered 
tliat his van was not in a plight to renew the combat, we happen to 
know, from the oral testimony of the late Admiral Freemantle and 
others^ tliat, except the two ships above named, with the . Bedford and 
Captain, all the fleet was in full condition for fight, and three of the van, 
put of five, almost unhurt. Several of the enemy were more mauled 
than we were, especially the Duquesne, Tonnant, and Victoire ; and in 
tttp prizes alone — the Ca Ira, of 80, and the Censeur of 74 guns — tlie 
loss in killed and. wounded (though our autlior will find they did 
not .each lose 400 men) considerably exceeded that^ia all our ships 
tog^her. ' ' V ' 

-With respect to the Illustrious, the loss of many lower-deck,ports” 
would indeed have caused fearful rush of water, but the assertion is 
ineorrect; and we will relate iheTate of that gallant ship, on the living 
authority of sn ir^ormant who was then a Lieutenant on boud her. 
After being warmly engaged with three French men-of-war, tvy.o.pf 
wliich'were 60's, for upwards of three hours^ she wAs so: d^abled, by 
the less of nU her mastsi that she was taken in tpw by the Meleager 
irigate^ commanded by the present Sir George Cockburn, and bore up 
for Leghorn. Having sustained a loss of 20 killed and 70 wounded*^ 
with a Lleutenauh 2 petty officers, and 50 seamen. absent in possession 
of the Ca Ira— -the, complement was reduced , by 143 ; and the residue 
were so knocked up with eonstantfatiguei thatit required 
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of the brave Captain Frederick la meet the exijjence^. A Pf. 
aprung up .from the soutli\iffite4r ip ihp.B%ht, white the frigate was 
gering under a press of sail to wither the Maloira shpa), when, at aboul* 
one* o'clock, in the middle watch, the tow-rope broke, and the great gfik 
running nrecluded its being recovered. The shin was therefore brought* 
to, as well as could be managed in her make-shiU state. On the, follow- 
ing day a heavy squall carried their jury mizen-mast away ;; andsabiOut 
the same time a ahot was discovered to be loose in the third gun op the 
lower-deck. Every exertion was now piade which experience could 
suggest and spirit execute ; but before a sajl could be hoisted on the 
stump of the fore mast to get her head round on the other tack, tjio 
gun went off and blew out iiie port. She now wore, to prevent hei^^ 
^om Ailing, but fell bu^ly to leeward ; when, from what prc know of the 
locality, had both anchors been let go in about twenty fathoms water, 
we have no doubt wliatever of her riding it out. Instead of that, she 
was allowed to drift into shallow water, where first the small-bower 
anchor was dropped, and when its cable had parted the best-bower was 
cut away. Eut the ship had now driven on shore, near Laven^p, where 
she was burnt. The particulars of this unfortunate incident will be 
better understood, when we acquaint the reader with what our author 
lias omitted, both in his Naval mstory and the Life of St. Vincent, that 
tlie action was fought a little to the eastward of Porto Fino, on the 
western Riviera of Genoa. 

One word more upon this battle, which, however indecisive, procured 
a peerage for the British Commander ; at which perhaps he was as 
much surprised as were the Captmtis of his fleet, and the poet who, 
talking of the rejoicings with which he was to be received, shrewdly 
asks — ^ 

** Suppose a patriot sage should cross thy way, * 

And claiming silence, ask in manly tone, 

* What for these honours, Hotham, hast thou done?’ 

Hotham ! now what the devil wouldst thou say ?” 

From the enumeratipn of the enemy’s fleet at the foot of the Admiral’s 
Gazette-letter, thejpubiic understood the action of the 14th to have been 
fought agaipst a very superior force, which was not the fact. On the 
]2th, indeed, when first fell in with, they numbered a ship more than on 
our side, .but in the actual engagement they bad one less, the Sana 
Culottes, of 120' guns, and the Mercure, 74, having left tbem| s6 that 
only thirteen two-deckers remained ;^the British being then four three- 
deckers and^cleveu two-deckers, including the Tancredi, a Neapolitan 
74, commandeci by the brave and unfortunate Marquis Carraccioli. This 
credence even went so far, that an engraving shows a mighty first-rate 
bearing the French flag ; and a writer in the Naval Chronicle asserts 
that the Sans Culottes was so* severely bandied by Captain Frederick 
and dthets, ** that if was a principal cause of her quitting her own fleei^ 
and with difficulty; reached Genoa, during a gale that succeeded tlid 
action.” This reads precise etibugh, but is nevertheless utterly j}ntrue,*ijt 
for the ship in question never fired an angfy gun, but was snug inside 
the mole of la Citta Sup^rha during .the vmole time of the baltfol 
But> though out of the combat, she blew a loud trumpet. The lairge 
and behutiful Neapolitan frigate, the Minerva^ attached to our fleet, was 
sent to Leghorn with the antiouBcement of the action ; on which occa^ 
sion l>on ugiseppe Almdgro» her commander, entered into details rather 
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unpleaftani to republican WheraupoD ihe follovriift^ inisrive Viraa 
addresBed to him from , the eoirnnander of .. Ihe soldiers on . board the. 
run-away three-decker : * , 

On hoard the Sane Cuhttes^ at Genoa, « 

\st of Germinal, in 3rd year of Repuhlie. ■ 
Libsrty ! Perish the Tyrants and their Slaves. Equautv I 
I have received* Sir* a copy of the letter which you have written to 
the Neapolitan Consul at Leghorn* dated March ,18tb* and recognised in 
it the bravado and dastardly spirit of your nation. 

** Bravado* because it contaiVis false statements* speaking of a battle 
gained by the slaves of Atbion and Naples, while they required five of 
their large Ships to combat but two of Oiirs^ and while* out of their five, 
four have been as badly treated as our two/ 

** Dastardly, because 1 have known it ever singe the siege of l^ulon^ 
and your troops are so despicable to my sight, that, were I to fall in at 
the head of a Kepublicao detachment with a corps of yoisr countrymen, 1 
would regret wasting powder and ball to kill them, and order them to be 
knocked on the head with the butt-end of the mu/<;ket. 

“ A freeman who abhors slavery tells the slaves what he thinks* and 
what he ^ould do. 

‘‘In consequence, I declare to you that, if ever I fall in with you, I will 
compel you to own that what I think of your nation is real truth, and that 
none but a coxcomb can send in such an account as yours. 

(Signed) “ The Republican General Laharpk.*’’ 

To return. Sir John Jervis embarked on board the Lively frigate^ 
commanded by Lord Garlies, who had served with him in the West 
Indian campaign. This ship sailed from Portsmouth on the Ilth of 
November* 17Q5* and reached San Fjorenzo Bayt in Corsica* late in 
the month of December. Our biographer then states— The very first- 
act on his arrival showed the energy with which he w;is determined to 
proceed. He wished the frigate to be immediately moored ; but it was 
calm* and she would not take her cable. The signal was made for 
boats to tow. They all assembled, and, by the Admiral’s directions, 
towed her astern into the position he wished. When she had taken out 
her two cables, the other anchor was let go, the boats dismissed, and 
the ship moored in a very few minutes. This may bb considered a tri- 
fling incident, but it shows him as prompt on small, as we shall lee. ha 
was on great occasions. Some officers 'would have waited patiently for 
a breeze of wind* to veer out the cable; but Sir John Jervis, whether in 
mooring^ frigate, suppressing a mutiny, or attacking an enemy double, 
his force* acted alway&oyith a promptitude and decision so well typifled 
in his coat of arms— the eagle darting tlle‘tllunderboIt^’ « 

This glowing paragraph is so clear and succinct, that we are some* 
what reluctant to interfere it, except that our object is, as we have 
said, to assist naval records by facts ; and tbese;facts we announce while 
living vouchees are obtainable. Now for our picture of this “ trifling 
Inoideiit.*’ When^Sir John Jervis arrived in San Fiorenzo Bay, it was ^ 
blnwinnaheavy gale of wind right in. The Lively anohoied< in the 
outer roads* and there was not any oommumcation with the fleet ^for^ 
twenly-four hours after the Admiral’s arrival — a point easily ascere.. 
tainaUo by reference to the log-books. On the following day the wea«* 
thmr moderated, when the frigate* with Sir John still on- board* shifted ' 

, 

* Laharpe, who united the discoidliit quidi^ieS of intfepidlty aud its 
idlled in action with BeAUlicfu in the Mowlitg year# Csptatn A^hpsg^ 
ah iniervtttir with him. * 
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hut berths aUd joitidd the riiiM in the inner read^ under so fine a breeee 
that no boa«S*>were necessary to asrist in mooring^ bet. 

Sir John» having assum^ the chief command, made such anranga* 
merits for his multifarious duties as the occasion demanded and his 
means afibrded. The blockade of Toulon was well regulated, and 
strictly maintained ; but, when the Spanish Court had been caiofed and 
terrified into an alliance with France, the situation in which ne found 
liimself was one requiring all the nerve and fearlessness of responsibility 
he was so well known to possess. The grand difficulty was to procure 
e^act information ; conflicting statements anthastounding facts followed 
in rapid succession, yet rumour and confirmation were continually at 
variance. Hence, perhaps, tWe seldom was a period to which the 
couplet was more adapted — 

** When high events are on the gale, 

Each hour brings a varying tale.** 

In order to avoid the inconvenience, and even danger, of being en- 
closed between two enelnies, the weakest of whom was in ostensible 
force very superior to himself, the Admiral quitted the Mediterranean 
and repaired to Lisbon, whence he could watch the motions of the Spa- 
nish fleet at Cadiz. During this critical time he had to maintain a cor*^ 
rcspondence with our Consuls in Italy and Barbary, to make arrange- 
ments for the evacuatfon of Corsica, and to plot and contrive the most 
rigorous iiusbandry of his scant stock of stores and provisions ; these, 
together with the increasing power of the French arms, and the strange 
defection of Rear-Admiral Mann and his squadron from his own fleet, 
would have shaken a less strong iignd than that of Sir John. HiBexe^ 
tions, however, were commensurate with the occasion for them. 

Still the situatign was most critical, since the unlooked for departure 
of Mann, with his 90-gun ship^nd six 74*8, for England, left Sir John 
with only ten sail of the line to cope with treble that number of the 
enemy. In case of defeat, the Rear-Admiral had been fearfully account- 
able to the nation for his neglect of the earnest and repeated orders of 
his Commander-in-Chief ; and it is singular that the aflair was never 
publicly scrutinized. The^ feelings of the fleet on the occasion may be 
judged by what Col lingwobd wrote :•— ** We waited in St. Fiorenzo Bay, 
with the utmost impatience, for*Admiral Mann, whose junction at one 
time seemed absolutely necessary to our safety. We were all eyes in look*- 
ing westward from the mountain tops, but we looked in vain. The^Spanish 
fleets nearly double our numbers, werl oruising almost in view, and our 
reconnoiterifig^frigates sometiTnes got almost amongst them, while we 
expected them hourly to be joined by the French fleet, who had already 
possession of the harbour in which we lay.^ But no Mann appeared ; 
and| as the enemy began ^o annoy us from the shore, we sailed on the 
Snd of November. We arrived at Gibraltar on the Ist yistant; and 
judge of onr surprise to find that Admiral Mann and file squadtoi| had 
gone to England ! He is well known to be as brave a man as any in 
the world, and no one has more anxiety to do what is right. l*Viia con-v 
fident he always means the best ; but tlie thing is incomprehensible, aUd 
God knows by what arguments he will justify it.** Fortunately the dis*^ 
parity of force between our fleet and that of the enemy was^ in some 
degree, reduced by the junction of Rear-Admiral Parker, with five mpn- 
of-war, on the (Jtli of February. 1797. 

Although was some aceefision of strength, it was by no means 
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equal to what was required ; and the retention of Mann's ships would 
have rendered that sueeess certAin,^ to wht6h ixiere acclddevt.iMQia fortune, 
80 largely contributed. No grand or national interests ought eyer to be 
lefi to chance. 

Such was the situation of our Admiral, when, early on the morning 
of the I4th of February — only a week after the arrival of the re-inforce- 
snent^ihe grand fleet of Spain was discovered to the southward, off 
Cape St. Vincent. It consisted of twenty-seven sail of the line, twelve 
frigates, and a brig, in which \rere the SantissimaTrinidada, of 136 guns, 
six ships of 112, two of §4, and eighteen of 74 guns; and, independ- 
ently of the buperiority of numbers which they possessed, the enemy 
had the additional advantage of being near to their own ports, that 
even in case of discomfiture they could retire wjtthout dreading the con- 
sequences of pursuit. The responsibility attached to encountering so 
vast a disparity of force would have justified the bravestmfian in declining 
such a contest, — but Jervis, seizing the brilliant opportunity with a 
promptitude that commanded success, determined to hazard an attack. 
His strqpgth was fifteen men of war, four frigates, two sloops, and a 
cutter, and his line was composed of the Victory and Britannia, of 100 
guns each, three ships of 98, eight of 74, and one of 64 guns. 

The morn, big with the fate of Jervis and Cordova, broke heavily. 
The wind was at W. by S., and the weather exttbmely hazy. At half- 
past ten the enemy's fleet became visible to all the squadron, and 
appeared in two divisions, in no regular order, the ships first discovered 
and subsequently captured being separated from and to leeward of the 
main body of the fleet. The British line, consisting only of the fifteen 
ships above mentioned, was formed in the most compact order of sailing, 
in two columns ; and, by carrying a press of sail, pushed without delay 
or hesitation in between the two divisioils of the enemy before they had 
time to connect and form a regular order of battle ; passing through 
them in a line formed with the utmost celerity, they tacked, and thereby 
cut the Santissima Trinidada, and one-third of the Spanish force, from 
the main body. This clever evolution, and the boldness of front with 
which it was executed, were sufficient to strike tenor into the enemy, 
and lead to the consequences which followed. At about half-past eleven 
the signal was made to engage, and it was this time that the Van, led 
by Troubridge in the Culloden, had approached the enemy, * 

To describee distinctly the various evolutions of the 8hip8„,to expatiate 
on the condu^ of thj^ heroes jwWo commanded them, and to detail the 
numerous instances of individual bravery displayed ih this engagement, 
would far exceed our limits. It must here suffice, that after a long And 
arduous contest, in which the skill, activity, and bravery, on one side, 
were as conspicuous as the vas^ superiority qf numbers on the other, 
the Salvador del Mundo, of 112 guns, principally sickened by the Ex- 
cellent andTrredistible, hauled down her flag as the Victory advanced 
to raka her ; and at that time the San Ysidro, 74, had surrendered. I'he 
SiEm Nicelas, of 80 guns, was boarded in the boldest manner by a party 
from Commodore Nelson's ship, the Captain, led by Lieutenant Berry, 
and joined by the Commodore faimsCif, 4fhose eagerness and intrepidity 
no danger could repress, and the ship was quickly carHad by tbe assail- 
antjk The British were here annoyed by musketry from the Sao Jlds^^ 
which was directly amidships on t^a wlather-beam of the San Nicolas^ 
The Commodore, confiding in the courage of his seamen*, faen resolved 
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to advance into that ship, three-decker as she was, and tindaentedly 
headed lus borers in this ir^h attack, which was equally crowned wiln 
success. Tti^antissinia Trinidada^ mainly from the hammering she 
received from the gallant Frederick of the Blenheim, was dreadfully cot 
up, imd nearly falling into the hands of the victors ; but her retreat was 
facilitated by the approach of the ships which had been cut off at the 
commencement of the action, and had now almost worked up, inBomuch 
that it required a second exertion of ability ^and nautical knowledge not 
inferior to the first to enable our *Admiral to retain the advantage he 
had gained, and secure (hose substantial proofs of victory which were 
then in his possession. Evening at length closed the obntest, or it is 
. not unlikely, from what we new know of the disorderly state of the 
enemy, 4hat more trophies had Tallen to our lot. Much ^ the glory of 
the day wAs owing to tllb transcendent exertions of the ships on the 
larboard tack, of which those that suffered most were the Captain,* 
Blenheim, Culloden, Excellent, and Irresistible. The British had in alt 
73 killed, and 223 wounded. The carnage in the Spanish fleet must 
have been dreadful. Their accounts admitted that 200 were ^lain or 
disabled in the Santissima Trinidada alone ; and in the four captured 
vessels, the only ones which we could gain the truth about, the loss 
amounted to 261 killed, and 342 wounded. 

We have already expressed ourselves so fully upon this splendid 
encounter, in the strictures upon Captain Brenton’s “ Naval History,** 
that we have but little to add. Our author apologises for the omission 
of every officer's name, except that of Sir Robert Calder, the Admiral’s 
Captain, in the ofBci^l Gazette, on the ground that Sir John Jervis 
** sought to avoid those jealousies,*injurious to the service, which bad 
been produced by other letters, under similar circumstances.*’ A truly 
notable' reason ! This must be4>ased on the same principle which led 
the village pedagogue to make his unkempt urchins ** skip and go on,“ 
when a regular ** jaw-breaker" impeded the powers of spelling of bo^ 
master and scholars. Even if the dashing gallantry and cool bravery 
of Collin gwood, Troubridge, Frederick, and Martin, were to be passed 
over, surely a sensa of public duty ought to have prompted the naming 
of Nelson, without whose neglect of orders the affair might have been a 
mere w&lee^ unattended with prizes, and the chief might have at tbo 
utmost been Baron Jervis, instead of his more consequential and imme- 
diate elevation to an earldom and pension. 

Captain firenton also seeks to exoasc the* bligpable brevity of this 
official letter, under the plea that Sir John ** hated pompous verbosity, 
seeking to tell his story in few words, and to leave his deeds to speak 
for themselves.** Such a feeling is not quite Ahe qualification of a public 
servant in public trust, for it is not his deeds,** but the country’s 
service, that he is to record and ‘report; and we must say that we no» 
wb^e in the letters before us trace any symptoms of disfiressihg modesty. 
In Keppel's action, be declares he ** passed through the most inferna): 

^ We enteftttia a timilar antipathy to this mobt dhineaniiig name for a&hiD, witk 
that which Captain Branton expreaaes. Why, in the name of wonder, white we have 
worthies of the Army# Navy, and State, whom we cannot too much eomnieinorate,--^ 
why# we ask, ahould a Fly, a Drqmedary, a Spider, a Weasel, an Elephant, a Quail, 
a Gtoldfliich, a Hyacinth, a Jaspar, an Onyx, a Kangaroo, a MisTetoe, q Stigw a 
Groinhopp^, or others of those most uijpppropriate names, which have beeja allowed 
to poUutS our naval BOmeaelatuTe, have ever obtained? 
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fire he ever saw or heard of,’* and, by bis own showing to Mr. Jackson, 
one of the Admiralty Secretaries, his ship behaved l^t^ than any of 
the rest ; adding, keep this to yourself, unless you heartoo much said 
in praise of others.** Again, writing to Lady Spencer, in 1798, he 
says his fleet, owing to bis own maintenance of exact discipline, has* per- 
formed services ** of which there is no parallel in the page of history.” 
To Lord Spencer, in February, 1799, he writes,*— “ I will ventin'O to 
assert, tliat no oliicer in his Majesty’s service, but myself, would bava^ 
hazarded what I have done.’' Soon afterwards he tells Nelson that he' 
has become cautious in offeVing advice to Ministers, ** though, Got 
knows, I have taken a greater degree of responsibility on my Bhoul(||il 
than was ever imposed upon my predecf ssors in any age or countiry.^ 
In 1805 he tells Mr. Travers, All iSie sluices of corruption have 
been opened since I left the Admiralty.*’ ITi the following year, he 
assures Lord Howick, that, if he were to detail the improvement made 
throughout the fleet since he was last placed at the head of it, ** it would 
have the appearance of puffing.” To another First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, in 1807, he is happy in having restored the Channel fleet to 
the vigour in which he had left it seven years before ; and a contempt 
for many able men and measures breathes throughout the correspond* 
ence. Now, though all these assertions may be based in truth, they 
show no tinge of mauvaise honte. ^ 

The battle of Valentine's Day broke the spirit of the Spanish navy, 
and bitterly exasperated tlie Court of Madrid, whose vengeance was 
wreaked in the degradation of many of the luckless officers of the 
defeated fleet — while Cordova, the Commander-in-Chief, was broke, 
rendered incapable of ever holding aby public oflice, and forbidden to 
appear at Court, or in any of the seaport towns. Despairing of suc- 
cess in grand engagements, they now fit4ed out a hofde of privateers at 
the arsenal of Caraccas, which were so equipped that, by whipping out 
their masts, passing under the arch of the bridge of Zuazo, and taking 
them in again when through, they could issue forth by the Bocca di 
Sancii Petri unobserved, while our in-shore squadron were blockading 
the mouth of Cadiz Bay. But the Admiral, having got wind of this, 
stationed the Meleager and Raven to frustrate the design. Captain 
Brenton, in giving Sir John’s letter on this head, says, in an explanatory 
note— ** Tlie city and fortifications of Cadiz are insulated by tlie artificial 
canal of San Pedro.” We can only say that Nature would^dispute tliis 
point with him — we never* hearjfl her claim questioned before^ and always 
took this channel, canal, or rio, for a hona jfdeefTectrof jiatural causes. 

In support of this view of the prostration of the Spanish fleet, w« 
may mention a singular application which was made to our Admiral 
It was communicated to him from the Prince of Peace, that the extreme 
distress the government of Spain was then inVor specie, and the danger 
of longer delaying their public payments, were so alarming, that he was 
prompted to asl^or an Engli^ frigate to bring xemittances from the 
Spanish (colonies to Gibral^r, to be afterwards conveyed into Spain. 
O, the vicissitudes and anomalies of war t While we were thus f e^ 
quested to convoy treasure to strengthen one potent enemy, oot 
lactmes were supplying the French armies iivith elotiring, and steel tO’ 
make their weapons of war. 

[Te he eowhausd In ear nsxt} 
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OUR NORTH AMKRIOAN COLONIES. 

PETER P1T0T*S LETTERS PROM NEW BRUNSWICK TO HIS FRlERpS 
AT THE DEp6t. 

No. XI. 

To compensate in some degree foT the indifferent shooting, there is ex- 
cellent fly-fishingi both trout and salmon* at the proper season, in most 
parts of the province. There is a famous salmon pool up the Nashwaak^ 
within three miles of its junction with the %t. John opposite to Frederic- 
ton, where I have known as many as seven salmon killed by a single rod 
in the course of a morning. The fish begin to run up the rivers in Maf* 
and, f>u>m that period to the eifd of autumn, exery wile and weapon that 
the art of man has yetlTinventcd is employed fur their destruction. At 
the spot which J have mentioned there is a large and thriving mill- 
establishment, and the dam which ensures the requisite supply of water 
is built in such a way that no fish has any chance of surmounting the 
impediment. Salmon are often seen in the act of making the gttempt ; 
but, although they always leap high enough to clear the perpendiculat 
height, they are almost invariably borne back again by the rush of 
water on the long and sloping wooden platform that surmounts the 
parapet wall, and witliout closing the navigation, forms a rapid* over 
which the Indian will sometimes hesitate to trust his light canoe. 
During the whole season this favourite stand is seldom vacant; not a day 
passes that from dawn till dark officers and civilians*^ from the neighbour** 
ing town, may not |^e seen flogging the water with a pertinacity that 
would frighten and disgust any but a New Brunswick salmon, and night 
has no sooner closed* than the anglers are relieved in the business of 
destruction by theVorkmen friNn the mill, whose nets generally give an 
account of such fish as may have escaped the persecution of the day. I 
have often seen them, with a malicious grin, presenting to some novice 
certain flies of which he had been robbed by the inmates of the pool, 
assuring him at the same time that he had lost a splendid fish ! If the 
Provincial Statute Jlook was held in decent reverence and respect, this 

sweeping V mode of proceeding against the finny race would be at-* 
tended with less mischief : the law prescribes that a third part of the 
breadth of* every stream or river shall at all times be left open for the 
free ingress^and egress of the fish, but the scrupulous Blue Nose” ia 
amaEingly ingenious in devising the megns ot copficienfiouslj/ evading 
any Act that militiftes against his personal interest or convenience; and 
in the present case a small island in the middle of the river immediately 
below the dam is credited with the space required by law, while the 
stream on each side of it is carefully netted ; and if report speaks truer 
worse expedients than this* have' been resorted to for similar jmrposes. 

The Indians, too, are sad poachers, and such salxflon as are hioky 
enough to escape both rods and nets, are sure to fall a prey to their aHr 
and perseverance. It is a pretty sight to wettch a party of natives em- 
ployed on a fine still night m spearing salmon : a bright light bums iit 
every canoe, enabling the quicK eye of the Indian, as be slowly and! 
noiselessly glides along, todetectevery fin, whether in moikm or at reEt^ 
as be passes over it, and his unerring spear seldom faSs to Strike anditfr 
secure the prise. The spear is fery mgeniously coglUttcted, and well** 
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adapted to its purpose; the prong is enclosed betnreen two pliant and 
barbed pieces of wood wliicb, grasping the fish when strucjp. prevent him 
from escaping, and relieve the iron from the weight of tW' fish, whose 
struggles might otherwise enable it to disengage itself : the handle of 
the spear forms the pole by which the canoe is propelled, and its further 
end is made to serve the purpose of a paddle also ; but it requires great 
practice to manage these frail barks in an upright posture through tlie 
different rapids, and among the rocks where the fish are usually founds 
and it may, indeed, be said, that none but an Indian, accustomed to 
sport from childhood, can navigate a canoe in these waters and a^iie 
same time wield the fish-spear with success, - 

Early in the summer 1 made an excursi.‘)n up the Grand Lake, with 
the double view of seeing^ district rick in minerals, and of fishing upon 
the numerous streams which empty themelvcs ihto the Lake. The first 
part of the journey was speedily accomplished in a steqmer, which car<^ 
ried us to the mouth of the Jemseg, as the entrance to the lake is termed, 
forty miles below Fredericton, and where we found a snug little half-^ 
decked qptter ready for our reception ; the wind favoured us, and we 
speedily ran through the deep but narrow passage which connects the 
river with the lake, and is only about six miles in length. Its banks rise 
in a gentle slope upon the right hand, while on the left the country is 
flat and obviously subjected to periodical inundations, and on both sides 
there are some excellent farms. On leaving the Jemseg, a very fine 
sheet of water lay before us, upwards of thirty miles in length, and in 
many places full tet]^ mil^s in breadth ; the numerous double-masted 
wood-boats sailing up and down under a heavy press of canvass, giving 
a busy and animated appearance to tlfe inland sea. The wind freshened 
as we proceeded on our voyage, and, being unprovided with a pilot, we 
for some time prudently kept in the wake of one of tlTe wood-boats, but 
finding that it carried us considerably away from the point for which we 
wished to steer, we at length took courage, and allowed our bark to shoot 
ahead, trusting as many better seamen have done before, to Fortune ; nor 
did the fickle dame forsake us, until losing confidence in her constancy, 
we, in an evil hour, took a pilot on board, who immediately ran the ves- 
sel on a sand-bank, and caused us a world of trouble and vexation. The 
banks of the lake are tolerably well settled on both sides, and the people 
generally appeared to be in comfortable circumstances. Great quantities 
of gaspereaux — a sort of large herring, and other fish, are caught here 
at different seasons qf the^ year, ^vhich, when salted, come in well as a 
wiiiter supply. One farmer, in particulav, was peculiarly favoured with 
the means of securing, with scarcely any trouble, a very large share of 
this bountiful tribute of the ocean — Nature having formed, just below his 
house, the most admirable fisli-trap that can be well conceived ; it con* 
sists of a de^ but very narrow cut in the bank*', leading into a small pool 
or reservoir, froifi which there is no other outlet, and it is known pro- 
verbially as the gaspereaux-hole. When the fish are running as they da 
in slioals^, the trap lies in the very route which they usually take in their 
cruise lip the lake, and as it is their habit to run up every creek and 
inlet, which has any tolerable depth of water, it is seldom, indeed, that 
they pass so tempting a channel as that whkh leads them tp their fate ; 
thousands, indeed, nave hished gaily into that deceitful bourn from 
which no gaspereaiec returns I for as (he last lattraggler has swept past 
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the {portals of the entrance a net is dirq>|>ed across its fnouth, and^ Hie 
imprisoned » speedily' dragged from its native element, and eoti-- 
signed to tffe piclcling-tubs wliich staiid ready to receive them, 

lb was night before wereached the Head of the lake, where we dropped 
our unchor, and with the aid of that most portable and excellent travel-' 
ling batterie de cuimie, a conjurer, we were speedily seated at our 
evening repast, with appetites whetted by long abstinence and the fresh 
breeze off the water; we did ample justice to the gastronomic skill vVhich 
had so well and expeditiously administered, to our corporeal wants. No 
traveller by land or water, no sportsman, or h^ilf-pay officer, should be 
without one of these conjurers ; they are so cheap and economical, so 
expeditious and efficient in thet^ services, and withal so portable, that one , 
calculated for three pers^s fnay4)C carried in the crown of a rcspectable- 
sized beaiver ; containing, moreover; inside of it a kettle, ready to supply, 
either tea or toddy ot the discretion of the guests : and this, I will say, 
that 1 have often seen as good a mess^ whether beaf-steak, or mutton- 
chop, salmi, or stew, turned out of this simple apparatus, as either 
traveller or sportsman should desire. • 

At day-light in the morning we again got under weigh, and stood for 
Coal Creek, for the purpose of visiting a mine which had lately been 
opened by a settler upon his grant. The whole of this district abounds ia 
coal of a superior qualify, which at some future day must add greatly to 
the wealth and resources of the province, but as yet no attempt has been 
made to work it scientifically, owing, perhaps, to the quantity which is 
annually imported to St. John’s as ballast, and to the capabilities of the 
Nova Scotia mines of supplying to any extent, at a very moderate 
price ; the immense capital embarked in these mines, without having as 
yet produced any adequate return to the shareholders, may also have had 
its effect in deterring others fronf entering on a similar speculation, while 
the abundance of wood, and the preference generally given to it as fuel, 
have at the same time lessened the demand for coal. Tlie farmers, gene- 
rally, are too poor to work the coal upon their grants, and the Mining 
Association, wliich was formed with a sufficient capital to defray the first 
outlay of purchasing machinery and sinking shafts, has not yet, I believe, 
been able to agree with the Government as to the terms upon which they 
are to be at liberty to work the mtneral. We reached the object of our 
search after* a zigzag sail of an hour and a half, and in a chill wet morn- 
ing landed aUthe rude pier which the industrious and enterprising settler 
had made, to enable vessels to take in ftieir cargoes^of the mineral pro- 
duce of his farm. » * 

The ascent of a gentle slope brought us to the spot where we found 
the adventurer, and four or five assistants, dragging coals with the rudest 
machinery from a hole of probabjy fifteeit or twenty feet deep, and the • 
first glance showed us that the means employed were ^^ogether inade- 
quate to the end proposed. The poor man was, however, sanguine of 
success, but 1 have since heard, that like his predecessors, he i\pB been 
obliged to relinquish the attempt, after invdlving himself in difficulty 
and distress. A large capital, and the employment of scientific men, can 
alone render this a safe or profitable speculation ; and it must be ownc4 
that the enormous and hitn^to profitless expenditure which has been 
made at the Sydney and Picton ipines, is enough to deter eyen specu- 
lators from entering on another coal adventure. • 
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Having satisfied our curiosity, and received ocular testimony of the 
mineral riches of the soil, we dropped down the river, aiMtvQptering the 
lake, made sail for Newcastle river, which we entered about noon, and 
anchored in a retired and thickly wooded cove, abreast of the rude log- 
hut of a recent settler. We were received on landing by a robust*and 
rather fierce-looking Irishman, the sole inhabitant of this lonely spot, 
whose title to the land was, 1 believe, simply that of occupation : in the 
phraseology of the country he was a squatter, and had cleared around 
his den barely space enougl^.to give himself potatoes; he appeared to 
have no pursuit or any ostensible mode of gaining a livelihood, and in 
other countries, and under other circumstances, the man’s appearance, 
not less than his secluded and apparentl^^ companionless retreat, might 
have given rise to suspicions not over "bred itab.te to our new aCijuaint- 
ance. But whatever may have been his motive for selecting an abode 
at a distance from his fellows, and removed from any* prospect of em- 
ployment, it was at least certain that he ran little risk of starving while 
his garden yielded roots and vegetables, and Kis proximity to the water 
insured^ to him at all seasons a bountiful supply of fish ; his punt and 
net lay before his door, and our own short experience fully corroborated 
his statement, that it must be a man's own fault should he ever want a 
meal in such a situation. 

On the other side of the creek or river stands another solitary hut, 
the domicile of a half-pay officer, who had entered into a contract with 
the Government for working the coal upon his land. lie was under- 
stood to possess not only some practical knowledge of the business he 
had embarked in, but also the means of carrying his plans into effect, 
and having satisfied himself of the feasibility of the undertaking by some 
more scientific and certain test than the abundant evidence of coal, 
which the whole of this part of the country displays upon its surface, 
he had intended to get out from England some skilful miners, with the 
requisite machinery, for carrying his plans into operation, but heliad met 
with difficulties and experienced vexations and annoyances in a quarter 
to which he had looked for encouragement and support. By his neigh- 
bours his settlement and intended project were viewkl with jealousy and 
dislike, and they daily subjected him to a thousand petty annoyances and 
interruptions, in the hope of disgustfng him with his location, and of 
driving him from the country ; his boundaries were disputed, and he was 
finally involved in litigation and^disputes, which embittered his existence 
and paralyzed his iil^ustry anti exertion^. This jealousy and unfriendly 
treatment of strangers, so often shown in the remote districts of tlie 
province, is one of the v^orst features in the '* Blue Nose ” character, 
i|Rd it is not less illiberal thanjmpolitic, for until this sectarian spirit can 
he broken and extinguished, it must deter individuals from sitting down 
ill a comiTfunity so unfavourably disposed towards them, and at the same 
time so blind to their own true interest as to treat every improvement 
as an innovation, and thus prevent the prosecution of measures from 
which they themselves must eventually benefit ; and this, 1 fear, can 
only be fully accomplished by such an influx of intelligence and enter- 
prise from the old country, as will neutralise the old leaven of the new, 
by the best of all means, the force of example and the influence of success. 

1 would not willingly do the good people of New Brunswick an injus- 
tice, but it cannot be conceal^ that too many of the old Settlers view 
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the waste Unde as the tiatur^l inheritance of tlieir children, and are ‘too 
frequently ^lisposed to consider those who come among them as inter- 
lopers sent to rob them of their birthright ; while there is unquestionably 
a wjint of congeniality of feeling and of manners, which is nourished 
and extended by faults on both sides, each party clinging too tenaci- 
ously to its own ideas and opinions, and showing too little respect for 
those of others. These prejudices must, however, give way to lime, and 
as the country becomes more densely peopled all distinctions will be lost 
in the general march of improvement, android and new country men will 
become in taste and manner what they already are by birth and an 
equality of rights and priviWes, not less than by a community of in- 
terests — one happy and^unitecT^eople. 

HavTng got our fishmg gear in order, wo employed our friend the 
Irish squatter to convey us in his punt to a mill seat, about four miles 
above our anchofege, where we were led to anticipate some good fishing. 
Our course lay up the ci;eek, and our brawny boatman propelled us for- 
ward at a good rate, througli the intricacies and impediments Iff which 
our progress was beset. The water was extremely low in some places, 
scarcely enabling the punt to float, extensive sand-flats were left com- 
pletely bare, wliile in other places we were pushed with great labour 
through bullrushes, aiyl other aquatic plants, bearing an abundant crop 
of water lilies, and forming the favourite hiding-places of various kinds 
of water fowl, which we saw in numbers as we passed along. We were 
obliged to land a mile and a half below the mills, and had a hot walk 
through the woods, beset and half eat up by myriads of musquitos and 
black flies, which, as a^acetious frlfind observed to a patient and unsuc^ 
cessful angler, are always sure to bile in this country, whether the 
salmon do or not. « » 

We were much disappointed at the appearance of the pool, which ft 
had cost us so much pain and trouble to reach ; tlie lowness of the water 
seemed to forbid the hope of finding any large fish, while the quantity 
of saw-dust which floated on its surface must, we imagined, if it did not 
destroy the finny trjbe beneath, at least prevent them from discovering 
the tempting.counterfeits of *• martin belly,” with which we came pro* 
vided. Resolved to try, however^ I selected two large red hackles, and 
dropped them cautiously and half despondingly into the water, when an 
absolute scramble took place among the little cannibals beneath for their 
possession. *The pool seemed absolute}|r ^live,*and jn little more than an 
hour I landed between four and«five dozen of as fine trout as a fisherman 
would desire to see ; many of them weighed between three and four 
pounds, and none were under a pound weight.^ Early in the spring there 
is no more killing fly than the red hackles, the fish taking it for the blos- 
som of the maple, which gtf>ws on the banks of the streams, and of which 
they are very fond ; but to confess the truth, the New Brunswick trout 
are not dainty in their clioice of flies, and science is quite thrown away 
on them. • * 

It wa^ night ere we reached the yacht on our return, when, thanks to 
the conjui*er, we were not kept long waiting for the meal of which we 
stood in need ; one of our companions had shot some wood pigeons, 
which, let it be remarked, make no despicable soup: the trout were ex- 
cellent, and, with the addition of a^cold pie and omelette, we contrived to 
tnidte ouraelvee pretty comfortable for the evening. 
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On the following day we paid another viait to the dam, and having 
actually aatiated ourselves with fishing, we spread our canvass to. the. 
breeze and glided swiftly down the lake on our homeward voyage. . 

1 have little to add to the details of this excursion, which aflbrded us 
much amusement. We reached the St. John early on the following 
morning, and, jumping on board a steamer proceeding up the river, we 
arrived at Fredericton in time for dinner. 


* No. XII. 

THE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 

A long tour of duty in a North American garrison would be insup- 
portable, were it not for the ease with which the^scene may be varied by 
an occasional visit to the Stales. The first winter, full six months in 
duration, has, I own, fairly sickened me with New Brunswick ; and 
gladly, therefore, do I now inform you, tliat I have obtained my fur- 
lough, and am actually on my way to that interesting republic which has 
sprung dp with such wonderful rapidity, from infancy to full and vigor- 
ous maturity, and is now hastening with giant strides cither to a disso- 
lution of the union, or to the highest rank among the nations of the earth. 

My route has led me through a section of New Brunswick which I 
have not yet touched upon, and 1 will, therefore, conclude these slight 
and hasty sketches with a short notice of the country that lies between 
St, John’s and the frontier town of St. Andrew’s. 

The only approach to this town, the second in point of size and im- 
portance in the province, leads from«the city of St. Jolin’s. From Fre- 
dericton, dlrectf there is indeed a foot-path, hut it is of the very worst 
description, although it runs through a line of country apparently well 
adapted to settlement and cultivation. The distance between the latter 
points does not exceed 60 miles, whereas by the route which we are about 
to take it amounts to 1 50. 

Haying reached St. John’s by steam, wc crossed the harbour to Carl- 
ton, and at seven o’clock on a fine September morning we took our 
places in the mail-waggon for St. Andrew’s. . This expeditious post con- 
veyance is allowed two days to perform the journey of sixty-seven miles ; 
but as there are steamers, which ply tvvice a week between the sea ports, 
whose average run is seven hours, it may he supposed that no one who 
values time travels by the mail, unless he may wish, as we did, to see 
the bleak inhospitable countr]^ that lies, .between th^in. I have already 
somewhere said that the seaboard of New Brunswick is in general steril 
and forbidding, and there is certainly nothing to be seen between its two 
chief sea ports on the bay shore, which should induce me to modify the 
assertion ; yet are there not only spots of great fertility to be found upon 
that line, hut tkere arc also many glimpses of scenery to be met with, 
of such peculiar wildness, as cannot fail to repay any lover of Na^re for 
the fatigue and inconvenience of the journey. The road for the first 
few miles is tolerable, but' by far the greater portion of it is as wretched 
a path as is to be found, even in North America, under the title of a high 
road, and long before we had completed half the distance we were heartUy 
glad to call a halt for the refreshment of our cattle and ourselves. The 
house chosen for this purpose by oua driver was the neat and tidy cot- 
tage.of a Scotch sbttleri wliose bustling and obliging hel}imaiQ gave us. 
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in less than iialf an hour, an excellent dinner, served up with scinipttlous 
neatness, and for which she charged us 1 s. 6d, each. These good p^ple 
are from Galloway; and although it is only five years since they came to 
the country with very trifling means, they are now living comfortably on 
a farm of their own, of 150 acres, a considerable part of which is cleared, 
while the house and oflices attached to it are much superior to those of 
the common class of settlers. It ought, however, to be stated that this 
man worked hard for two years at his original trade — a plasterer, which 
enabled him to lay by a part, enough t(f purchase and stock his farm, 
and he is now independent. ' 

Another stage of nine mile^ brought ua to the half-way house, where 
we were to have passed^ the nigjht, but as the accommodation was of a 
most uninviting kind, wve found means to persuade our new driver to 
break through regulations, and to proedW at once upon the journey. 
Night soon afterti^ards threw her dark mantle over us, and we more than 
once wished ourselves |}ack again at the hovel we had quitted, as we 
floundered through the wilderness at the imminent risk of a brej.kdown, 
or overturn into some ravine or water-course ; the horses, however, knew 
the road, and the waggon bravely resisted the rude shocks which it sus- 
tained. We still jogged onwards, snatching, like old campaigners, an 
imrefreshing doze as often as the motion of the vehicle would sanction 
it, dreaming of precipices, cataracts, and windfalls, until roused again by 
some dislocating crash against a stump, a stone, or fallen tree. 

The moon at lengtli arose serene and bright, and as we emerged from 
the forest shed her silvery rays with phantasmagoria effect upon the wild 
landscape which lay b^ore us. Oft our left the bold outline of the coast 
of Passamaquoddy, deeply indented with coves and inlets, was distinctly 
visible ; beyond it«lay the bay Jtself studded with fairy islands, and the 
white sails of the coasting craft gliding smoothly before the breeze : in 
OUT front lay the pretty village of Maquaquadarick, while to the right 
the dark shadow of the forest filled up the back ground. We procured 
a cup of tea at an uncomfortable tavern kept by an American, in the 
village, and our onward road proved so good that I contrived to steal a 
march on tirqe, and awoke •only when the waggon was pulled up at the 
door of a friend's house in St, Andrew's. 

This little town is situated at the bottom of a sloping ridge of hills, 
and at the mouth of the St. Croix, which separates New Brunswick 
from the Udited States. The harbouiis spaCious and well-j)rotected ; 
and here, as in qthor parts of the Bay of’Fundy, {fie rise in the tide is 
very great, — not less than twenty-five feet perpendicular. The timber 
trade is prosecuted to a considerable extent J)y the merchants of the 
place, many of whom are wealthy, and carry on besides a lucrative 
traffic with the West Indfe islands; but their industry and exertions 
are much cramped from the want of inland commuiiicatidti, and the 
port can never attain much prosperity until it is connected by good 
roads with the* settlements on the St. John River. This important 
object, it is now hoped, will be accomplished, for the enterprising mer- 
chants of the town, looking far beyond mere intercourse with the interior 
of the country, aspire to connect their sea-port with Quebec by a rail* 
road, whk 5 h,if cdmpletcd, could not fail to change entirely the prospects 
and destinies of St. Andrew's, Thw distance does not exceed two hundred 
and sixty fnilas, and the line has already been surveyed and favourably 
reported on by Captain Yule of the Royal Engineers ; but I greatly 
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fear tliat the country is not yet sufficiently advanced to conamaud^ or 
sanction the investment of, so large a sum as this gigantio undertaking 
wuuld require. 

The town is distinguished for cleanliness, and the regularity^ n<i^ to 
Sriy magnificence, of its plan : the main streets run at equi-distances, 
parallel to each other and the shore. They are very wide, and there 
are as many good buildings, both public and private, as are generally 
to be seen in small towns on this side of the Atlantic. The Burround<«> 
ing country is not deficient m beauty. From a hill behind tlie town 
the view is very striking i before you lies the Bay of Passamaquoddy, 
separated from that of Fundy by innumerable islands, varying in size 
and shape from the naked rock and wooded islet, to Captain Owen’s 
noble principality of Campo Bello. To tliesew^ islands St. Andtews is 
probably indebted for the absence of the fogs which pervade the outer 
bay and render St. John’s so disagreeable a residence ;*but the passage 
between them is at all times attended with some danger, from the 
violence with which the tides rush through the' narrow channels which 
divide tUem. 

There is little good land near the town, and it is not the fashion in 
New Brunswick to employ artificial means for its improvement, even 
in the immediate vicinity of a market for its produce. Here, as in 
other parts of the province, lumbering tappears to be the cliief employ- 
ment of all classes ; and smuggling, it is said, contributes not a little to 
the support of its inhabitants, who may, perhaps, consider themselves 
entitled to seek in this way some indemnity from the provincial revenue 
for its scanty contributions towards^the constiKi'ction of inland com- 
munications. Be this as it may, illicit trade has certainly succeeded in 
this quarter to an extent that is neither, beneficial to the morals of the 
people, nor advantageous to the community at large. Collisions of a 
violent nature have sometimes occurred in consequence, and 1 am in- 
formed that little fleets of smuggling craft have sometimes been seen 
assembled on the imaginary water- line that forms the boundary between 
the Island of Campo Bello and Eastport, carrying on their business 
within sight of the custom-house on either side. 

The population of St. Andrew’s does not exceed four thousand^ and 
there is a want of life and animation about the place, wliigh is more 
sensibly felt from its vicinity to the States, where all is activity, enter- 
prise, and energy. Thme is a subaltern’s detachment stationed here ; 
but both the barrack^ and th6 mouldecing remain^ of an old redoubt, 
with its dismounted cannon lying neglected on the ground, are dis- 
creditable to our military jestablishments, and 1 cannot but consider it 
ah unwise and parsimonious pqlicy which leaves a frontier station in so 
ruinous a condition as this is now reduced to. It siiould either be 
placed upon a £rjoting to command respect or abandoned altogether. 
It is not judicious to maintain even so small a force as this in a position 
which kas been allowed jto fall into decay. The ground is naturally 
strong, and a respectable*^ post might be erected at no very ruinoitd 
expense; and if only as a platce d^armes for the militia, this shoidd 
undoubtedly be done. ^ 

The Schoodiao— properly so called-- -which flows into the sea at this 
place, is a fine stream, and well settled on both its banks. The town of 
St. Stephen’s, on the British side, is sixteen miles above^t. Andrew’s, 
and opposite to it is the American town of Calais. Upon this unprei;* 
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^ding litUe stream the American negotiators, unfortunately for Britiah 
interest, succeeded in imposing the more sonorous appellation of 
Croix— the St. Croix designated in the treaty of 1723— as the future 
boundary between the two countries ; although few people now-a-days 
doubt that the framers of that treaty had a much nobler river in view, 
and tliat the true St. Croix is no other than the Ponobscot, which would 
indeed have formed a well-defined line of demarcation between New 
Brunswick and the State of Maine. It is now too late to complain 
of this unwise concession, but it ought to render us doubly guarded in 
our future negotiations upon this important /luestion. The Americans 
will certainly overreach us if they can, and fully alive as they are to the 
real value of the territory, th^ seem determined to listen to no compro- 
mise upon the subject, V calcifThting*’ largely, no doubt, on the apathy 
if not ignorance which prevails on the other side of the Atlantic upon a 
claim which invelves the connexion, and, in time of war, the actual 
safety of our North American provinces. 

I do not mean to tir% you with any lengthened dissertation on this 
long-pending question ; but as the time is now probably at h^d when 
some decisive measure will be forced upon the Government, it may not 
be amiss to inform you, in as few words as possible, how the matter 
stands at present. Shortly after the rejection by America of the King 
of Holland's arbitration, which Great Britain had, 1 believe, declared 
her willingness to abide by, the authorities of the State of Maine either 
authorized, or winked at, an attempt on the part of her citizens to esta- 
blish a riglit of occupation to the territory. The time was deemed pro- 
pitious. An interregna had tak^ place in the Provincial Government, 
the administration of which had usually been confided to a General 
Officer, in whose absence it was thought that the scheme miglit have a 
better chance of success. It so happened, however, that Sir Archibald 
Campbell arrived in New Brunswick at the very time when this Yankee 
plot was going on, and, with the promptitude and vigour belonging to 
his character, he proceeded instantly to Madawaska, and took into 
custody all the American agents, who were there busily employed in 
electing township o*fficer8, jepresentatives to serve in the Legislature of 
Maine, and* in other acts of aggression amounting to an absolute 
assumption of the sovereignty of a country, which, although claimed by 
America, fiad ever been under British jurisdiction. These men were 
carried to f'redericton, tried by the ^Supreme Court, sentenced to a 
heavy fine, and, in,default of payment, iTnprisonefl*in the county jail at 
that place. Gfeat was the outcry and uproar in Maine, when the 
incarceration of their audacious agents became known. The State 
Government was declared to be insulted^ by Iliis outrage, as they called 
it, on their citizens ; the Militia, was ordered out, and the poor New- 
Brunswickers were threatene<l with fire and sword t'of darmg to assert 
their rights, and protect their country from aggression. The General 
Government appears, however, to have taken a very different, view of 
'the subject. It could not but feel, that the State Government was in 
the wrong, and that its agents had been guilty of a violation of the law 
of nations, in attempting to^educe from their allegiance a primitive and 
ignorant people, who not only hold their lands from Great Britain, but 
have been, for two generation!^ back, subjects of the British Crown. 
It is presume that some such acknowledgment as ftiis must have been 
jtn^e by the President of tbe United States^ as the American prisoners 
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were soon liberated from confinement; the. provinciar authorities con- 
tenting themselves with the well-timed and energetic vindication of its 
legitimate authority, and to which we are probably indebted for, the 
prevention of more serious differences between the two nations. 

Since that period nothing has occurred to disturb our amicable rela- 
tions With our neighbours ; peace has been maintained upon the border, 
and the turbulent settlers on both sides have been effectually restrained 
from strife and encroachment, by the knowledge that the local Govern- 
ment is neither wanting in energy or power to repress disorder, and 
preserve the country from unauthorized settlement or depredations, until 
it may be decided to whom it shall definitively belong. In the mean 
time, quires of paper have been consumed in, .fruitless endeavours to 
procure the adjustment of the claim. I^othing^ short of the line of the 
St, John, from its source to its mouth — a modest stride this, from the 
Ponobscoi to the St. John — with the free navigation df that river, will 
satisfy America. Tins is her ultimatum! Sl)e obviously attaches the 
highest value to this district; and, probably, for the very reason which 
makes if all-important to Great Britain — as an indispensable connexion 
between the Canadas and the Lower Provinces, an abandonment of 
which would be scarcely less inconvenient in peace than dangerous in 
war. 

The exploration of a line for the ])rojected rail-road, although it has 
enhanced the value of the property, whoever may succeed to it, has 
again awakened the jealousy of the State Government, which, at its last 
session, passed resolutions for the immediate running of their frontier 
line agreeably to the treaty of 1783 pthat is, aglfeeably to their reading 
of it. These resolutions have been sanctioned and confirmed by 
Congress, and the establishment of ap American military post in the 

British*’ settlement of Madawaska is also seriously spoken of among 
our neighbours. What Bte])S our Government may see fit to take in 
these circumstances, I cannot, of course, determine ; but it requires no 
great stretch of foresight to predict, that unless some arrangement can 
be effected, the sword will one of these days supersede the pen, and 
become a more effectual arbitrator than the King of Holland. It is not 
for me to decide what should be done but this 1 will say, if we give up 
the country, worse still, or listen to the" insidious compromise, offered by 
America, of the river St. John for our future boundary, far from establish- 
ing permanent peace upmi our frontier, and staying that ISpirit of en- 
croachment which eitsts beyond it, we shall only give rise to new claims 
and new disputes, and increase the chances of collision wiien we no longer 
occupy BO favourable a position for resisting that progressive move- 
ment, which, in the language ^of its leaders, can only be arrested by 
those limits which nature has assigned^ to this great continent. It is 
useless, perhaps, r<;o revert to the past; but had we, in 1814, when our 
hands at length were free to strike with vigour, followed out that unholy 
war BO rungenerously forced upon us by America, at a time when 
our whole strength and resources were engaged in the great struggle* 
for European liberty— Had we then, I say, struck home, we should not 
now be required to speculate on the probabijities of a renewal of hostili- 
ties on this side of the Atlantic ! At the close of that war, indeed, we 
lield possession of the country as far fus the Ponobscot, and the States 
would gladly have Receded to a boundary line so far within that river as 
the oRo which we now claim ; but the favourable moment was allowed 
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to pa9S unheeded, while every subsequent proposal for. an arra^ugenaent 
of the question seems only to have proved the hopelessness of the 
attempt, and the utter impracticability of negotiating to any purpose, 
with the jarring and complicated machinery of a federal republic ; and 
we are now manifestly reduced to the alternative, either of abandoning 
our claim in Mo, or of sustaining it with something stronger than ojd 
documents and maps, however incontestably they may support its i^us- 
tice. One more effort should be made upon the fair principle of an 
equal division, with a stipulation that tlue half to be surrendered may be 
paid for in money, at the market price of Jand. This outlay might be 
met by making over the property upon liberal terms to a land company ; 
and should the proposal bc*again rejected, — should Maine and Massa- 
ciiUB^ts still recklessly insi^ upon the cession of the whole territory, 
I really see nothing for it, — mucli as I should deprecate the necessity, 
— but to tell these doughty States, in the language of the Spartan of 
old, “ to come arid take it.'* Seriously ! the adjustment of this pro- 
tracted question can rib longer, with safety, be delayed ; it has in more 
than one instance brought us to the very verge of war ; and Miere is no 
telling how soon the vapourings and threatenings of the “ sovereign 
people’* may “ eventuate'* (to use a word of their own coinage) in ag- 
gressions, which can only be repelled by force of arms.* 

I must now bid adieu both to you and to New Brunswick for a season. 
I have, I hope, fulfilled my promise, by giving you a tolerable notion*’ 
of the country you are likely soon to visit, and should I meet with any- 
thing worth relating in my intended ramble through the States, you 
may probably hear fsom me agqjn* In the mean time believe me your 
affectionate brother soldier, 

. ^ Peter Pivot. 

* Since the above was written, these border troubles have been renewed to an 
extent that must have convinced Lord Palmerston, that whatever object America 
(by her inadmissible pretensions) may have iu keeping the question open as a 

bone of contention,” to be taken up at a fitting opportunity, it is clearly the policy 
of England to adopt immediate and decisive measures for its settlement. An agent 
from Maine, of the«uame of Greely, was twice during the last summer arrested by 
the LieiiteHunt-Governor o^New Brunswick within the disputed territory, where he 
was employed under instructions from the state authorities, in taking a census of 
the population, and in tampering with the ignorant Acadians of Madawaska. In 
the execuiion|Of hU duty. Sir John Harvey appears to liave evinced both modera- 
tion and forbearance ; and the early release of Mr. Greely, at the request of the 
federal Government, ought to have satisf^d our neighbours that the provincial Go- 
vernment was disposed to maintain its jurisdiction ovdCa district, whidi* from its 
first setilemenS has been subject to its laws, without unnecessary harshness or 
severity. This forbearance had, however, little effect upon the inflammable populace 
of Maine, who loudly proclaimed their intention of marching to Fredencton, to 
resent the insult offered to the republic in the person of one of its citizens. The 
State Government, as iu fluty bsiind, followed the example of the mob, and a 
general order was published requiring the militia to hold thqjnselves in readiness for 
service. It was at the same time deemed expedient to make some corresponding 
demonstrations on one side of the line detachments were stationed at Woodstock 
and the Grand Falls, and things looked rather^warlike for a time. Qut although 
the storm has again passed over without bursting, the thunder-cloud may still be 
seen lowering to the westward, and the slightest breeze may bring it back upon us 
with redoubkd fury, at a moment, perhaps, when we are least prepared to meet it. 
Ihe States have a nuiiioroiis*and efficient militia at all times disposable for seririce. 
It has been our |)olicy to permit these provinces to abrogate the laws under which a 
respectable constitutional force might have been maintained, and to truit in Provi- 
dence and patriots for their defonce. * 



JOURNAL OF THE MOVEMENTS OF THE 43rD RBOT. IN NORTH 

AMERICA. 

An intelligent and interesting Journal of the march of the 43rd RegU 
from Fredericton to Quebec, and of the subsequent movements of that 
corps, having been placed at our disposal, we offer the latter portion to 
our readers, as the former goes over the ground already described in the 
Narrative of an Officer of the 85th Rcgt. which appeared in this Journal 
for April last. Having narratt?d the events of the Overland March to 
Quebec, which occupied a period of eighteen days from the 10th to the 
28th of December, with great spirit, the wi^^ter proceeds as follows : — 

We had fondly flattered ourselves th&c our .labours for the Winter 
would terminate at Quebec: reports, however, of gatherings of the 
rebels on the rivers Richelieu and Yamaska, backed by>an application 
for troops from the Lieutenant-Governor of Upper Canada, quickly un- 
deceived us. The 43rd and 85th Regiments deceived orders to hold 
themselvec in readiness to move forward to the disaffected quarter, and 
an officer was despatched to hasten the 34th from Halifax. During the 
week we passed at Quebec 1 contrived to visit the Citadel, the Monu- 
ment to Wolfe and Montcalm, and the plains of Abraham. You will 
admire the scroll on the monument of the antagonist heroes — 

Mortem Virtus commuuem. 

Victoria Famam, 

Monumeatuin Posteritas, dedit.*’ 

When the gallant Wolfe fell, the 28th Regimeq|: was on his right, 
the 43rd on his immediate left. It was singular enough that the second 
division of the regiment, in crossing the river yesterday, were carried 
down by the floating ice to “ Wolfe’s Ci>ve,” the very spot where the 
43rd, then styled “ Kennedy’s Regiment,” landed in 1759. On the 
spot hallowed by the death of the General stands a plain, solid column, 
with the simple inscription — “ Here died Wolfe, victorious.” The 
joint monument of Wolfe and Montcalm is within the town. 

1 deferred my visit to the famous Falls of Montmorency” till a 
more genial opportunity — iced cascades not sufling my taste. The old 
dilapidated citadel looked proud of the ^wholesome, and by no means 
premature, repairs it was undergoing. I know nothing like a little 
national danger as a cure fqr national parsimony in the miktary line. 
Behold an instance. The barracks at Chambly were sold not long 
since by Government for 150/. This year*tbe purchaser,' having pulled 
down and sold the materials of one half of them, has resold to Govern* 
ment the remaining buildings, which the officers of the 43rd now 
occupy, for more than double that sum. Nuts for H-me, eh? 

During our^ stay at Quebec we were 'daily entertained by the chief 
gentry of the city. " Lord G— was most prominent in his kindness 
towards us : the parties, however, were entirely confined tq the rougher 
sex, the ladies motiving the absence of their lords at the wars as the 

cause of their seclusion. Mrs. , the charming daughter of Sir J. 

G— , was the only lady I became acquainted with. We were not 

favoured by fine weather at Quebec. Indeed, 'we had need to be tbank* 
ful for the unusual share of that blessing during our march. We were 
assailed by only one snow storm, and ex^rienced none of t|ioBe disas* 
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trous northern blasts, during which no human being can presume to 
i]uit his sheU^r. It is curibus Im>w little a cold of many degrees below 
zero aiTects one, if there be no wind. Yet in this country the houses 
ar^ so levelled with the heat of stoves dnd their ramifying pipeS| tliat 
the step which takes you from the inside to the outside of your halU 
door gives you a plunge of 70 or 80 degrees of Fahrenheit. Whilst I 
write this, my room is at tlie cozy temperature of 62®, yet in an hour I 
shall pull on my buskins and fur-cap, and, with the thermometer below 
zero, shall toddle contentedly throu^i tl^e snow to visit the guards by 
night. 

The first division of the 43rd reached Quebec, as I have said^ on the 
28lh of December, 1837, with orders to move to Chambly, on the 
river ilichelieu, quitte>^ that %ity on the 5th of January, 1838. Un-' 
accumpanred, as we were, by any comforts — without baggage, mess, 
women, and cWldren, or any other military impediment — we felt willing 
and ready for further work, and, at least, as well qualified for service as 
any regiment in the field ; and as the Americans, favouring the rebel 
Mackenzie, had shown their teeth pretty unequivocally at N»vy Island, 
on tlie Niagara frontier, we had every chance of being pushed on to the 
scene of action. Ilut I must not dwell long upon the march from 
Quebec to Chambly— indeed, it was not marked by anything very 
notable, though the Country and people through which we passed are 
well worth description. 

The head-qnarters, with E ’s and my company, escorting a large 

convoy of arms and ammunition for the Volunteers of the Montreal dis- 
trict, trotted out of Quebec, on the 5th of January, in 114 carrioles, a 
cavalcade covering, at least, half a mile of road. 

Following the road to Montreal, on the northern shore of the St, 
Lawrence, we halted on the ifth, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9tli, at Cap Santd, 
St. Anne, Trois Kivieres, Maskinongt?, and Sorel, crossing the great 
river to the latter town by the head of the islands of the lake of St, 
Peter. On the 10th of January, having procured fresh carrioles, we 
drove forty-five miles to our destination, Chambly — the whole day's 
journey being oil the crystal surface of the river Richelieu. So perfect 
was the ice, that there was no draught for the horses ; and, indeed, the 
great difficulty was to preventf the realization of the old nursery meta- 
phor — “* the cart before tlie horse,*' so constant was tlie ‘‘ slewing.*' 
My sleigh more than once described a perfect circle, the pony’s fore-feet 
forming the pivot on which the wtieel was made. This contingency 
involves a ceriain upset if the runner of the carriole encounters sideways 
any obstacle, and, when happening near open water, is, of course, very 
hazardous. We ran past many very beautiful villages, with their tin- 
covered spires shining bi the sunbeanfs like silver. Some of these were 
interesting in our eyes as the scene of the late encountejrs between the 
Queen's troops and the rebels. First, the pretty hamlet of St* Oura, 
through whic}i the discomfited detachment of Colonel Gore :|[etreated 
after their reverse at St. Denis. The approach to St. Denis Vas distin* 
guiriied by a line of tall chimneys, sole remains of the houses destroyed 
in the retributive visit of Colonel Wetherall. The blackened and roof- 
less bouse and distillery of the rebel Nelson (what a name for a traitorl), 
and the ruins of tbe fortified building so resolutely defended by the 
insurgents^ proved that the Royals had well swenged the wounded 
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Markham and the murdered Weir. In the midat of the desolAtion stood 
a tall white crucifix, stretching its arms as ‘though in vain appeal to 
human charity. 

In each ** paroisse" one of these crosses may be seen on the ro$d« 
side, shaded by a pavilion of wood, with not uncommonly a figure of 
the natural size remarkably well executed. The elTect is, 1 think, 
wholesome even to the Protestant. I can fancy even the most hardened 
foregoing his desperate purpose whilst within sight of the emblem of 
man^s salvation. But, after alb how much depends upon the artist. 

Wolfred Nelson, the chief of St. Denis, is now in the Montreal gaol. 
There are in his character tlie redeeming traits of bravery and humanity. 
I called a halt opposite the village, in oiyfer that the men might have 
an opportunity of warming themselves (In thi^^’country the traveller 
must stop occasionally to lay in a store of caloric), intending to pay a 
flying visit to the scene of action. Tlie rush of the carrioles, however, 
to one spot, split the ice, and I got the cavalcade again into line just in 
time, I suspect, to prevent immersion. 

The ner^t of the sainted villages was the noted St. Charles, where 
“ ce brave Vetherell,” as the loyal Canadian Journal termed him, gave 
General Brown a taste of British discipline and Sheffield steel. Lunch- 
ing with the detachment of the 66th, stationed there, we had an oppor- 
tunity of wandering over the field of battle. The choice of his post 
proved the ignorance of the rebel leader. The house of a Mr. Dubarty, 
just outside the town, was, with some out-buildings, loupholed for 
musketry, the avenue of trees was felled, and formed into a miserable 
breastwork. No part of the house was cannon prrof, and even musket 
bails had pierced its thin walls. 

Warned by the fatal consequences of the spirited but premature attack 
of St. Denis (if such warning were necescRiTy for an officer of such ex- 

g erience). Colonel Wetherall, without exposing a man, made the artillery 
alter away the courage of his opponents, and the first glitter of the 
bayonet sent them to the right-about. On hearing of the St. Denis 
disaster, Sir John Colborne sent an order to Colonel Wetherall to retreat. 
This dispatch was fortunately intercepted, or most probably all Lower 
Canada would have risen, and the 43rd would not have jogged quite 
so tranquilly as they did along the banks^of the St. Lawrence. 

Chambly is situated on tlie left bank of the river Richelieu,* looking 
over a splendid basin, now a sheet of glare ice” (how you would enjoy 
the skaiting!). The old Frenclb- fOrt, which served them as a defence 
against the Indians in former days, is now'half ruined. ^The barracks 
are on a desert plain, half-way between the French and English parishes. 
1 will say nothing of our accommodations, for I have nothing good to 
say of them. Thanks to stoves amd thick raiment, I can always keep 
myself warm, ^though I must confess that 1 have sometimes a secret 
yearning for my relinquished Turkey carpet. 

Tlie 43rd are likely to remain this winter in Chambly.* In case of 
a war with the United States^ it will become a post of great importance. 
When the St. Lawrence becomes more strongly frozen, two hours’ drive 
will take us to Montreal. 1 went to Montreal the day after our arrival 

. — 

* The 43rd were soon after sent forward to the town of St. John, on the Hicbelieu 
fiver. Captain M — ^*8 company occupied St. Athauase, a village on the opposite 
side of the rivet, having tf 'serjeant and fifteen men in advance on the Ide atix Nbix. 
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here, and bat for the dangerous illness of our good Colonel (now l»etter)v 
should have been the bearer of the joint request of the officora to tho; 
higher powers for our immediate removal to the frontier of Niagara. 
No'regiment can beat us in the Ughtnesa*of equipment for service, ^ I 
lodTgecl with Captain Markham at Montreal : he is wonderfully recovered, 
of his wounds. 

Returning from Montreal, with two officers of engineers, an incident 
occurred of rather an exciting nature. I must first mention that in 
going there the St. Lawrence was dot passable on the ice in carrioles^ 
and that we walked across with some risk, led by a guide, trying the 
doubtful spots with a pole. On our return, liowever, finding that horses 
had already passed over the ije, we ordered our drivers to attempt thes 
passage. The river bdTe us vary well, and we were going along merrily, 
my carriold leading, when wc suddenly heard a shout from a group on 
the shore parallel to which wc were driving, at the distance of about two. 
hundred yards. ^‘ Sauvez vous! sauvez vous! La glace part,'' rang in 
our ears, and in an instant our horses were in full gallop. LooUng 
towards the bank, wc heard a crashing noise, and saw the icebreaking 
up in large masses, and rolling perpendicularly against the inequaliilea 
of the shore. The ice on which we were was in motion down tbe stream. 
My driver galloped straight for a little promontory of land, some dis- 
tance down the river,* where a road ran down to the stream. The ice 
liad parted from the land about two feet, and thick fragments, three or 
four feet in height, stood on end, barring our retreat. However, my 
driver put his horse’s head gallantly at the fence, but not liking the 
look of the chasm, 1 pipped out^of tbe carriole, and taking the whole 
at a flying leap, dropped safe on Urrd Jirma, The equipage knocked 
the icy barrier all to pieces, and the other voiturc following, both reached 
the shore safe, t need not ttfll you that we abandoned the notion of 
traversing the river in carrioles, performing the passage on foot. 

And now, my dear friends at home, 1 think 1 have given you enough 
of my hauls fails” of the last month. Our march from Fredericton 
to Chambly was five hundred and fifty-three miles. Our detachment 
from St. John’s travelle^ninety miles more. I assure you I greatly 
enjoy tlie Recollection of the trip, whatever 1 may have thought of its 
performance. It was not accomplished with quite so much ease as cer- 
tain comTprtable functionaries at Fredericton, legislating from behind 
their desks, foretold it would. “ Simplest tlgng in the world 1”-—“ Mere 
pic-nic expedition !” — being their fcivdrke phrase^ ; yet the arrangements 
made beforehaTtd ^excepting only those wretched log cabanes) were so 
excellent, that the asperities inseparable from a winter’s march in the 
coldest climate in the British dominions«were rendered trifling in a 
military point of view, Jhe country through which we passed being 
peaceable. Resistance would of course have rendered our position very 
different. ^ 

The gentleipen (or some of them at least) who travelled thrfugh ihe 
line of march, bringing dispatches from Quebec to Halifax, *w€re also 
prone to undervalue the difficulties of the route. They forgot that the 
movement of troops diflera essentially from a personal trip. No price 
could tempt me to retrace^y steps by the same road, hampered with a 
hundred soldiers, all fellow*sufi‘erers with myself, and objects of , one’s 
constant sqlicitude and anxiety ; but inclination aalone would quickly 
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transport my portmanteau and myself to the Utopian little village of 
Fredericton. * ^ , 

Whether in camp or quarters, peace or war, luxury or discomfort, at 
home or abroad, so long as 1 am in the 43rd I shall have a knoi of 
perfect gentlemen to associate with. With which consolatory remark I 
conclude this scrawl, hoping that its perusal may give pleasure to my 
home circle. 

The following is an account, by the same party, of an expedition from 
Fredericton to the Great Falls in September, 1837. 

My Dear , — Just a month since I gave you a hurried line, 

announcing that I was on the eve of starting upon a trip which had at 
least some distant chance of having a ^warlike-issue. 1 am mvr re- 
seated in my barrack-room, my campaign accomplished, and must give 
you the result thereof. . , 

I informed you that on the 15tli of September I left Fredericton \Mth 
six officers, and 110 men in seven boats, towed by horses. We readied 
our destination in five days, but first I will succinctly explain theio/^f^re- 
fore of this military move. 

The district of Madawaska, settled chiefly by the French, is in dis- 
pute between the United States and England, but during discussion, 
remains by mutual agreement under the jurisdidrion of Great Britain. 
An American agent has been twice caught taking a census of this dis- 
trict, and has been imprisoned as often : also the Maine people were 
employed in forming a military road through the country in dispute. 
Our Government, therefore, sent a strong letter of remonstrance to the 
capital of Maine, as well as to the President of the United States, back- 
ing them up by dispatching a force to the military posts, thereby taking 
the initiative in case of a collision betweeiir the parties disputing. 1 am 
inclined to think that this little advance has been serviceable to the 
country at little cost; and my only cause of panic being rei;oved, 
namely, the dread of remaining in such wretched quarters during tho 
winter, 1 am prepared to speak in satisfactory terms of our short mili- 
tary trip to the Grand Falls. • 

The senior Captain halted at Woodstock, a large town about fifty 
miles from Fredericton, while I proceeded with fifty men to the Falls, an 
hundred and thirly-flve miles from the capital. We had about five- 
hundred stand of arms for the militia, and the settlers on tlieciver bank 
were in such a statc.of excitem^t, and so full of loyalty that things 
assumed an almost warlike appearance. At tho Falls thefe are only two 
houses — orjf a sort of tavern, where the three officers occupied a small 
room opening from the pul^ic kitchen ; the other, the cottage of Sir 
J. Caldwell, who, living like a ^hermit here, ,has established, literally 
hanging over the cataract, a huge saw-mill, with the purpose, 1 presume, 
of sawing up the countless acres of forest by which lie is surrounded. 

My men occupied a wooden barn, and slept in their clothes the whole 
time we were there. Sir John, who is first cousin to our deceased 
relative, and Baronet of that name, is a fine old man, very polished, 
clever, and well read ; and most fortunate did 1 consider myself in fmd<* 
ingy in so distant a corner of the British dominions, a connexion intel- 
ligent and kind^ He had an exceilei^ library. I need not say we 
parted with regret. « ^ 
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The ecenery of Madawaska is aplendid in the exIremcH-hitle 
hills of eternal forest, witii the beautiful river St. John serpenting 
through them. Just above the Fails the stream loses its rapidity in a 
wide basin (Sir John's depdt of log timbdlr), and, gently gliding tfaere- 
frcfm, throws its whole breadth over a grand crescent of black rocks 
75 feet into a deep chaudiere, whencci hurrying through a splendid half* 
mile of overhanging and precipitously rocky banks, serrated with pines 
and birches, it makes a sweep to the west, forming the lofty peninsula 
on which the military post is fixed*, and again becomes quiescent in 
“ the lower basin,” which forms the depfit of planks which, having passed 
through the saw mills, arc launched down d plank shoot into the basin, 
wliencc, being rafted, they their departure for St. John’s. I have 
a few «Qugh sketches "sf tlie place, which give a faint idea of the main 
features. • * 

Sir John Harvey and his family and suite came up and stayed a week 
at the cottage ; and one beneficial result of his excellency’s visit was, his 
ocular proof of the unfhness of our accommodation for winter quarters. 
He assured us, therefore, at his departure, that should the distr^t remain 
quiet, he would shortly remove the detachment. Accordingly, on the 
8th instant, the Deputy Quarter-Master-General arrived at the Falls 
with the welcome orders to evacuate the post on the 10th, 

At five A.M. on tlrat day, therefore, 1 put my men into two large 
boats, and, by dint of stream and sweeps, reached Fredericton at nine 
p.M. on the 18th, having suffered a good deal from cold and rain on the 
voyage. The last day, being anxious to get on a-head to order break- 
fast at a farm-house 4*or my mep, I got into a canoe, and shot the 

Meductie Falls,” a series of rapids so called. The wind being strong 
a-head, there was so great a sea on, that the water broke into, and 
completely tilled the canoe. So buoyant are these little crank vessels of 
birch bark, that it could not sink, and down I went at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour, up to the gunwale, and over my hips in water,—* 
thermometer at 30° — till having run down the rapids, my French Can- 
nottier and self run the bark ashore, and, having turned her over, again 
launched her, and*continugd our course. Monsieur Pierre Labage ^ave 
me great ctedit for my conduct, declaring that had 1 moved an inch 
when the waves were breaking into my lap (I was paddling at the 
bows) the canoe would have capsized, and we should have been rolled 
into mummies in the rapids; — pleasant news for a man who had 
buoyed himself up with his swimming powers ! • • 

We have juSt returned in time, for the cold is beginning to set in, 
and when once the river freezes all return from the Falls is cut off. A 
dance was given in honour of the return of the campaigners the night 
after our arrival, and * * f ♦ rdjpaid our toils. This month of 
hardship has had one excellent effect, namely, that of .making Fre- 
dericton and one’s barrack-room delightful. In another month Nature 
will be ice-boupd here, and everybody is busied in preparing the 

enemy. The accounts are very startling, but I look forward with some 
interest and curiosity to the complete change of life and amusements 
which the winter brings with it here. There is little sporting, arid 
skaiiing lasts only about a month. I continue to be perfectly satisfied 
with my quarters. Nothing cai^ exceed the kindness of our Governor 
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to every one. When at the Falls, finding that we bad nowino with tfs,^ 
he sent us a couple of dozen fVom his own private stock. 

Yesterday began a fine, bright, and comparatively warm interval, 
styled the Indian summer/’' which appears designed by Providence to 
be employed in hiving ourselves for the winter. The grand forests have 
changed their scarlet and orange for brown and sombre green, the wild 
pigeons have betaken themselves to the south, and in another month I 
shall be 

* A Shrivelled Old Medlar. 

Fredericton, 16th October, 1S37. 
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THE DISASTER OF EL HAMET. 

No. 11. 

There 4^ something very solemn — I might have said mournfully, as 
well as deeply interesting — in the repose of a body of troops the night 
before a battle, on the very ground where it is reasonable to conclude 
that on the return of dawn they will put life and honour to the 
hazard. The day that precedes a battle is almost always a harassing 
one. There have been for the most part marchings and counter- 
nf^archings, — continual changes of position, with all that uiislumbering 
vigilance and tension of spirit which men put on when in the immediate 
presence of an enemy. Meals, if eaten at all,hav? been eaten by hasty 
snatches, and the bow has throughout been bent well nigh to breaking. 
At last the sun goes down, and minds which have been kept upon the 
stretch for many hours together begin to relax theniselves. •' I'liere 
arc a few hours more between us and our fate,” is a form of thought, if 
not of speech, which occurs to the bravest. Let us make the most of 
them, and be thankful /’ and down they sit beside their bivouac fires, full 
of conversational zeal, their overladen breasts panting to throw oif their 
burthen by the interchange of lively sallies, .;)r confidential communica- 
tions with one another. But fatigue, both of mind and body, soon gains 
the mastery over them. Conversation flafgs, the song grows less enliven- 
ing, and there are fewer volunteers to oiler it. Then follows a general 
spreading out of cloaks, with the last toast, as the grog or xhe wine is 
for the last time raised to the lipo, Here’s to the result of to-morrow ! 
passes round the circle, and all is still. Sound, dee^l, and unbroken is 
the repose, which with many shall give place to an hour or two of des- 
perate activity, and then the tale of life is told. 

I do not know that 1 ever felf the solemnity of such a scene more 
intensely thap on the occasion to which my narrative refers. It was 
ntidniglit ere the noise of revelry ceased, and then the silence was that 
of a chapel-house. Full, and bright, and pale, the moon held her 
course in' heaven, shedding over the branches of the palm-trees beneath: 
wliicfa Uie soldiers lay a soft and silvery lustre, which contrasted finely 
with the redder and more lurid glare that Ij^oke out from their watchr 
firea as the fuel which had been heaped on be^me ignited and biased up« 
Beyond this little charmed citcle again was desolation the most pm- ^ 
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Tha desertf broken into little swells and falls, lay like no oeean 
of grey sand under the cloudless sky. There was no sound of liidng 
thing to remind me that I was one of the countless millions that walk 
th^i eartlu There was no motion, no stir, to relieve the prepare- of 
so .vast a loneliness. The senses came back upon the imagination^ if I 
may so express myself, without having gathered ought in all their 
wanderings on which to exercise themselves. No wonder then ifl^ 
on whose eyelids sleep refused obstinately to settle, should have become 
grave and thoughtful while I sat to contrast the appearance of things, as 
they were then around me, with what it* was more than probable they 
would have become by the same hour on the morrow. 

However agreeable at thcputset such musings as these may be, the 
most enthusiastic S 009 gro\^tired of them, for they take a darker and 
a darker hue the more you indulge them, till by-and-by they fairly un- 
man you. This was my case on the present occasion, so I determined 
to shake myself free from the bondage, and to find in society a refuge 
against care, which, without in any degree partaking of the character of 
alarm, was not a pleasant companion. ^ 

Parings, as soon as the hubbub began in the bivouac, had escaped to 
a hut which he and Vincent had erected for themselves a little way apart 
from the bivouac. It lay in a hollow, so as to be entirely sheltered 
from observation till, you came upon it, and consisted merely of a few 
boards — brought, Heaven knows from what quarter — and some broad 
leaves and spreading branches cast over them. I found my friend the 
Commissary preparing to lie down, but this I would not allow. 

You have stood me in excellent stead once already, Jack,*’ said I, 
** and you shan’t deselt me now.* Rouse up, and smoke a cigar, I 
can’t sleep, and you must bear me company.” 

With all my»heart, Hervey,” was the reply. “ If you had not 
come, I should have been in the land of Nod in the space of ten 
seconds ; but, seeing that you are here, why, there are occupations more 
agreeable than dreaming — so here goes." 

He jumped up from his half>recumbent position as he spoke, pulled 
forth the cigar-ca^, and struck a light ; but we had not taken half-a- 
dozen puffs. ere a corporai^ntered. ” Plase yer honour, there’s a jam 
at the outposts." 

“A wlkitf” cried I. 

A jam^ yer honour; and Mr. Vincent thinks they be the Mam- 
lowks,” , ^ . 

The devil Jie^does 1” extlaimed I, guessing that by the word jam 
my informant meant a Djerm. ” Then it is time for me to know the 
truth of the matter. Follow me." • 

Away we ran as fast as our legs would carry us, and the mystery, if 
such it deserves to. be ciklled, was speedily solved. About half a mile 
beyond El Hamet there stands, or there stood, close te the 1'iver, a small 
mosque, the slender minaret of which shot up gracefully froin amid 
the dark foliage by which it was surrounded. It was an exde^ngly 
interesting object in a scene so desolate; and, with its burnished cres- 
cent reflected in the water with a radiancy that well-nigh rivalled that 
of the moon Itself, had attrdbted my notice and called forth my adminfif^ 
tion from my first arrival at the post. I now made towards it, aud aaWf 
U. S. JouHN. No. llfi Auo. 1838. ^ 2 H 
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beside a wfiarf« which from a clusleF of fitherme&’a hats projected into 
the Nile, about one hundred and fifty yards in advance of me, two 
Djerms* well filled with men, creeping through the brushwood. I «l- 
amined them carefully, ascerthined that each boat contained at least CWO 
hundred persons, and that these, instead of being Mamelukes, were sfibut 
Albanian infantry. The impulse of the moment was to order my 
attendant to fire upon them, but 1 resisted it. If they meant to attack, 
the shot would warn them that we were prepared ; if not, an alarm 
would be given unnecessarily, ^wh^n alarm, abruptly excited, might 

prove mischievous. I was content, therefore, to steal back, to the 
piquet, and to make such dispositions as the nature of the case seemed 
to require. • - ^ 

The first thing to be done was to warn ColonelrMacleod of biawnger, 
while, at the same time, the advanced post was reinforced by'^dkising up 
to it the party in support. I despatched Vincent to ^accomplish the 
latter of these objects, and the former my orderly received orders to 
carry out. He made good use of his time, and soon came back again 
with an answer, that it was all right !” 

Vincent and I stared at one another, but made no remark. Abide 
you here, Tom,” said I, after a brief pause. ** I will go myself to the 
village, ascertain what force there is there, put the men on their guard, 
and return to you immediately.’* I did so, and found, on regaining the 
piquet station, that the number of Djerms had increased in my absence 
to sixteen. This was an announcement by far too serious to be ne- 
glected, so I drew up a written report and gave it to the corporal, with 
orders that he should deliver it into Colonel Mac]pod’s hands, and bring 
me back instructions, for which he was to wait. The man went, was 
absent about half an hour, and returned empty handed. 

What did he say demanded we. •• • 

“ Nothing, your honour, only ‘ very well.’” 

But didn’t you tell him that we expected instructions ?” 

Yes, your honour.” 

‘ And what then?” 

' Nothing at all, your honour, only * verj^well.’ ” « 

•* This is by far too grave a contingency to be trifled with^” exclaimed 
I. ” Our force is, I am afraid, so scattered, that to bring it together 
again will be impossible; and probably Macleod, knowing this/is un- 
willing to try the experiment. But it won’t do to be cut oS.in such an 
exposed position as .tjiis. Run •you back to the village, Vincefit; I 
will take care of the piquet. Turn the Arabs out of their houses ; loop- 
hole every wall that will give an opening for a musket ; I will cover 
you as well as I can while you are so employed, and then we shall have 
something like a post to fall back upon. Where there is no bead to 
direct, the bands in camp must work as they l)est may. We can make 
a very good light bf it in the village.” 

Vincent hastened to wt up to the instructions which I gave him* and 
in a few hinutes a prodigious stir among the women and cbiidreti in our 
rear warned us that the pioneers were at work. They exerted them- 
selves with astonishing alacrity, for in less ^an an hour El Hamet had 
mumed an exceedingly defencible character. And high time it was, 
that either by these, or other and more effective meana, the dangers by 
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whicti #6 were at the moment threatened ehould be guarded ^gainat* 
for we had njo friendly visitors now to expect. The hopes with Wliidb> 
during so weeks, we bad been fed, were all about to dissolve, aad 
that, too, under circumstances, on the odeurrence of which no humaSi 
being had ever calculated. The Vizier, Mahomed Ali, had entir^ 

t revented us in all the arrangements which we proposed to make, and^ 
y a Utile exercise of the tact for which he was famous, had woiilbver 
to his own pinks the allies on whose co-operation we had counted^ 
Where were our friendly Mamelukel ? ,Tliey came not ; and excellent 
care was taken that they should not come at all. 

The history of that remarkable order, tHe tale of their rise, and the 
tragedy of their fall, are too i^W known to render more than an allusion 
to them necessary, in spch a narrative as this. Probably the world has 
never produced a body of warriors more justly renowned than they fot 
individual coursge, patience, hardihood, exceeding personal strength^ 
and a reckless disregard of ali the ties which are binding upon men in 
general. To their chitff, and to one another, their fidelity was incor<* 
ruptible — to the rest of the world they were as tyrants and taskmasters ; 
for they served the Pacha himself only while he loaded them with favours ; 
and of all beneath him they took no heed. The Mamelukes — if in some 
sort the strength of the Egyptian throne-— were likewise one source of 
its weakness. The best horsemen, the most expert swordsmen of mo» 
dern times, they showed themselves capable, when Napoleon invaded 
their country, of the most extraordinary exertions. They were hut a 
handful, yet they feared not to attack 40,000 disciplined French troops^ 
and they compelled tj;^em to traverse the whole of the space between 
Alexandria and Cairo in squares. Nevertheless, the jealousy of other 
armed bodies hindered the Pacha from organizing any rivals to them ; 
and hence, when*they sustained a defeat, he was without any means of 
defence. Moreover, the pressure of the Mamelukes upon him and upon 
the Egyptian community was very galling throughout. It may be ques- 
tioned, therefore, whether, by those in power, the results of the battles 
of the Pyramids were not hailed as a deliverance. It is certain that no 
sooner was Egyptf freed fr^ foreign invasion, than between the remains 
of their body and the Vizier those contests began, which ended, as all 
the world knows, in the extirpiftion of the whole body. 

When^the second English expedition to Egypt was undertaken, the 
struggle between them and Mohamed Ali was at its height. The pros- 
j^tof receiving support froin allies alb powerful^ they knew the Eng- 
lish to be greatly Encouraged tlieir chiefs, and they opened those com#- 
munications with General Maekenzie which led to a momentary expee* 
talion on our part of their arrival in the camp. But Mohamed Ali, ^ 
man of extraordinary abi^ty, who, from*a humble station bad raised hinit- 
self to absolute power in the land of the Pharaohs, was tw prudent to 
turn away from any sacrifice which might enable liim lo defeat this 
wfangement , He hastened to open a treaty with the Mamelukes^ tad 
notorny prevailed upon them to keep aloof* from the Caffers, to org^ 
some of ilie most influential of the chiefs to join their arms with hist 
Ali this was^ of course, kent secret from us up to the last moment. Wo 
wondered^ indeed, that pMges so often given should not be redeemn^ 
aitid begimto ito lest the tide of events should have sat in with 
overpowerinjg nolence agmusi^our friends ; but twe never suspected 
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them of tieaton. pr double^aliug till wo Mur tbani hr tbe fioUi 
against us. “ ^ « 

While Vincent was employ^, aa I have jastdeseribedi ia putting El 
Hamet in a posture of defence, 1 took my station with the advanced 
videttes, being anxious to observe the first hostile movement that mi^t 
be made, and alive to the necessity of resisting it* As the momento 
rolled by, however, without bringing anything of unusual interest under 
my observation, a sense of fatigue,^ of which 1 had hereto^ire been unr 
conscious, began to obtain the^^mastery over me ; my eyes would close 
from time to time in spite of strenuous exertions to the contrary; and, if I 
sat, it was no easy matter to 'abstain from assuming a still more luxurious 
attitude. Such a struggle rarely fails to in the defeat of him who 
embarks in it, and I confess that I proved' no e^eption to the general 
rule; I fell fast asleep, and awoke again only wnen the li*ght of day 
showed Colonel Macleod standing over me. 

You sent me two reports last night. Captain Hervey,’* said he. 
“ What do they mean ?” 

‘‘ You have only to look to your front, Sir,” answered I, “ and your 
question will be answered.*' 

Why, I have looked to the front,’* was the reply, ** yet can see 
nothing. What is the meaning of your reports 

1 jumped up, rubbed ray eyes, stared hard in*every direction, and 
sure enough there was nothing in view to bear me out in the statements 
which I bad sent in. No DJerms were there — nor Albanians — ^nor any 
of the formidable objects of which I had made mention ; and for a 
moment I began to think that I really had been dreaming. But Ibis 
delusion soon passed away. There bad come up from the river with the 
early dawn a fog so dense as to render every object at a stone’s throw 
distant from the spot where we stood invisible. I pointed it out to the 
Colonel, and begged him to have patience. 

** Patience !*’ cried he in an angry tone ; it is my firm belief that 
your own absurd phantasies have deceived you. I beg, so long as you 
remain on outpost duty, that you will take care to make yourself better 
acquainted with what is near you, and not send in reports of an enemy’s 
advance till you are certain that there really is an enemy’ within two 
miles of you.” 

I was nettled of course, but what could I say ? — Nothing and, happily 
for me, the elements soon spoke in a language far more eloquent than 
any which 1 could have employed? The pulonel was still besi^ me^ 
indeed his rebuke yet trembl^ on his lips — when ^th& sun appeared 
struggling with the mist, and rapidly dispelling it. It rolled away, and 
discovered to our astonished gaze first half-a*dozen Arabs on foot, 
liho appeared running towards hs. By«and«>hy n poup of horsemen 
emerged froyi the same screen, conspicuous among whom was a little 
tWji, mounted on a while charger, who wore an enormous red turban 
®]#h®„ad, richly ornamented pistols, and scimitar by Jiis aide, and a 
javclra in his hand, with winch he pointed to the right of our.pQStitoo« 
There followed him two or three mounted attendants, who carried aus* 
pend^ from their lances as many red horse^ils*. Then rose upon the 
morning air a confused sound of tom-toms and cymbals, and shortly 
alterwards. when the fog cleared off, the whole of the Vtzicr*s army 
8 ood before us. There they were in bUule array, la lie ajnounl^ per#» 
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haps, 6000 edmUitanfa, 2000 of which were Obva!ty;» S^jpderly 
they might* be, for the infantry were drawn up in nupieroua dmOhOd 
g^o^s, each of which, under its own cbi^f, was gathered round its 'Own 
banner, while the cavalry, in one solid mass, had a second irreguliiir 
line behind them. But for the splendour of effect— 'the magnificence of 
spectacle— the proud bearing of the individual cavaliers — and the^r of 
defiance which seemed to surround them — I have never, in any of 
tlie world, beheld anything at all approaching to it. When looked at 
with a soldier’s eye, I admit that the away then before us was not very 
formidable ; but the lover of the picturesque would have been charmed 
by it on account of the Very irregularities, which, tried upon military 
principle, served but to demonstrate the comparative feebleness of the 
display. *, • 

We gazed upon the spectacle before us with a degree of interest such 
as the peculiai^situation into which we were thrown was calculated to 
excite. On the one hand, the gorgeous dresses and glittering en^uip- 
ments of these half-bafbarians operated ])Owerfully upon the imagination 
—on tlic other, the recollection of our inability to cope eveif with them 
chilled U8. 1 speak, at least, for myself — for of Colonel Macleod’s 

feelings on the occasion I know nothing: but of one thing I am quite 
certain, that nobody could be aware of the distribution of our little corps, 
and see it on the eve*of a struggle, without being nervous as to the issue. 
That my account of what is to follow may be the better understood, it is 
necessary that I state both the exact amount of force which occupied the 
position of £li Hamct, and the order in which the commanding officer 
arranged it. m • 

From the lake of Edko to the Nile, a distance of perhaps two Eng«> 
lish miles, there js a range of low sand-hills, accessible everywhere to 
infantry, though, from the stebpness of the slope and inequality of the 
surface, tolerably well covered from the operations of cavalry. Thife 
latter description of force could, indeed, operate only at two points— 
namely, along the road of which I have elsewhere spoken, as penetrating 
through the village of £1 Hamet ; and by fording the lake a few hun« 
dred yards beyonfi the southern extremity of the ridge, where the water 
was extremely shallow. Now, as the whole position was covered in the 
rear by ^a canal, and the road in question commanded by a couple of 
ff-pounders, it is very obvious that, if properly manned, it deserved to be 
accountedfa good one. Two thousand British troops planted there, with 
an adequate artillery, and abundance* of ammunition, would have held it 
for ever againft fhur times their own number of Arabs. But Colonel 
Macleod’s entire corps consisted of only 7 50 infantry and four O-poui^ers^ 
end out of these 750 one-third were foreigifers. Now, I have no wish to 
undervalue the military qualities of De*Roll’s regiment— they were fine, 
gallant follows, and their commandant, Major Vogglsang, as brave aa 
inti own sword ; but they were not English — they had none of the stub- 
born power o^.endurainee which seenis peculiar to Englishmen-^amd their 
very i^oranee of the English language told against them. It was, 
tfaerefete, tlie height of m^ness to think', under any circumstances, 6( 
retiming, even Sir one ||pur, a line so extended, after the enem 3 r^i 
movements should have indicated a design on their part to attM^ 
^Unfortunately, however, 'Colonel Maeleod either did not feel this, <ir 
neveriesiayily a^^ehesied an attseKlill it occiMrted, for^kM^idungto 
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the ridgevis had'bedn 'neithef safety nor honour elsewhere, and 

the cdnsecj^uences were faHd.' 

At the moment when he aii,d I were watching together the advance 
of the Turkish *army, this little corps professed to occupy the line^'^of 
sand-hills from one extremity to the other. It was thus distributed i 
one ^dy of about 800 men was in position beside the river; the other, 
of wmcli Major Vogelsang was at the head, took post, with a couple of 
guns, beside the latter ; and a third, all that remained after these 600 
had been told off, held the village, observed the road, and supported the 
guns which enfiladed it. Thus there was an interval of something more 
than three-quarters of a ni'ile between the several detachments into 
which Colonel Macleod had divided his ctf^ps. But this was not all. 
That the communications might be kept u*p, eacJf division threw^ut to 
the right and left its smaller detachments, wliich planted themselves here 
and there along the surface of the hill, wherever to thtir or the com- 
mandant’s eyes the ascent might appear most practicable. It must be 
quite obvious to every military man that a position so held was at the 
mercy everywhere of the assailants. Two hundred resolute men would 
have been enough to break through wherever they might attack, save 
at the principal defences ; and a breach in the line, at any given point, 
would render the whole tintenable. 

Even to my inexperienced eye it was quite evident that there could be 
but one mode of defence. Not a moment was to be lost in concentrat- 
ing the several divisions, by an oblique movement to the rear, along the 
plain. To cover this movement the piquets must, of course, be left, 
with orders to delay the enemy as long as possible, and then, when 
resistance no longer availed, to retreat with all speed upon the main 
body. But Colonel Macleod did not see this : he se/^med, indeed, like 
one overtaken by some unexpected cala'hiity — or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, he appeared so thoroughly overwhelmed by the consciousness of 
the didiculfies that beset him, that the power of striving to counterwork 
them was taken away. He gazed long and silently on the Turkish 
posts, and then mounted his horse. 

** See, Sir,** cried T, their cavalry has^^separatefl. That body is 
evidently ordered off to cross the lake, and turn our flank ; those which 
remain will doubtless support the infantry in the attack on the village. 
What is to be done ? Shall I defend £1 Hamet 

“ Yes,” cried he, tumiKrg about, “ to the last man.*’ He plunged 
his spurs into his horse’s sides a« he spoke, and galloped to the rear. 

Now then began all those hurried, yet most ordcrl^ ndovements, with 
the nature and danger of which every soldier is familiar : the sentries 
were called in ; the piquets "formed into a little column, and marched 
hack at a quick step into the village, where, from right and left, as well 
as from my support, stragglers of every kind had assembled. ** Now, 
men,” cried I, ** your own safety, and the safety of others, is in your 
own hanfls. Up to the roofs of the houses — clap your knapsacks 
before you instead of sand-bafgs— -barricade the doors-— break more lobp- 
holes in tlie walls — and take care not to throw away a single fire — let 
every shot tell.” They hastened to obey fne with the coolness and 
coura^ which belonged to them, and in five minutes we were ready* 
By this time 1 had ascended to the roof of a house, and beheld the 
enemy advancing, ti]4 they arrived within exedlent range o( us. ** Give 
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me your musket said I to a man neaim* « have ^ ihet at 

Red Turban^any how ; and, when I fire^ bliua yoyi awdy hanaaK^etye^’ 
I had gone eo far as to cover my mail ; I was an uneFnng marksman 
at H moderate distance ; 1 am confident ttiat the sbotHiirouI^ have toldr-*- 
wRen my attention was drawn away by the voice of a serjeant firom 
below, who informed me that Colonel Maclcod desired to see nm, I 
hurried down, and found the Colonel op horseback in the street. ^ 

** You will evacuate the village without a moment’s delay,” exclaimed 
he. The guns are all limbered up and ready. Take them with yop^ 
— fall back half a mile or so into the plain — and there wait till J join 
you.” ' 

** Good God ! Sir,” replied h ” the thing is impossible. The enemy 
are clesc upon us, ait^} anyniitempt on our part to retrcsit now must 
be fatal.” 

“ You have«youi: orders, Sir,” leplicd he, and I expect that you 
will obey them.” 

There was no remonstrating, for he disappeared as he uttered these 
words. I was perfectly savage : indeed 1 believe that I skould have 
disobeyed Inin, let tlie consequences be what they might, had this been 
possible ; but it was not. 1 had returned to my station on the house-* 
top, maintaining a judicious silence m reierence to my instructions, when 
suddenly the troops Mn possession ol several cottages near began to 
escape out of them ” lie has ordered the letreat himself,” said I, 
“ and we too must obey it. How can it be done ?” 

Faix thin, yer honour,” replied Darby, who stood near, and, with his 
accustomed sell-posis^ssion, scr^upled not to take part m my \ery de-* 
liberations, ” Tm thinking the best way will be to fire a few rounds 
at tliat chap with the red night-cap, and then lave wig and ban-boxes 
behind, and give\hem leg-bad ” 

So be It,” exclaimed I. ” Tire away, boys 
The fire was given, with what eflect 1 cannot tell, farther than that it 
sent all the Tuiks scampering Caps and knapsacks were then left 
upon the paiapct , while we, leaping down, took to our heels, and soon 
)ompd the rest of* the det^nlimcut beyond the villige. The guns were 
with them.' Something like order was restored, and away we went at a 
long-trot into the heart of the*plaiD. 

Theie* 15 nothing connected with this unfortunate expedition which 
occasions* to me more surprise than that {hose at the head of afliairs 
should have paid such slight regaxd*to the sigps and warnings which 
were absolutely fdreed upon them. The night previous to this advance 
a party of the enemy’s force had thrown themselves across the lake, 
between the position of El Hamct and theporlion of the army engaged 
in the siege. Neither general Stewart nor Colonel Macleod could be 
Ignorant of this fact, for to the litter I leported it as soon as I arrived ; 
and the former received his information from a Second detachment, 
which the engmy was strong enough to intercejpt and drive back to Et 
R^chid. Upon what ground can we account for their disregard of it? 
To say that they might regard this party as a handful of stragglers or 
plundeiers, is to talk nonsense. Nothing could be gained by the irrup- 
tion of stragglers betweenTwo portions of an army. But a regular corps 
established in that interval would be able to accomplish great things, 
should Mobamed Ah have srtiously determmed»on an attack at El 
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Hamet My o\vii,«opinion is that General Stewart calculated on the 
maintenance of liis post by Colonel Macleod', till he himself should be 
able with bis entire army to8i]|ccour him. And had this been attempted 
judiciously the scheme might have answered. But Colonel M acleod, .at 
the very moment when every other resource had ceased to be attainalde^ 
gav^^pp the scheme as beyond his accomplishment. He determined to 
retreilt ; and the more to embarrass himself — the more to unfit his troops 
for resistance, he made his dispositions for this retrograde movement 
precisely as he ought not to haue made them. Let me explain Mohamed 
Ali*B plan, and the truth of the criticism will be demonstrated. 

When the detachment of liorsc, of which I have spoken as moving^ 
towards our right, was sent off from the mitin body, orders were given 
to the officer in command that he should fofu the bike, and take upb posi- 
tion in our rear, so as at once to threaten us on our own ground, and to 
vender our retreat from it eminently perilous. Simultaneously with the 
execution of that manoeuvre, a few liuudred men moved towards the river, 
in order to amuse Major Vogelsang and his people, and keep him from 
observing it fared with others. Meanwhile Mohamed made ready 
to force the village, against which all the weight of his column was 
directed ; and then proposed to fall in detail upon the wings, of which 
the destruction would be inevitable. It is of course impossible to say 
how far the plan would have succeeded, because much would depend 
upon the obstinacy of the defence at the village and round it. But the 
arrangements were worthy of all praise ; they were the very best which 
under the circumstances could have been made. How sad is the con- 
trast which our system of defence presents, eveiu«tliough‘ we shut our 
eyes to the negligence which drove us upon its adoption ! Instead of 
holding the village as the key of his position, and drawing in his de- 
tachments from the right and left; instead of desiring us to keep £1 
Hamet to the last man, in order that these detachments miglit have 
time to meet and form in our roar, Colonel Macleod commanded us» 
just as the firing began, to retreat, and so permitted his little army to 
be broken up into three detachments, against each of which, as it best 
suited his own convenience, it was competenVfor the Vizier to direct the 
whole weight of his multitudes. 

fFe made good our retreat in the order which has just been explained. 
We gave our fire from the house-top, we saw the Albanians throw 
themselves down among tlia bushes, Red Turban disappeared,^ and then 
we took to our heels. • It was literally devjl take the hindmost through 
the village; and even beyond there was no disposition to linger. But 
the necessity of keeping the ranks entire, and being prepared for resist- 
ance at any moment, was itbt slow in evincing itself. On came the 
Turkish horse like the rush of almighty river. They sprang over the 
embrasures in the road — ^they swept down, howling ferociously, inta 
the plain— ana then in front, in rear, and on either flank, they galloped 
here and there, waving their scimitars, and making every demonstration 
of an immediate attack. We preserved our order with great care, 
halting from time to time to unlimber one or both of the guns, but not 
firing ; for no sooner was the muzzle poin^^d towards them than the 
Arabs drew off, and we resumed our march again as steadily as before. 

We had not proceeded far along the plain, when a body of troops^, 
which we immediately recognised as a portion of De Roirs. Regiment, 
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was seen moving towards us from the left of thepofiatj[on* Whether 
Macleod had^sent orders for this retreat, while he himself proceeded to 
draw off the detachment on the right — of whether Major Vogelsang, 
observing that we had fallen back, concluded, of his own accord, that a 
general retrogression had been determined on, 1 do not know. 1 never' 
had an opportunity of inquiring into the facts of the case ; but this t^ch 
is certain, that he left one half of his people to cover the movement, and 
with the other half obliqued across tye plain so as to connect himself 
with us at a moment when the increase of numbers could not but be 
acceptable to both detachments. We formed square together, keeping 
our guns in the centre, and found that we Clustered in all about three 
hundred and seventy or eighth bayonets. 

WeiSad nothing nols to Jb except to wait quietly in oxir ranks till 
Colonel Macleod, with his division from the right, should arrive. We 
were threatened^perpetually, though no serious attack took place. But, 
if idle ourselves, it was manifest, from the heavy firing on both flanks of 
us, that our comrades were not so tenderly dealt with. Neither was it to 
us the least annoying part of the business, that, except from thc^ustained 
roar of cannon and musketry, there were no means of ascertaining how 
the conflict went; for the country round was one vast sea of sand, 
broken up, like the ocean in a stiff breeze, into frequent waves, yet in 
no single spot so far Elevated above the others as to give to him who 
might attain the summit of a mound, any commanding view over the 
rest. The firing, however, which had for a brief space prevailed with 
equal fury on the left as on the right, suddenly ceased in the former 
of these directions. Then came the enemy, both horse and foot, thunder* 
ing into the plain ; and our hearts told us — alas too truly— that Major 
Vogelsang’s reservp, after performing prodigies of valour, had died to a 
man under the scimitars of thei? assailants. 

The evidence of this disaster, which the fierce and rapid advance of 
the enemy afforded, affected us very deeply. Dismayed we certainly 
were not; on the contrary, 1 can answer for myself, that I never doubted 
as to our ultimate safety, because I saw that the men were steady and 
resolute ; and it wfls impossible to doubt that assistance would speedily 
reach us. On this, indeed, I calculated as a matter of course ; l^cause 
a tower, on which General Stewart always kept a sentry,, a sort of 
detached post of communication between his corps and the force at El 
Hamet, wtfs distinctly visible; and it was •just to conclude that he, 
being informed of our danger, would tiaRzard the very existence of him* 
self and his pedpld to bring us off. In like manner, knowing that 
Colonel Macleod’s division was very nearly as numerous as our own, 
and that it consisted of troops, than which fhere were none superior in 
the British Army, we all felt comparalively at ease concerning him. 
Vet I confess that my own wishes pointed to a march in his direbtion^ 
partly because it would be best to complete the junction, at all hazards, 
speedily ; and partly because, if we could once gain the lake, oiqp retreat 
to Alexi^ria was secured. But the orders which had been given to 
me were peremptory, and 1 did not care to disobey them. Fearing 
nothing, therefore, though^ot free from distrust— hoping tho best, 
yet not devoid of anxiety,— we kept our ground ; a compact square 
being formed about the guns, Und skirmishers lying out in advance of 
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its several facea^ to check the approach of weak parties, and give timely 
warning when stronger bodies might be about to charge. 

There was an incessant desultory fire in the direction of the 
lake, which from minute to minute became more close. We strained 
our eyes in the direction, and in about half an hour, throughout the 
whple of which had continued unmolested, clouds of dust and smoke 
became visible, and the battle rolled towards us. We looked eagerly, 
and beheld, in due time, a small a^d compact body of troops marching 
steadily across the desert, as iftit had been moving at a review. Clouds 
of Arabs were round it, — infantry on three sides, and horsemen on tlie 
fourth; to whose unceasing fusiiade the column paid no attention, 
except by levelling its guns from time to tdine, and by a single discharge 
driving the assailants to a distance. It would he impossible to c onceive 
any movement more beautiful or mere animating than this. “ All is 
right — all is right,” cried I, delighted; “ we shall maka good our 
junction after all, and Macleod, if he did err in the beginning, will 
redeem the blunder by the skill and energy with which he conducts tho 
retreat.’*^' Alas! I had calculated beyond my host. While I yet 
spoke our skirmishers came running in with loud cries, “ the cavalry 
are upon us;” and in a moment we, who had heretofore stood neutral, 
found ourselves in the thick of a fierce and desperate encounter. 

There is no task more invidious than that of him who is compelled, 
in the vindication of historical truth, Jto throw censure upon the conduct 
of others. Willingly would 1 be spared this, the most unpleasant part 
of my duty ; but I do not remember that any just account has yet been 
given of this affair even in the Gazette, and 1 43annot bring myself, in 
obedience to the whispers of a mistaken delicacy, to sanction so 
grievous an injustice. The affair of £1 Hamet, though eminently dis^ 
astrous, was the reverse of discreditable to those who took part in it. It 
was a contest between a few hundred men on the one side, and as many 
thousands on the other, which might have ended, and would have ended, 
gloriously for the British arms, had the General-in-Chief known how to 
take advantage of the emergency. Never let it be forgotten that, on 
the night of the 22nd, General Stewart, when endeavouring to make his 
way to his own rear^guard, was interrupted and driven back by a body 
of the enemy’s horse. As a soldier, ne ought to have felt that no 
trifling detachment would have had the hardihood to interpose itself be- 
tween two divisions of his army, had there not been support near at 
band. Moreover, hie own position was at, this very time one of imminent 
hazard. With not more than twelve hundred bayonets' he was carrying 
on the siege, as it was called, of £1 Tlaschid ; that is to say, he was 
manning a chain of trenched which extended for nearly two miles from the 
left bank of the Nile to the fort of $t. Julien and firing from batteries 
which were .here and there erected on that line, and worked with far 
mor^^of zeal than skill by detachments of seamen from the fleett Meant 
white' bis rear-guard was six good miles removed from him ; and he 
had received the most pz^lpable proof, that between him and it the 
communication was not open. How could any man so circumstanced 
lie down in peace, or trust even till the morrow for the accomplishment 
of arrangements, by any failure in which the safety of his entire army 
mi^ be compromised ? Observe, I do not say that the General went 
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quietly to bed ; he may have sat up and fretted sleep away for aught I 
know to the contrary ; but it is certain that till day-light on the 28rd 
he never thought of moving ; and when he^ did begin to think about it 
he {nade all his movements with such deliberation, l^at two full hours 
ere he began his march the unfortunate rear-guard was destroyed. 
What were the battering-guns, and the petty stores of ammunitions in 
comparison with the lives of five or six hundred men ? Yet, though 
the perilous situation in which we wegrc placed must have been known 
to him, he would not quit his lines till his guns had all been buried, his 
magazines blown up, and the other formalities usually attendant on the 
raising of a siege, gone through. The gi{ns, if left in the batteries, 
might have fallen in the hands of the Turks for a season ; but, had be 
joined uk in, time, a greah victd?‘y would have been gained, and the same 
evening would have seen us in possession, not only of our lost artillery, 
but of £1 Rasshid and St. Julien, and the enemy’s i^ores into the 
bargain. I assert this without scruple, because it is a fact that four 
hundred men stopped fhe whole of the Vizier’s army for nearly five 
hours, and so crippled it that General Stewart was enabISd to fall 
back upon Alexandria with comparatively little annoyance, and no loss 
whatever. But this is not all ; he waited, as if his object had been to 
bring out the garrison of El Rasebid in his rear ; and, to sum up the 
whole, took precisely the direction which he ought not to have taken, 
by marching on Lake Edko. How different the result would have been 
had he marched early in the day, with his whole force, on the village ! 

I have said that, just as our hopes of being speedily joined by Colonel 
Macleod’s division weroat the hi^iest, our own skirmishers came pour- 
ing in, with loud cries that the cavalry were advancing. Instantly the 
word was given--^“ Down front ranks, and be steady and instantly 
and nobly the order was obeyed. The first ranks knelt down ; those 
behind them stood, with shouldered arms, and there was silence as deep 
and unbroken as in the chamber of death. For myself, 1 will not pre- 
tend to say what my feelings were. I beheld three separate masses of 
cavalry, each equal, in point of numbers, to our little square, moving at 
a quick pace towaMs us — offe leading ; the other two, for a while, in 
the rear, and then edging off to the right and left, so as to threaten 
three sid^s at the same instant. On they all came, till they arrived 
within, perhaps, three hundred yards of us, when they suddenly pulled 
up, as if to1)reathe their horses ; then followed a scene of no ordinary 
interest, — when their commanders, either to encourage on their own 
people, or to sfirikb terror into us, rode forward over the intervening 
space, and, brandishing their javelins, or waving their swords about, ap 
proached, in many instances, within less than half pistol-shot of our 
bayonets. Several of them, top, more hardy than the rest, dischar^d 
both their pistols and carbines at us, while two or three ^rewjlheir javalhts 
with extraonlin^ry force and precision. But our fellows did not think 
it necessary to« let them have all the amusement to tbemsel^et* A 
dropj[)ing fire was given, under which one of*the boldest of these cava** 
liers fell ; and then both sides set to their work in real earnest. 
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NARRATIVE OF THE L\TE CARLfST EXPEDITION FROM THE 
PROVINCES. 

BY AN BX;*CAH1.XAT OFFXCBll. 

No. III. 

Earlt on the morning of theS4th, the Carlist army was formed in 
dcn^e columns near the village of Villar, in anxious expectation of 
battle. About ten o’clock intelligence was received that the enemy was 
advancing from Herrera ; at about eleven Don Carlos and his Court 
retired to Nogueras under a small escortj'and Moreno, the Chief of the 
Staffs proceeded to take up his position bn ground which he '^ad pre- 
viously minutely reconnoitred. A fertile and uneven valley stretches 
from Villar de los Navarros to Herrera, on the noi*i.h, betwixt two 
rugged ranges of liills, and is about four miles in length and three in 
width. It is the first of any extent between the barren mountains of 
Higher Krragon, and the wide, luxuriant plains of the “ Campo Cari- 
nena.’* Although the soil is in many parts rugged and broken, it is 
nowhere sufllciently so to impede the action of cavalry ; and the undu- 
lation of the ground renders it a favourable spot for the exercise of 
military ingenuity, by affording opportunities of concealing the move- 
ments of opposed masses. 

Burens, probably surprised at bearing nothing of Oraa, was said to 
have resolved at last to attack the Carlists single-handed, trusting to 
bis good fortune and the tardy co-operation of Iks superior. There was, 
however, still some hesitation in his conduct: his force, which consisted 
of somewhere above 7000 infantry and 500 cavalry^ was moved slowly 
forward in very broad columns along the eastern side of the valley, until 
some detachments of light cavalrx^ which he had pushed forward, disco- 
vered the Carlist battalions grouped amidst the deeper undulations of 
the ground in the very centre of the valley, in numbers about 6000 foot 
and 700 cavalry. Burens had now no choice but attacking us or retir- 
ing, and our superiority of cavalry would not have allowed him to hope 
for an unmolested retreat. He now marched his columns from the 
eastern to the western side of the valley, without any object that I could 
ever discover-’—unless, indeed, being ignorant of the ground on that 
side, he imagined that it would admit of his passing us, and'^that he had 
made up his mind to await for'tlle approach of Oraa on the bank of the 
stream Almonacid, before he attackea us, unless foitecTto fight. As Wc 
occupied, however, the centre of the valley, he soon found that he could 
not on this side, more easily than on the other, ascend it without per-, 
forming that perilous operation in warfare, a fiank march in presence of 
an enemy, v^ithii) a most dangerous proximity ; and be, therefore, lost 
no time in forming his troops in battle. The Carlist forces were dis- 
used ip a curved line, the right wing being where their centre would 
have been if Burens had fallen on his enemy by coming directly up the 
valley, and not, as it were, attacking them sideways. Tlie left wing 
rested on a hill in the vicinity of the village of Villar, much higher than 
any of the neighbouring undulations of the ground, although it appeared 
dwarfish when oontraem with the more gigantic children of the Sienas, 
by Vfbich the valloj was ineloAed. The right wing, whicji consisted of 
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the Arragonese division, commanded by Quilez, was protected by three 
4-pounder8 and 400 cavalry. The Castilian and Navarrese divisions 
(or rather sub-divisions, for it appears ridiculous to talk of ihe< divisions 
of an army of 8000 men), under Don Bascilio Garcia and Pablo Sanz, 
occupied the centre, with the 2nd Regiment of Navarrese Lancers, now 
reduced to 200 horse, and a battalion of Alavese and 100 cavalry were 
on the left. 

At about three o*clock p.m., the Queenites having established a baU 
tery of four pieces opposite the right *of the Carlist centre, commenced 
the attack. Both armies, as usual with Spaniards, were formed in 
column, and some heavy masses first moved arlowly and steadily forward 
against the right of the Carlis^s : clouds of skirmishers preceding them, 
Bupporte\^l by a body of ^JOO herse, gallantly advanced, and, driving those 
of the Carlisis before them, separated themselves too far, not only from 
the main body, hut from the protecting horsemen, who, wedged into a 
solid column, had just found room to nestle in a slight hollow, where 
they were somewhat protected from the shot, and still near enough to 
inspire their skirmishers with full confidence. At this momenb Colonel 
Thomas Reyna hastily* took the command of Manueiine*s squadron-^a 
corps which, although then reduced to 60 or 70 men, had been admira- 
bly chosen by this partizan chief, and for appearance, courage, and dis- 
cipline, was probably swperior to any in cither army — and dashing en 
fourrageur" through the intervals of the retiring troops, in an instant 
had cut off a great part of the enemy's astonished line of tirailleurs. 

The mass of horse immediately attempted to deploy to charge him, 
and at that moment t^e Carlist battery opened. As the Carlista 
had been possessed of no artillery since the passage of the Arga, 
the report of their cannon produced a startling effect on the Chris tinos, 
particularly as, under the convAtion that they were without any, they 
had advanced thus far ; .and such an effect had this unexpected salute, 
that the mass which was endeavouring to deploy was thrown into con- 
siderable confusion, and Reyna taking no notice of the isolated skir- 
mishers who were throwing down their arms around him, formed his 
men in the most beautiful manner in a single line, and boldly charging 
the two hundred horse, broke and scattered them to the winds, being 
only driven back by the heavy fire which' the front ranks of the column 
of infantry, on which they took refuge, now opened upon him ; he 
Aen hastily* retired with upwards of a hundred prisoners, whom the 
Carlist skirmishers had meanwhile re^idvanced tp. secure, and amidst 
the deafening cheors of the* army. This brilliant, if unimportant, 
achievement, which was performed in half the time it has taken to 
relate, before the fight had elsewhere begad, and within view of both 
tlie armies, had, I have always thoilght, a decided influence on 
the event of the combat.* Manueline, a celebrated guerrjlla chief of 
cavalry in the commencement of the war, and captain of the squadron, 
together with arfpther officer, was mortally wounded in the charge, and 
died a day or two afterwards. The infantry of Burens now advanced in 
masses, on the right and centre, and as. the columns rolled on, their 
B^rmishers gaining couragejAlrove back those of theCarlists until these 
last were reinforced, yirhich was repeatedly done, until at last their baU 
talions had some of them, five or six out of eight companies, engaged 
as skirmishers, so as, at last to form a iong, closecknd continuous but 
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elastic line, against whose deadly iire no column could make head. 
This, throughout tlie war, has been the seclret of the supeHority of the 
infantry of the provinces over that of the rest of Spain ; nothing Wouidt 
probably, have induced Spanish generals on either side, to fight in Kne $ 
but thus, unconsciously, the Carlists have long adopted the system, 'and 
in most of their actions with the Christinos, two-thirds of their force 
has been what they call in guerrilla,*^ and the column, in fact, became 
a mere reserve in no way engaged. When the broken ground has Dot 
admitted of the enemy’s cavalry Inrcaking through their army, or when 
their own cavalry was well able to keep it in check, the columns of the 
enemy rarely stood a chatice against them. In the present instance, 
neither on the right nor centre could^^^they make any impression, 
although various attempts, and repeateii tharg^ of the horse, ]|b'hich on 
both sides behaved exceedingly well, were made along the I hue ; in most 
instances, however, so ill combined with the movementji) of the infantry, 
that they led to no result, excepting the momentary dispersion of the 
vanquished, who immediately formed again under the protection of 
their infantry, with trifling loss, which is seldom sustained in the charge, 
but rather in the subsequent purstiit* On the left, however, the Alavese 
battalion and the hundred cavalry posted there, notwithstanding the 
favourable nature of the ground, from tlie feebleness of the force, were 
several times near giving in ; and I have no doubt that with a little 
more determination these positions (the occupation of which by the 
enemy would have led to the defeat of the Carlist army) might have 
been carried by Burens. The arrival of Villareal, and exertion of all 
the presence of mind and intrepidity v^hich he p^pasesses during the spact) 
of one hour, were requisite to maintain this post, which Sopeluna, who 
had been observing the road to Darsca with the Alavese division of 
2000 men, had long been momentarily*expected to* reinforce. What- 
ever his deficiencies may be as the General of an Army, or even of a 
large division, for a task of this kind, Villareal is eminently fitted, and 
certainly performed wonders, in keeping his ground until Sopeluna’s 
division debouched from behind the hill, which we have mentioned as 
being on the Carlists’ left, and decided the*fate of the day at the moment 
that Moreno was about to detach a reinforcement from Ins ‘centre.^ This 
was a signal for the simultaneous advance of the Carlist line, which; 
particularly on the right, had long felt its superiority. 

The second regiment of Navarre, headed by Colonel Martinet, and 
the whole of the car;tlry on tl»eVight, now charged that of the enemy 
opposed to them, about the same time that the right wing of the Chris- 
lino army gave way, without showing further fight, and was pursued by 
Villareal, who, with the 5th Alavese battalion, pressed close upon the 
fugitives, and drove them pell-mell upon tlje centre. The charge of 
Martinez w/ta successful, as far as utterly dispersing the cavalry, which 
alone kept the Navarrese and Castilian Brigades from advancing; but 
QuileZi at the head of his Arragonese cavalry, not only drove back the 
horse opposed to him, buttburst in amongst the masses of the Christino’s 
mfantry, which, endeavouring to form into squares, and executing the 
movement exceedingly ill, were, as undei^ all circumstances was to be 
expected, broken and scattered in every difectioni and began to throw 
down ^ir arms by whole companies. 

Qutlez was sbotrin the abdomen by a prisona, and fell, unhappily, a 
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victim to his humanity ; a quality so rare in Spaniards as to render this 
unfortunate requital of it in* the case of this gallant officer the more to 
be lamented/ Perceiving a knot of prisoners ill-treated by two or three 
of 1 m 8 GossaC cavalry (very different in pomt of discipline and appear^ 
anoe from those of Navarre), he advanced upon them, waving Ids drawn 
Ipord with a menacing gesture. One of the prisoners imagining that 
he was going to cut him down, and resolving to die game, snatched at 
a musket, which he fired at him with deadly effect r he did not, however, 
expire till t!ie succeeding day. 

The space of about ten minutes, from the time they first gave way, 
sufficed to complete the rout of the Christitfos. It is true that when 
their right wing gave way beSgrc the Carlist reserve, the fugitives from 
it carried terror and con^siorwinio the centre, wliose cavalry was driven 
back, ancl whose other supporting wing was broken almost at the same 
moment. Awa^e that they were in a country where, as in most parts 
of Spain, the Queen’s soldier, if isolated, finds but a cold reception frond 
the inhabitants, none thought of retreating into the Sierra, at. the foot 
of which they had been fighting until the enemy was absolute^ at their 
heels ; but ail dying down the valley made for the village of Herrera. 
So that those who fled from the right had to pass over the ground lately 
occupied by those on the left, and now in possession of the Carlists, 
who thus cut off two-thirds of the shattered force. 

Although, as 1 have said, the cavalry, particularly that which came 
from the provinces, had behaved exceedingly well during the day, when 
once the cheer of victory was raised, and they were Jet loose amongst 
the broken infantry, thqy became ^as irreclaimable, and as much dis*^ 
persed, as the infantry they were pursuing, whilst the greater part of 
that of the enemy made a rapid but orderly retreat, and to a certain 
extent protected life fiight of ^ome of the infantry who retired on 
Herrera. Burens fled with his caval/y, after remaining until in im- 
minent peril, and doing all that a brave man could, short of perishing 
on the field which had borne witness to the triumph of his enemy. 

Favoured by the approaching nightfall, the miserable remnant of 
Burens’ force effected its escape in the direction of Carinena, except- 
ing about three hundred of the rear, which had not liad time to defile 
through the villajge, when somd Arragonese horsemen spurred round 
to the other side, and contented themselves with cutting them off, 
leaving a mob of some fifteen hundred men io retire in peace through 
the darkness. It is true their horses vfeae so dead-beat that they could 
scarcely move a etep, having reached the spot after the pursuit of some 
of the infantry through a rocky wood at tlie foot of the Sierra, which 
seemed almost impassable to cavalry, and wlfiere many, in the ardour of 
the chase, had climbed so high, and into* such craggy places, that they 
could not. get their horses* down* again. The three hundred) cut off in 
the village defended, however, themselves till the arrival of a sufficient 
force ofinfantr/^ and then surrendered at discretion. Amongst them 
was the General of Brigade, Solano, second in command. * 

So complete was the defeat, that the remnant of Burens’ column kept 
entering Carinena and Saragossa for many hours, only by fives, and 
tens, and scores, and not hue corps of two hundred men together. 
Three pieces of artillery, thirty-three mule-loads of cartridges, lbs 
miUtBfy chest, 4500 muriietSi 150F horses, *and £400 prisoners, eadaslve 
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of 100 officers, amongst which the Colonel of the Regiment del .Principe, 
and 300 wounded, abandoned. Above three hundred oC the enemy 
hilled on the field ; but never since the commencement of the war did 
the Carlists seem animated by so humane a spirit : in fact, perhaps 
rarely under such circumstances, have any troops evinced similar for-* 
bearance : although heated by an action of some hours, and the 8uiferiBfl|| 
of a weary campaign, which had not been hitherto conducted in the 
same merciful spirit ; although after the final dispersion they might have 
slain some thousands of the enemy, literally not twenty lives, were sacri- 
ficed in the pursuit, and a udiversal good humour and hilarity seemed 
to have taken the place of^ all the evil passions which, unhappily, too 
often, after the battle gained, or city won, ^tand forth in all their hideous 
colouring. V . ^ 

We only witnessed one man endeavouring to take the life 6i a fugi- 
tive, and regret to state that he was an officer. He was, however, 
deprived of his sword by the Brigadier Cabanas, son ot the Minister of 
War, who, although in all the hurry of pursuit, turned back to give him 
a chivalrous reprimand. Much, of course, in these cases, always depends 
on the chiefs, and the example set by them ; and, fortunately, those who 
principally led the cavalry, Cabanas, Reyna, and Martinez, united all 
the humane, gentlemanlike feeling of educated men, with the impetuous 
bravery of youth. It would probably have been^just as easy to incite 
tlieir followers to a promiscuous slaughter. 

The loss of the Carlists amounted to 340 killed and wounded, of whom 
150 were in the brigade of Pablo Sanz. Fifteen officers were also killed 
or mortally wounded, among whom were Quilez, Manueline, Otaiza, 
Colonc of the Battalion of Guides, and nine^ cavalry officers. Sixty 
horses were also lost in the action. By midnight the whole army was 
quartered in Herrera, where it was joined next day by the King, who 
amused himself by creating Moreno a Captain-General, and distributing 
honours and rewards. It remained here, and at Villar de los Navarros, 
in the most complete inaction till the 29th, probably awaiting some 
movement on the part of Oraa, whose army, reinforced by that of 
Nogueras, now again amounted to ll,00Qp He did, not, however, find 
it prudent to attack the Carlists, especially as Daroca was a mo&t con- 
venient point from whence to watch, with all the advantage which 
his antagonists were far from sharing, of abundant provisions and com- 
fortable quarters. As he was also daily expecting Esparte^o, there was 
no earthly reason (or his falljng on an army flushed with victory, of 
which its chiefs seemed disposed to let inactivity wither all the fruits. 
1500 of the prisoners voluntarily enrolled themselves in the Carlist 
ranks : the rest were sent Ao the depOt at Cantaviga. 

On the SOtli of August, the approach of Espartero and intelligence 
from Cabrera induced Moreno to move southward to effect a junction 
with him, afid run the hazard of a decisive action in a country where the 
superiority of cavalry would be of little avail. On the 1st of September 
we reached Calamocha, j^spartero being within some leagues* march 
with 18,000 infantry and 2800 horse ; his infantry, however, in miser- 
able plight, whilst the Provincial Army, which was again recruited to 
10,000, was full of enthusiasm, and in excellent order. 

On the 3rd some skirmishing took place between the Carlist rear and 
the van of the ene^ny ; and in the evening the Royal Army reached 
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Orihuela, a v^rjr Bmail town, although an episcopal resideneei at the 
foot of a wi^e sierra, which you must triverse^ a few leagues to enter 
New Castille. Here we turned at bay, in more favourable and magnb* 
ficent positions than even any part of the ^basque provinces afford to an 
infhntry force, and awaited the attack of a more numerous but whoHy 
dispirited army, whose leader, we were well aware, was most unwillingly, 
and against his better judgment, forced to do battle by the opinion of 
the impatient democracy he served. By the Madrid mob he bad already 
been cried as a traitor, whilst ihsubjordination was gaining ground 
amongst his troops, and the late niurders'of a host of Generals* »io wed 
too well its fearful consequences* $ 

Moreno reconnoitred his pij^itions minutely, and prepared everything 
for the morrow, which ajji looked forward to with the most perfect con« 
fidence. The wild sierra, covered with impenetrable forests, was behind 
us, and on groqnd inaccessible to cavalry, which looked far over the 
barren plain in our front, we had taken up our position occupying all the 
passages through the mountains into New Castile. ^All circumstances 
would allow Esparterp to retire without lighting, and it was (squally im- 
possible to remain long opposite in an exhausted country, and he would 
therefore have been forced to attack us under all disadvantages. Towards 
nightfall, on a rising ground about two miles out in the plain, the 
enemy’s watchfires gradually blazed in a long beautiful line ; and the 
night being cold and misty, and our army bivouacing close to large 
forests of fir, hundreds of immense roaring bonfires illumined our encamp- 
ment, and it was not till late that the busy hum, the sound of the guitar, 
the shrill neighing of Uie piqueted horses^ and the intenseness of the 
blaze gradually subsided and diminished. 


TO THOSE AT SEA. 

High let the goblet now be crown’d, 

Anjd by the brave, the firm, the true, 

Let it from every lip go round 
To those whom Ijst we bade adieu. 

Hark I the wind roars, the billows rise, 

Perchance for shelter now they flee ; 

Here, brethren, drink to fairer skies 
And smoother waves tc^bose at 

How many noble hearts that beat 
Around this board, ere morn njay have 
The billow for their winding-sheet. 

The weed pr corql for their grave. 

Then to their safety fill again, 

High cause to toast their good have wef 
Here’s to the riders of the main, 

The ocean kings, the far at seg. _ ^ 

S. R. JacKsoir. 
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A RAMBLB IN PERSIA; 

OOMPBIfllNO AN ETLCVJiaiON FROlf TEHRAN TO TBS RpCB OF THE ASSASSINS. 

Thg Persian summer had just commenced when we, a party of f6ur, 
proposed to take an excursion across the mountains of Elboorz, and 
change, for a brief time, the arid plains and barren mountains of Irak, 
for the forests and swamps of MilsenderAn, and revive our recollections 
of home by a glimpse at that miniature sea, the Caspian. 

On the evening of the 20th,, May we marched out of the 'dusky mud 
walls of Tehran, and, proceeding ten miles towards the N.W., over a 
stony plain, reached the vik'age of Kend, which is situated close under 
the range of Elboorz. This place is of .<onie extent and considerable 
affluence, for here, during the heat and unli^.althiness of a Tehr&n 
summer, many of the inhabitants of that city reside. Abundance of 
excellent fruit is produced in the gardens in which Kend. is buried ; and 
among the rocks of the adjacent mountains wild goats and wild sheep 
abound. .The latching Fetteh Ali Shah, who was a keen sportsman, 
built her^ a hunting-seat, that he might indujge his taste for the 
fatiguing chase of these animals, which rarely quit their almost inac- 
cessible haunts. His admiration for the female sex being equal to his 
passion for hunting, this, like every similar edifice which he built, con- 
tained accommodations for the large retinue of Women which always 
accompanied him. 

Next morning we marched, in a westerly direction, eighteen miles, 
to the small village of Soolemfineeah, or Kerej, situated one mile from 
Elboorz, close to a wide stream of t\\e latter r^me, which rises in the 
above mountains, and is lost in the Keveer, or salt desert, soutli of 
Teherfin. The late king built a large palace herc^ and made it his 
halting-place in his annual excursions td SooltAneeah, where he used to 
muster and exercise his troops. palace is remarkable for nothing 

excepting a large picture, which occupies one side of the principal 
room, containing full-size portraits of Agha Moohemnied Khan Kfijftr, 
tlie founder of the present dynasty, and of the chiefs of his tribe, who 
raised him to the throne. He, with a countenance full of grim ferocity, 
is placed on a throne, while his chie/s, accoutred in coats Of mail,' with 
steel caps, and dressed in their high Tartar boots, are seated on chairs 
around him. The painting is said to be an excellent likeness^ but the 
expression of the face is most unpleasing, or even painful, and prepares 
the beholder for the recital of tlie crueltjps which he perpetrated. Yet 
a vigorous tyrant like Aglm Moohemmed Khan is the sovereign that 
bestows happiness on a nation similar to Persia, for it is only a few, 
such as the nobility about 'ibe court, and the offlcials of high rank, who 
feel the effect of his tyranny and caprice, whij^e the mass of the people, 
secure in ob^curit^, know him chiefly as the preserver of tranquillity, 
and the punisher of oppression, which Agha Moohemmed Khan de- 
tested others, though he loved it so much himself. ! His memory is 
venerated to this day as the protector of the peasant, and the scourge 
of the robbers and plunderers who infested the highways, whom he was 
inexorable in punishing. The Persians of^en tell an anecdote illustra- 
tive of this point in his character. Travelling on one occasion, he 
separated from his train, and, advancing towards a peasant, who was 
driving an ass loaded with fruit to roafdet, he ordered him, in the usual 
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fashion of a Persian soldier, to give him a handful. The peasant 
refused to comply with the* demand, upon which the king, stooping 
down from his horse, endeavoured to seize a portion of the fruit. This 
was cesisted by the peasant, who brandishecT his cudgel and exclaimed,-^ 
" Oh, man, whose father, is a dog I is Agha Mouhemmed Khan dead* 
that you dare to plunder me ? By the head of the King, if Agha Moo- 
hemmed Kimn is alive, you shall be blown from a mortar to-morrow f* 
The sequel may be imagined ; the king was highly pleased, and, dis* 
covering himself, gave the peasant a present. 

There is another anecdote which puts* his character in a different 
light, and which I may as well relate:—^ certain district having 
revolted, Agha Mooliemmed Khan ordered nia Minister, Mirza Sliefee^ 
to puli out some dozenad|jf ey& of the inhabitants, and bring them to 
his presence; Tlie mode of operation is not very refined. The sufferer 
is thrown on his^back,.and a carpet-spreader, soldier, or any other per- 
son equally inexpert, gets on his breast, and with his knife or dagger 
scoops out the eyes from the sockets. The Minister placed the eyes on 
a tray, and conveyed them to the King. Agha Mooliemm^ Khan, 
after gazing at the gliastly sight, drew his dagger, and commenced 
counting tlie eyes, separating tliem with the point. He scowled at his 
Minister, and said,— “ By the One Great God, Mirza Shefee, by the One 
Great God, if there be asi eye wanting yours shall make up the number !** 
On the 21st we left Sorlemftnecah at sunrise, and, quitting the high- 
road which leads to Casveen and Tabreez, we struck off to the N.W., 
having Elboorz on gur right, at distances varying from three to five 
miles. We marched fourteen miles to the small village of Koordan, 
where we halted to brealcTast and allow the heat of the day to pass. In 
he evening we resumed our journey, and reached a large village, called 
Pooshend, seven miies farther on, surrounded by fine gardens. Our road 
lay through a flat country, sprinkled with some villages ; and a number of 
the eartlien hillocks which are spread oter the plain between Tebrfin and 
Casveen were visible. These 'mounds are about thirty or forty feet in 
height, and I have heard it surmised that anciently they were employed as 
a sort of telegraph ;,it seems, lipwever, more rational to suppose that they 
were fbrtific^ villages^ for the plains on the right bank of the Tigris* in 
Mesopotamia, are covered with •moYinds of the same description, the 
greater part of whicli, like those I have alluded to, are in ruins, without 
any habifatipns, while others have villages at (heir base, with dwellings 
and a parapet at the top. • « ^ , 

On the 22nd v»e Fooshefid at dawn, at which time the thermo- 
meter was only 61^ and entered immediately the Elboorz range, by a 
defile which soon changed into a fatiguing ascent of several miles, after 
surmounting which we commenced descimding another long defile into 
tlie very riigged district of T^ikftn, which is about thirty miles in length 
and ten in breadth. It is bounded on the south by the rtfnge we had 
just crossed, an^on the north by still more lofty mountains, but in spite 
of these unfavourable features it contains a^great number of villages, 
with considerable cultivation, being fertilised by the Shahrood river, 
which rises at its eastern exjjjremity, and falls into the Kiziloran river. 
The district is in charge of gentleman named Mirza Mebbee Khan, 
who was an intimate acquaintance of all our party, aai through whose 

2 12 
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hospitable anticipation we were received with a hearty welconie at the 
village of Fooshendek. A comfortable room, well carpeted, was pre* 
pared for our reception, while an ample breakfast, in the usual Persian 
style of that season of the year, cheese, curds, honey, cream, eggsy and 
fruit, was prepared immediately on our arrival. The change of climate 
from Tehran was indicated by the thermometer, which now marked 
only 70® at noon, while no doubt our companions at that city were pant- 
ing at 85° It is the great luxury of Persia that one is generally able to 
make choice of a climate. TehrUn is in summer one of the most un- 
healthy and disagreeable spots in the world, but a few hours* ride con- 
veys one to the elevated ai\d healthy valleys which are stretched near the 
foot of the mountain of Defnavend, y 
After breakfast we remounted and descended to the banks of the 
Shahrood, which we found to be a wide noisy torrent : we travelled down 
the stream through a well-cultivated hilly country, an^d arrived late in 
the evening at the village of Meer, near the Shahrood, having ridden 
that day about twenty-four miles. i. 

It haSt^ong been a project of the Persian government to convey the 
Shahrood into the plain of Casvecn, where the sefil is of the best quality, 
but is rendered unproductive from the want of water. The great dif- 
ficulty was to induce the river to flow over the Elboorz, and this no one 
has succeeded in accomplishing. ^ 

Meer is a sanctuary ; any person taking refuge from the pursuit of 
the government is in safety so long as he remains at this village. Tliis 
privilege, so salutary in a despotic country, where oppression is the pre- 
vailing crime, is derived from the residence of a considerable number of 
Syeds, or descendants of Mooliemme'd, who possess a large portion of 
the land attached to the village. We were perfectly well received by 
these people, and I have often found S^'^eds, who happened not to be 
Moollalis, or merchants, to be among the most liberal of their fliith. 
The assumption of sanctity by*^the merchants is strjinge enough, for 
their real claims are small. During a visit their lips are seen constantly 
in silent motion mumbling a prayer during the pauses of conversation, 
and they are said to destroy the tea-cups put of whifjli Europeans have 
been drinking ; yet with all this holiness they are notorious breakers of 
the law, by taking interest, which is scKstrictly forbidden in the Koran. 
An English merchant told me that once, when seated in his room, 
a Persian merchant rushed into the apartment, and, throwing a tea- 
cup on the table, said^ — Thpre, take it for the love of the Prophet : 
thank God I am rid' of it He then explained tlut, some months 
previously, happening to be present when a quantity of china had 
arrived from England, be* was seized with an irresistible impulse to 
purloin some portion of it, andj watching an opportunity, had conveyed 
a tea-cup under his cloak, ever since which 'time he had had neither 
sleep nor peUce of mind, and that he had come to make restitution in 
the hope of obtaining both. This man was worth 12,000t 

On tSie 23rd we left ]\(eer at 10 a*m., and found the weather so 
agreeable that we travelled throughout the day without inconvenience ; 
but 80 ^ bad was the road that we did no| accomplish more than ten 
miles in eight hours. The general direction was west and north-west; 
unmediately after quitting Meer we descended to the bank of the rlvex 
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Shahrood by a fearfully bad road, which occasionally was not more than 
a few inches in breadth, and' sloping, moreover, with a deep precipice on 
the outer-hand. Prudence and nervousness rendered it necessary to dis- 
modVit ; but our horses, though accustomed only to the plains, travelled 
witn perfect unconcern and safety. We then proceeded two miles on the 
bank of the river, and reached the foot of a higli pass called Dooderr^Ln, 
which we looked at despondingly when we found that it formed part of 
our road. The ascent was so cxhausljing to the horses that we found it 
necessary to rast them every twenty yards, and at length we were com- 
pelled to dismount, and, taking them by the tail, made them pull us up 
the mountain. We were fortunate enougli/to find abundance of the 
rhubarb plant growing on its lidc, which both assuaged thirst and dkni« 
nished fatigue by its agjrcealfle acid. Our course was about N.W,, 
while the river flowed to the west. 

At about the end of the 8th mile from Meer, thoroughly exhausted, 
we reached the top of the pass Dooderr^n, and were now in the district 
of Alamoot, From thi^spot, which is said to be only six fersekbs from 
Casveen, we had an e^^tensive view, on the south, of the plain^n which 
we had travelled before ascending the mountains : to the west lay the 
mountain district of Poodbar, where, as well as in Alamoot, the assas- 
sins had several forts ; the Shahrood flowed through this district, to the 
north of which were hp^gh snowy mountains separating it from GeelStn. 
Two miles further on brought us to the miserable village of Yerek, 
where the people were in such poverty that we could scarcely procure 
any food to purchase. At Telir^n the fruit was now beginning to 
ripen, but this spot is sr\ elevated ^liat the trees were still in blossom ; 
the fruit, however, does not ripen, either from bad culture, or the cold- 
ness of the temperature. 

On the 24th of I&ay we np.rChed ten miles to the village of G&zerk- 
hanee. We commenced by an ascent i^f two miles over the Pichakooh 
range, and then, after passing several villages and travelling iu the 
general direction of north, we reached, at the seventh mile, the river 
Sliahrood of Alamoot, wliich rises in the eastern extremity of that dis- 
trict in^the mountam of Seealiln. It is a rapid torrent 15 yards wide, 
and falls into the Shahrood of jaiikS-n. Three miles farther on 
brought us to the village of Gizefkbanec, from whence, or rather shortly 
before reaching it, we beheld the eagle’s nest — the rock of Alamoot. 
The inhabitants received us with civility, and told us that they had not 
been visited by more than two JJuropeans^ one of ^vliom we knew to be 
an Englishman, inch the other a Russian, or rather a Pole. It being 
now late, we deferred our visit to the castle until morning. 

Next day we proceeded two miles up a gradual ascent, and stood 
at the foot of the rock, p short distance from which flowed a smalt 
stream. -It stands by itself nearly at the top of the accent, three 
miles distant from a high range of mountains ndw covered with 
snow, separating it from Geel^n. Six hundred yards from thp*roek 
there is a mound higher than it, by which* it is overlooked ; but in 
the days in which Alamoot was used as a fortress, this was a small 
disadvantage. The rock is a.perfectly bare ridge 300 yards in length, 
from east to west, and very narrow at the top. The height on the 
north, south, and ea^t sides was about 200 feet and 100 feet on the 
west ; the whole, excepting on Mie north, where there was a bank of 
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earth which reached a considerdble distant tip thh rock, exceedingly 
Bteep, nearly perpendicular, riving it bo complete an appearance of 
strength, as apparently to ren&r its capture inapossible, at a period When 
artillery was unknown. In the vicinity of the rock all is desolation^' and 
barrenness ; not a single habitation disturbs the melancholy solitude of 
the scene; where the eagle and the lizard are now the sole tenants. We 
commenced the ascent by a path which wound round the mound on the 
tioHh side of the rock. Wc had reached a considerable height without 
any difficulty, and were withm a short distance of the top, when we 
were suddenly brought to a full pause by the disappearance of the path 
and the sight of a dangei:^;)us spot which it was necessary we should 
cross. It was some ten yards in length,, the path, or rather track, about 
2 indies in breadth, and formed of slippery grrVel. On the ri^ht was a 
sloping rock, so smooth that it could not be grasped ; dn the left a 
straight fall of 140 or 150 feet. It was quite clear tbai dipping and dying 
were here equivalent words. S — t took the lead; aVid crossed, with the 
aid of the guides. One of the latter persuaaed me to mount on his 
back, anG, though it probably was the safest, it, certainly was a most 
alarming method. 1 never felt more uncomfortable sensations than 
when I perceived myself hanging over the precipice, while the guide 
slowly picked his steps with a care, which to me seemed trepidation ; nor 
could 1, without great difficulty, in spite of his exhortations, refrain from 
girasping at the rock. We .ill crossed in safety ; at our return no per* 
suasions of the guides could induce me to renew the experiment. At 
the top, excepting a fine and extensive view of the mountain, there was 
little to behold. The breadth of t)ie rock did not exceed 20 feet to 
25 feet. The remains of a few bastions and of a wall encircling the 
rock are to be traced ; there are also several other low walls formed of 
lime and uncut stones, which appear td* have belonged to apartments. 
There were also three reservoirs, ^apparently intended for water. In the 
sides of the rock near the top there were several large holes, wliich were 
probably store-rooms for provisions, or they might have been the wine 
and honey cellars into which Von Hammer describes the Moguls to have 
fallen and been drowned when Alamooi was captured by Hoolkkoo 
Khan. The rbek is divided into two parts at the top, on^ higher than 
the other ; at the lower, which we entered first on our ascent^ there is a 
small tunnel or arch cut through the solid rock, the object, of which 
was to us unaccountable^ because it was at nearly the highest pkrt of 
the lower portion of the rock. ''The southern front is the highest and 
steepest side, and commands also the finest prospect. Of which the view 
h very grand. Here, we fancied, might be the small apartment from 
which for thirty-five years ^Hessen Sebftli moved only on two occasions, 
and here might be the s^t from which delinquents were hurled, end 
from which^the Fed wee, the devoted novices, precipitated thetnselves at 
a signal from their mountain chief, in evidence of their faith, obedietfee^ 
and devotion. 

S ffs, then, was all that remained of the eagle's nest, and of the won* 
1 dominion wliich was established by the mighty mind of one man. 
On the Spot from winch we gazed were planned schemes of blood, 
which were to be executed with unerring certainty in Egypt and Syria, 
Persia and Asia Minor; murder was hatched, and here the asSwsin 
kharpexied his dagger with the a8sutat.ee that he was executing a diWna 
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domiQaodf and that eternal blUs, awaited the performance of the crimOf 
should he perish in the perpetration. The mandates of slaughter isahed 
at Alamoot! were obeyed from the Oxus to the Mediterraneait, and 
mojaarchs trembled at the name of the Shekhool Jebel. Soolt&n Senjar^ 
ode of the last of the great Seljookees, prepared an army to extirpate 
^is pestilent sect In his tent, close to his bed-side, a dagger buried 
in the ground to the hilt was found, bearing this inscription on a scroll. 

Sooltkn Senjar, the arm that buried this dagger in the earth might 
have thrust i\ into thy bo&om-*-bewdre 1’^ 

There being not much to excite curiosity, our stay on the rock was 
not very protracted, besides which we felt an unpleasant restlessness to 
place ourselves at the other ijde of the baa part of the road. 

. In the vicinity of tke rock there were no ruins or mounds to £note 
the site'of the city which Von Hammer describes to have existed there, 
and which tin^ opulence of Alamuot was so certain to produce. The 
ignorance of our guides and of the villagers on the subject of Alamoot 
was complete ; excepting what they had learned from Europeans, they 
possessed no information regarding the occupants of the rocW Not far 
from the castle there* was a burial-ground, where we. with the hope of 
finding some inscriptions, persuaded them to dig. uffSer the impression 
that the graves were not those of Mahommedans. We were unsuccess- 
ful in our search, but the villagers discovered, with much disgust, that 
they had been defiling the graves of Mussulmans, as they believed them 
to be. in consequence of the feet of the bodies being (firected towards 
Mecca ; the likelihood of which circumstance had escaped our recollec- 
tion. for, though the Assassins were, in reality, of no religion, they com- 
plied with all the external observances of Islamism. 

The adherents to the precepts of Hessen Sebfih. once so numerous, 
are now few and scattered. In Persia their number is very limited. The 
most numerous division is said to be collected in India, particularly at 
Indore and Ougein, where, under tffe name of Bohrehs. they perhaps 
retain a portion of the faith of their founder, though they profess to be 
Maliommedans. They avoid intercourse with the other believers in 
tlmt faith, and thpir marriages are restricted to their own tribe : instead, 

. however, of aiming to perpetuate the sanguinary doctrines, or at least 
practice, of their founder, they deVote themselves to the peaceful occu- 
pations of commerce, and live in seclusion. 

Id Fer^a, according to popular belief, aqd his own assertions, there 
^till iwmains a descendant of the swcgessor of^^essen Sebfih, who is 
recognised in dth^ capacity * by the Bohrehs, as their religious chief ; 
his name is Agha.Khan : within the last year he has revolted from the 
Shah. and. like his great progenitor, hae •established himself in a hill 
fort, called Bamm. in the province of«Kerman. He has hitherto re- 
sii^ted the efforts which *have 'been made to subdue him. the contribu- 
tions of his adherents in India enabling, him to maintaiif a small body 
of troops, whiqh are employed in committing depredations on thjH neigh- 
bouring country. His career is likely to Jbe short, bis folldWers not 
h^ing bouQd to him by any religious tie. and the hope of plunder being 
ihe.ofriy motive by which t|^y are actuated in their adherence to Kinii 
Persia has from very inmute ages been the theatre of strange and 
isottravagant Religious or philosophical systems, and so lately even as 
Jisst yesr^ n priest announced himself as the pen^pu delegated by God 
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to be the precursor of Imam Mehdee, the last Imam, who vanished 
some hundreds of years ago, and wlio is to reappear on eartji. 

In the sixth century, before the era of Moohemmed, a Persian named 
Mesdek introduced his system, which obtained great prevalence 
tiiroughout Persia* The chief tenets were universal liberty and equal- 
ity, the indifference of human actions, and the community of property 
and of women. Strangely enough, his opinions were adopted by tlie 
monarch of Persia, Kob&d, whose son, Nowsheerw&n the Just, slew the 
philosopher, and repressed the diffusion of his system, thouph With some 
difficulty. 

In the ninth century, Babqk e Khoorrcmmee introduced his doctrines, 
which resembled those of Meldek. They gtidured for twenty years, and 
caused so much disorder and bloodshed, ithat ^^ne million of nren are 
supposed to have perished by the sword in that time. 

About the same time the sect of the Karmathians was, established by 
Ahmed of Kufa, a convert of Abdoolla Maimun of Ahwaz, whose tenets 
conformed with those of Mesdek. These Kaimathians were called 
IsmaeleeStVrom their belief that Imam Ismael (not the son of Abraham), 
the sixth Imam, was the last, which is denied by orthodox Mussul- 
mans. Externallf,* this sect conformed to the Mohamedan faith ; their 
doctrine was secret, and revealed by degrees ; the last point and essence 
of the whole was to believe nothing, and to dare everything that was 
ordered by the Grand Master. 

Hessen Seb&li, the founder of the Assassins, became a proselyte to 
this system. He was born at Re near TehiStn, and lived at the time 
that the ^eat Seljookee sovereign. Alp Arselan, was ruler of Persia. 
His inordinate ambition, which was slipported oy the highest class of 
talent, having caused his flight from Persia, he proceeded to Egypt, 
where the Isinaelee doctrines prevailed, «and subsequently returned to 
Persia to diffuse his opinions. 

His preaching having been attended with success, in the year 1090 
he was able to seize the rock ancLcastle of Alanioot, which Von Hammer^ 
the Orientalist, says, signifies the Vulture's Nest^ and which had been 
built two centuries and a half before. He^e he dug 4vells and canals, 
and planted fruit-trees, not a trace of which now remains^. He* and 
every succeeding Grand Master was 'called Shekli el jebel, which in 
Arabic signifies either the Chief or the Old Man of the mountain. The 
power of the order gradualjy extended to Syria, where, and throughout 
Persia, the principal hill forts taken possession of. Poison and 
the dagger were now Brought into requisition, and., used relentlessly* 
People of all classes, who were supposed to be opposed to the order, 
suffered death at the decree of the Grand Master, against whose man- 
dates neither rank, obscurity, nor distance w;ere a defence. The bloody 
sovereignty of Hessen lasted thirty-flve years, his own life having been 
prolonged to near ene hundred. It is related that during the foregoiitg 
period ue quittedhisapartmentatAlamoot only twice for §tfew momenta • 
to walk bn the terrace of l^is castle. One of the closing acts of hia < 
career was the slaughter of his son for a breach of the rules of the brder. 
I'he sovereignty did not descend to his o^pring. His successor was 
one of his most devoted followers, n^nedKiaBuzirgomid, in whose 
family it continued until the overthrow of the order^ about the middle of 
tlie thirteenth ceQtur][» by HoolAkoo Kkjtn, the grandson of Chengee^ 
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Kli&R) by whom the castle of Alamoot was captured, and vrfaadeetroyed 
the records o/ the order, with all the theological and philosophical worte 
contained in the library. An affinity has been ascribed to the Assasaina 
andfTcmplars, from the alliances which often subsisted between the two* 
orders during the crusades, from the supposed inculcation of atheistical 
doctrines by both, and from the resemblance of their dress. The’ 
Templar was clad in white garments with red crosses ; the Assassin was 
arrayed in white robes with red turbans and girdles. The insdtutions 
of Hessen* l^&h and of Hugo de Payens preserved a resemblance in 
their extinction, both having been extirpated by the sword. 

On the 26th we left Gazer Kiianee, and. retraced our steps to the 
Shahrood, up the right bank*pf which we j^oceeded nearly east o^r a 
tolerably good road clo^e to^thc river, which flowed through a vmley 
two or tfired miles in breadth. AVatcr boiled here at 204®, indicating & 
height of 4000 |eet.- This day's march afforded us the prospect of the 
most agreeable scenery we had yet seen. High mountains lay on 
every side, among which the peaks of Selembar and Elboorz, at the ' 
eastern extremity of the valley of the Shahrood of Alamoot, «were con* 
spicuous. This last name is applied, as is well known, to the entire 
range, and here it is also used to designate a particulSf mountain. The 
banks of the river, throughout the greatest part of this day’s journey, 
were covered with cultivation still perfectly green, and among the corn* 
fields abundance of fruit-trees were interspersed. Pleasing as was this ‘ 
view to the traveller, to the husbandman it aflbrded no cheering antici- 
pations. The peasants with whom we conversed complained that, from 
the poverty of the soil, j^he crops Were most scanty, and that the same 
cause prevented the fruit from teaching any perfection. We break** 
fasted under some fine walnut-trees close to the stream, which rushed 
by with a loud noile. The ready hospitality and civility of the Persian 
peasant usually secure a comfortable meal on these occasions; for 
though he, of course, exiiects remuneration, yet he is easily satisfied in 
general, and there is no denying that, witli all his vices, and they form a 
heavy catalogue, tlie Persian has an enjoyment in exhibiting the virtue^ 
barbarous though it be, of hospitality. 

Fof a small party, the mode of travelling in Persia is extremely 
agreeable during spring and autumn, at which time the weather is de- 
lightful. 'The exercise is sufficient to produce an agreeable degree of 
fatigue, 'and the constant change of scene creates a portion of the excite-^ 
ment and independence which form eham of t^e roaming life of the 
wandering tribes. •The security of travelling in Persia, to Europeans 
at least, is remarkable ; for though it is customary to carry arms, and 
perhaps judicious to display them, I am strongly disposed to assent to 
the opinion of Sir J. Malcolm, that the best weapon in Persia is an 
unloaded, pistol. ^ ’ 

After travelling twelve miles in the evening, we Kach^ the village 
of Oermerood, ^tuated at tlie end of the valley opposite to the mountain 
of £lk}Orz, which lay to the south within «a short distance. "To the 
north the village is almost overhung by a range of high rocky moun*^ 
tains, from which gushed a cascade, and which seemed to threaten 
the village with destruction. This event was near happening 
years ago, when an earthquake brought down a portion of the mountain^ ‘ 
which destroyed apart of the viUa^. We beheld pass by which 
were to crosef in the morning into the district of Toonek&b&n, and whiGl)» 
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by its farmidable appearance, told us to prepare f(»ren uduous task* It 
certainly proved excessively bad, yet did not 'equal the alarming descrip* 
tions of the villagers, who terrified our muleteer with accounts of the 
danger which his property was to undergo. • 

Hitherto we had been travelling in the province of Irak, but aiPi^r 
crossing the pass of Germerood the province of Mfizenderfin is con- 
sidered to be entered. Mfiz is said to signify a mountain in Pehlevee, 
and enderftn in Persia implies inside ; therefore the word implies inside 
the mountains. The Persians are," however, rather addicted-to fanciful 
derivations. Gtlan they derive from gil, mud, in consequence of the 
marshy nature of that province. 

Q'' the 27th, after iiiring number of t^ce villagers to aid in carrying 
the baggage up the steepest part, a task ihwas^Aaid the mules would be 
unable to accomplish loaded, we left Germerood, and very soon after 
connnenced mounting the pass, which proved to be one of the worst 1 
have ever ascended, at least in Persia. It was of great length, seven 
miles, according to our estimation, and exceedingly steep. Though we 
crossed w^;hout any accident^ there was some degree of danger in the 
ascent. The soil^was composed of a very fine dusty clay, over which 
was spread a large quantity of stones and rocks of all sizes, which had 
been chiefly brought down from above by the earthquake. These 
stones, having no hold on the loose soil, were very liable to roll down 
from above, particularly when pushed by the exertions of the horses 
and mules in ascending. Those who were in front had nothing to fear, 
but their successors were obliged to watch carefully and avoid the 
descending stones, which could only be done by sheltering oneself 
behind a rock, and waiting patiently Until those in front had passed out 
of the direct line. It brought to my mind forcibly a scene I , had 
witnessed in the Himalaya. VVe were ascending a very steep rock, the 
face of which was covered with fifty or sixty servants and porters. A 
large piece of rock, detached either by the melting of snow or the tread- 
ing of a deer, suddenly came tumbling down. \Ve could see the frag- 
ments into which it was immediately broken bounding along, and we all 
instinctively threw ourselves on our faces, excepting one unfortunate 
servant from the plains, who, losing his presence of mind, continued 
standing and gazing above. He was struck on the head, and precipi- 
tated over the rock about fifty feet, and died soon after. At the summit 
of the pass we found snow of great depth, and a quantity of.oyster and 
cockle shells. Dr. Gerard, who afccompanied Busies tp Bokhara, found 
shells in the Himalaya at the height of 1^,000 feet.. We descended by 
a road a few inches jn width, which overhung precipices several hundred 
feet in depth. Haqjl had 00 reconciled us to this, that we seldom took 
the trouble of dismounting from our horses. The .fact is, when one is 
much fatigued, one prefers the risk, if *it does not last too long, to tlie 
labour of frequently mounting and dismounting. . 

At t^e twelfth mile we readied the village of Meeran m Toonek&Hn, 
where we were put into very cold, comfortless quarters. The people, 
lesS' accustomed to the visits of Europeans, did not give ys the cordial 
reception one generally receives in Irak, hut they supplied us with what- 
ever we toquired that they possessed. At*Meeran Lieut-Culonel 
tried the heiglit of the thermometer in boiling water, and found it to be 
201, Which is said to mask feet. 1 * 

I 29tfa May. We left Meeran, and proceeded down the ravine through 
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tvhich flows the Meeran or Seh-hezar river, whose eotivee is in the 
mountains we crossed yes'terday. During to»day’a inarch of foerteati 
miles, we crossed this stream twenty-flve; times. It is a torrent which 
r^faes with extraordinary force and noise among the rocks with which 
i& bed isfllled. When it approaches the Caspian, it expands and 
becomes a flne salmon-stneam. The bridges by which we crossed were 
formed of trees placed on buttresses and covered with boughs and 
earth, without any parapet, and not more than six feet in width. They 
vibrated \mpleasantly under the weight of the horses ; but we Soon 
became reconciled to the bubbling and foaming of the stream, and rode 
on without any apprehension. An unlucky muleteer came to excite 
compassion with an accounf^f the loss of two of his mules, whkh had 
tumbled over the bridge. l\t the fifth mile we entered the thickest 
jungle 1 eVer beheld. It was formed of fine trees of oak, ash, elms, and 
various others«not recognised by us, interwoven with brushwood, which 
made it difficult to deviate from the path; and so closely were the 
branches of the largef trees intermingled, that they were impervious to 
the sun. This was.a strong contrast to the scenery wo had hitherto 
beheld in Persia, where, excepting fruit and a ffeaj^plane trees in the 
neighbourhood of towns, not a tree is to be seen. All is bleak and 
barren. This change was delightful at first, till at length the unvarying 
scenery began to weliry, and the eye became, tired with a prospect which 
did not extend beyond a few yards. « 

After travelling nearly north about fourteen miles, which, from the 
badness and swampiness of the road, occupied us until long after dark, 
perceiving there was 410 pros^^ect of reaching a village, we found it 
expedient to encounter the risk of a Mdjcender&n fever, by halting 
during the night under a large tree. We spread imr thick carpets,^ 
those invariable hnd invaluable accompaniments of a Persian journey, 
serving for bed, table, and chair, — qp the ground, which was now quite 
wet from the heavy dews attracted by the thick forest. After lighting a 
large fire, to diminish the chilling dampness of the air, and partaking of 
the scanty repast which the vicinity of some herdsmen enabled us to 
procure, we lay down to sleep, without using or requiring the precaution 
of a* watclf for our baggage. 

The distances we were abl<f to travel in these hills seemed short, but 
the perpetual ascent and descent prevented anything like speed ; and, 
besides these impediments, the road was in^general so narrow that we 
were constantly obliged to qndergotlie labour >>f unloading the mules, 
and carrying V)V6r the baggage on porters. These forests abound in 
bogs, deer, bears, pheasants, leopards, and tigers, also, it is said* 

On the dOth we proceeded in a northerly direction eleven miles to 
Khoommfibftd, the pHncipal village *in Toenekaban. The road was 
of the-same kind ai that over which we yesterday travelled, excepting 
that the jangle was sometimes lefts dense, And opemed occasionally into 
delightful glades. We then beheld the Caspian Sea, four mllqfi distant, 
with a few boats sailing on it; Immediately afterwards we aeseended 
some low hills, and entered the narrow flat plain sepamting the ElboOra 
range from the Caspian, it is of varying breadth, from three or four 
to ten miles, and is, perhaps, the most insalubrious part of PerMa, whteh 
is depicted in the jaundiced, sickly eotmienances of the inhabiWints, eo 
different from the other natives of ^0 am remarkable for their 
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robust, healthy appeai^aiice. So hot, unhealthy, and intolerable from 
the svrarms of insects does this plain become in summer and autumn, 
that the inhabitants, excepting a few of the poorest class who remain to 
watch and protect the tillage from the wild pigs, emigrate to the hHls 
with their herds and flocks, where they have their summer residences dr 
y^laks. The road through this plain was most agreeable, part being 
through woods which at intervals opened into spaces admitting of a 
large quantity of cultivation. Apple and pear trees, and vines, were 
growing wild in the utmost profusion, and the latter climbed fo the top 
of the tallest trees, which were almost hid from view by their luxuriant 
foliage. The absence of the,,plantain and cocoa-tree prevented us from 
fencying ourselves in Bengal, of which J4iere was otherwise much to 
recall the recollection. The houses, instead of ^eing clustered ^n vil- 
lages, as in other parts of Persia, were dispersed irregularly through the 
jungle, and in place of the dusky, sunburnt brick of Irak, they were 
formed chiefly of wood, and thatched with straw. Unlike the other 
parts of Persia, where privacy is so eagerly sought, here the houses 
were almost* entirely open, and the inmates exposed to view. Nothing 
very enticing was revealed, for assuredly the females of M^zenderfiti 
are not the most aftractive of their sex. It is strange that female beauty 
should be rare in Persia, where the men arc in general handsome. I 
have been told by English ladies that, in the enormous and carefully'- 
selected harem of the late King, only one really handsome woman was 
to be seen. Instead of sleeping on the ground, which is the invariable 

! )ractice throughout other parts of Persia, here, as in Bengal, every 
louse was supplied with a platform on which the inmates slept. The 
cultivation, too, consisted solely of ric*^ now perfectly green, and over- 
spread with water from the numerous streams which descended from the 
adjacent bills; the tillage was divided into fields by witiker fences, which 
gave the appearance of great care ja the cultivation ; and the liveliness 
of the scene was increased by the appearance of numerous labourers, 
male and female; who were wading to their knees in the miry soil, 
engaged in transplanting the young rice. This is the chief production 
of Mkzenderftn ; silk is obtained, but it is inferior at present to that of 
the neighbouring province of Geelan.. Coarse sugar is also produced, 
which it is thought might be greatly improved by the application of 
superior skill. The splendid timber with which the forests teem is utterly 
valueless as an article of exportation, there being no mode of conveying 
it to the other quarters«ojf Per8ia,.ahd Russia having an ample supply of 
similar productions in her territories. Barley and wheat &re rarely sown 
in this- low, marshy land, which is found to be much more suitable for 
rice plantations. 

After travelling three oniles through delightful scenery, with the 
Caspian in front, and the mountains of Elboorz at the back, we arrived 
at tlie village,' if the houses dispersed through the wood c6uld be so 
called, of Khoorrem&bS.d, distant one mile from the sea; and took up 
our residence in a large brick, bouse covered with tiles. This was the 
dw^lukg of Moohemmed Wellee Khan, the govenior of the district^ 
wlia /Wtts^tben absent ; but we were courteovit*Iy received by his nephew; 
whose politeness, proved at length extremely disagreeablei as he, like all 
o^ier PersiaxMi^jl^itdered it a point of good manners to remain con- 
stancy of his guests, invited us to go in the morii^ * 
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mg to view hie salmon-weir, and talked so long and so late of hip feaU 
in hunting and shooting,* that we were at length forced to beg him to 
depart, 

4n the morning he appeared with three or four attendants, all fulljF 
armed, as if they were proceeding on some service of peril. This prac- 
tice is universal in Persia : if a person with any pretensions to be styled 
a man of the sword” moves the shortest distance from home, he 
invariably carries his sword and pistols. The prectiution was, perhaps, 
unce requisite, and the habit has bebn preserved when the necessity has 
disappeared.* 

We proceeded a mile and a half through the woods to the banks of 
tlie Mceran, here called thoiSch-hczar, tola spot within a few li^ndred 
yards of the Caspian, ^ A weir formed of stakes and willows, with two 
small ()|)enings to admit the salmon into a sort of cage, was thrown 
across the rivej-. It seemed strange that the salmon should discover 
these openings, yet the people assured us that in their efforts to ascend 
the river they appeared to search for every crevice. There^seemed to 
he some truth in the assertion, for, though this was not the season, in a 
quarter of an hour we caught two salmon. This being insufficient for 
our parly, a man took a net six feet wide, and, drawing it twenty or 
thirty yards, pulled out four good fish. This to us seemed excellent 
sport ; but they assused us that in the season, October, they are caught 
in such quantities in every river along the coast that the whole country 
feed on salmon. Another mode of catching it is spearing : the sportsman 
enters a pool in the stream, and feels about for a salmon, and having 
done so (whicli apparently would be enough to scare it away, but does 
not), he waits for a glimpse, and^then strikes at him, Salmon is not 
exported, excepting as presents to friends in Irak, Our host gave us a 
breakfast, wiiich consisted solely of salmon and rice, no bread being 
procurable. This was an inconvenience which continued during our 
stay in this province ; but the want of barley was a far more serious 
loss, for long before we left MazenderAn our horses were worn to skin 
and bone, and were become so weak as to be scarcely able to ascend 
the hills. Salmcm was now .supplied in such abundance every day that 
at length we could not bear the sight or smell of it, and would not suffer 
it . to appear at table — or rather tli6 table-cloth, for table there was none. 
The day was spent in rambling about the shore and wood, which 
approaches to within a few yards of the sea,. The water is salt, but not 
to such a degree as to prevent horsesrfupm drinkipg it. 

LieutenanuCk)lQpeI S — t boiled the thermometer near tlie Caspian, 
and found it to be 213, which would denote bOO feet below the ocean. 
It has been long suspected, and has» I believe, been lately proved, that 
this is the fact to the extent of 200 or 300 feet. 

On the 1st of June we*rcsumbd our journey, and travelled east through 
jungles, swamps, rice-fields, and ’deep rivulets, W4th gfeat difficulty. 
Without a guhio it would have been impossible to have made any pro- 
gress ; and we felt satisfied that an enemy would have an arduous task 
to subdue this province if the people were resolute in resistance/ Should 
Russia ever attempt this, ^ seems probable that she will experience 
greater difficulty than she has hitherto encountered in Persia^ The 
people are bigoted, and dislike strangers ; the greatest portion of the 
population is armed with matab: or fiyelocks» and they areexcaUenfe 
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marksmen. They know fuUy the advaniages they possess m their jqn- 
gles, and many of them spoke of the harassing irregular warfiire which 
they considered to be suited to the nature of their country. If they 
could resist through one summer, the pestilential climate would prove a 
faithful and efficient ally to the M^zender&nees. 

After labouring for four miles, we reached the sea, and travelled 
along the shore, sinking up to the fetlocks at every step. It was long 
after dark, and we began to despair of reaching a village, when we 
fortunately met a traveller, who guided ns througli the jungles to the 
village of Keld,rib&d, in the district of Toonekilb&n, twenSiy-four miles 
from our last stage. 

We^paw a Persian boat ddnng to-day’s brnarch, which belonged to 
Enztfiee, a port near llesht, in Geelan. *J[t vv^ well-shaped, twenty 
feet in length, clinker-built, very narrow and sharp at stem and stern. 
The boat was lying in a creek, with a cargo of salt fish re^sembling had-* 
dock, called in Persian ** white-fish,*’ which the seamen told ue sold 
readily. I do not know if the Caspian, like the. Black Sea, contains 
113 kinds'qf fish, but it is supplied with a profusion of sturgeon, salmon, 
the above haddock, and a fish resembling herring. The best caviare is 
said to be broughc^rom the Caspian, and, though much esteemed by 
the Russians, who use it as a zest before dinner, to the generality of 
Englishmen the smell and taste of whale-oil renderirit unpalatable. The 
fisheries on the Persian coast of the Caspian are chiefly in the hands of 
Russians and Russian subjects, by whom they are rented from the Per- 
sian Government. Tin’s arises, in some degree, from the distaste of the 
Persians for maritime affairs; but so intelligent and prompt in acquiring 
a certain degree of knowledge are ihe^ihabitants of this country, that it 
seems probable that very little instruction would be required to make 
them tolerably skilful sailors. Last year a small expedition was sent in 
boats against the Yoomoqt tribe of Toorkemens, who had taken posses- 
sion of an island belonging to Persia. A contest ensued between them 
and the Toorkemen boats, in which the Persians had a decided snpe- 
riorify. The Shah was delighted at his naval victory, and called the 
commander the Persian Nelson. Nelsoq is one of his Majesty’s 
favourite heroes, and his admiration for him and the Duke of Wellington 
is unbounded. His knowledge of the former is derived from a transla.- 
lion of his life, which has been made into Persian by Colonel S^t. 
The proficiency of the Persjans in naval affairs is not likely to reach a 
great height, for at the conclusiQm of the last war the Russian Govern-^ 
ment took the precaution of limiting to itself the right of navigating 
ships-of-war in the Caspian— consequently, no Persian ship-of-war can 
ml pn the sea, where, eighty years ago, the Russian flag was hauled 
down at the appearance nf the hund-surmounted banner. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that I mean the standard of Persia, at the top of which 
is an open haad, ofmvhich the fingers imply Moohemmed, F&timll, AH, 
Hessen, Hooiein. 

Ckn thV 3ud we left Kelkrjh&d, and retraced out way to the sea, eloae 
to fte shores of which we continued our journey, with a dense jungle 
thOj'ldght hand, in whieli a village was ni^^casionally visible. One of 
the obstinctions an enemy would encounter here would be the difficulty 
of findii^ Ihe, habitations of the people, these being generally concealed 
^ tlia deptha of the|ore§t. At the twelfth mile we turnedi south into 
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the jungle, and reached the village of Aimbad, m the district of KeiAra# 
l&kli, at about the fourteenth mile, and were hospitably received, tluuigh 
not in person, by an old lady, the mother of a gentleman, who was the 
friend of one of our party at Tehrftn. 

The chiei of the village described the reienue of M^zenderdn to be ar 
fiiced tax, which had been esUblisbed in the reign of ISftdir Sbab, since 
which time It has not been alteied. Each district is rated at a pertain 
sum, but the right of apportioning what amount is to be paid by each 
]ndividuin*»a relniquibhed to the chielSand elders ot the district, by whom 
a settlement il made with reference to thd means and wealili of the par- 
ties. It might be supposed that the poor would be sufferers by tbia 
arrangement, \ct some ot the peabantry ^nfoimed me that thej^ere 
disinclined to any clian^e, ajfd tint m general a fair distribution ivaa 
made of\he taxes to be raibed Ihe chiet grievance of which die pea- 
sants complained was the vicinity of two £cl)&t,* or tent-dwellmg tribes, 
called Abdool ^elekee and Kho]avvend, which dweUm Kel&nst&kh and 
the adjacent district oi Noor. Ihese tribes, of about 1000 tents each, 
are notoiious fui then wild unruly habits, and arc gradually nuking en- 
cioachments on the fanda of the more pacihc inhabitants of houses. 
When we inquired why die latter, who are more numlfeus, did not com* 
bine and lesut the tnbe-men, we wcie answered that there was no union 
among them, which was precisely the reverse among their rivals. Ac-* 
cording to tiicir account, when a house-dweller was oppressed or beaten, 
all Ins com]>anions stood aloof, lest they should be in ule paiticipators of 
hi 8 misfoitunea, while if an c( 1 or tube-man received an injury, the tube 
nevei rested until it had ictaliated. The bhah had an intention of 
tiansporting one of thea^ tribes td the banks of the Goorgan, where the 
Oookl 2 ln loorkemens dwell, and to form them into a barrier against the 
depredations of tlKsTooikemcna in general. This plan was adopted by 
Shah Abbas the Great, who transpoued several Koordish tribes to near 
the sime spot, where tluy still continue, but without conferring much 
of the advantage anticipated, being grievously suspected of conniving 
often at the plundering excursions of the Toorkemens into Persia. We 
perceived a great diheience ip the aspect and demeanoui of the eels and 
peabahts. The former had a bold, manly, almost a fierce, air of mde-* 
pendence, While the latter were* chiefly remarkable for tlieir sickly, un- 
energetic; sullen appearance. The M&zenderanees are in no great 
lepute among the otner inhabitants of Persi^, by whom they are con- 
temned as uncouth barbarians — MAzen^^rdnee e.l^ber, an ass of a 
zeuder&nee, heiug iv common phrase for describing them , yetM&zende- 
rftii 18 the scene of the renown of the heio Soostem and of his victo- 
nous combats with the Deeve Seieed, the white demon, and at the pre- 
sent day the M&zender&nees are among* the best iriegular musketeers 
and matchlock-men of Persia. * It is strange enough that, at this mo- 
ment, whatever knowledge Persia •possesses of disMplinefl warfare la 
derived from England, and that 200 years ago the same cireumstance 
existed. In the reign of Shah Abbas, the Epghsh knight. Sir ifntbony 
blniley, instructed a body of musketeers, who rendered excellent service 
m the waiB with the Turks, ^bey were formed from a district called 


* Eel, or Eely&t, is a Turkish word im^ying a tnbe, particularly a tnbe tfiat 
deella in tenta* 
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Hezar Jereeb» in, or bordering on« MtLzender&n, the irregular mateb« 
lock-men of which place still maintain theirsuperiority* * 

On the Srd of June we travelled south, through the jungle, up the 
banks of the Chklis river, which resembled, both in size and appearance, 
the stream of Meeran, and like it was full of salmon. At the eighteenth 
mile the jungle began to become thinner. The depth of the forest is 
about forty miles, and it was impossible not to regret that these magni- 
ficent trees should be almost useless, the only purpose to which they are 
applied being the construction of hbusesin M&zender&n and of charcoal, 
which is conveyed to Irak. At the twenty-fourth mile we reached the 
village of Merzenabad, which is the principal one in Kcl&ristfikh. We 
werp«rmo8t hospitably recci^ied by a gentleman, named Moohemmed 
Khan, whose father was formerly governonof thja district. He informed 
us that there was a blood-feud between him and the family ai Khoor- 
remabad, one of whom had been killed by his father in an aflVay, and 
the relations of the deceased had retaliated by decoying the latter to a 
meeting, where they murdered him. This had happened two years ago, 
and our host was anxiously waiting for an opportunity of murdering 
some other person belonging to the same family, though he expressed 
strong fears thaf lie would be prevented by the interference of friends 
of both parties, who wished to stop the feud by a double marriage. 
He, too, complained of the Abdoolmelekecs and Khojawends, and anxi- 
ously anticipated the departure of one of these tribes, which would 
enable the people to control the other. Our host was a great sports- 
man, and pressed us to renew our visit in October, promising that wc 
should kill more salmon than we could carry, and as many pheasants as 
we chose to undergo the labour of beating forJ* 

On the 5th we proceeded in the direction of nearly south, that is of 
Irak. Our road was a continual ascent, through tharming scenery ; 
the Cli&lis bubbled on one hand, the woods became more open, the hills 
were in many places covered with cultivation, and many villages were 
visible. Barley and wheat now took the place of the rice-plant. At 
the seventh mile, finding that no village was to be found nearer than 
twenty miles, and that a very bad pass was to be ascended next day, we 
halted in the jungle by the side of the stream, and prepared there to pass 
the night. We found our camp more* agreeable than on the former 
occasion, both the air and the ground being drier and the wood more 
open. r « 

Next day we marched through' the ravine of the Chklis river, and at 
the fourth mile arrived at the foot of the pass Hezarchem, or thousand 
twists. The M&zender&necs declare that they are opposed to the iqi* 
provement of their roads, Tor that would give facilities for their sub- 
jugation by a foreign enemy, alid for oppression. This latter tendency, 
at all events, does not form any part of the character of the present Shah, 
who is conapicuous'Tor the mildness of his sway, and has no wish to obtain 
from tl[e people any revenue beyond his rights. The pa&i commenced by 
an ascent up an almost perpendicular rock, apparently 700 feet in lieight. 

, The turns were so well contrived, that there was a perfect freedom from 
danger, but the fatigue was prodigious, for«d>a pass extended many miles. 
After surmounting this labour we proceeded round the sides of the moun- 
tain, the read being in many places formed of planks, which were inserted 
at right angles intotthe perpendicular nock. In one part it was so nar- 
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row that tlie tnmks <m a mute atriick the roek, mule and Iruaks 
were precipitated over. The perpendicular fail seemed about twenty 
feet» after which there was a descent, abpndantly steep, of 150 or 1300 
feet. We felt perfectly satisfied that mule and trunks were knocked to 
pieces, and were not a little astonished to see both brought up wonddt- 
fulty slightly injured by their roll. After fourteen hours^ hard work we 
arrived at the village of Enen, which we estimated to be not more than 
sixteen miles from our encampin^-ground in the jungle. During our 
ascent^ Hezarchem we were joined, while resting from the great 
exertions we were obliged to make, by four Eelyats of the Khojaweffd 
tribe. They accosted us in the loud rude tone which is not uncommon 
among the wilder portions^pf the peopled of this class, and, being an* 
swered in nearly the came manner, they became much irritated. One 
of the 'Eelyats raised his stick as if with the intention of making a 
blow, but it w|is speedily wrested from him by S— who was a very 
powerful man, though in the short struggle which took place we were 
much alarmed by the danger they both ran of falling over tba precipice. 
The Eelyats immediately afterwards scampered away. • 

On the 7th we proceeded fourteen miles, to the \iJ]age of Melikf&ris, 
in the district of Lar. At the fifth mile wo commenced ascending the 
fatiguing pass of Kendew&n. We had now bid adieu to Mfizeiider&n, 
and entered the province of Irak ; the forests had vanished, and nothing 
met the eye but the naked sterility which characterizes Irak the bar- 
barous, as the Arabs call it, to distinguish it from their own province — 
Irak of the Arabs. We ascended Kendewfin to the banks of the Keraj 
river, which we had r^pssed a| the second march from Tehrfin, and 
whicli here has its source. 

On the 9th we marched seventeen miles, to the village of Ehfir, 
having passed thfbugh a long valley called ShahrislAnek, or little city, 
from the crowd of villages it contains. We were now separated from 
Tebr&n only by the first range of Elboorz, which lay close on our right; 
a few hours would have brought ^us, by a path over these hills, to Tehrftn, 
had not we received intelligence that the quantity of snow would render 
the passage inconvenient. •Our horses were now worn out frobi bad 
food, fatigbe, and lameness, which made it desirable that we should 
back to our quarters without ‘delay. Thio we did the next day. We 
travelled a short distance over the same description of hilly country, 
which was, however, rendered more lively by a much greater number 
of villages than we had hitherto seen? We then ascended with much 
trouble the last'^range of Elboorz, and,' having got to the top, we saw 
Tehrfin, twelve miles to the S.S.W. The tents of the English party at 
the capital were visible eight miles from us at the village of Gimlehek, 
where they bad encamped to ayoid the beat and pestilential atmosphere 
ofTehiiU. 
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MTITION OF LAVNCELOT SUBCUTj M.D.^ ASSISTANT 8VROEOH. 

London. June, 1888 . 

Mr. Editor, -<-As you have generously lent the aid of your influen|ial 

S iodical in behalf of the Medical Staff of the Army, if you would pub- 
\ the following copy of a humble memorial from an officer stationed 
at Madras, its ** prayer " would, most probably, meet a favourable re- 
ception. Fhilo-Esculapius. 

To the Heads qf the Medical BoardX the Petition of Lamcelot'^ijubcut, a 
King's AssistanUSurgeon^ 

Respectfully shows, 

. Your .petitioner s aid 

^Must be given at hospital, barracks, parade ; 

That, whether the weather be frigid <Jr holC 
Or so rainy the native won't stir fiom his cot. 

Your petitioner instant must fly at the call 
Of officer, soldier, wife, bantling, and all ; 

Nay more, oftentimes, after hours of fatiguo. 

Warn cholera, fever, and death are in league. 

In a moment of slumber, long sought^ but un'sounu. 

Amid inseOTa and heat that envnon him lound, 

He is roused by the voice of his black-visaged elf 
To prescribe for a jpcz/icw/ less ^/cAthan himself. 

Poor devil ! his comforts are wretched and fdw, 

And such as they are he must lessen them too ; 

Must, out of his slender allowance per mensem^ 

Pay horse, keeper, hack, and a stable to fence him » 

Or, if he will trudge it bans rem dy, sans horse, 

He must die and be damn'd as a matter of course; 

For liver and legs, though they stand for a time, 

Knock under ere long to this villanous clime. 

Your petitioner not unaware, it is tiue, 

That the hardships he knows, your Wisdoms once knew ; 

But then you could manage to get into debt, 

(Alas ! he has tried, but could ne’er do it yet :) 

And the contract (King’s doctor ! no longer 'tis thine) 

Kept you floating, by Jove, like a bark on the br^no, 

*Till you “ weather’d the stoim” with a Staff situation, • 

Or some other lucratwe “considerasion 

For the Company’s servants get many good things 

That cannot be got by us *‘dogs of the KingV’ 

But of that enire nous^ ranlj;^ knowledge, and worth ! 

Give influence With those Vho have power” and so forth ; 

Were your Wisdoms in kind condescension to Ifly 
A statf of the case in the Governor’s ” way. 

Your petitioner doubtk not his humble desire 
Of a trifling allowance foi* “ palanquin” hire 
Would be*granted at once, on the i-ecomihendation 
Of tho&e whetpossess knowledge, talent, and station. 

‘“May it therefore” (to use the set form ofpetitionA) 

‘^Please your Wisdoiqs,'* as suigeons and senior physicians. 

To advise an allowance, small thing will suffice, 

For the keep of a few tawny rascals m rice ! 

That in future your slave may wash uown his dry ration 
With a wine something sXroogev than Adam’s potation : 

And for service so good, in his comical way, 

Your Wisdome* petitioned “ ever will pray.” 

(Signed) Launcblot SubcAt, M.D. 

H.M. Regiment of Foot, 
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DIARY OF A RUN TO TBB NORTff COAST OF FRANCE.* 

•The hills are so steep, before and to the westward of 8t 
that we were frequently obliged to get out, not only to walk uj^, but to 
walk dctim besides. In an agricultural sense this part of Britiany ft 
very rich, and the condition of the farmers very comfortable, in their 
sense-^^tbat is, good clothes, and plenty to eat At the grand hotel dt 
the town anfl feeding-house royal, 1 m&de my way into the bureau as 
quickly as possible, to secure a place on to Brest by the Rhennes dili^ 
gence, if possible ; taking ti^v hat off very politely to a very business* 
like and very grave yqung /uly, the daughter of the house, who was 
officiating -at the desk/ She nodded assent to my supplications for a 
seat on, with a sober air of consequence such as a First Lieutenant or 
Captain gives to a Midshipman asking for twenty-four hours* leave of 
absence to make a fool of himself ashore. I profoundly bowed myself 
backwards into the scdle d-mangery where two abigails weae clearing 
away le beau reste ofthe table, where some forty or fifty had just dined. 

Putting on the most winning smile a hungry^an can muster, I 
ventured to ask if it were possible to oblige my animal propensity in 
the knife and fork jvay ? They were very busy, very ; so I put the 
question, in a less general form, to the girl next me, insidiously adding, 
“ Foyez doncy ma chere amie^ je meurs de faim^ To which she 
replied, very drily, “ Demandez au chef, Je n^en saU fien% moi.** 
Hoity toity I French girls are very odd and brusque. Now, from 
Dover to John o’ Groan, no nfkid-servant at an inn would have so 
answered : there was not even a Monsieur put in. All Frenchwomen 
are very exact, whatever their, condition, in adding Monsieur to every 
sentence, when answering a stranger; but I conclude these abigails 
were so pestered with their animals at feeding-time, that all their better 
sympathies were long since worn out. I was goose enough to be vexed 
at their uncivil indifference, and bounced into the kitchen, where 1 saw 
the said chef the, lord of tl^ ascendant ; but with such a stoical face, 
and ^uch a* thorough emptiness of his casseroles^ that I once more 
turned on nly heel in despair. -Two hours were before me, so I recon- 
noitred the chief street, though nothing in the shape of an inn or 
restaurant, liove in sight. I applied at seyeral marcAandf^— nobody 
knew where I was likely to get anytkipg to eaj !, In the mean time 
another difficulty asose. I had no change. I tried the question at two 
shops, and at the very coach-office where we got down. In vain I 
recommended my sovereign to them : they shook their heads, poor 
innocents ! Some thouglit it might be Worth a Napoleon, but then the 
coin was strange, the risk of changing it into five-franc pieces not 
tempting. I was in a peck of troubles. At last an old womkn obliringly 
showed ipe thtfway to the heart of the town, where lived tL’ciidevant 
merchant, who very civilly changed a couple of pounds sterlmefor me 
in his own private parlour. What it is to travel beyond the inSuencee 
of a sovereign ! Catch menwgain at a French country-town without 
francs and sous. I made the olf woman’s heart gled with ten aon., and, 
after listening to the band of the 2nd Begimetjkt, who were praetbing in 

(Concluded) 
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a large room au premier for next day, and observing two English young 
ladies escorted by a French oflScer among the listeners, 1 set to work in 
good earnest to restore nature. My propitious stars guided me once 
more along the main street (passing my inhospitable hotel) to a little 
obscure auberge^ the Red Cross. There was a settle in the kitchen, m 
our country public-house fashion. A most glorious stew regaled my 
nostrils as I entered. The landlady was very civil, and very expeditious. 
1 have not eaten so satisfactory a dinner since 1 left London, although 
but off a single* dish ; so I went back to the Grand Ilotef. and bureau 
with all the placid indulgence of a philosopher for the uncivil indiffer- 
ence of the landlord and his ladies. One must never decide hastily. 
The daughter, Miss Graveaitjs, was kind /nough to say she was very 
sorry for the mistake. As she was a very dine ^\r\ and in the midst of 
most complex check and counter-check on the way-bill with Monsieur 
le CcnduCleur, I got into the coach in a very forgiving mood ; but let 
nobody arrive at any Grand Hotel after the regular dinner-hour. AU 
these mishaps came of my riding a stccplc-chase across the country, in 
8 rattle-trkp opposition service. And now, Nox atra cava circunivolat 
umbra. 

We were not long on the road before we were all unloaded to walk 
down a tremendous steep and long hill, then re-packed for the tedious 
night. It makes a monstrous difference in long journeys, whether 
people can sleep in a corner, or wedged between two, in spite of 
jolting, &c. 1 never could, not even dose, so as to lose some of the 

iong«drawn length of way of a long night. 

20th. Time and the hour.” We^<drove the steep hills into 

Morlaix at seven o’clock; the place already full of peasants, and 
thousands pouring in along the roads to the annual fair held here, a 
mixture of fair and fete. These simple Bretons put one in mind of 
Spaniards, or of the middle agas. Indeed, all is here unchanged 
among these children of the soil. They are exactly the same they 
must have been under Henry IV., perhaps long before. Their dress 
is very striking, all black — necks bare, long hair over their shoulders, 
long waistcoats over the hips, short, wide-^lecved, sqaare-skirted coats, 
worked long button-holes very thick.sct^ and immensely broad-brimmed, 
low-crowned felt hats, with a gay cordon of many colours round them, 
and a fine tassel. Some of the men we passed were fine-grown fellows, 
some of the women very comely. ^ They have a Spanish cast oi face, long 
and grave. This Is th^ country tiiat did not, never could, understand or 
enter into the French Revolution, first or second. They are simple, 
ignorant, aii^ superstitious^ content with their King and their Seigneurs. 
Loyal to a proverb, no wonder they were led on by the Jacquelins and 
Georges to destruction and death so ofteq, seldom even to a partial victory. 
Poor things { Happily those disturbed and cruel times are but matters 
of hearsay to the youth of the present day. They seldom see a paper — 
few pan read oni^— -so that politics, or what’s g^ing dii in the world 
their own fields, or'ifae chief towns in the department, is to them 
ks indifferent as the affairs of the New Zealanders. 

The chief inhabitants of the towns, infixed, are to themselves a sort 
of strangers^ not speaking the same language, nor dressed like them, 
with no identity oC feeling in any way. While the coach changed 
horses, I obemed them looking at ihii^s with the most ru^ve curiosity, 
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pattfeulttrfy at ua fravcllere. Many of tho young men amt wottJfeti'Wad 
perhaps come twenty or iliirty milesi and never seen a towif or a' elie]^ 
before. I though^ their primitive Tustioity quite charming. ‘ Sileh a 
pjifiture is not to b^e seen in England, nor Scotland, since the dress It 
done away with ; nor in Ireland, not even, I fear, in the wilds of Gon^ 
mara. No, there is no distinction but rags left among us: In this 
France, and Germany, and Italy, have the advantage. We must wilt 
think qp^ume is nothing. With nmral feelin^g, with l^eauty^ with tho 
charm otvai^ety over the face of the earth, with a desirable sirdpliuHy 
to the uninformed, with the love of country, it has everything to do. 
IIow silly, how culpable are the overwise, who want to rob ua of tlte 
charms of prejudice and t!he imagination ! The Turks are funk fo 
nothin'^ since their change^of dress. What do the twos ami threes 
look like we meet in town ? Morally and physically, it has made them 
contemptible ;J cannot fancy tlicm Turks. Thus the butcher Mahmoud, 
like a wilful child, has cut, slashed, and destroyed, but creates nothing; 
besides, he began at the wrong end. • 

Morlaix has always been an active port, building many fhtps. The 
river or inlet comes up to the centre of the towo, where it suddenly 
stops between high hills on both sides. But few vessels lie at the wharfs. 
They are building a new Town Hall close to the arch that gives passage 
to the small stream ihnning through the centre of the place. I expected 
to have seen a town of more consequence, and better shops ; but it was 
a dull rainy morning, and all was seen to disadvantage. After we wound 
up the opposite hill clear of the suburbs, we still met the peasantry on 
foot and on horseback 4rung alpng the road by hundreds, coming on to 
the fair; many of the women on pillions behind the cavaliers, some 
riding alone, their Dobbins cutting all sorts of capers, frightened at the 
strange sight of our lumberings diligence. 

The country carries the same riels features to Landemau, the com- 
mercial port of Brest, where there is little or nothing of trade stirring. 
This town stands on an inlet of the great harbour on a small river^^a 
dirty, hugger-mugger place, with the main street full of busy travellers 
for commercial houses, the inns full in the same way. The five leagues 
on to Brest is over a poorer and more monotonous track ; but this same 
town must be repassed whatever direction fine may want to take, soutli 
or north ; the ferry of nine miles south across the bay, and the direct 
road to Quhnper, being very rarely ijjed, so^that the longest way round, 
back this same road, is the nearest, it linay be oaHed the only way^ A 
few brigs and Aoi^s are lying on the mud, but trade is at best but 
trifling. The only things one sees any bustle in throughput France ere 
cotton and wine. All the rest are invi^sible details, answering the strict 
necessities, always excepting, whatever Government undertakes, which 
is sure *to be vigorously and ably carried on. ^ , 

Brest is a ^mall compact f^andsome town, lying on the^ skme of a 
gentle declivity to the bay or harbour, and strongly fortified on all 
sides. A small tide>river, the Fenfield, rtms at the foot of it thTOii|[li 
abrupt rocks, cutting oft* a suburb cail^ Recouvrance^ wlitck is lite- 
wise fortified ; the sea-face i^e|^'where bristling with cannon. Nc^inff 
IS seen to seaward beyond the vast circumference of the har^r, which 
is from six to eight miles across : the ^ipen of war lie within a mile of 
the town. ;At this niodient Itere is a frigate aid halfa*dc^en brigs, 
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besideB the Naval School 74^ and a couple of ship sloops. The river 
(which is the dockyard, the whole extent of^ the town and works) is 
full of ships in all possible conditions— ^moored, in dock, and on slips. 
It would require a volume to describe the whole, as a naval port alone, 
I can but glance at any part of it 

Captain Le Marche very obligingly gave me an order (in the Prdfet*s 
office) to see the whole of the dockyard — which I was obliged to have 
signed by a French Vice-Consul of England ! One is bewildered in 
such a mass of Materiel and action — all arranged, howeyerr*trith the 
most exact method and order, * What strikes one most, I' think, in all 
French Government concerns, is the great solidity of everything morally 
and physically. Things are planned in th& wisest way, and carried out 
to last for centuries. Their ship-build in^^is known to us* as in* 
imitable. They have a good quantity of coal in the yard, which, by its 
shining fracture, 1 should say was rather Newcastle than /rom Mons. 

19th. — ^Walking about the town, and on the beautiful walk on the 
harbour face of the ramparts (the Coun)^ planted with double avenues 
of fine limMrees. Tiiey are taking down an orchestra in the centre of 
the Place de Batailje^ or great square, where, on files, they dance, it 
seems. Round this square, which lies on the higher part of the town 
(up to which, in the principal cross street, the Rue de la Rampe, a long 
flight of steps lead from the Rue Roy ale), arc placed all the cafes, the 
theatre, and some of the best streets and houses. I pitched on the 
Cafi Parisien^ apparently the most frequented by naval officers and 
the officers of the garrison. Here they were all enveloped in a cloud 
of smoke (chiefly from pipes), and playing domjpos. Their intimates, as 
elsewhere, appeared a shab by-looking set of the Bourgeoisie, ill-dressed, 
dirty, and with manners and expressions on a par with horse-dealers. 
One seldom ever sees anything better in a French co'untry-town cafe- 
pot a man ever looks like a gentleman, nor is there even the least 
attempt, as I often fancy it would be with us, on seeing an evident 
stranger come in, to be civil, or open a conversation. One is stared at, 
voRd tout. Perhaps in this 1 should not say stare ; for the French 
habitually took people steadily in the face, more than we think quite 
civil while silent and unknown. 

I think the French uniform has the advantage of ours in the em* 
broiderad anchor on the coat-tail, and the absence of our most tawdry 
livery sort of gold-lace, plastered on and about, without meaning. The 
strap on one shoulder pf their LieU(enants,,too, does not look ill in their 
eyes, since it has always denoted an elevated rank. . With us it looks 
most paltry, since every ensign in the army with us, and even down to 
militia and voRinteers, See., all put on two full epaulettes. 'This comes 
of not understanding imitations I The current^of certain associations 
of the mind in nations should never be violated, even in trifles. So was 
it absurd, still more* absurd, while our naval liieutenants had better 
have dojj^e without any epaulette at all— ^o give the san&e sort of lop- 
sided disnnctiop to Masters, Pursers, and Surgeons ! Verily our distinc- 
tions fall into wise hands, both of the outward and inward man, 1 know 
of no people on the face of the earth where they are so at variance, 
widi common sense, with common Justice, or, as Philosopher Squara 
sm with the ** eternal fitness of things and yeti as if a spirit 
of fxnnpariscm and inquiry* and ^to mareb with the age, we are always 
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chanmog and (dtering; but ours are the changes of ehildnn w their 

plf^things-^whim and caprice directs. 

There are no longer Capiainu de Fr^te in France; they are aoer 
all under two classes of Lieuienanti de faisseauk Their MidshijHnea 
al’e Eleven of the first and second classes, with a very handsome uni^ 
form: thefirst, a gold aiguUktte; the second, bigarriet or alternate 
blue and gold. Nothing can be at once more simple and elegante I 
sat near one of these lads at our table at the Grand itfonorgiM 
(where* j^as installed), the verielt cub I ever spokb to. I tried to 
talk to him, Vter his own fashion too, ot the sea, his ship (the Dido,69» 
in the roads), the theatre. No ; it wouldn’t do; his answers were all 
“oMiV* “non,” ‘‘jc n’cjs sais rienf* The Post* Captain «of the 
Admiral’s office dined^at iJiq same table, as he often doesi and the 
Captaiil of a corvette, &c. 

Going to t]^e theatre afterwards, I saw my Jeune France Mid (a 
handsome smart ]ad) again ; but, not being anxious for any more of 
his monosyllables, I took no more notice of him. There a good 
many of them at the^ play, besides a fair share of Captains* and juieu- 
tenants : the house respectably tilled, but only Bi:|^women present^ ex* 
cept a few servant^girls in the upper tier. At country Aeatres the 
military occupy all the best places, as subscribers of course, and at two* 
thirds the usual admittance. So are they constant in their attendanoog 
and always the hardest part of the audience to please. After the ordeal 
of a garrison-town audience of this stern aspect an actor may defy even 
(he Parisian boards — it is a purgatorial ordeaK Woe to the unhappy 
wight who forgets the c^e or any part of his part ! Neither a Liston 
nor a (Glorious John) Keeve drould have been abated a hair. Thia 
severity in France is carried too far — ^it is often tyrannical — often orushea 
a trembling debuOanten They played and sang the Dame 
very well — the naval part of the M^neurs^ young and old, behaving 
with due decorum — very unlike our Plymouth or Portsmouth heroes of 
the Sound or Spit. But there the advantage ceases— ours do not smoke 

K s nor keep company with the lower classes in the ^town as they do 
• • • 

1 was ailxious to see La Didon, a first-rate frigate, put in here to 
take an Admiral to La Martinique (WesS Indies), — so I took a boat 
from the only office (near the sheers at the castle) where such a thing 
is to be hadt regularly booked and paid for (three francs), for one hour 
(to row a mile)— a clumsy a(Fair, wi<h.two meiy . We got alongside at 
an awkward mdment, just as the Admiral was coming off, for wbotfi 
they had pr^ared, piped the side, as with us, &c., with the ships’ com* 
pany and officers drawn up round the dSeks, in their ^stations at at 
divisions. 1 followed-^** with none sb low to do me reverence,” fox 
which 1 thanked my good stars at getting on board at all, and at their 
being too busv to notice me. So, taking off my haf to thS two Captains 
on deck, LieufenanU, Mids, and various officers standing in*a ffroup, 1 
made up to one who sat next me, I recolleoled, at the Grand Sfonarqua 
(a Lieutenant de Fiaifseim), hoping, with my most insinualiw address^ 

I might be allowed to remain on board a moment. ** Mats, Mcneieutf^ 
said he, nous eenmes trie iccupi pour le moment and round ha 
turaed* My &st raudve was to get back over the side again ; bid; I 
had got BO near the midsliipsarf ner diagnificenhquarter-oedM fimt I 
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thought I might as well swallow the ** inat>»** and stow myself away 
behind some of the men standing in front of the carronades^ 

Having retreated without fqrther notice, 1 found myself close to the 
poop ladder. She has a small poop^ not seen above the bulwark,* tlfot 
seems to take nothing from the quarter-deck, so large is she : so I 
jumped up among the band, which was playing. Thinks I, I’ll try and 
soften some of the Dons here, taking my hat off once more to the 
Lieutenant, with a second respectful official touching of it to thp, signal 
Mid, apparently^; but these worthies were no way moved-^wondering, 
no doubt, ** who the Devil ’s this V* One should never do anything stal^ 
denly — head over heels ! 1 had evidently reckoned too far on French 

suavity-*-** poliiesse ** — there ^as not a stji^y rope-yarn of it on deck ; 
for 1 flattered myself 1 looked like a we11rdres/>,ed gentleman, knd, X 
was sure, more like an English one than anything else : my donsolar 
tion should have been the being on board at all 1 And yet I think — nay, 
I*m sure, on board any frigate of ours, they'd have let in any French- 
man ; and,« if let in, would have paid him some Attention, the moment 
the Admiral^', Captain, &c., had gone their rounds. For my part, I can 
only boast of the civjlity pf the signal-man, and the leader of the band, 
whom I chatted with while on the poop, before the men were dismissed, 
by roll of drum. Meantime 1 admired this fine vessel from stem to 
stern, and all the improvements and contrivances <About her. Slie has 
a round stern, with figure ornaments supporting a handsome stern- 
gallery, which gives a grace to this rather ugly shape. There was no 
great deal new (not entirely new). I thought the iron spurs, for keep- 
ing the main-brace blocks well out on the quarters, good. The kedge- 
anchor in the after-part of mieen-chains, too — they are in one with the 
main-chains. 

Her booms were beautifully clear, with only two or* three spare spars 
each side — taking very little light and air from the waist, and all clear 
of the gangways, amidships grated over, a walk. A civil lad (a sides- 
man) came round tlie main-deck with me. Everything particularly 
clear at the quarters— the guns all fitted with percussion locks. They 
cut a caper, too, with polished brass tompions. Every^thing very neat 
and clean— the men all well dressed in blue jackets and trousers, and 
tarpaulins. 1 might have fancied myselPon board our own ships after 
muster, estactly. 

The sick-bay very commedious j the galley compact, with ‘Swinging 
tables for the Admirals, .the Captains, and officers’ cooks ; the Admiral’s 
cheft or cordon blue, was busy the larboard side at his V I touched my 
hat to his white night-cap^ship with all that reverence I have for these 
spoilers of good things— but I was in his domain ! Below, it struck 
me the sort of battoned cribs built on the deck all round were handy fot* 
the men, each having his own cell marked off for his kit and their mess- 
things ; all the' rest st' clean sweep— n6t a table, a chest, nor a bag-^not 
a things the ^twixtrdecks is only used to sleep and dress in, except«' 
perhaps, in very bad weather. They bad the usual oven on boArd, 
built upl and lumbering enough— a most unwieldy, awkward thing, the 
only on^|a be wished removed; but Frend^sailors must still have their 
sq/i i&timiu at sea, I (include it wiU be feti off by degrees— their strong 
liking etiii puts up with the great inoouveni^ee ; not that they are not^ 
awaft^ofit; . ^ , . . , , 
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This friffate earries two 80>pounden on the starboard aid«> amdlme 
on the lai^ard, abreast 'the waininaat; they were strengthening ths 
side and deck for the second at the moment, or something of the fcmd. 

,Her fine spars were remarkable for their clearness from all unneees- 
saty gear; tops very square; the fore-Lrim closing short in rottfid 
the tressel-trees, out of the way of the topsails, giving the balance wcH 
aft for the support of the mast^ — all was good : the boats of grand pro- 
portion^ (such a frigate’s yawl — 32 [eet by 10 !), not such little senseless 
things as have been making ours; and, lastly, she was properly 
manned— not in the half-and«ha)f way we are fond of, whereby bur fri- 
gates’ complements should go to a good-sized sloop-of-war, I should 
have liked to make a closer Vspection ; l}ut 1 had begun at theVrong 
end evfdently, and there wsis no spontaneous kindness or sympathetic 
feeling In any one ofiiccr. Flow this surliness happened 1 know not, 
fur to the last J smiled, and behaved with the manner of a man who 
would be thankful for the smallest civility, though 1 was vexed and out 
of humour with their bbarishness. • 

1 gave my sidesmsui a franc for walking round with me, And left the 
unpropitioua Dido. Thinks I — “ Let me catch «ny of you fellows 
aboard my ship at Plymouth, when you’re a stranger wandering, that’s 
all !” liut, good Lord ! who ever heard of such a thing as a travelling 
or curious French nafal officer? No, no, — I shall never be able to say 
one civil word to any of them, or ask them down to take a glass of wine 
— unless one takes them by force! then, indeed ! 

“ Well, Messieurs, your ships are grand — are beautiful,” muttered I, 
as we pulled round hc’W bows-y” lovely ! but for yourselves, I have 
nothing to say — not a word.” 

The men and officers were a good-looking set of fellows; the disci- 
pline' apparently sfrict, and nothing of the chattering, noisy confusion 
of olden times. Notts avons changi tout cela. If France had only 
Brest, she might have a great navy — so complete and so vast is the 
harbour— on such a magnificent scale is the dockyard. They say, how- 
ever, that the town is unhealthy, and the presence of the fgrpats is a 
pest.^ The priesf Valonge Was pointed out to me — he who cut up bis 
maid-servapt not long ago. They.are improving the town : the quarter 
opposite.my hotel— a kind of *St. Giles’s, fn which they robbed and 
assassinated nightly, they have pulled down in toto^ to be rebuilt ; it 
was the dhiy way, it appears, they cquid dislodge its nest of thieves. 
There arc a great many noble buildings, baYrackS) store-houses, hospi- 
tals, and others* c(9nnected with Govermiient, ahd the town has some 
handsome streets, a good market, and in a plentiful country. They are 
behindhand in their shops — ^hot to bp compared with Portsmouth or 
Plymouth, except the nnval ones, which are pretty well. 

20tli.~Not sorry to get away from this, but verv soriy to have to 
ga such a roi|nd by Landern^u. *A boat may be nad to crops the hat-' 
hour (three leagues) at great expense; but when you do get to » Village 
on the other side the chances ate there is tfb coach on. /a 

Parting late in the day, and going back five leagues, and round thli 
enorinous harbour, before wJ got out heads fairly to the south. Got 
ouVto stretch my legs at Qulm^er, on its little river quay : a TCmanttc 
hilly acMt of country, the MBs lootninr over the toWii by mc^light; 
while Madyne (always woincn>-Httow two o’clock iu the 
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rnakeB up the conductor's way-biJU with all the basineBS-like gravity of 
a Secretary of State. I watched her various'calculationa for some time 
—division, multiplication, and subtraction— intricacies excessive. The 
French are a very methodical people : how they keep the books square 
in such complexity, such various sums handed over for his great lealiiei'n 
pouch or bag, besides all the sealed bags of francs, to and from, puzzles 
me : the missing any one would ruin the poor woman, and yet there^'B 
all the coolness imaginable, as if of only so many letters or farthings. 
By daylight weHrotted through Quimperl^, a small, pretty ^ce, with 
mills, and a lively stream dancing through : running clear water is 
always cheerful. English are to be found at all these places— ^ofiten 
people of good society. Wh^t are they dorag here t What a question 1 
Some to shoot and fish ; some to keep cle^ of.John Doe and Richard 
Roe ! 

2l8t.— Drove into L^Orient time enough for an excqjlent breakfast, 
at the best hotel, in every way, I have yet met with: good rooms, and 
good table — the latter so good, in really good dishes, that I am half 
tempted to withdraw my anathema against French cooking ; but I shall 
get off by protesting, that this is not French — it's some mistake : besides, 
this Hdtel cle France on the Place is altogether very superior — the land- 
lord and landlady obliging and civil on all occasions — none of that pctly 
overreaching, so prevalent ; and we have a superior set at table— men 
who look like gentlemen, and with the red ribbon : they' keep the 
commis in order, for it is impossible to get rid of them, go where one 
will. 

I have had a good look at Quiberon and ^^lleisle, in sight to the 
W.S.W., from the column of the docky'ard, in company with a very nice 
young fellow staying at the hotel. This neighbourhocKl is flatter as 
one gets to the bottom of Biscay’s Day ^ a mixtureMof mud and rocks 
form its shores. This is a great pprt for ship-building : they have many 
xnen-of«war all but ready for launching — plenty of timber in store. The 
town is unlike French towns, generally: the houses low and neat — the 
streets a fair width, and laid out regularly '; but it is, outside the dock-* 
yard, a poor little town. The shops, or its Arade, notion g: once it was 
a place of great trade, even to India. The column or tower, built by the 
merchants to look out for their Argo8ies--*-now there’s hardly one to look 
out for. It is fortified and garrisoned, as they all are. The few idlers 
seen about are the officers on the Place, and now and then^a««aval one 
iih^undress uniform. , ^ o ^ 

' There is, however, a\ery good theatre, where, tevice a-week, they 
muster a very respeetable audience ; and two or three cafes have the 
usual number^ of smoking bhliard and domino-players. Coming home 
from the theatre, we were attral*ted by a compound of hideous noises 
in one of the streets. It was a charivan' gmn io an old maid who had 
dared to marrjr a widower 1 The happy couple took it^ very quietly. 
This is jhd case in France : certain marriages don’t plealBe the mob— a 
charivari; or an obnoxious person in country-towns, a deputy or' 
prdfet, is charivari'd without ceremony, and sometimes bo often that 
the victims are fain to leave the town. «>Some scream, some groan, 
others play discordantly on all Borts (>f instruments, beat shovels — 
(marrow-bones and cleavers)— others shout, &c« The din was dreadful ; 
vre leflJj^Hcrowd gobg on, not at all tiiisd. 
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The Platx in a French town is always the scene for fairs, shows, &o., 
besides being the parade'*ground. Here is a poor man showing a 
sturdy wolf, which he has got chained by a double chain— « most ugly 
ferocious brute, that some three ^ears ago* bit hk band nearly clean off 
a^ be was going about his business along the road (near the Rhone 
somewhere, I think) with his cart loaded with crockery. The remark* 
able part of this novel sort of show, however, is, that the poor fellow 
shows, likewise (holding it in his left), the skeleton of his right band ! 
The fo?cP of philosophy can, 1 thihk, no further gg^’ What man 
but a Frencitraan would think of turning a sad misfortune to account 
in this way ? 1 had no idea wolves were really so dangerous, or their 
bite BO much more to be dreaded than a dog’s. To look at thia>brute, 
which struggles and snaps a(*f only just ciught, it is evident how much 
larger and Stronger the jaws and teeth are than those of the largest dog ; 
though, taken altogether, it is no bigger than a large mastiff— not so large 
as many of our Newfoundland breed ; but the jaw is peculiar, and the 
strength too. The man says he gut him down (after the hand was off), 
and that he was only^ saved by some people coming to his rescue. To 
eke out the entrance of two sous (people giving hin^wiytbing more they 
please), he sells a little j)riids dc son histoire at two sous more. To 
all appearance and probability the thing is just what it is said to be. 
The only little bit of (excusable gammon in it is the continued ferocity 
of the wolft which is not likely, after three years* showing ; and which 
the brute is taught, like monkeys, to act. 

The next booth was the very serious drama, by puppets, of the Death 
of Abel, spoken behind tjie scenes— the moat solemnly-ludicrous thing 
I have laughed at for many a daf, particularly the kilU’em-and-eat-’em 
look of Cain, as he hopped about, and all the reasonings and pros and 
cons about the matter, which surely none but a Frenchman again could 
ever in sober earnestness have coi^cocted ; the peasantry and poor 
people, in breathless silence and intense interest, listening with untiring 
gravity and patience. If I laughed, it was in my sleeve — it would have 
been very indecorous otherwise. 

They arc buildiog a noble, banack at the back of our hotel, on a 
gigantic scale, as all French public works are. This is the only thing I 
see building. The town is evOb lefis populous than it has been, so that 
there is room enough and to spare ; and, were it not for the garrison 
and the doebyard, one can easily imagine, deprived of its commerce, in 
this secluded nook of the Bay of fiisKy, it would dwindle still more. 
Very few English live here— f did not, in several uays, see a single in- 
dividual — still it is said there are a few, either in the place or the environs. 
The country round is very pretty, without being so bold in Its features as 
farther north and south. 
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FUBTIIEB NOTICES OP THE POUT OF BREST. 

BY AN OXONIAN. 

Mr. Editor, — I had endeavoured to reduce to some profitable shape 
the materials of an account of Brest, collected during a brief stay tliere, 
tvhile on a cruise in August, 1837, when 1 read the article on the same 
subject in your^arch number. That article is so copious and Accurate 
as to leave little to bedc&ired^ and I do not regret that my recollections 
of the place remain in their own obscurity, especially when, on corn* 
paringrthem, I find the article in your exc^dient Journal to bo in many 
respects more accurate and niiiiute.^ Slil^ 1 tj^ink that some additions 
to what has already appeared, as well as remarks on the opinions ex- 
pressed by the writer in the able article just mentioned, may interest 
some of your naval readers. I will only beseech their indulgence to 
any inaccuracies in what I shall say, by pleading the fad, that 1 have 
studied seA-matters as an amusement, not as a profession. 

The “ Pour’’ paj;}age can hardly be said to lead in from the At- 
lantic;*' it is only useful to vessels coming from some port in the 
Channel ; it may be said to join LTroise, which narrows castwaid into 
the “ Goulet de Brest,’* a narrow hut deep cliavnel, and which, with 
good sailing directions and a chart, is safe of access even for a perfect 
stranger ; the dangers arc few and easily avoided, and a pilot is not 
necessary ; — probatum esL I would not recommend the “ Passage du 
Four;" all the dangers lie within Ushant; outside of it there are none, 
if a moderate offing is kept. I am not aware^of any “ Cape FUiisterrc* 
on that coast, or in tlie doparlmcnt of that name ; certainly the only 
one “ well known to manners” is at the .soutli-westarn exlremity of the 
Bay. I will as briefly as I can follow the writer on the Ports of France, 
confining myself to his remaiks on the French ships; 1 shall dilTer 
slightly with him in one or two points, without at all undervaluing the 
excellence and accuracy of his account generally. 

That the beauty of the French models ^surpasses that of ours, is I 
think open to some discussion ; that it did so in former yoar»no'oiie will 
deny, who has seen the old Fiench models, and compared them with 
the few remaining of our own of life same date ; the testimony of his- 
tory to the fact is almo,^t unnecebsary : let any one whowhas' been at 
Brest look at the Tourville, 7 6r any of their old frigates, though of 
more modern build than the ship I have mentioncdi« U is not alone in 
beautii'ul ornament, and the taste of every part of licr finish, that w'e 
find such legitimate ground for the admiration of this noble-looking 
old ship ; but more elegant lines, a moie graceful set of curves I never 
saw on tlie water. The present style of build shows that the French 
constructors have departed as widely as possible from all the “ rococo” 
notion| of their predecessors ; they have, doubtless, don^ this on good 

« E 

* 1 that the writer on the Poits of France hab not given us a more detailed 
accouttjruf the town and iieighbonrhuod of Bree^, as well as of ita iuhabilauU and 
the Bictons” generally ; ho cannot haw fuigotten the almost un rivalled beauty 
of (^^hady piomeuade, sk rtin^ the paradc-giouiid, and commanding a view of 
the Ao^e toy, tnd the town is a Uvely,amurinK, and, to a certain degree, a iilMhioti- 
able dnet f 
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grounds^ but I was ralW surprised to hear “ beauty** predicated of the 
majority of French models, as seen at present The fact I believe to 
be, that the h>ench naval architects have thrown overboard all received 
noMons of beauty derived from their lovely old models, have abandoned 
life dulce for the utile, and have sketched boldly, and without regard to 
elegance of form, such plans as seemed to promise strength, compact^ 
ness, solidity, and the other essentials of a man-of-war. The sterns of 
their ships show this in an especial manner, and the observations in the 
pages of 'your Journal ought to mike our builders m^d their ways in 
this respect. The French sterns, whether round or square, are « admir- 
ably adapted to answer all necessary ends, and though I cannot agree 
to their beauty in all cases, ^et it would be easy to adopt their improve- 
ments,* combined with myre graceful odtline, — a thing, however (let 
our builders remember), of very little moment, and to be quite disre- 
garded when standing in the way of real improvement. 

The absence of pur -row of glass astern, adds to, rather than detracts 
from, a handsome appearance. The Diadijme, a beautiful alpp, some- 
what of the old school, pierced for 90 guns, carrying 86 (Itgive these 
numbers from memory), had just four cabin wiiylows— two on each 
deck; and a handsomer square stern I never saw: these windows 
were not shown by any paint, and at a distance were not perceptible 
on the black stern ; no painted mullions, dwarf sham balustrades, &c. ; 
plain narrow white streaks marked the rails, and the carving, which was 
very bold and elegant round the beautiful outline of the whole, was 
also white. I saw no sham windows anywhere, as in the quarter galle* 
ries of our corvettes, anc^in the Modeste's stern. 

The French have not any frigates Of dimensions equal to Vernons ; 
Didon and her class are considerably smaller; but, on the other hand, 
it is true that ** tlftir ship sloops of war are as large as many of our 
small frigates” — it might be added, ^nd twice as efficient. Indeed, the 
wretched class of ships we still keep up under the name of 28’s (NortJi 
Star, Samarang, Talbot, &c.) would not be suffered to continue to dis- 
grace such a Navy as that of France. Their gabares and corvettes de 
charge are infimtely better* ships. Nor have they any such inferior 
ships as the Blonde class with us. Well may it be asked why all that 
class are not razeed into corvettes' at once,»and made good for some- 
thing?/ 

The Preach brigs, too, arc a fine class of vessels, though not a very 
handsome one. They shoulcl hardly%e called 1 8-gim brigs,” which 
calls up vision! of some of our own very inferior craft so called. 1 
heard them called “ bricks de vingt,** and they carry that number of 
carronades, and have twelve ports on each* side. I will *de8cribe their 
appearance, as some pojnts of it refer to all mod Am French ships. 

They are as nearly walhside'd as may be ; head short, and one of the 
bobstays, leanEjing from extremfty of the bowsprit, clear of the head, 
to the cutwater close to the water-line, like that of a cutter ;* hqad-rails 
and figure very high and planked up smooth, as described, in youc 
Journal; stern round, for the most part ; no quarter-galleries, or any 
break or ornament of any kind ; the white gun streak carried round 
without interruption; very litMe rake in the counter, wliich tumbles 
home 4 jiule aloft to about a line perpendicular with the rudder-bead 
from which it started. To any Ene who Ras seen these curious sterns, the 
epithet of Mtiment a cul rond will seem remarkably apt. They carry. 
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lite all French ships and vessels-oB-war of ev^classi a poop {dmutte) 
and a topgallant forecastle (gaillard d^avant). Hie masts, are stepped 
at a most unsightly distance ^‘om one another, the main being very fap 
aft. All classes of ships struck me as being over-masted, parlicultfriy 
when compared with our new ships. The poop aforesaid is a material 
addition to comfort and room, though the appearance of the deck is 
rather impaired by it. The stems of all French frigates differ in con- 
sequence from ours in showing two sets of cabin-windows a{p and in 
the quarter-gall^ies, those of ^he poop-cabins very small ] the quarter- 
galleries of their square sterns, therefore, resemble those of a two-decked 
ship (Jeanne d’Arc was a very handsome instance), but quite plain in 
rails, l^wer and upper fihishir^g, &c. 

The evis ronds of their frigates have a ringv.lar addition, anstWering 
to our quarter-galleries, commonly called houteilUs. These*' bottles 
appear in some variety. L’Amazone, 60 , had them of great projection, 
and answering very well to their name ; bolt upright when seen in a 
broadside, view, but diminishing a little as they aschnded, and looking like 
small turref^a stuck on alongside, with one window on the main deck, and 
a smaller one for >he poop-cabins. Didon, 60 , had another variety. 
Her houUillcs descended only half as low as the Amazone’s, leaving 
her gun streak to run round like that of the bricks before mentioned. 
About this streak was a projecting gallery surrounded by iron rails, and 
supported by four well-carved caryatides. The poop-cabin (a very elegant 
one), with which this gallery communicated, was then, as now, tenanted 
by the Comte de la Retonnicr, who had his flag at the mizen. A third 
variety, which I saw up the harbour, npight called a one-bottle-man, 
for there was one of these projections amidships over the rudder-head, 
its lines falling in w*ith those of the stern. This plan certainly attains 
the superlative degree of ugliness. All ^the line-of^battle ships I saw 
completed had square sterns ; so hed a few of the large corvettes. A 
vaisseau (line-of-battle ship), d c«/ rowd, if turned out like L'Ama- 
zone, &c., must present a most extraordinary contour; hut I repeat that 
all these a^erns are admirably calculated to meet the shock and strain of 
a seaway, or a hostile broadside, whiclr the majority of our^ own 
cannot be said to be. Those lately used by Sir W. Symohds are far 
too overhanging to be good*; the form of Roberts’s sterns is very hand- 
some, and far more rational. Sir W. S. has wonderfully improved our 
Navy, and his ships are very fin(; ones, but a man-of-waf ?ieed not, 
either in cutwater or counter, affect tlie rakish, klance air of a yacht. 
One word more about the models of their ships, as compared with ours. 
When the Pjque and Inconstant sailed on one of their cruisefiT, La 
Dryade,f a first-class frigate, sailpd with them, but could not even keep 
within sight of them, and returned to the, Tagus. after a very short trial 
indeed. , ^ 

Many o/ their own officers (and a most candid, liber^ set of men 
they setm) owned that our frigates surpassed theirs ; but they seemed, ^ 
t|f,,rank their line-of-battle ^ships above ours. All those among them 
who have seen Vernon are in raptures with her to an extent which quite 
surprised me. Didon’s officers knew Vesf&l out in the West Indies, 
and defi(iffi^d^ome that they did Uot thihk any mor^ lovely model could 
exist--i<oertainly among their own ships nom does at this day. They 
were especially struck, they tolcl me, with the sharpness of midship* 
section—- all the French frigates recently huilt having very fiat floors. 
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I must now turn to one, pei^haps the most imporUnt, point in which 
our ships an/1 theirs differ, and which has only been incidentally referred 
to by the writer of the article on Brest— 1 mean the system of double-^ 
haiiktng^ now introduced into every great naval Power except our own. 
I have said that Didon, and dll hei class, are inferior m dimensions to 
Vernon. They are not only inferior in dimeiibions, their stability is 
not nearly so great, and the muzzles of their guns are considerably 
nearer Jhe water. Yet, with .nfer^or capabilities, theu ships have a 
heavier broadside Didon m even nartov\er than Piquer Dn the advan-^ 
tages of aouble*banking, in a warlike point ol view, I shoul<f think 
nothing need be baid , the fact that these advantages are great has 
become evident to every Po\?^r but England The French builcTin this 
way universally Diademe (mot a new ship, as I have observed) origin- 
ally had*nd guns in the waist hci model may be seen, as she used to 
be, in the mo^eUroom at Brest but even then she had not the huge 
excrescence wliicli our waist hammock-netting prebcnts — her bulwarks 
ran along smooth, and*the same height, where there were no ^ns * I 
saw the same thing in. La Flore, a fine frigate, with a small vacant space 
left m the waist, hci bulwarks could hate been adapted for guns there 
easily. When I saw Diademe, which was just before her departure for 
Toulon, she earned three complete tiers — taironade% on the upper- 
deck. L’Oedan, in like manner, showed four regular rows of teeth, and 
struck me as a beautiful ship, though, I think, not new,*’ from her 
model, and fiom the “ lentide” of her topsides. 

But there is another point of view in which the advantages of double* 
banking aie perhaps cvel^^ore obvious — the promotion of the sailing 
and sea*worthy qualities of the iSiip. The only vessels in our Service 
in which the weight seems so distributed as to do justice to the qualities 
of the ciaft die thoke from coFvettes downwards all others are heavily 
loaded at tlie cxtiemities, where the iaies of the fore and after body are 
often vciy delicate, and that part of the ship where weight should be 
concentrated is left empt) 'f What would a French builder (wJio gives 
Didon 42-pounder carronadfs all along her upper-deck) think of arm- 
ing a blup like Phjue with uppei-deck guns weighing 40 cwt each, at 
the two exlrcuiitics 1 will not enlarcre on a point on winch so much 
18 to be said, in the earnest hope that bomc*ot joui naval readers will 
take it .up more efliciently than 1 could, and that by this means the 
pages of >^ 1 ^* Jouinal may bring this jnust important subject before the 
eyes of those who bear lulc m«such matSiis • • 

The author of *thfl article on “ The Ports” did not notice a peculiarity 
m the gun-locks , it is new, and, I believe, ^as )ct only p^i Hally intro- 
duced. 1 think it may be of value to us^were we ever willing to borrow 
from our neighbours wjial is yeally good There is no spring used, 
therefore* the thing is very simple, never can get out of qj-der, and has 

I — , ■ — j - — 

* Would IncorfStint have carncd'dwaj her I ulwarks, as she did herValst-hain- 
mock-nettmgs, on her recent passage home 1 he latter unsighlly hoxe% aw merely 
secured by iron stanchions, and have not the strength of the former Stle lost a 
head-rail, too. W ould planking over-smooth not have tended to avert this •* 

t On a par with thib is the wot/efn mpiwemtnt of having one midship-magasme, 
in^d of tifro at the extremities— thetpby displacing from the centre, and throwing 
forward and alt, several tons of weight this, too, on board such a model as Piquets, 
wheie loading the extremities ipoilM the qualitiea of the ship. Inconstant had no 
luih disadvaqtpge. 
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a very handsome appearance. The hammer (of brass, and about the 
size of the annexed diagram) is fixed on one side the nipple. 



It lies over towards the right, in the directioncof the dotted lines, and 
is pulled^’over, and the gun fired, by the line represented. The pro- 
portions are not qiute correct, as, at the angle I have shown, the line 
could hardly lift the hammer over, but 1 have shown the plan ; the 
principle is so simple that any mechanic could embody it. Percussion 
locks of an ordinary shape had superseded flint lo^ks, and the former in 
turn have given way to the plan 1 have mentioned. 

The plan so well described by the author of the article for setting up 
the shrouds (and stays) is as yet very sparingly adopted. 1 only saw 
it on board a noble two-decker, Diademe^ fitted with all kinds of 
new plana, by way of trial ; the plkn is fiot sightly by any means. 
Not only frigates, but line-of-battle ships also, have their main and 
mizen Channels in one: this, especially in the latter, is heavy and 
ugly. On board the Diademe there was a new chain cables compressor, 
in addition to the curved piece of iron used by us and the French for 
that purpose, and which they thought likely to supersede it. It con- 
sisted of a huge and ponderous iron hammer, situated close within the 
hawse-hole, on a pair of bits : this gives a rough idea. of it : 



On letting go the tackle*^ which sustains the hammer, the process of 
the chain is instant!/ stopped, and it waj> expected that no accident (as 
breaking in the case of the old oora^ressor) was likely todiefall this. 
The hammitr fell so as to fit on to the links, and the whole strain 
acted longitodinall/on the slsaight {dece, whose great strength seemed 
to insure the safety of the plan. 
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Your correspondent tliinks tlie not rattling the fuitock-sliroude* and 
the mode of^ getting through ** lubber's hole/’ an improvement. I havo 
he^rd naval officers say the reverse— mofe men can run up outside, 
abreast, and at once, than in the French (and American) mode ; and 1 
have heard it stated as an inconvenience that, if the scuttles over these 
** holes’’ are left open, coils of rope, &c., find their way down, and 
that, were a whole-top permanently made by closing them, it would 
be better^ Au reste^ I saw Brest through the kindnes^f a friend, wlio 
gave me letnw months* cruise, and m^ smattering or sea-matters baa 
been picked up from cruises for several years past, and visits to sea ports, 
and'an interest felt in the thyagever since I saw a ship on the sea. 

V. 


X PENINSULAR SAYING PUT INTO SONG* 

Mtt. Editor, — The following lines were written many ysars ago in 
the Peninsula. Thejr will recall an expression, bOi common use there 
during the war, to the minds of those of your readers who live upon the 
recollections of the past, and who, thanks to the liberality of a grateful 
country, have little eb»e to live upon. 

To the Editor Your very obedient servant, 

of the United Service Journal. J. Bobadiu, Capt, 

Away with each quiet domestic enjoyment, 

And seek with youi*bard sf more lively employment , 

Quit your bouse, quit your land, quit your wife, quit your farm, ye 
Will find thej*e's some fun going on at the Army. 

Without bed, without food, without fire, without stable, 

Tis sure your own fault if yoirfe not comfortable ; 

Without spirits to cheer, or tobacco to calm ye. 

There's always some fun going on at the Army. 

And then Jhe bull beef that is served out as ration, 

• Ts sojiard and so toiigli it defies mastication ; 

You. your biscuit to break with a hamiper must arm ye, 

There’s always some fun going on at the Army. 

Yoqr Jaste is fastidious, your temper nqt placid. 

The women are hideous, the wiwe^it is acid ; 

Without Yinc to enliven, or women to chartif ye. 

There’s alwa*J^s some fun going on at the Army. 

Your sleek English horses are grown corry hacks. 

Your mules once so sound have aU got sore backs ; 

Your cloak’s wormso thin it no longer will warm ye. 

There's always some fun goinjg on at the Arn^. 

The raiiv falling hard all^our equipage drenches,^ 

You are sent without dinner to work m the trenches. 

Where shot and where shell every moment alarm ye, 

There’s always some fun going on at the Army, 

And if, by some chance, a^enevolent bullet 

Should let out your breath through a hole in your gullet ; 

Why, when you are dead they can’t stop to embalm ye, 

Ami^pt all the fun going «n at the Army* * 

U. S. JovRN. No. 117, Auo, 1838, 2 I. 
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HEALTH AND TRAINING OF THE TROOPS* 

I AM encouraged to hope that you, Mr. Editor, may be inclined^'to 
give admittance to a few hints with regard to a subject which has never 
yet attracted the notice of any man, either medical or military, but 
which, nevertheless, seems not without its importance. It is simply 
the use of oil,t^ universal with ths natives of every hot cognVy. A 
Greek, who hadSeached an extreme old age without beivg exposed to 
the ordinary infirmities, being asked, to what he owed his immuitity 
from tlje same, answered, “ To oil and honey.” 

Now, without inquiring into the virtuesi of the latter specific, I can 
venture to assert, from personal experience, ond good quality of oil, viz., 
that it is a certain preventive against the bites of those numerous 
insects that are sometimes the most formidable enemy •with whom the 
soldier or the traveller is doomed to contend. ^Myriads of those puny 
assailants^ abound, as every one knows, in all hot countries. The per- 
petuity of tlieir attacks, and the impossibility of escape to the unguarded 
skin of a European, iveary out the most robust, and subdue the patience 
of the hardiest. In addition to the actual torture they inflict, they 
deprive you of rest, poison the blood, and, by the feverish irritation 
which they excite, predispose the constitution to the disorders familiar 
to the climate. 

Now, if the mere rubbing a little cocoa-nut (or other) oil ovfljRiflie 
parts exposed were likely to be an antidote to this tormenting ffmby- 
ance, it would surely be worth the expetdmentf Several years p'kssed in 
a tropical climate, wherein I have frequently slept in the open air, as 
well as under roof, in situations peculiarly infeste^ with mosquitoes, 
enable me to testify to the virtues of oif as a protection. Nor is this 
an opinion formed from my owA solitary experience. Many of my 
companions could attest the entire immunity they derived from merely 
dipping the finger in a cup of oil, and passing it over the face, legs, &c. 
Certainly the tormentor in question is said to select his victims, and some 
bodies are more suitable to his palate than others ; * yet my own Arm 
opinion is, that there is 6o;nething in the nature of oil which, in almost 
every instance, acts as an impregnable case of armour against his attacks. 
At any rate the experiment would be perfectly innocuous, might be 
productive of great bene^t. The natives, it will be observed, who are 
all oiled, suffer little annoyance. ' ^ < 

And as to the general use of oil so universal in torrid climates, it 
does seem that there must be something congenial to the human con- 
stitution in a custom as muoh without exception as the wearing of 
clothes in colder climates. Oil, in lubricating the body, ren^ders the 
limbs supple pkant; it closes, or, if you*q)1ease, covps the pores, 
and tber^y prevents that profuse perspiration which engender^ a per- 
petual thirst, arid is prob,ably the primary cause of most diseases. 
Without presuming to conjecture how far any incdical theory may 
coincide with this opinion, it would surely^e a very harmless experiment 
on a sickly station ; and, as fact is better than theory, the exahnple of 
the natives of the torrid zone, and their general impunity ftoih epi- 
demics desiructiYe ip Europeans, would be a strong argument in its 
favour, • ^ r 
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We all know that the custom of anointing the entire person with 
some ungyentSy more pr'less costly, was as universal among the Greeks 
and Romans as it is now among the )es| polished people of Hindostan, 

the barbarians of Africa. How or when the fashion ceased altogetlier 
among Europeans is uncertain. Probably the barbarians who overran 
the Western Empire despised or neglected a custom altogether unsiiited 
to their native climates, and, as their iiabits gained the ascendency, the 
prac^ce thus fell into general (hsuse. But we know that the Roman 
troops frequently marched from tlie qokl and frosts^' Germany to the 
burning^eats and arid deserts of Africa and Syria, with little*injury to 
their general health. Whether the constant lubrication of their limbs by 
oil rendered their bodies tgss sensible of the “ skyey influences/' is at 
least* a fair subject of conjecture, espelially when it is considered that 
constant bathing was a necessary consequence, and its natural result, 
personal cle^iliness. 

With regard to this all-important subject of the health of the troops 
and the trainhig meft to the labours of war, it really doe^ seem sur- 
prising that no systematic plan for this purpose has existed in any 
European nation since the time of the Greeks and Romans. The loose 
discipline and desultory expeditions of the feudal militia rendered any 
general measure of that sort out of the question ; but in modern times, 
when regular armidS arc trained, armed, and disciplined in every other 
respect on the most scientific principles) the continuous labour by which 
alone the human body is enabled to brave without danger, and even to 
court, extraordinary fatigue, and what sedentary people are wont to call 
Sind to consider hardsliigs, this most important part of a soldier's educa- 
tion is left entirely to chance, or the taste and habits of tiie individual. 
It might indeed be added, that the prudish regulations of the barrack- 
yard are rather cUculated X(p tempt the soldier to an indolent lounge, 
and to produce ennuU from which Jie is driven to seek refuge in tho 
canteen. 

1 am aware that abler pens than mine have dwelt upon this important 
subject, that your Journal has repeatedly suggested to the proper autho- 
rities tlie greatrbenefils the Service could not fail to derive from a few 
montlis gf camp duty in the summer, and tlie encouragement of military 
sports .and other matters conducive to the^soldier's health, or calculated 
to inq,pire a right military feeling. In the name of wonderi what are 
they abdut ? Do they conceive a joldier^is to be treated like a house- 
dog, alternately caressed onneglected*, accorduvg to circumstances ? la 
he to be tied up* in ordinary, and only let loose when his services are 
required ? But the noblest animal may be ruin^ by cojistant inaction. 
He must be regularly trained to his ai;duous duties, if it is expected that 
he should face with stweess i\ie wild ranger of the forest. 

All^the celebrated i;ppublic8 of antiquity trained mei^ to vyar, by the 
enforcement, of certain daily labours calculated to inure th^ir bodies to 
fatigue, or by the legislative encouragement of every military sport 
likely to rouse their native energies and* prepare them for thebatUe- 
&I(I. The spade and pick-axe were instruments as fkmiliar to the Ro- 
man soldier as the sword and pilum. They constructed roads whose 

C anent solidity astonished us at the jiresent day. Their useful 
irs Were directed not only to the fortifying every camp, but to the 
erection gf forts, harbours, and buildings of the niost durable description 

2 L 2 
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and of general utility. They amused tlieir leisure hours by .aililetic 
sports, racing, jumping, swimming, tlurowing the discus, hurling the 
javelin, or shooting with the arrow; and the conqueror in all these . 
exercises was invariably rewarded by an honorary distinction, couple 
with some substantial prize. In every climate they vied with the native* 
in braving the Weather; they yielded not to the robust German in bodily 
vigour, nor to the nimble African in celerity. As long as this discipline 
was rigidly enforced victory was constant to their standards; but, when 
the disorders of State introduced' a fatal relaxation, the haidy bar* 
barians soon tau^t them that mere science in general t&ctus is an 
insufficient substitute for personal vigour in the private soldier. ^ 

It majf be thought, and has been sometimes asserted, that bodily^ 
strength is not so requisite sinc^ the invention, of gunpowder, but no one 
will deny that personal vigour is even now of the first iinportailce^— that 
it necessarily implies high health and a capability of enduring hardships. 
But, tliough strength may be born witli a man, the vigour"! speak of is 
a thing to^ be acquired ; it is the result of long habit and continuous 
labour ; it renders constant bodily exercise one of the pleasures of life. 

A Spanish peasant, it^has been observed, will, after a journey of forty 
miles, instead of retiring to rest, join the dance on the green ; and an 
Englishman, in similar circumstances, will enjoy his game of cricket. 
The most skilful boxer submits to a hard and painfid training whenever 
he prepares for actual conflict ; and if the incessant labour of the Roman 
soldier is incompatible with modern habits, yet those military sports and 
pastimes which are so congenial to the national taste might, by a very 
little official encouragement, be rendered a tolerable substitute. Every 
barrack-yard should have two or three fiV(4s-courts, and every- permanent 
military depdt a piece of ground sufficiently extensive for the purposes 
of a sporting ground. Their Campus Ma^-tius would«‘tlms become the 
favourite resort of the soldiery, and if it did not supersede would infal- 
libly nullify the baneful efiects of the canteen. 

As to the idea of weaning the private from bad habits by books and 
reading, or ,^tlie introduction of regimental schools, it really seems too 
lidiculous for argument. If a miin has a taste that way he will iinprove 
himself, and is sure to meet with encouragement. But such is'the com- 
position and U^per of our army, that probably nine-tenths of the men 
would rather submlit to the hardest out-door labour than be doomed to 
spend their leisure hours in ecrawling pot-hooks or spelling in a horjh- 

Since the first introduction of a standing military force by Louis Xf., 
or perhaps his father, the French have paid the most solicitous attention 
to their armies." The mil itary^character under the old rdgime, as well as 
the new, has always been held in high repute. Qertaiti privileges have 
been conceded ; and, among other modes of inspiring enthuaiasi^n and 
making the soldier prSud of his situation, the frequent f^tes; with whipb 
they are indulged, and" free admission to places pf public r^ort, are npt 
tbp least valuable, Wliere would be tlie harm or what the dwger if, 
soldiers were allowed, under certain restrictions as to time, to vievjf thp 
Tower, the Museum, and other such deposits? And what sordid' 
economy would grudge the expense of a f£te on the anniversary of some 
glorious exploit perfOrirted by a regiment ? Double rations for a sin^e 
day would be sufficient; and, supposing them to be' permitted to. 
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their friends, the iclal pf tho thing would be highly flattering to the 
feelings of the veterans, as well as an encouragement to their younger 
comrades. 

• Tiie strength of every machine must depend on the soundness and 
solidity of its component parts, and the efficiency of an army on the 
separate capabilities of the mass of individuals who compose it. It is 
the part of short-sighted presumption to consider as trifles things to 
whica the most consummate gencvals have attached t^ highest import^ 
ancc. We^re now at peace, and peace is the season for improvement. 
JiVar admits of no delay. The selfishness which neglects the country’s 
^ brave defenders in the hour of tranquillity is not more detestable than 
the negligence which overlooks them is reprehensible. The storm which 
lately threatened us hits afiparently blown over; yet we know not how 
soon the clouds may again collect. There has been, perhaps still exists, 
a rebellion imoiir colonies. DisafTection at home scarcely assumes the 
mask of plausibility. ^ Jacobins of every grade and nation hate England 
as the only support of genuine liberty; despots dread her^*as the un- 
iliriching guardian ef the world’s welfare ; sordid envy pines at her wpll- 
carned wealth, her greatness and glory, and wSuld fain reduce her to 
the common level ; treachery or infatuation at home affects to under- 
rate her foreign possessions — tho very mainspring of her power : those 
colonies, acquired at the expense of so much British blood, as they have 
been gained so must they be maintained by the sword : and, considering 
the great numerical superiority we may not improbably be some day 
summoned to encounter, our only hopes of victory or even safety must 
depend on tiic efficient slate of^ur Army and Navy; nor can that effi- 
ciency be better promoted than by attending to those minutiiX! which can 
in any way contrj^ute to the health, comfort, and feelings of the private 
soldier. 

L. A. 


CAPTURE OP THE FORMIDABLE SLAVER, BY HER MAJE^y’s BRIG 

BUZZARD. 

Mr. Editor, — Though lalt, perhaps the particulars of a gallant action 
(the last fought on the coast of Africa) may not be unacceptable to the 
readers qf ^our widely-diffused journal. ^ 

Your correspondent is sorry he haf not been able to procure the letter 
of Rear-Admiral fampbell, C.B. (now Vice-AUfiiiral Sir P. Campbell), 
on this occasion. 

This action gave promotion to Lieutenant Milvvard. 

London, July 10th, 1838. 

*H.M*B. Buzzard, at sea. 19th Dec., 1834. 

Sir,— I have the hondlir to infoion you. lor the iivformarton of the Com** 
mander-in-Chief, that, in compliance with your oi-deis, leceiwd from the 
GriflFon, whilst cruising oflf the Old Calabar, on the I7fh inst., I Acceeded 
in capturing, by boarding (after a smart actidn of three-quarters df an hour), 
the Spanish slave-brig Formidable, pierced for eighteen guns, having oft 
board sixgrovers, 18-pounde/l,and two long IG-poundcrs, with upwards of 
700 ^ves. 

1 am happy to state that, notwithstanding the great resistance made by 
the Formidable, we have had loss life, and 4 inly six wounded-^one 
man and me boy dangerously. 

The loss on ooard the Spaniard amounted to six killed, including the 
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mate and carpenter ; five severely wounded, including the Captain ; and 
eight of the crew with thtee of the slaves, slightly. 

Our fore and maintop-mast ^tays were cut, running rigging and sails 
much damaged, flying jib*boom shot away, and bum^in carried away ijt 
boat ding. 

It gives me much pleasure to bring under your notice the bravery and 
good conduct of the officers and men under my command, who meiit my 
warmest thanks. Theyweie constantly on the sweeps from half-past 9 
A.M. until we con^menced filing at fifte/?n minutes past 4 pm. 

I have tlie honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

A. W. Milward, Lieut.-Comma^nding. 

To Com. Meredith, H.M S. Pelorus, Senior Officer, 

&c. &c. &c ' , 

H M S. Peloiu4; at ^ea, Dec. 22nd, lJi34. 
Lat. 2° 30' N . long. 8® 25' E.*' 

Sir, — 1 have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of ihe loth inst., 

1 elating to the captuie ot the Foimidable, Spanish armed slave brig, by 
H.M. biigantine buzzard, under youi command, tvo days previously, by 
boarding, after a chase of seven houis on the sweeps, and an action of 
three-quarters of an hojjr. 

Youi letter I have forwarded to the Commander-m-Ohief, with such 
lemaiks as 1 thought right to make on so gallant an afiair. In the mean- 
time 1 have to express my admuationof your conduct throughout the 
whole of this business, and to desiie you will convey to the officers and 
shin’s company ot the Kuzzaid my entire appiobation of the perseverance 
witn which they exerted themselves to close with the Formidable, and of 
the coolness and braveiy they displayed \\hen brought in contact with 
persons resisting the oiders under which you act. 

You will be pleased to send me the n^.nes of the wounded for the in- 
foi mation of the Commander-in-Chief 

1 am, Sii, your obedient humble servanj, 

AicriD. Meredith, 

Commandei and Senior Officci. 

To Lieut. A W. Milward, commanding H.M biigantme 
Buzzaul. 

H.M.S. Peloius, at sea, 22nd of December, 183 L 
* Lat. 2° 30,' N., long. 8? 25 E 

Sir, — It IS with the gieatest satisfaction I have the honoui to enclose a 
letter 1 have just leccived fiqm Lieutenant Milward, ot the Buzzard, de- 
tailing the capture of El Formidable Spanish slave-brig, with upwards of 
700 slaves on board. 

Nothing but the extieme diffidence (the sure characteristic of kuch gal- 
lantly) with which Liei^tfnant Milward lepqits this captuie would induce 
me to add to his statement, but I feel it my duty to ky The case clearly 
before you. 

The Formidable was formerly a **guarda costa” of larger dimensions than 
the Pelorus, armed as described, purposely equipped and manned for le- 
sistance, most peifectly piepared, as reported by \he senior Lieutenant of 
this sloop, who pisited her in our boats wp the Calbbar ; and hc|^ commander 
had expie^sed his determination not to bq captured by any of our small 
cruiser&i* 

The coolness and gallantly with which she was boarded and cap- 
tured by one of those veiy small vessels which she despised, in spite of the 
determined resistance she made, can only baeo^lled by the mercy which 
checked the well-disciplined bravery of^ the Buzzaid’a gallant crew the 
moment lesistanoe ceased, and saved the lives ot many of the Spaniards, 
who were followed up by the boarders, as well as of the wretch^ slaves, 
who weie dressed m r^d jackets, &c., wifh the hope of intinudating, by 
their great show offeree. 
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The Formidable was the mack vessel here, i^d I trust 1 may be per- 
mitted to add, that in noaction^on this coast has the disparity of ]g>rce been 
greater, thcr resistance more determinedly kept up, or more coolly and gal- 
lantly overcome, than in this instance. 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

Richard MsREDiTif, Commander. 

To Rear-Admiral P. Campbell, C.B. 

Gommander-in-Chief, 8cc. &c. &c. 

Cape of Good Hope. 


Tllg BANNER OF BLUB. 

Rouse thee 1 roi^e thee ! to tlfe loud cry. 

And hark to the signal strain I 
Tis thy country that calls, then hie, 

And let not her summons be vain. 

The peal t]iat has echo’d so wide 
Should hasten the noble and brave 
To rally by liberty's side. 

Their homes and their altars to save 
Unfurl, then, the banner of blue ! 

Tis tinted of ocean and sky ; 

Let nonetbut the gallant and true 
* Be found 'neath that banner to vie* 

The symbol of faith, of iionour so true ; 

The banner of fame, the banner of blue. 

’Tis the voice^f thy own native land, 

The soil of The dafintless and bold. 

That bids thee by freedom to stand, 

AncUbide by lief banner of old. 

Be firm to her trust, and her fame 
Shall circle with laureA thy brow ; 

'Tis deeds that ennoble a name ! 

As leaves vest with beauty the bough ! 

Wave the standard abroad to the breeze ; 

Huzza I for the banner of blue t 
The flag that floats free o'er the seas. 

Still borne by the bold and the true. 

The symbol of faith, now hoisted to view, 

» The banner of fame, the b/inner of blue. 

Hail ! hail ! to opr streamer of prid^^ 

That rules on wide ocean and eaiiin I 
As reigns the moon queen o’er the tide, 

’Tis our hearts-sway since liberty's birth. 

’Twas prudence and valour 4hat wove 
The embkm of union it wears, 

^nd staneWere the hearts and the lofe 
.That charter’d t}ie freedom it bears. 

Hurra ! for the banner of fame I 
The conquests and trophies ihwon 
Are link'd to dear Albion's name. 

And the deedsmf renown she hath done. 

To flag, throne, and realm, be stedfast and (rue. 
Hurra ! for old England's famed banner of blue ! 
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t*ORi:iGN MISCELLAMY. 

FRANCE. 

MILITARY STORES AND ORDNANCE. 

The following calculation of the stock in hand is independent of the 
imtixiel possessed by the National Guaids It is estimated to consist of 
.3000 pieces of hl^vy cannon, 1567 iiJd pieces of brass or brorze» 18G2 
held-pieces of ironv 1562 howitzers. 4,100,000 large and 4,0 )0,^t00 small 
cannon-balls, 1.000.000 carliidges, 710,000 bomls. 22,000,000 Diunds of 
gunpowder, 1,000,256 iirdocks in s^oie, 71,000 caibines, 85 0,00 6^ infantry 
and 130, (fOO cavaliy swords, 5200 pickaxes, anu 12,000 cuiiasses. 

THE NAVY. 

On the 17th of January the total number of individuals employed in (he 
sea-service, of all descriptions, amounted to 110,589. Amongst svhom 
there weic 10,836 Captains, commanders ot vessels, andpdots, and of that 
number 272 ^lelonged to the public, and 6946 weie engaged in the mei- 
chant seivice. The staff of the militaiy coips m the Navy is composed 
ot 2S Generals, 228 supciioi ofhceis, and 1250 subalterns and cadets. Tlie 
ships in commission were, — 10 of the line, 12 fiigates. 26 sloops or cor- 
vettes, 63 bugs and galle}s, 12 luggeis, and 17 steam-boats. 

SUPPLY or MEN lOR THF NAVAI Si RVICF 

As soon as a young man has been eighteen months appi enticed m the 
coasting trade, oi has made two voyages at sea, oi has been employed two 
years in the fishencs, he is legisteicd in the lists ol the distnct to winch 
he belongs. Besides this class of maiinerst>all ot'ter persons, be then ages 
what they may, who enter mercantile vessels or engige in the fisheiies, 
aie inscribed in the registers as soon as they have seen set vice, as above 
detailed: nor is any exception made in there favom, although they may 
have run the gauntlet ot the ballot foi the Aimy, or have served then 
time in the ranks Ihe lecoid of then names in the register ot mariners, 
liable to serve, is all that is necessary to fix that liability upon them , and 
both in their case, and that of every regulaily bied seaman, this liability 
continues uritil the age of fifts. All become as much the property of the 
State as the Russian siii docs that of the land owner at the rooment of 
his birth. 

Whenevei theie is need of skilors for the nasal service, the naval Piefect 
announces the quota ot men to be supplied from each distiiet to the local 
supei visor or commissary, l^e latter heieupon directs the sytidxc of the 
Navy to send him twice^oi thiice the number of mariners required; and he 
makes such selections from them as he thinks propeu ^No exemption 
whatever is admitted , even though a man may be the sole support of his 
family, or may diave ai lived the very moment bctoie from a long vovage : 
nay, even though he may have all his brothers serving in the Navy. 
There » no appeal from the will or caprice of the commissary .If the 
poor iellow mak^ a single remark which may be unpalatable to this jack 
in office, he 9 an send him ioithwith toprfson , and, if he choose, forward him 
under tlm escort of a gendarme to the place of his destination. Thesailor 
leeeives twenty-twQ centimes (ebout 74q ) per league for marching money x 
he IS senb^oi board immediately on bis amval, and supplied with a unifbrm 
and sus^necessaries as the Captain of tha» ship may designate ; then* 
value being deducted from the wages he may afterwards eain. When his 
services are no longer required he is sent home, and, if hts wages are not 
sufficient to liquidate the amount of the charge for his eqiiipments» the 
balance is deducted froih the fiist eaimngs%he may become entjjjied to in 
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Ihe mercantile service* If a fresh levy of seailken be .in progfress. he is 
liable to be^instantly ordjpr^d to another ship ; and instances could 
be cited where sailors have been re-embarked on three diTOrent summonses 
widiout having been allowed as little as twelvemonths for visiting their 
families or friends. There is nothing to prevent a sailor from serving 
thirty-two years without intermission ; ibr he may be forced to remain in 
the Navy from the age of eighteen to fifty, while his fellow- mariners may 
have the g(^d fortune never to be called upon to enter it* 

Bufjihis not all the vexation which the seaman has •> digest. It may 
chance tH^t his early education has not bfen neglected* ^nd he has made 
good use af IRs subsequent opportunities: some shipowner is derirous of 
giving hir% the command of one of his vessels* and the man solicits per- 
mis^on to 'accept t)ic appointment of Captain. He has now to ^indergo 
exannin^ation before the two e^miners, apnpinted by the Minister of the 
Marine, who are annually sAt down from Paris. One of them makes his 
appeara^ice twelve days or a fortnight before the other, and examines can- 
didates publicly in the practice of navigation ; those whom he may deem 
to fall short in their qualities arc at once rejected, and this is a complete 
bar to their presenting themselves to the other examiner, who hgs to ascer- 
tain the quantum of their theoretical knowledge. This examiner also 
makes his selection, And such as are rejected by h^ have to wait for the 
succeeding year’s examination, if they can screw up their courage to the 
ordeal. These two officers are complete arbiters of the seaman’s fate : 
there is no appeal against their verdict; and it rests with them entirely, 
either to make a manf Captain or consign him back to his humble berth 
of common seaman, with all its hardships and slavery, with as little as 
possible to incite or i-eward, and as much as can be imagined to dishearten, 
and discourage, and break his spirit.-— T. 

AfJSTRIA. 

There is at this moment a horse of extraordinary age and qualities in 
Prince Schwarzenl^rg's regiment of Hulans. He is a grey, and was 
brought from the Ukraine in 1805, as gne of the remount for the regiment : 
he was christened by the name of Abraham, and made over to a trumpeter. 
At the battle of Ulm be lost bis rider by a cannon-ball, and received* a 
severe sabre-cut himself across his nostrils ; in spite of which a trooper 
instantly threw himself across his vacant saddle. The con Ago which 
Abr^am displaced insured liis promotion to the dignity of a charger to 
an officer io'tlie regiment ; and he upheld his reputation in many a severe 
encounter on the Danube, as will as on the soil of France. In spite of his 
years, Ahraham is to this day accounted one of the best and swiftest horses 
in the regiment, 

SYRIAt 

Exfract of a letter from the head-quarters of Ibrahim Pasha at Horan, 
about thirty miles from Damascus:— “ Dr. Bowring and otkera before me 
had been refused admission to head-quarters, and 1 should most probably 
have beej;i treated to a similar denial, had I, like them, solicited leave. I 
determiAed, however, to s^art, trusting to the chapter of jiccidents, and 
under escort oTten Bedouins. It is true, 1 have no reason tojioast of a 
cordial welcome, nor of having* been allowed to lake .a pei*sonal 4 >art in 
Ibrahim’s expedition, for the Turks still retain much of .their oldeh mis- 
trust towards foreigners: yet 1 succeeded in accomplishing my chief pur- 
pose# which was to obtain reaik information as to the state of things, and 
see as much as I could of them with my own eyes. If we are to believe 
our £uroi)ean papers, nothing shoH of the major part of Syria, to wit, the 
mountain diatiicts, are in open rebellion, qpd bearding the Viceroy's troops 
in coneider^e force. 
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This is quite a mistak(t:. The whole of the Druses* who are under Emir 
Beshir’s influence* in other words, all Libanon and its neighbourhood, as 
well as Palestine and the Mediterranean border, have abstained from 
taking part in the insurrection, with the exception of two insignificanl; 
villages, which were reduced to submission in four-and-twenty hours, ahjd 
a few scattered bands of robbers, small in number, who still infest Ante- 
Libanon in some directions, but are formidable to none but isolated travel- 
lers, who do not possess the means of beating them off. There is, however, 
a separate community of Druses, who have contrived to harass Mehemid 
All prettv sharply ; these are the DruiJes inhabiting the district /)f 'Horan 
about Mount Le(lshiah, a clan** of notorious freebooters, who, ^(inder the 
feeble sway of the Turkish Pashas, were allowed to follow thdr calling 
almost \yith impunity. Their utmost numbers do not exceed twoMhousand, 
but it was nearly doubled, at the outset of this insurrection, by malcontent 
refugees, as well as an accessidn of plimderirg Bedouins from thekiesert 
In spite of the paucity of their numbers, these people have b^en able to 
resist six times their own force for several months. Their success has in 
part been owing to the incapacity of the first Egyptian commanders who 
were opposed to them, and the contempt in which th^ Egyptians held them ; 
in part, atiijl principHlly, however, to the extraordinary and almost unassail- 
able position which the rcvolters occupy. Neither can wc deny them the 
merit of uncommon gallantry; a gallantry amounting, indeed, almost to 
desperation. Hence the signal overthrows which they have given Mehemid 
All’s troops on more than one occasion. The war, in fact, is a repetition, 
on a smaller scale, of what occurred in Spain when ^yapoleon overran it, no 
less than of the astonishing resistance which Circassia is at this momenr'" 
offering to the colossal power of Russia. The theatre of insurrection in 
Syria is a mountainous, volcanic region, about thirty miles in length, and 
from sixteen to twenty in breadth ; a perfect labyrinth, difficult enough to 
climb through on foot, but impracticatije altfgether for horses ; where, 
without seeing the face of an assailant, you are exposed to a shower of 
bullets from hands that rarely mark a prey without hitting home. On 
such ground as this, there is, of course, little scope the application of 
tactics or strategetics, nor can any e 2 ;;pense of human life master such a 
position in a month or day. A campaign, conducted under difficulties like 
those 1 have desciibed, to which the imbecility of the assailants’ com- 
manders proved a great aggravation, was, of all others, the most calculated 
to demoralize regular troops. But as soon as some thousands of Albanese 
and Arnauts, who are adepts in mountain witrfare, were brought. it^o the 
field, and a more skilful plan of operations was set in action, und^r the direc- 
tion of Soliman Pasha, and sflibsequently of Ibrahim Pasha, whose name is 
synonymous with victory, the war speedily took a very different turn, and 
may now be considered as brought to a close. The Arabians, •.hdving no 
prospect of further pillage before them, have withdrawn into the desert ; 
and a considerable pbriion of the DrusCs Und malcoptent refugees, who 
yvere adroitly tempted to fight on less unfavourable ground, have been 
destroyed. The remainder, gbput fifteen hundred Druses, posted in their 
impregnable labyrinth, continue the contest with desperation, and now and 
then make successful sorties, giving proo{ of th^ir courage and reckless 
4ariqg, but shorn of the power of occasioning^ny serious apprehensions 
with regard to the uRimaie issue.”— Pum^r^JUuskau. 
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general correspondence. 

aro THB EDITOR OF THE UNITED •SERVICE JOURNAL. 


Coloml Mitchell in reply to “ Spectator ” 

Mr. Editor, — In the last Number of the United Service Journal there 
19 a long, antJUiather an&^ry, tirade against myself, which I should certainly 
not hate Iwnoured with a single woi€ of notice, had it not been entitled 
** Promotion bg Purchase, * and mixed up with a few short passa^s ad- 
vanced inisuppoit of that system. At this particular moment no such 
defence milst be overlooked; 1 shall therefoie copy out the whole ol the 
article, fiom first to last, anf^ as I go along, add a few lemarks ft show, 
not only the reasoning, bvl the spirit also, by which the piactice is upheld. 

It IS iightrto state here, that I navefiom the fust been the assailed party 
in this controveisy, and that my adversaries weie anonymous writers. 
This circumstance, as theie was no personal identity, naturally pi evented 
me from giving any personal offence, even if I had been so disposed, 
though I hope the reverse was the case , for, suspecting, T hawlly know 
why or wherefore, that I knew who was the writer of the article signed 
“Spectator,** I particularly requested you, Mr. Editor, to send me the 
pioofsot my last lettei, m order, as stated, that I might strike out and 
modify some of the passages, though only directed against anonymous 
ai guments. The altevations w ere made accordingly , nor am 1 sorry for it, 
little as the author deserves such foibearance at my hands. 

The upholders of the system of pm chase always keep the real merits of 
the question so completely out of sight, that it may be well to state it 
again before we proceed with the discussion : it is this Considering the 
absolute power which, eve^ in peace, officers exercise, and must exeicise, 
over the fortunes and happiness or the soldieis, — recollecting that, m time 
of war, the lives of thousands and the security of the empiie depend upon 
the energy, couiagoi and inte^igence of the noldeis of military lank, — is 
there, we say, any principle, human or divine, that civilized men have ever 
acknowledged as the guide of their aAions, which can justify the sale for 
money of so responsible a rank and power, oi can justify jts being given to 
any but candidates of the highest discoverable merit ? This is the question 
which has been asked iiom the first, but still lemains unanswered. And 
now ^ Spectaftr. * • 

1. Spec —/* Whatever maybe the merits of Culoiiol MitchUl’s theory of promotion, 
he himbclf must admit that his vilyts are new incietd, ho takes credit ioi havmg 
originated them within these two years. In resuming, theitfore, the furmei aigu- 
ment, it ln%y Jie permitted to remind him, that, as the proj^ser of change, he is not 
wan anted in supposing that he alone has n right to set down his ant agonists, who 
support the results of ex(<:ricnce, as already (Nerthrowi^ the arguments which ho 
has brought forward.* 

It 19 needless, I suppose, to tell any reader of ordinary judgment that 1 
never claimed so foolish a privilege. * 

2. Spet . — << As for * Bntannicus,’ Colonel Mitchell appears to think ho has sot 
him at redt by calhug him fioniqally distinguished logician,’ and by telling Iiim 
that his arguments lesimblefi those which caiistd the hpaiRsh auirndufc, a strange 
and far-fetched aimile, which may^puzzle, but can scarcely persuade, fethe general 
reader, who. Colonel Mitchell must be aware, is, mfact, the judge m the cause, and 
not ho himself Nor will such a judge bo influenced by the joka (if meant la such) 
that 'poor little Bntannicus is no Grand Inquisitor 

Here is a little want of memory. For the sake of the good cause Colonel 
Mitchell took the trouble of dissecting the letters of “ Bntannicus” passage 
by passage ; he quoted fully and fairly, to that the reader might judge for 
himself; having done so, he certainly tenmed the writer a “ brilliant logi- 
cian;* leavdPg it» of course, to sffiy gentlemen to induce the respective 
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nrguMenh and to eall fof a different rerdir t. A,s to the " Grand Inquisitor.” 
it vin« an illustration idHCh could pna^le no person who had read much 
beyond army-lists and gazettes tlie question is, was it applicable? 

3 Spec — ** Now, Tirhether * Brltauntcus ’ be tall or he seems to vtrxte v^ an. 
iinsiftcted and plain style, and he has, in that respect at kast, an advanta(>;e ovtr 
hiB opponent It will not do for one who agiees m most of the arguments of * Bn- 
tanmeiis’ to affirm that he had the best of it.** 

I shall not call ** Spectatoi little, for I believe that he is 1^11; nor shall 
1 question his tMste in regatd to st}lo. That he admiies **Biit^nni«us' is 
natural , the lattqr can hardly la>l to letiii n the compliment have, there* 
foie, OTfly to congratulate the gentlemen on then respective trunfi)eteis. 

4 Spec — It will be a less pre&umptuuus couise to leave the dcMion to the 
reader, ^irst protestiig, however, Against Colonel Mitcheirs inkrence, ^ that any 
one who dissents ironi his theuriescciiniiut have read th|ip * * Spec as he calk the 
wntor ot thib paper, begs to assure him he has read many passages of his ajrginnLnts 
more than onu, m the hope oi making out their meaning , but— 

' T<^r frubtr\ comprensa manus efiugit imago, 

Par kvibiis viiitis voluciKpic similliroa somno * ** 

It uas exactly to enable the loadcr to judge fo^ himself that I quoted 
the passages to which I replied. Who could ev.er guess at anything 
brought ioiv\aid in aigumcnt by such statements as those ol “ Spec* 
latoi” and “Butannicus’* Wheie, foi instance, did I ever say that any 
one who dissents itom niy theoiies could not have read them "> Yet this is 
the manner in which the system of purchase has bqen defended fiom the 
hut. “ Spectator* says he could not always maice out mv meaning, 
“ Bnlannicus* made the same complaint, but it does not follow tint the fault 
IS mine. 1 have been honoured with some notice by the critical pi ess of 
the day, and no one has accused me ot writing unintelligibly, but it is 
said that none are so deal as those who are unwilling to heai, and the 
principle may perhaps apply in the present case also. 

** Spectatoi * seems to take umbiage at the abreviation of his signature; 
it IS only abiidged wheie it maiks the quoUtion, sucji being, 1 think, the 
general piactice . in speaking of him I always give him every letter, and 
1 think I could, perhaps, give him his name at length; this, howevei, is 
only “ as I guess ” 

5 Spec — Colonel Mitchell compUins that, although when he wrote on tactics 
several offiwrs of distinction essentially ditltied from him, they treated him with 
couitesy in tlieir replies, but that, when ho touched on '^fammonf by which very odd 
epithet he is pleased to cill * Promotion by Purchn«c,’ couitcsy and logic (ho vny 
fond of quoting logic) were set pside, and that his adversarits never ventured to 
quote or lace a single one of his arguments. Now, has he a right to say tins, or Is 
the reader to be allowed tho usual privilege of ludging for himself^ * 

He ha^ a right to do so, l^ecaui^ he always quoted the pasdhges from 
which his coiicliisionq weie diawn. if wrotfig, the xefutation istheietoie 
at hand • all above-board, word foi woid. Further; I<n6ver did call pro- 
motion by purchase by the “ odd epithet ** of mammon these people 
cannot qtiole t single sentence correctly and it 1 was often foiced to ap- 
pend to logic, it was because my adversaries set its indispensable rules 
completely at de^ancc. The unhappy science was nevei so drpadfully 
mauled, not e\«en in ^he wildest controversies o^the sixteentji centuiy, as 
It has been of late by the upliolders of the, system of purehpse. 

6. Sjkc » — " In tho same spirit he requests his reader, in Latin, to restrain hls 
laughter— 'nsum tmestis*— at hie ideaof any one supposing him, Colonel Mitchell, 
to be a military agitator. Let the reader again have his privilege of laughing or 
not, but there seems nothing to excite merriment tn so dry a subject.” 

To ^ called a ” military agi tatoi ** w ould, in itself, be a serioua rather than 
a je^lllg matter. 1 ridiculed the idea ot being an agitator **by disturbinif 
ttveyfllPb*' of the noni-purchasing officers of the Army, with the very novd 
ttl6hdition that wealthier comrades could pacebaseover their Jieads; and 
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nolWngcanwey, I »lipuld-think,ljemore ridieulQUl^ l|«t 8pPcUte5:Ill|«p 
“Britannicus,** leftoui the w^rds IhatiKAve the re&iinefiiBing totheeentj^i^ 
Any attempt to intoxicate men, for mischievoas purpoisei^ .witb 
orjmnch^may be criminal: propose to intokioate them with weak hohisa, 
and you will pe laughed at. . ; 

/'Spectator,” like all angry persons, is very much afraid of a}ast; I 
wrote in sober earnest, for the subject is a serious one* Bui the idea of 
selling military rank, of opening a shop, as it were, for the sale of cou* 
rage, energy,'^and intelligence, can <pily be redeemed froth ridicule by a 
recolledtioi^of the sorrows and the evils to \rhich the practice may give nse, 

I beg the reader’s particular attention to* the next passage, being* about 
as powerful an argument as any brought forward in support of the system 
by purchase : it contains besides important historical information. • 

7. Spec . — It is recorded of Motiere, that, whep he desired to put to the test the 
drollery of any particular diatogde of the comedy he was writing, he used to send 
fur his old housekeeper, and watch her countenance while he read it aloud to her, 
for he knew, by r»)eated trials, that wha^ made lier laugh usually had the same 
effect on the audience. 

Now, if Colonel Mitchell will try the same plan, by requesting any old house- 
keeper he may know of to listen to his intended sallies before he con^npts them to 
print, he may, perhaps, bolter be able to find out what is comical and likely to make 
his reader laugh.*’ 

Being unfortunately a bachelor, — and I say it with grief and sorrow.— I 
have no old housekeeper. But, if an old lady (to use the term courteous) 
will do as well, I mignt know where to apply, if you, Mr. Editor, could ii)« 
diice your contributor to listen to my humble lucubrations, should I feel 
disposed to adopt the present suggestion. 

8. Spec , — Colonel Mitcholl calls it a proof of want of encouragement in our Ser- 
vice that wc have no strategical treatises, though he admits that our officers have 
published excellent works on gtftineiy^fortification, &c. Now, does he really think 
that it is from ignorance that Lord llill, Sir G. Murray, Sir J. Kempt, Sir John Col- 
borne, and other leading officers of the Peninsular War, do not publish some pon- 
derous volumes on the tf»t of strategy, after the model of General Jomini?*’ 

Now, by the power of rigmarole itself# who ever heard of gentlemen being 
suspected of ignorance because they refrained from writing books? Why 
PiU, Chatham, Nelson, Windham, Camden, Wolfe, Rockingham, Harvey, 
Clive, Hastings, Marlborough, and hosts of other great men, never wrote a 
volume among thqrn, and whomever suspected them of ignorance? Books 
have sometimes told against their authors, and even a magazine article 
may, in soixm slight degree, perhaps,'tend to djm the lustre of a moderate 
star ; but .the, non- writing of a book never yet told against any one Some 
men writ^ for fame and distinction, some for money, and others, like the 
author of tlfisTarticle, because they have nothing bettor to do* But, though 
none are called upon to write bpoks by tne dictates jd/ station, it is evident 
that no science, lAid least of all the difficult and implicated science of 
war, can make any progress unless by the aid of letters, and we have not 
a single known volume on tactics or strategy in the langua^* We have 
no work that attempts to define the relative power of arms— to show what 
they can effect separately or collectively; nothing, in fact, to lead to-re-^ 
flection, dnd to guide us thsough the dark paths of th^ most difficult of all 
professions. $p]eculatians on these 'points— and they can nevehbe more 
than speculationa— can never, on that account, come welPfrom the tfutho* 
ritii who must deal in positive orders and Commands. • They, the an- 
thoritieii,must form the Army ; how the different parts are to be employed, 
in the thousand different situatbns troops are liable to be placed in, oitn 
never he distinctly pointed out by rule and regulation. Such matiefsr 
must be left to the intelligence of commanders, and we have no workein 
thaUnguageihat call to lefleotion on. the sobjeot, or famish the khowled]gw 
on whi% alone he,fcoade4^ ^ ' • - - - ^ 
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There ere so many al(ie md intelligent offieen in all ranks of the British 
Aimy, that I can. only explain their silence the general conviction that 
no encouragement is given tojirofessional knowledge and applieatum* Can 
1)0 spark ot new light be thrown on the science of war^and does no Br^ish 
officer think himself capable of offeiing even a hint or suggestion on the 
subject^ Men endeavour to foiward the progress of all other sciences 
because they have an obiect in doing so — they expect either honour or 
wealth » how comes it, then, that no one strives to toraaid the science of 
arms, unless irbm the impression the! no leward will attend* his labours ? 
On the continent he science wa§— till veiy lately, at least— a o’ofied science, 
on which authois could only write in accordance with existing^ practices , 
so that little good could come ot then exertions. Bulow died )jfi pnson foi 
attempting another couise c 

As to the British officers al^ve named. Had any of them felt a call foi 
wilting, they would ceitainly have produced something much better than 
Jomim’s shallow woik But what right had any one, least of at! such a 
leasoner as ** Spectatoi," to mention my name in connexion with any sup- 
posed ignoiance on the part ot my supenois^ 

9« S/iec^* Colonel Napier, it is true, hag attempted to introduce, in his History 
of the Waif seveial imposing lectures ou strategy, which, unfortunately fur the credit 
of his book have been » dly pulled to {loees by a leviewer, who, irom the important 
information to which ho had evident access, ippearg to have been an officci ot rank 
on the St if! of the Peninsul ir Arm} Possibly that able reviewer and m iny other 
such officers may think Picton’s ruld-Ordcrs,iii duodecimo, abetter militaryiitatiso 
than many tomes of Cm many strateg} One thing is deal* that, whether the Ptnm- 
sulai Grcnerals were authors or not, they weie a class who will go down to posterity 
with the reputation of no small knowledge ot the art of war * 

Napier and the Quarteily miy tight their own battle, being well able to 
do so But as to the officer who is genei ally believed to have written the 
review of the Colonel s historv, I am intlinerf to think that he would look 
upon the Archduke Charles’ work— over lated as it is — as about one bun- 
dled times superior to anything that Ficton ever cpuld have written It 
IS, as far as 1 know, the only German tome ’ answering to the title ot 
strategy ' 

No rational peison cvei supposed that the fame of the Peninsulai Gene- 
rals was lessened by their not being authors, even the piesent wiitei, 
speaking of them in a late periodical, said that *' the sun never slione on a 
noblei host than the supeiioi i fficets of that aimy Bat there may have 
been Generals, as well as other officers, among them, who gathered Iheir 
laurels, stars, and piomotion, far more under the splendour ot victory, 
achieved by the genius of their leader and the high spirit and intelligence 
of the mass, than by any light which their own deeds or talents cast ovei 
the actions of war. An officei of Spectator’s* knowledge and experience 
should not require intormation oh these self-evident masters. 

We now come, at last, to some passages on “ Pronfttion by Purchase 
and, considering that the author states the points clearly and ably, and 
without any insinuations directed against an adversary, it is to be regretted 

that he should ever have followed a different couise. 

• • 

10. Spee*'^*^ To return, however, to the question <»f Promotion by Purchase, all 
the logic ^of Colonel ihitehell, and the arguments of those antagonists he treats so 
scomii^ly, come within a small and easily defined compass. It you could make 
sure of a tiibunal^not only perfectly free from all bias, but possessing a more than 
mortal insight into character — and if, besides this, you could have an annual cam- 
paign, and promote by merit at the end of eacl^autumn, the same as you give com- 
missions tn Cadets at Sandhurst lu exact propomon to their proved oicuairemonts — 
Colonel Iditehell might reasonably maintaii^ promotion by merit to be feasible to a 
great extent. But, without such means of tnal, who is to say what is ment in sach 
ease? aajraow a regiment teajMars m cantornnents in India— what magic or 
instinct would enable the Bone Guards to dteeovee which of the thirty fiobnitenis 
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wu moft dMerviog of pMuottoit ; odd, m^pMe thouf to tadca ttw -autl Judicious 
cast, how SM^thoy to eaiivii|ed tho othtr twouty'iiBo wateoehof tiwm la iaCsdor to 
the fitfoand merit man.” 

^ * 

,To begin at the end. The Hor^e>Cuards dispose of regiments^ com** 
mands, and Staff situations; they grant all promotions, by sale and 
othemvise, to the Unattached as well as to the Effective ; they bring oA- 
cers from half-pay to full-pay, to sell, or serve, as the case may be.' Qn 
all such occasions there are necessarily far more clafmantathan>acancies ; 
ho\r, then, do the authorities contince the disappointed that they are 
inferior t^thf appointed ? Simply, I should think, for I pretend not to bo 
behind the curtain, by exercising with politeness and urbanity the absolute 
and arbitiluy power which belongs and must belong to them, if subor- 
dination is to be preserved.^. What officer of a diseij^ined army 8ver pre- 
sumed to ask a Gommandv-ln-Chief, why he, the rejected, was not the 
favoured man ? 

Let us now go back to the beginning of the passage. By the second 
paragraph of this very article, the reader will see that the question V^as 
always put upon a far broader basis than is here pretended : and as to my 
antagonists, 1 know nothing about them ; I copy out their arguments and 
state my replies, leaving the reader to judge between us : if thS gentlemen 
are not pleased with the result, the fault is theirs and not mine. 

To the next passage of the text. We live in a world of mortal men, 
have all the failings which belong to our feeble s^iecies, and cannot expect 
that any of our institutions will ever attain to absolute perfection ; but we 
are bound, nevertheless, to use all our efforts to improve them ; and when 
— as in the appointment of officers — the lives, fortunes, and happiness of 
soldiers are at stake, wc are bound to this evident and imperative duty by 
God’s high word itself. As to campaigns, it is needless to speak — the 
object of efficient armies ii^to preserve peace ; but we must be ready to 
take the field, when necessary, in the most formidable state of preparation 
which our means enable us to obtain. It is not in the lists that the cham- 
pion must be instructed ; he ipust bring science with him to the combat, 
and then practice and experience wijl improve his skill, and confidence 
will nerve his arm. ^ * 

A more than mortal insight into mere mortal character can hardly be 
necessary, considering that the value of individuals is pretty well known 
in most of the societies to which they belong— particularly «n military 
society. . OrdiniTry schoolmat^ters, not always the best judges of character, 
generally know the dunces from the clever fellows, even when the latter 
are idle and unapt scholars. What then should prevent men of high cha- 
racter, talents, and knowledge of the world— that is, the class of men who 
should Mont rise to high situations, to the coi^mandof regiments, districts, 
foreign stations, and influential Staff Appointments— from gradually and 
collectively furmirig a fair estimate of the merft» of their subordinates ? 
There can be no difficulty here, whether with regiments in India or in Ire- 
land*; and, when there shall be a will, the wpy will be easily found. That 
errors may be fallen into, is certain ; bi^ men of honour can never be so 
blind as mere gold, whiph makes no distinction. Gold is every day ready 
to promote absolute mediqprity over the heads of the bravest and the best 
of all who ctfOnot purchase ; and would carry Sir ^umpRin Frizzle un- 
blushingly qsSc the head of Caesar himself were the world's cdhqyeror to 
appear as a candidate for promotion without paoney in his pocket. 

11. One may have distinguiahed himself by some casual act of indivw 

dual courage, another may ahine ig tlw management of soldiers’ tempers and habits, 
a ffiitd may be expert at geographical knowledge of country, a fourth may hdVe 
remarkable focilities for languages — qirery one of which Qualifications constitute a 
claim of military merit; but how difficult, or rather impossible, would It be to Wt^h 
them fhirly in the balahce, and make seleetiqihs against ighich no tm Ihall hate a 
cause for mMurl** 
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It rarely hftppens in t^ua world that any great n^umber of oa^ are so 
nearly on a level as to prevent a fair observer froip discovering^^ difbrencea 
between them. At all events, f very one of the qualitiea here ennmevated 
aives a far higher claim to preferment than mere wealth, before which 
they must now all give way. It would be much bettor to make olfieem 
draw lots for promotion than to sell it ; for then ail would, at least, have 
an equal chance. 

** Murmur*’ is a word not understood in military language. , 

12. < ’ihe Service/ Colonel Mitchell .declares, derives no brnefft from 
the advancement of 'youn^i; officers, unless they bral&o meritorious <ffficers ; but ho 
never faidy explains how the meritorious are to be selected ; and, till he gives us 
this great secret, he must not wonder that ire look to the fact before t*8, that, as 
matters niiw stand, officers of regiments see their eemrades pass over their heads by 
purchase with far less vexation to their feelings th^p if^they were to see them pro- 
moted by arbitrary influence and selectioii under the mask of merit.” , 

The pointing out of defects implies no necessity for suggesting the reme- 
dies. The consciousness of error must always be the first step to improve- 
ment ; and, when we shall look for merit, the mode of discovering it will 
be easily found. No one speaks of promoting under the mask of merit 
and 1 readily grant that no officer should be promdted in the same regi* 
ment over the heads *of his comrades : this should not even be done by 
purchase. 

13. 5pfo.— " To prove the danger and uncertainty of a merit system, take the 

case of certain naval officers, who, according to report, very recently received 
appointments to ships immediately on failing in their late elections. Ask the 
Admiralty why they gave these officers ships ? They have the ready answer-— 
* We are the judges of naval merit, and we think these officers deserve their ships.’ 
Who can gainsay their award ? But how would such merit promotion bo tolerated in 
the Army P” o *' 

I never pretended that the system of naval promotion was well adminis- 
tered ; but the principle is a just one, and, I can coiwprehend no reason 
why the military authorities, who administer a faulty principle with so 
much honour and ability, should not' be able to administer a just one in as 
creditable a manner. Will “Spectator” answer distinctly to this point? 
Not he, indeed— -nor to any other. 

14. Spec.’^** Colonel Mitchell overlooks one circumstance, wh^h, in ils practical 
effect, greatly diminishes the annoyance (which, of course, no one den'os) Of uffleers 
purchasing over iheir comrades’ heads — ^namely, /he geneial tendency of the system 
to prevent the stagnation of advancement complained of by the Mannes ; for what 
officer of the Army, who is acquainted with his true interest, would not prefer entering 
a regiment where'theie were ino«t officers likely to purchase, rather than* a regiment 
where it is known there are few piuclu^s^is P” • 

This is only at present, because purchase constitutes nearly the sple 
road to preferment. I must here repeat what I formerly stated. Ou this 
point of the qdhstion we cannPt appeal to the practice of the Artillery and 
Marines, beeause promotion goes'directly through both corps ; there is no 
transfer or exchange, and officers enter those iTervices— particularly the 
Artillery— after a long course of honourable study, with the view of follow- 
ing the profession for life. In thh Line tlpngs are different— officers are 
constantly changing from one regiment to another; many retire after a few 
years* service ; others only enter the Army to pass away a few years in an 
agreeable manner; and in some circles the Service is looked upon as little 
more Jdtan a good finishing school of manners. Officers never enter the 
Army for the sake of purchasing— they would rather take their commissions 
tv^noihing and keep their money; but many retire for the saHc of selling. 
CiMthis privilege sho^d be continued. 
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15. Snee^ Nov 4oe» Colonel liritchelltDffieie&tlyt6ij;ardtft9'eoATenl«i&e0^rlikh 
often ailiei item offieert tefinng by the tele of their cottiiMttioni^ an 

tlm went of which it much felt oy our Ordnance and Maiine BOtvicee^ hot &ctareif 
with much aelf-satiafocUony that ' we hare notniiigf to do with the Marinee^ and 
that any comparative allasion to their reffulatioiis of promotion is ac little ta the 
purpoHO aa a * lecture an Ckinete tkiipsJ If this is meant jocosely, there is 00 need 
of requesting readers tti risum teneatit : but if gravely, we venture to auk, wrhai con 
it possibly be meant to convey 

I f^ly agree with “ Spectator” Uiat officers should l3ls allowed to sell 
their cotitmissions ; but IhcnfBountry shqpld purchase Jhem, and appoint 
the successor without purchase. Tt would ultimately be a great saving* 

As to (he lecture on Chinese tulips, let the reader refer to the passage 
and see how fiir it is inapplicable* * 

16. Spec.—** Colonel M^chcjjfis apt to intro jnce in his arguments one of tho^e 
favourite and very novel theories for which he seems to require more vent than Con- 
versation affords him. He tells us that * dash, daring, and confidence, are tho 
essentials for Cavalry,’ and quotes the events of the Peninsular War. Now, if the 
reader will look nack to the various accounts bf the Cavalry actions of that war, it 
will appear that most of the Cavalry mishaps arose from the excess of jjash, daring, 
and confidence ; and that order, steadiness, and prudence, were the paints in whim 
our Cavalry apjieared wanting on the rare occasions wheie they were unsuccessful.” 

My opinion of the British Cavalry may be found in a volume of tactics, 
lately published ; but I cannot altogether agree with what “ Spectator** 
says here. There is a difference between dashing and dashing ; there is 
such a thing as dasHing round a square of infantry, as well as dashing at 
it ; and the former style was occasionally resorted to when the latter should 
have been adopted. The cavalry, however, will do better next time ; they 
have since received some instruction on the subject, and want not the 
mettle to profit by it, though it came— not from a high-crested cavalry 
Icader—but from a plain ftifantvy officer. Besides, what is this Guerena 
controversy about? No one complains of there having been too much 
dash or daring dismayed on that occasion. 

17. Spec. — Colonel Mitchell lirgues that, because Blilcher and Suwarrow were 
in the full vigour of their character at ansulvanced age, the general efficiency of an 
army does not much depend on } outh ; but surely he will not deny theiatal disasters 
which befell the Au»trians when their veterans — Beaulieu, Alvinzi, Melas, and 
others of the same service, were opposed to the younger leaders who sprung from the 
revolution of Fraqce. Marengo was a gained battle, had not Melas, ;f veiy fine old 
office^, been forced to quit tho* field fox repose of infirmities of eighty-five years. 
Both Beaulieu and Alvinzi hod been distinguished officers in their time, and foiled 
from bodily infirmitiy of age rathe^ than any want of military knowledge.” 

Colopel Mitchell did not argue in this manner ; he illustrated an argu- 
ment by thb cases of Bliicherand Su^arrow^-and •‘Spectator,” unable to 
meet the argument, misstated it as usual— herj it is. Youth in itself is 
no criterion of (Aivage, energy, and activity ; for'we see plenty of men of 
whom it may be truly said that they were never young ; who crawl in dull 
or sensual lethargy, from the cradle to thetgrave, without ever evincing 
one spark of intellect, of generous iire,»or noble feeling, and who are as 
destitute of energy as of activUy. Such men may have both money and 
influence, purchase on from Lieutenant to Liei^tenanVColonel, abso- 
lutely useless,/'or every good or greaft purpose ; keeping better men in the 
background, and fit only to cs&t discredit on the road hy which tiiey had 
found their noxious way to rank and preferment. • 

With sonif^ men again, the brighter qualities of youth become extinct at 
an early age, owing, perhapsf to personal infirmities or physical cadses ; 
while, from robust health, elastic feeling, and buoyant spirits, others retain 
all their energy to the last stages^ of life. Years are a very uncertain eri* 
terion of what we sometimes term age, tiiough I do not mean to say— as 
your nextj^ontributor on thd subject of promotion ^ill be sure to assert— 
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that Ensigns and Lieutejnfilnts should all, like BKioher and Snwarrow, be 
turned of seventy ; but qualities must take the lead of mere youth, ds Well 
as of mere wealth. 

1 never heard that the officers mentioned by " Spectator” were vef j 
distinguished at any age. 

|8. Spee.^^* Ip. quoting the promotion of the Navy during the war, which 
enabled Nelson to rise so rapidly, Colonel Mitehcll forgets that scarce a single day 
passed at that periql without some brilliant opportunity of distinction for our young 
naval officers iiidividuall}\ Every privatee/br merchantman cut out of a harbour by 
two or three English boats gave an occasion for positive proof of merit in the Lieu- 
tenant who led the party ; and the power vested in the Admirals of foreish stations, 

promoting on the spot, dU really furnish an honest and fair means o^ rewarding 
skill ;ind dourage. But the moment peace was declared the Navy lost both the 
test and the reward which followed^ it, and interest, became tho mainspring of pro- 
motion, and has so continued/* * » 

Nelson was an Admiral when he fought the battle of the Nile, in 1798, 
five years after the commencement of hostilities ; he could, therefore, have 
obtained only his flag promotion during the war, and, as this always goes 
by scnioiit}, he must have been a Post-Captain of some standing when it 
broke out : iVever right, even by accident. 

19 . Spec» — “ It is no small conArmatlon of what is hero recalled to the reader, 
that, in one of the Duke of Wellington’s despatches from Spain, he strongly repre- 
sents the hardship oi not being able to promote on the spot fur any brillicint and 
skillful action of regimental oilicers ; and everyone will agre.i with Colonel Mitchell 
that, in cases of actual seivicc before tho enemy, the General of an army should 
have the same power of reward iu his hands as is given by the rules of the naval 
service to au Admiral in command at sea.” 

I fully concur in what is here stated. 

20. Spec, — It is really strange that Colonel Mitbhell should blind himself to 
the present evils of the professed merit promotion in the Navy. lie thinks it is 
enough to say—* Who ever heaid of the Navy wanting spiiit ?’ No one ever was 
BO silly as to say the Navy wanted spirit ; but tint they waf-t a system of promo- 
tion fairer than their mock merit system qow in use may be asserted without fear of 
contradiction/* 

I have repeated, over and over again, that it is only the principle on 
which naval promotion is granted that I uphold. How it is administered 
I cannot even pretend to know, though I think.it has, upoivthe whole, pro- 
duced better results than the military system. I have stated the reasons 
at length in this very Journal, I believe in the number for December, 183(5. 
As to the Navy wanting spirit, would “ Spectator” be so good as to look 
at his article in the March number of your Journal, page 331, the four 
first lines ? '* " • 

21 . Spec. — “ One of Colonil Mitchell’s vents cannot here be passed over. lie says 
the Navy have their weak p«iiuts as well as their neighbours ; but they have neither 
cuirassiera nor one-handed lancers— they have neither bear>skin caps to make them 
hideous nor bayonets to make them ridiculous. Now the caps are a matter of taste 
—though many experienced officers cdusidcr a bear-skin cap, if not too hi^h, one of 
the heat head-dresses fur a soldier; but did those who witnessed the attacks of the 
French cuirassiers at Qu^tre Bras and Waterloo discover that they w.ere ridiculous ? 
Were the cb^^ges of the Polish laiicera at Albuera ridiculous ?’* 

We have been leaving promotion rapidly, and now farewell to it alto- 
gether. The caps are, no doubt, matter of taste; but there is bad taste 
as well as good taste in the world. How would any gentleman like to 
take a clay’s shooting in a stiff leather Stockland bear-skin cap? 

No one will, I suppose, find a battle-field ridiculous, for the subject is 
too mournful ; but any one may be allowed to find the arms and appoint- 
ments of the troops ridiculous, when ill adapted to the duties the soldier 
has to perform. The battle of Vimelra v;as certainly not ridiculous, but 
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most people ^ill now think that the pig-tads AQl worn by the soldiers on 
that occasion were so inPsome slight degree. 

«22 Spti. — As to the iidicule of bayonets, it would be hardly credible to find 
Any officer who has served with British Infantry venturing such a remaurk, bad not 
Colonel Mitchell thiustiuto his History of Wallenstein the following paragraph m& 
a subject about which he apparently desires to challenge discussMn on evexy oppor<» 
t unity What will fiostenty think of our bayonets ^ Will tliey ever b^ieve that 
buch rickety zigzags were ever meant to be used m mortal combat? And what 
idea must future generations form ot the historians and debpatch-wi iters who ham 
giavely snenbed victories to such weapons •What again mnst be deemed of the 
military intelligence ot an age which could tolerate the tactical pueiilities founded on 
the presueged use of a toy Mich has been brandished with bombastic fierceness fbr 
upwaids of a century, and h^ never yet m tair and manly fight tn^dfed a Mvngie 
UQund on mortaf man ♦* ** 

Whpre and when was the bayonet ever used m combat as a weapon of 
Wai 

21 Speo , — ^f<ro argue the bayonet questpn with one who thus treats the his- 
toii ins and despatcli-w liters Cwhich last can only mean the Generals in command of 
aimics during the most wailike century we knew of) would be idle.’* • 

A shoit way of settling the matter, no doubt, why not rather tell us 
wheie a bayonet contest took place Oh, at Bii^aco, says “ Spectator,** 
and quotes a private lettei, written by General Picton from Toi res Vedras. 
In the last number ot the United Service Jouinal, at page 82, the reader 
will find a letter from the late Sir T Picton, dated from Torres Vedras, 
attei the battle of Busaco, in which he says, speaking otthe enemy's attack 
on his division, ** I had the good ioitune to lepulse him with great 
slaughter in foui cliffeient attempts to penetrate my line, which were aU 
tepelM iLith the bayonet ” 

Now, does “ SpectatoiV reayy think that General Picton intended, by 
this common place phiase, to say that any fighting had actually taken 
place with the bayonet ^ 1 lepeat the appeal loimeily addressee! to the 
officers of the Army, and the most experienced whether they ever 
witnessed a bayonet contest ^ Did^they evei, in field oi bieach, on plain 
or rampart, behold men thrust and counterlhi ust at each other with then 
bayonets^ That, m some sci ambling attack of woiks, of* some hasty 
flight out of woiKs or villages, a soldiei may peihaps have been killed or 
wounded with j bajonet is uossible, though even that is not vevy probable ; 
but^no one has yet answ6ied to the former appeal, and told us when an 
actual bayonet combat took 

There aie hundreds of officeis living wlioweie present in the most 
sanguinaiy battles of the last war—the fieictstr peihaps, ever waged by 
men— sc>that witnesses cannot be wanting tp attest the execution done by 
the bayonet, if it was ever used as an^cient weapon Till their evidence 
IS given againet.tne, I must beg to retain mt'opinion, notwithstanding 
“ Spectator’s’ astonishment Colonel Napier has brought the History of 
the* Peninsular War down to the battle of Vdtona, and never even mentions 
a bayonet contest. > 

24 Sp^c — But it mav be peiuutted to obscivo to the readei, that, setting aside 
the numerous occasions wlwrc the de^paick-wntet of the Petnmufar War afluded to 
the success the bayonet, the very* recent attack anfl defeat of the Amencau 
rebels and desperadoes at Pelc Island by Captain Biown gayo a strilunf instance 
oi the value of the bayonet, the spirited use of jvhicli saved ^him and his gallant 
detachment irom being destroyed by the distant fixe of a fai superior force Even, 
this small but \oiy ci editable afiaii seems suthcicut to refute Colonel Mltcl^eU*s 
asseition, at page 105 of bis Hisfory of Wallenstein, that no manly coniett taketptace 
Irtueen modern infantry Evtrythmy m effected hy dutant firing Now, Captain 
Brpwn proved the reverse by engaging in a manly contest with the bayonets whicli 
prevented his destruction by distant firing.*^ • ^ 

As to 'the despatch-wnters*of the Peninsular War, I never said one 
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single word aJ}out theiRi apd for the best of, all reasons— I do not know 
that any one of them eve)^RSK^n6ed victory to a bayonet contest. If they 
said that the enemy fled bn being charged, th^ on*ly spoke the truth, the 
only language that such men can speak. The phrase means, as every 
body knows, that one party rushed forward, and that the other ran away. • 

1 fear that this passage, which had no business in a discussion on pro* 
motion by purchtse, and in which the word** Peninsular despatch-wnters 
are printed in italics, was not introduced for the most amiable purpose. 
It is enough to si^alise the conduct. , 

I have said something of this affair of Pele Island myself, and,/as fliere 
is ever a .pleasure fh repeating a fribute of praise paid to thei conduct of 
brave and gallant men, shall reprint it. The passage, with some remarks 
on American neutrality, found its way into page 120 of your niimber fur 
May. Here it is:— * 

** The instant rosolution, the night march over fee &iid snow, the immediate 
onset, and the total dispersion of the brigands, were all in the very best sty If}.’* 

I see no mention made of a J^ayonet contest in Colonel Maitland's 
despatch. 

25. In Colonel Mitchell's ' Wallonsteiu,* a work of much interest and 

merit (though he has thought proper to disBgure it with extra;icous and inapplicable 
matter, in order to give vent to his peculiar theories), there is another passage which 
he must not be surprised to see brought forward hcie, to show what an arbitrary 
tone he assumes, and what utter contempt ot‘ general opinion lie displays. Speaking 
of Napoleon, he gravely declares the * insigmticance of his military talents.* Now, 
can Colonel Mitoiell produce one single military man of distliictlun, either of those 
who served under Napoleon or against him, who will admit this wild, desultory, 
unsupported opinion, that Napoleon s military talents were iusigiilHcant 

When a man sits down to write a book, it is generally for the purpose of 
expressing his own opinions, rather than those of others. But it does not 
follow, except in the logic of ** Spectator;!’ that to entertain and express 
special opinions on any subject, implies the assumption of an arbitrary 
tone, or a contempt for the opinions of others. In politics, ethics, philo- 
sophy, religion, we constantly And men varying in opiifTon, without neces- 
sarily entertaining any contempt for tlrose who differ from them, “ Spec- 
tator" is, 1 believe, a Whig, but it does not follow that he entertains any 
contempt for the opinion of the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. 
Is it right, Mr. Editor, that 1 should be constantly forced to explain such 
self-evident propositions in order to expose th^ feebleness, of your corre- 
spondents ? Besides, what has this to do with promotion by purchase? 

As to the opinion of the wo^ld again ; any^one in the slightest degree 
acquainted with history is well aware that it has often proved a foolish 
one in the end. To illustrate the trifling question before us by well-known 
instances the Athenian who is no^ allowed to have been ' ' 

** The earthr« perfection of all mental beauty, ^ 

And personitication of all virtue/' ' 

was condemned fo death for thp opinions he entertained ; Columbus was 
threatened with a persecution for heresy, because he proposed to discover 
the new world; and a conclave of Cardinals sen^ Galileo to prison for 
asserting that the earth went round the sun, at Jthe very time when our 
merry little globe was Swinging th^ir eminences along in toUl disregard 
of their opinion that jt ought to stand still. Thirty years have* not elapsed 
since Bulow died in prison, foi; publishing militarj^ opinions now held in 
general honour, while the men who persecuted him to death are only 
known by the light which his name casts on t^e infamy of their conduct. 

In regard to my estimate of Napoleon, which has, of course, nothing to 
do with the question of purchase, there w«re proofs brought forward to 
s^^rt it, even in the pages of yo;pr own Journal. Some of these have 
iiiice been reprinted in t recent volume .oi\, tactics, and they should hava 
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be«q answered before my opinion was sb denounced' k$ *' irild, 

deauUory„and unsuppcyted’’ Bat the defondersxf the parchasinn sysi^n 
have their own style of logic, and well that it is so, for, with ordinary logic, 
^ifot a sihgle argument can be maintained in its favour. 

As to the doctrines “Spectator** taunts me with upholding, tvjiy should 
I not advocate them if 1 believe them to be just ’ Is the cause of |dam- 
mon the only one which it is allowable to defend^ a think thatmCli 
intended fox w ai should be provided with efficient weaj^ns, trained to the 
use ot arms, and taught to light ^ that the long, tiying, and dangerous 
duties o\ the soldiei should be piopesly rewarded;* that his condition 
should be improved, and his station raised in society — not merely with a 
vtcw to economy, but for the sake of humanity also. I further think that, 
in a profession which confefs upon officers almo«t boundless swfl^ over the 
happiness and fortunejf 0 | their subordmates, chivalrous feelings, high 
conduct, talents, and acquirements, should take the lead both of birih and 
wealth. These aie, I suppose, what “ Spectator** means by my doctrines, 
nor am I asli^ed to own them. ThejjL have been honoured with some 
attention, and, I doubt not, will ultim^ely find favour, even though they 
should happen to be Apposed by the eloquent pen of a Lieutenant*General. 

26 Spec — “ It tvoWd tiro the rcadtr to follow Colonel Mitchell^hrongh pAges 
of declamation such as the ^worship of mammon and^sfence of tuft-Annhrtt^ * not 
Lvtn leaving out tin devil himself, for he talks ot Satan taking notes with a smile * 

I think the passage very much to the purpoae Can “ Spectator** show 
that it IS not? Asiothe devil heie mentioned, he belongs to Piofessor 
Poison. 1 only bouov^ed him for the occasion But it, as Bi* Johnson 
says, his Satanic Majesty really was the first Whig, I think “ Spectatoi * 
might, m common giatitude, have shown him a little moie lespect, and 
m ide at least a bow in passing 

27 Spec — * But it u ill enough again to display the gcneial spirit of his 

rcisouing by aiiothci quotation from his AV alleubtein At page 286, Colonel 
Miichtll sa^s — * In the >nglibh seriico no one speaks in tavoui ofthe soldiers, and 
promotion is sold for money, or givtn accoiding to the mtciests ot the parties, and 
alw \}9 as ail intvifaule conseqiKme of such a system, with a perfect oisregard to 
merit * ’ • 

What influential voices, and to those only we can allude, speak so loudly 
m favour of the soldiers’ The late Lord Melville, when a Minister of the 
Crown, declared in Parliament that the gieatest blackguarjjs made the 
best solduis , wnd such a men was not likely to utter sentiments at variance 
witlf those entertained by the Government ot which he foimed so influen- 
Inl a pait The account of Biitish soldiers, given to Bonapaite, when at 
Elba, by a British General who had risen to lank and distinction during 
the Penin^iular War, will be familiar to most leaders , for the harsh teims 
in which he denounced tliem, as des^tiite of every feeling of honour, and 
fit only to he gpNerned by the lash, w^e often ^pough cast up to us And 
I put it to any fdir and unbiased officei, whether this opinion was not a 
veiy general one? Would any man of high rank ha\e spoken so under 
the ciicumstames of the case, had he sfbod alone in fins view of the 
mattei > The pioofs that any voice has been raised in favour of the 
soldicxs aie lathei cimhiis Since the conclusion of the wai— the most 
glouous and triumphanPever carrjed on by a naUon— tlw pensions have 
been leduced by one half Jhe extra penny a day, given ^ftcr seven 
years’ sei vice, has been taken away to he made the leWard of gooa conduct, 
as if any man could serve for seven yearl m the lanks as a soldier, and 
not deserve such a wretched addition to his pittance. Though last, not 
least, the \eiy nation wluchjhythe actions ot these soldiers, bad been 
raised to the highest pinnacle of greatness and power, bought up at an 
under price, at a few months’ purchase, the pensions gi anted to these pqoi 
men foi their matchless conduct and gailautry, an^ then sent them to And 
their daysan the foiests of Ciffiada as best they might. And yet here we 
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have the most lively amassment expressed at my ignorance of the earth- 
shaking voices which have been raised in favour of^the soldiers. ^ 

That the authonties wish well^to the good cause cannot be denied , but 
have they power and influential voices? Did they support the 'Canada 
scheme, and the reduction of the pensions ? A tew private individuals 
may, no doubt, have advocated the cause of the tioops. In my humble 
way I have do^ so myself, ever since chance made me an occasional 
writer in periodicals, and ablei hands have since followed my example ; 
but the country hfcs not yet heard a louc( powerful, and influential yoice 
raised in then favo]ii. * 

As to promotion, again, “ Spectatoi* tells us himself, whtih defending 
the system of puichase (see quotations 10 and ll), that it cannot^be given 
accordmplo meiit , and heic, when he thinksrthat he can make out an 
accusation against the present writer, he would h^ve us believe that it is 
given according to mei it. This style of reasoning need not surpiise us. 
It IS the only style we aie used to fiom the upholdets ot the system of 
purchase. ^ ^ 

28. No one speaks in favour of the soldicis ! If the evidence hcfoio 

the House of Commonb roinmittce bo of any value, it would appeal that agential 
boUcitude IS hicebsaiitly cxertistd by itgmiental othcers ioi the weliaio of the 
soldiers, and that the authoiitieb take every posbible uciasioii of attend ng to 
regimental reconimtndatioiis, by appointing berjtants to those commissions of 
Amutant, Quartci master and Hiding-master, for which they are most fitu d by 
habit and education, and to which they look forwaid as then lewaid ( an Colonel 
Mitchell sincerely disci aim being an agit itui, when be publishes such sentences as 
these^Z/i the English savice no one speaks foi the soldiet s , and that, as to officers, 
promotion is always given uith a pet Jict dtstegard to wet it 

What parliamentdiy committee did anything for the soldier ^ It sounds 
mighty well to appeal to such committees, but what lesults did the voices 
which ‘‘Spectator says they laised, eve- piAluce? Loid Ebringtons 
famous committee, of which 1 gave some account at the time, diminibhcd 
the rewards given to old officers ; nobly pretending that it was abolishing 
sinecures I Is this the committee of which Spectatof * boasts ? 

Of the honourable solicitude entei tamed by icgimental officeis foi the 
welfare of soldiers we need not be informed ; we knew it even before 
“ Spectator's*' last aiticle had told us what infallible specifics drill and 
orderly duty were for raising the genius and mending the hearts of all who 
had passed duly along the Adjutant’s roster ; bpt powei, and solicitude are, 
nevertheless, very dift« rent things. . • 

But soldiers may leally becopie Adjutants, Riding-masteis, and Quaitei- 
masters 1 “ Visions of glory spare our aching sight.* There arc thiee 

situations in a regiment of cdvairy, and two in a legiment of infantiy, to 
which the three or four hundred meq of the fiist, and six or eight bundled 
men of the second, may ^spirc every ten oi jwenty ycais, there being, ot 
course, several bundled good and deserving soldiers in e^-cfi legiment, who 
are totally unfit for such situations, even if they could obtain them. We 
shall be told in^'the end that the soldier’s piy is given hifli out of puie 
generosity, that it is a noble giit^which he owes solely to the benevolent 
sympathy of some modern “ friend of humanity. ’ 

As to my beiqg an agitator, “ Spectator” has himself refute^ one of the 
grounds on^ which the courteous cnarg^ is founded : Colonel Napier shall 
presently answer the other Had 1 been disposed to deal in epithets, 
Spectator’s” mode of reasoning would have furnished me with ample 
opportunities for applying them ; but he shall have all the honour and 
gloiy of the practice to himself. 

And now for the historian. In the tale of Gnffone, published srnce this 
paper was first prepared for press, Coloneh Napier has the following pas- 
sage.— “ Oh, great and glorious weie the deeds, and high and generous 
were the aspirations, of the British soldiem who fought in the f.enwsuU* 
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But they haye no chronicler to record their individual exploit9*-*no impas- 
sioned writer to make known their lofty sentimMs-^none to defend them 
from the oft-repeated, the foul, the false charge of brutishness,**^ (On this 
point I beg to claim exception : 1 have always used my humble efiPorts to 
-defend them). “ Their blood has drenched the earth, their bones whitep 
the hills of every country on the surface of the globe. Their merits afe 
forgotten; and the survivors wander, for the most p^t indigent and 
neglected, or insulted by those who wallow in wealth, protected by the 
valour of the now despised veteran. To the God of Armies he must look 
or sjfinpathy and help— all other'is denied him.” 

Nobly written, by Jove ! though therd is not a word about tbp mighty 
voices raised in Parliamentary Committees : but, leaving the Colonel and 
“ Spectaibr” to settle the pgint between them, I have yet to Icarp by what 
right any one can apply to arn adversary the term “ agitator” on the strength 
of two sentences, — or of two hundred, they been found,— arraigning 
public views of military matters, and copied from an historical work totally 
foreign to the present question. A few pages back your correspondent 
doubted wheltier 1 could justly complain of naving been treated with a 
want of courtesy in Ihis discussion, and seemed not to understand my 
former allusion to the inquisition and the stake ; he has mfw, we may 
presume, removed his own doubts as to the accuracy of the first assertion, 
as completely as he illustrated the tmth of the seAnd- The words quoted 
from Wallenstein may, however, be worth some notice, if only to show 
how easily poor ** Spectator” is astonished, and how liberal he is of his 
points of admiration! But, in the mean time — 

** Where, oh ! where the Devil is the rhtl f'* 

29. Spec . — He quotes the case of an officer of cavalry (Ca^itain White, of the 

1 3th Dragoons), who was, unhappily, killed before he had received promotion for a 
uutoriousiy gallant action. Here was, no doubt, a case where the General in epm- 
niand should have hud the of instant reward allowed to every Admiral oq 

service ; however, Captain White’s dpath occurred within two years of the action 
in which he distinguished himself, and it is hard to assert that his claims uould 
never have been atte ^ed to haj) he lived longer, especially as the service has, at 
this moment, the satisfaction of scein^n command of regiments so many cavalry 
officers who served with credit in the Pfninsula.” 

Who asserted that his claims would never have been attended to ?” and 
what is the object of thus constantly distorting quotations ? 

That he mi^t have been promoted in time is possible — nay, probable*: 
his )|low promotion in time*of war, and after he had distinguished himself 
was brought forward to be contracted with the rapid promotion, in time of 
peace,,of young officers who liad both money and interest, Captain White 
having only money and merit. The object was to show that purchase 
oiTers nd protection against patronage, as jts supporters so gratuitously 
assert. 

30. Spec* — Fo« instance, tKe 2nd Dragoon Gu^ds, 4th Dragoon Guardh, 5th 
Dragoon Guards, Carbineers, 7th Dragoon Guards, 12th Lancers, 14th Light Dra- 
goons, 15th Hussars, not one of whom is suppo^d to be either rich, or possessed of 
any interest beyond his claim on the score of meritorious service.^ 

Why, this is absolutely prodigious I After such a war, after countless 
deeds of hqroism had been performed by all ranks, here we have eight 
officers of acknowledged merit really mentioned^s having attained the 
command of cavalry regiments I There are so many distinguished men in 
the Aririy, that a mere raffle for cavalry corps would h%ve brought forward 
as many as are here enumerated. 1 have every respect for the gentlemen 
alluded to, but two of them were at one time considered to have very high 
influence, which could not, indeed, have been better employed than in for- 
warding the promotion of suchibrave and g«llant men; and others were 
certainly looked upon as purchasing o%ers. In appealing to meritorious 
incUvidu^s, so many of whom are to be fouud U aU ranks of thf Amiy* 
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the defenders of the system have, of course, a great advantage over its 
opponents, for the latter cannot, except in the most extreme cases, allude 
to the incapables. 

31. xVjpec.— Tlie proportion of officers ivho have risen to command of regiments hy 
merit in the infantry is in the same proportion. How then is it possible that any 
one who really knows the present condition of our Army, can, in respect of the 
manner in whichS*t is officered, agree with Colonel Mitchell, that promotion is 
always given either' with perfect disregard to merit t or with disregard of the eecuriig 
of tne empire and rjflcieftcy of the service*’* ^ 

As there is no absolute inquisition to exclude merit, distinguished and 
deserving officers >^ill, of course, rise to the command of regiments by the 
aid of wealth, influence, chance, and service, as well as others ; but, while 
gold has«*the casting voice, they can hardly.aise by merit, "fhe proofs 
need not be repeated, as Spectator” has toM us (quotations 10, 11) that 
merit cannot be discovered ; so that promotiorf'mdst of necessity be given 
with a disregard to it : he goes much farther than 1 do ; for I believe that 
it is only the system of purchase which prevents talent from being ho- 
noured and brought forward. ' ^ 

To the Ipgh merits and efficiency of the Army I have not been slow in 
rendering every justice, and even “ Spectator’* knows that the proofs are 
at hand, were I dispos^ to quote them. His own name might, perhaps, 
be found in some trifles formerly written, and there was, in truth, more 
pleasure in speaking of him as a soldier, bold, and of renown, than in ex- 
posing his unhappy logic. As to the Army, again, it must be recollected 
that the^troops may be in a high and honourable sthte of efficiency, and 
be yet very far below the standard of excellence, to which, from their qua- 
lities and composition, they might be raised by a better system of general 
organization. 

We have already seen, by “ Spectator’s” own admission, that promotion 
is directed by gold, and not by merit; and pltfin men will, of course, be- 
lieve that every step of preferment given to mediocrity, at the expense of 
talent, must, to a certain extent, detract from the efficieticy of the service, 
and from the strength of that Army on which the security of the empire 
is so mainly dependant. Neither ik:lics nor marks of admiration are 
likely to alt^the case, imposing as they may appear. 

As I have quoted the whole of ” Spectator's” paper,— which, indeed, is 
the only w^ with such writers, — the reader will see how much of it 
touches on hhe system of purchase. It will be evident eaough that the 
extracts from Wallenstein, opinions of tactics, Napoleon, &c. ter.d in 
nothing to support the practice of selling military rank ; they seem only 
brought in with the laudable view of making out a charge against the 
present writer, who is politely termed an ** agitator,*’ as if calling him 
names— the usual resource of all w^ho cannot reason— could Vi^dkken, by 
the value of a single word, letter, oacomma,^ the arguments brought for- 
ward against the system o'lpromotion by purchase. Had iliy writings and 
opinions been under examination ; had the article in your Journal been 
entitled an inqixry into the views expressed in the trifles Ilhay, at times, 
have given to the public,— then it might have been fair to have ransacked 
works totally foreign to the present purpose ; for in that case there are 
other passages \rhich could not have been overlooked ; and several articles^ 
printed, fo{, instance, in your own Magsizine, during the yearaof our great 
p(ditlcaKexcitement<k and circulated with honourable notice by the con- 
servative press (owing, I suppose, to their agitating tendency), inust also 
have been brought into view, and must have furnished their qmta of evi- 
dence towards the estimate which was to be < formed of the author. This 
would have been fair dealing ; but fairness is not, it seems, to be expected 
from the upholders of the system of purokase; for the present, therefore, 
I leave them in their ^lory. • o 

The practice of bayi% military rank brings no one forward it de- 
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serving^ of promotion, could not be advanced pithout ptirchaae ; but it 
necesiarily keeps all thos(>, comparatively^ in the back ground, who# how- 
ever meritorious, happen to be destitute of wealth. It thus deprives the 
country of a proportion of the military taleht that could be rendered avail- 
able for the service of the State ; and all know cases where talent has# 
occasionally, been wanted. As yet the system seems at variance with all 
the principles that men ever acknowledge as the guides ^ their conduct ; 
for it sells for money, and to mere mediocrity perhaps^ that boundless 
^ sway over the fortunes, happiness,^ and, as it maybe, ^ven the lives of 
soldidrs, which by every known interpretation of Christian commandments 
should only be given to the highest discdverable merit.* • 

Where, then, let us ask» are the superior grounds on which the system 
can be defended? ^ , 

I am%Mr. Editor, your most obedient 
^ * J. Mitchell, 

, Edinburgh, June, 1838. Lieut.-Colonel. 


Colonel Lighiyoot and Major Mackie m reply to Sir John Cameron. 

Mr. Editor,— When, in answer to an application from Majsr Mackie, I 
made the communiciftion to him which appeared i|^ your Number for the 
month of May, nothing was farther from my intention than to involve my- 
self in a controversy on the subject of it. My object was simply to give 
such a statement of facts as might enable your militaiy readers to form a 
just conception of tile nature of the action at Busaco, as far as the right 
brigade of the third division was concerned. I had no desire whatever to 
assume any merit for that brigade beyond what had hitherto been admitted 
to belong to it ; nor had I any intention to detract from the merit to which 
any otlier might, legitimately, lay claim. On the contrary, I have never, 
on any occasion, spokeii of thu battle of Busaco, without mentioning, 
expressly, the very opportune arrival of the fifth division : and I did so 
from considering the arrival of that division in the position during the 
engagement as a m<isterpieceiof military arrangement on the part of the 
Comraander-in-Chief, and of talent^n the part of the General who exe- 
cuted it ; as an arrangement, both in its plan and execut^, precisely 
similar to the famous junction of Lord Hill with the Duke, at Avila, on 
the retreat from Burgos. 

But, if 1 mistake not, t^jis controversy arose out of an fcsertion in 
Coloi^eL Napier’s History, founded on the authority of Sir John Cameron 
and Colonel Waller, that the gpemy’s column had established itself on the 
summit of the Sierra, and, wheeling to the riglit, was about to sweep the 
whole position. Such, I believe, was the original ground of controversy ; 
but which how being given up, 1 cannot see 4^'hy the discussion should be 
continued. It is evident that it may fia continued interminably by shift- 
ing, as has beeA done, the point in dispute, (h* by seizing on particular 
expressions which have little or no bearing on it. 

It seemed tofbe the object of Sir John Cameron’s first latter to throw a 
censure, at least by implication, on the drd Division, as though it had not 
done all that it had received credit for ; that, in reality, the credit belonged 
to the*5th Division, &c, &c. But the case is by no mean^ uncommon in 
which troopsjhat hav^ borne the whole*brunt of ah^attack, and h^e been 
overpowered by numbers, have* suddenly found the scale turnedSm their 
flavour by* the mere appearance of a powerful reinforcement. Yet we have 
never heard that that reinforcement has appropriated to itself the honours 
of the day ; and certainly, if ihe honours of the day of Busaco belong to 
the 6th Division, they were very cheaply won. 

To show, however, that 1 havemo desire to detract from the imporitance 
of the service rendered by the 6th Divisipn on the above-mentioned occa- 
sion, I ha^e called the^ arrival ,ot it ** a very opport^e event nor have 1 
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any wish to detract from the merit of the 9th Reghnent on its charge, or 
(if Sir John Cameron prefers it) on the manner in which it was brought 
up to its work for the 3rd Division can afford to do full justice to all, 
and need not seek to establish a name on the merits of others. But I have 
affirmed that that which mainly struck terror into the enemy was th^ 
appearance of a grand reinforcement, which induced him, without further 
contest, to abaH^on the enterprise. Certainly 1 have given no occasion to 
form the conclusion that “ the enemy fled from their own shadows,” nor 
can I now enter Into the wit of the remark. I supposed the 5th Division 
to have been an object of more rational alarm than a mere ” shadow/' even 
considered abstraVstedly from the 9th Regiment, by whioh it was so 
gallantly led. 

But S-T J. Cameron demands whether G^pneral Picton’s “'right,” or 
“ right centre,” which he seems to consider* the same thing, was or was 
not exposed,” See. &c. I appreli^nd that what h meant by the flank, or 
any other point of a position, being exposed, is, that it is uncoveied, and, 
consequently, open to the enterprises of an enemy. Every part of a position 
may be exposed to attack, and 'Ihe troops that occupy it may be over- 
powered by numbers, but such is not the military sense of the terra ; yet 
I know of V0 other sense in which General Picton’s position could be said 
to be “ exposed,” at le^st beyond what was unavoidable, from the extent 
of the ground, and the insufficiency of the force with which it had to be 
defended. 

Again, “ turning an enemy’s position, and * piercing’ it,” are not exactly 
the same thing; nor could the momentary possession of the ridge be 
called “ piercing the position, and cleaving it as with a wedge,” since the 
communication with the flanks was still uninterrupted ; nor was the enemy 
ever in possession of the ground originally occupied by the brigade behind 
the ridge. 

But, Sir John Cameron having affected to p^ay upon one or two of my 
expressions, I think it necessary, before I proceed farther into the merits 
of this controversy, to explain the sense in which I used them. Thus, 
when I said that the enemy “ took little no^dee of us^* in our flank attack, 
1 meant that, in the apparent expecta/;^on of quickly attaining the summit 
of the Sier^ Ae did not make any new dispontion against it ; and, when I 
spoke of a nre “ by no means ineffectual, ” iny obvious meaning was, tiiat 
it was the reverse; for 1 had had opportunities of knowing the effect of if, 
as well froih the testimony of a serjeant who was taken prisoner, as from 
my own observation. This kind of bickering, however, is liitlacak-wlaled 
to afford any elucidation of the points in dispute fur the infomiatioii of 
your readers. 

But, since my letter appeared in your Journal, a near relative of mine, 
with whom I was in correspondence from the Peninsula, and'^who, un^ 
known to me, appears to have preserved such of my letters as related to 
actions in which 1 was peVsonally engaged, has put these letters into my 
hands ; and among them is one giving the details of the battle of Busaco, 
dated Pombal,d)ctober 1, 18l<0, only four days after the 'action. Since, 
therefore, I have no other objectf in the present correspondence, than to 
give such a clear and intelligible statement of the circumstances of the 
aetion as may b^ deemed satisfactory to your readers, 1 will ayail myself of 
this letter (though at Ine risk of expoMng myself tP the charge of former 
itiaocunecy) to corvect certain errors, into which it appears I have fallen, 
relative to the last attack on tiie centre. 

These errors relate, first, to the time of the attack, which, it appears, was, 
as Sir J. Cameron justly considers it, muck earlier than 1 have stated ; 
secondly, to the amount of the force led down to the attack on the flank 
of the column, which was more considerable than 1 have represented, and 
in which attack it appears that one of the battaliqns of the 8th Portuguese 
co-operated ; thirdly, tb the fact of Major Smith’s death, which, though it 
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happened in the manner, did not happen at th& time I have stated, but 
in a previous attack on the same point. 

After having detailed the circumstances of the attack on our left pre* 
cisely as those circumstances are related in my letter to Major Maokie, 
vfhich appeared in your Number for May. the letter from Pombal goes on 
to describe those of the central attack in the following terms : — 

“ 1 had scarcely withdrawn my four companies when a IjAh column was 

seen ascending the hill, about yards on our right (the figures appear 

^ been torn off with the seal)« 'At this time T haa been joined by 
4he vmole of the 45th Regiment, under Co\pnel Meade. The Second Major 
had been killed, heading the light companies of ihi 88th and 74th 
Regiment^ and I was now second in command of the 45th, my senior 
Captain being away with tl^B light company. Colonel Meade being in 
conversation with Generg^ Sptneer at some distance from the brow of the 
hill, an^ neither of them seeing the column tvhich was fast approaching to 
the summit of the hill, I ran to the Colonel, and, telling him of it, ask(>d 
him, at the same time, if I should take my detachment, and tlirow in afire 
on the enemy’s^ank; which he instantl^acceding to, I led them forward, 
and, placing them on favourable site opposite to the flank of the column, 
I ordered them to commence firing. Being joined by Colonel Meade with 
the remainder of the regiment, the whole now poured their fire with great 
effect into the midst of the column, which fire was continued for about ten 
minutes, the 8th Portuguese Regiment (1 suppose the same battalion that 
had previously come to the support of the left) also doing the same after 
our example. 

** At length, General Leith, having come up from the right, charged the 
enemy in front, and the column went to the right about. Down it de- 
scended, sullenly and slow (not, therefore, as I before slated), pursued by 
us with shouts ; but, having followed them to nearly the bottoni of the 
Sierra, we again withdrew dhr troops, and resumed our original position. 

** The Colonel, who was on horseback in the rear of the line all the time, 
now came up to me, and expressed his satisfaction,” &c. &c. 

Now, Mr. Editor, 15y means l)f this letter, together with the report made 
by General Picton of the battle to jj^rd Wellington, which report 1 find in 
Robinson's Life of General Picton, I doubt not but we shaliJje able to 
come at the exact circumstances of the action ; for his report appears to 
be faithfully correct, though not sufficiently detailed to show how the 
different corps were engaged- From the General’s report it afSpears that 
there wvere four attacks on his position. He confines himself, however, to 
a description of three ol them, that on tliQ right^andlwo on the centre, 
all whioli fell under his own eye, he appearing to have been too ranch 
occupied wijh the two first of these to know anything of that which was 
directed against his left, which was, besides, mnder the eye of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief himself, and jherefore any report from him was unneces- 
sary. With respect to that, therefore, he frankly*resigns all claim to the 
honour with which it was met, in favour of the troops engaged. 

From this rei[)ort it seems that the attack on his rights and the first 
attack on his centre, were simultaneous with the attack on his left, which 
accounts for the fact thift they were both unknown to mo at the time ; for 
though facing, as my position did, to the right fiai^, I copld see nothing 
beyond the clouds of smoke that roke iif my front ; and, had it l^en other- 
wise, I was too much occupieH with my own affairs to regard wRat was 
doing else*where. 

The attack on the right, the General says, was repulsed by Colonel 
Williams at the head of the light troops (viz. his own companies of*the 
60th Regiment attached to the Division, and the light company of the 
46th Regiment, to which we mat add a battalion company of the 45th 
detached to their support under Lieulenant Urqhu^t, who was killed on 
that occasion), the 74th Regiiieent, and the 2 Ist Portuguese, the latter 
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attacking: f he front, the former attacked the flank of the column; 

and I take this opportunity of pointing to the fajt, that the application off 
Colonel Williams’s torce to th^ flank of the column is mentioned by the 
Geneial vrith special appiobation. ’ 

This affair being decided, the report goes on to state that GenerSl 
Picton rode off to join the four companies of the 45th and the 68th Regi- 
ments, which \»ic engaged on the left in an apparently unequal contest, 
but was stoppeqaboiit the centre of his position, by finding tnat the light 
companies ot tnc 88th and 74th Regiments, which had been onriu^lly 
placed in fiont with the light troops, had been driven over the ridge In 
borne disoidei, anU that the enemy was actually in possessi6n ot a locky 
point on the summit of the Siei ra, firing down upon them ,, that, with 
some difficulty, he rallied them, with the assistance of Major Smith, who 
had joined him for that purpose , and the bAttal^on ot the 8th Portuguese, 
commanded by Major Biimin^ltom, being brought up, he succeeded in 
driving the entmy, with the bayonet, down the hill to their original 
position. It was on this occasion that Majoi Smith was killed, as he rode 
in tiont of the light companies, Wving his hat over his head, and animat- 
ing the mjsn both by his words and by his example*^ to which the Geneial 
principallyqmputes his success 

It appeals tuither fi^m the report, that, when the last attack took place, 
which 1 he Geneial caPs a feeble one (I suppose, inasmuch as it was an 
insulated one, wheieas the foimei was general along the whole line, on 
the right, on the centic, and on the left simultaneously), the Geneial was 
personally on the light, on the pass ot St Antonio ,* and, being joined by 
the 5th Division, instead of making any disposition, himself, with the 74th 
Regiment and 21bt Portuguese, he desued that division to push on towards 
the centre, as he did not want them on the right 
At this time the enemy had the 45th, and one battalion of the 81h 
PoiUiguese, on his light flank, another battaflon of the 8th Portuguese, 
undei Major Piiniingliam, on his fiont (though in disoider), togethei with 
the 8Sth and 74th light companies (equally in disoidei), lor I must con- 
clude that they weie theie, though Sn J Gameion^id not, in the hmry 
of his anival, see them , for wheie could they be, since then position 
had been, the fust, covering the centre ^ 

Theie is nothing, therefore, in General Picton s lepoit chargeable with 
untairness, when he says, “ the 5th Division were in time to assist the 
4 3th, the ffth Poituguese,’ and, we may add,«tbc light cempames of the 
74th and 88th Regiments, in repulsing the enemy Tor, though the sndden 
appeal ince of the 5th Divisipn decided the#Ponte^t, yet it would be absurd 
to say that the troops whicli the Geneial mentions did not beai the burnt 
of the action and sustain almost all the loss 
But to afliim that the 5th«Divisiqn saved the light bngade of the 3rd ’ 
on this*oecasion, 01 that the latter would havp been “ m a ciitical situation * 
11 the foimer had not cdriie up, is evidently going too faJ Foi, had that 
division not come up, and had the enemy established his column on the 
top ot the hilK he would stilt have had the 45th Regiment and the 8th 
Portuguese on his right flank, in leadincss to charge, if necessary , and 
the former, at lea^t, would have required but tho*woid to have doqc it, as 
their comiadeb^f the 88th Regt had done befoi^ Besides which, Picton 
might hqye made a disposition wifh tRe 74th Regt. on their left flank also, 
leaving^ior the moment the pass of St Antonio to the care of Colonel 
W^hams oi of General Macltinnon, with the light troops, the ^Ist Regi- 
nttillfWKl Arentschildt’s twelve pieces of artilleiy If he did not do this, it 
MMIIkiply because the arrival of the 5th Division rendeicd it unnecessary. 

as the 5th Division did not, according to their own showing in 
imier s History, pursue the enemy, but were ^prudently kept behind the 
lest the position should be letaken from them, they saw nothing of 
<he8e troops in front of the pass, nor of tha 45th Hegtment and^th Poiiu- 
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giuise oaihe other side of the roeks, who were nureuine the enemy with 
shouts to the bottom of the'hill, pouring in their nre eonunuallyupon him. 
They therefore concludedTthat they had, m^t miraculously, performed all 
the^ work -themselves, and hence charge Picton’s faithfully correct and 
simple narrative with falsehood, and impugn his conduct as a General, as 
though he had committed some grogs error, or had been guilty of some 
glaring neglect. 

Further, as the 45th Regiment, and the battalion of the '8th Portuguese, 
w hich im ted with it on the dank of« the column, never crossed the ridge, 
Xne iM^rtance of that circumstance in determining the position of the 
column will bs obvious. * * 

One more quotation from my letter from Pombal, in order to show Sir 
John CamdVon that there wf|^ indeed ** something more in the attack on 
the left than has yet met the rHiblic eye.*' The letter is continued in these 
words : — ** To give you aif icfea of the sord bf fire the four companies sus- 
tained, 4re went into the field forty strong and upwards each company, and 
1 can now muster only eighteen men in my company : the others suffered 
equally, one multers only tifteen. My Lieutenant was killed,’' &c. &c. 

To this 1 may add, that the whole four companies paraded afterwards, 
under my command, as One strong company, until an oppoiiunity was 
offered, by our halt ftt Pombal, to equalize the companies. Finally, I 
might refer Sir J. Cameron to the amount of the loss sustained by the 
French in their attacks, as exhibited in the hospitals at Coimbra, and ask 
him how much of that loss was produced by the 5th Division. But 1 wish 
not to press the point further. 

I have now, Mr. Editor, given all the information I am able to afford on 
this subject ; and, therefore, must positively decline any further interference 
with the controversy. I am, &c. 

Thos. Liohtfoot, Colonel. 

St. Ililier's, June, 1838. 


The following is an extract from another communication addressed to us 
by Major Mackie, which the lengjh qf Colonel Lightfoot’s letter precludes 
us from giving entire. We recommeift that the controversy be suffered to 
rest here.— Ed. 

Mr. Editor, — By a plan accurate in itself, perfectly according with 
facts, supported Jay the testipiony of many eye-witnesses, have*I proved, 
that neitiier in ri^ht, or HgfU centre^ was Picton’s division ever turned, or 
even endangered, by his leavjpg any part expose^, or by their being 
opposed ,to numbers with whom they were not of themselves perfectly 
competent to cope. 

It may be hew to Sir John Cameron, but nevertheless is true, that the 
main body of the 88th Regiment never nred a shot till they closed with 
the enemy. 1 have^ever, Mr. Editor, professed td give a detailed account 
of the.battlc of Busaco, but have done enough to refute the statements 
respecting it, which were, certainly, new to the army at large, aintil brought 
forward by Sir John Cameron and the advocates of the 5th Division. 1 
never denied that Leith ropulsed ^ column of the enemy, but what 1 did 
and do deny i^, that this impulse took place either to the rJghU or even 
on the fight cenj^re^ of Pipton’s line ofidefence. I ha^ proved thaj^it took 
place at the close of the action, 'hours after the main attack had bedh re- 
pulsed, when the enemy pushed a column on the latter pokit as a last and 
dying effort, which column, overwhelming the line of skirmishers and 
some Portuguese, were enabled t# reach the summit, but that their posses- 
sion of it was merely momentary, never being there established ** threaten- 
ing to sweep the ridge of the Sierrai* Further, 1 maintain that no blame 
can on this account attach to Pioton, who must have been aware of Leith 
being in a position to meet thi8scoluffln» as we hav9 it in Sir Thomas's 
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own words, that, when thc arrival of Leith's division was announced to him, 
he “ directed it to proceed to the left, having no cccasion for its services at 
the pass/’ And again, as admitted by Sir John Cameron, long. before ^he 
advance of the column had reached the summit General Leith was awaii^e 
of iis approach, and had placed a Staff Officer to indicate its point of 
ascent^ that katnight regulate his movements so as to intercept The 
result was, that; when their advance did reach the top of the ridge, finding 
themselves witlijut any flanking sup]>ort, and with an enemy in front and 
On both flanks, they fled without offering any serious resistance. ** 
Sir Thomas Pitton, with the’Torce at his disposal, did everything that 
could be demanded of him. Had he left the pass of St. Antonio, the right 
of his position, exposed, he undoubtedly would have committed a most 
egregious error, and might “ have cut a diflStrent figure in the Ga;sette to 
what he did that day,” when i^ js considered^ afid, as was then evident, 
the enemy had, upon the continuation of that road, stationed a'large force, 
with nearly the whole of their artillery, ready to launch forth the moment 
their infantry sliould be eslablisked on the heights. < 

When Sir John Cameron has shown how the right of Picton’s division 
could be'^s^aid to be turned, seeing, as I have formerly shown, that the 
brigade of Portuguese Artillery and other troops weie stationed on it, and 
never moved from thilr position during the battle — when he has shown 
how this, or the danger of its happening, could be justly predicated of his 
centre, by the ascent of a column of the enemy, which merely reached, 
and never was established on, the heights, repulsed by the 5th, without 
the former division having any opportunity of joining in the attack, while 
in fact they were in part resting on their arms — when Sir John has got 
over this difficult task, it will be time to consider whether they and their 
(Jommander would have suffered in credit most by such an event occurring 
on the right or right centre of their line. ^ • 

Till this has been accomplished, must General Picton and the 3rd Divi- 
sion retain the honours they so nobly earned, 

William Mackie, Major 88th Regt. 
Array and Navy Club, July 7th, 1^8. 


Colonel Broiherton on some Remarks of Captain Jebb, 

Mr. PIiMTOR,— I would gladly have refrained from paying anything 
further in the discussion with the 3rd Dragoons, had not Captain Jebb 
thought proper to prolong it, although he^. professed to have closed it by 
his letter of the 23rd of Martjh last. If his last letter were left unnoticed 
it might leave an erroneous impression on your readers. 

Captain Jebb complains,, that he is accused, without foundation, of 
writing in a confused manner, f 

I will leave others to' judge whether iKe following, sentence is not a 
specimen showing that the charge is not unfounded ; it is extracted from 
his letter of tl^e 23rd of March last : — 

“ Colonel Brotherton attributes this halt to have been, and continued, 
as he says, within a few yards of the broken troops, and to have been 
occasiQiiej} by the desultory fire of some ^rencU infantry.” 

Capt^ JeBb say^ that “ fled at the approach of the 3rd 

Drag^iis.” 

, Captain Jebb.was quite mistaken in fancying so. Such an *enemy was 
^t to be frightened by the mere inactive appearance of the 3rd Dragoons. 
The very slow advance of this regiment ;ya.s certainly not calculated to 
strike terror into any enemy, much less into such an one as we had to con- 
tend with on this day. The fact was* that, the British infantry on our 
flank having driven back, by |i most brilliant charge, the infantry upon 
which the enemy’s cavalry depended forasupport, it became necessary, in 
consequence, for the latter to retire. Such is, at least, the viiifr which the 
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Duke of Wellington took of this affair in his dispatch on the occasion, 
and I prefer such authoijt^ to that of Captain Jebb, who attributes the 
retjeat of. the; enemy to his own regijnentj though it was never even eil-* 
gipged. 

I have now done with this futile and injudicious controversv, of which 
your readers must be so heartily tired, and which has already occupied 
too much of your time and space ; and I will conclude it^J^y way of reca- 
pitulation, with the following queries; the answers to which will readily 
"Wfppsr themselves to such of your"^ readers as have waded through this 
•discussion. , 

If the 3rd dragoons volunteered to the assistance of General Alton's 
brigade, *' peeing the peril it was in, and that no time teas to be Iq/st,"' how 
came the 3r(l Dragoons to ad^jince at so slow a pace ? 

As it' has been proved Jiy^raple testimjiw that both General Alten and 
Colonel Hdlrvey expressed their strong disapprobation at the conduct of 
the 3rd Dragoons for /iot advancing on the enemy, is it probable that both 
these otllcers, so well known for their fr^nk and unreserved dispositions, 
ever intended to express their approbation of that which they had just 
before, and have since, so strongly reprobated? and is it prgUable that 
General Alten ever meant that the 3rd Dragoons should have halted, 
having before and since expressed himself so dis^eased at their having 
done so ? 

If, as alleged, contrary to the express opinion of General Alton’s Major 
of brigade, the 3rd -Dragoons were ever considered, during the day in 
question, as forming part of the brigade, and under the immediate com- 
mand of the General, on arriving at the ground, how came the 3rd Dragoons 
to retire from the front, at a most critical moment, without orders to that 
effect from the General himself? 

If, as alleged, it was the^ovcrwhelming fire of a division of the enemy’s 
infantry and artillery” that caused the 3rd Dragoons to retire, how came 
the loss of that regiment, from this sttfyposed heavy fire, to have been so 
very trifling ? And wjiy has tj^is loss been stated at so much more than it 
actually was according to the retivnyn the Gazette? 

If, as alleged, Captain Jebb has sroundance of testimony which he has 
kept back, why has he produced in this controversy none but tiffre hearsay 
evidence, with the exception of one, and that one a mere distant spectator, 
whereas the testimony on the other side is all that of eye-witnesses on 
the spot? ” • 

1 n8w cl5sc this controversy, as far as I am concerned, unless forced 
again to break silence. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 

Your obediqpt humble servant, 

Cavalry DepOf, 25tli June, 1838. P. M. Brothertoiv. 

N.B.— Thij letter was'too late for publication last month. 


Captain Jebb in ExpUinalion of the J^assage alluded to by Colonel 

Napier. 

* Mr. ^Iditob,— C olonel Napier hlaving misconst^ed a fiassagc in my 
last communication to you, 1 beg to* refft to the contest, and feu^satisfied 
that the public will have attributed the true meaning td that passage, and 
have understood me, when speaking of “ acting under flie orders of my 
superior,*' to allude to the 18th July, 1812, and not to the correspondence 
to which he applies it. ^ 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

D. G* JSBD, 

late papt. 3rd Dragoons, 


July 12, 1638. 
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Colonel NapieVfOn a Statement in the ** 7^e Hussar** 

Mr. Editor, — In Mr. Gleig’s book, purporting«to be the memoirs of a 
German Hussar, which I have 'only lately seen, I find my statement rala- 
five. to a report made by a German officer to Sir A. Wellesley, the night 
before the Battle of Yimeiro, contradicted. The Hussar is made to say it 
was himself, a ^rjeant, who carried the report, and that there was no 
consternation in his manner. Mr. Gleig would do well to confine his 
Hussar's gossip ^o what he is really , acquainted with. The' Hussar may 
have made a report; but the authority for my /act is the Duke of Weiiiiig? 
ton, who could not have mistake his man, because he tried, though fruit- 
lessly, to recollect the name of the officer, and called him a Baron. I 
suggested the name of a German ofiicer bearing that title, but the Duke 
replied that it was not him. 

W. Napier. 


The Expedition to Alexandria. 

Mr. Editor, — In some of your late Numbers are certain “ Notes of an 
Expedition to Alexandria in 1807,” concluded in tKe May Number, under 
the signatfire of Miles.” The confident censure „and disadvantageous 
insinuations occurring/^from time to time, in these articles, coming from 
an unknown source, might have passed without particular notice, General 
Fraser’s military and personal character being too well established and 
remembered to be affected by such reflections ; bqt the account in the 
** Notes” of the first attack (so called) upon Alexandria differs materially 
from that given by the General in his public despatch (see Annual 
Register, 1807, page 665). This anonymous version of the affair, in oppo- 
sition to the Crencral’s official statement, so long after his death and tliat 
of most of his contemporics and companions in arms, together with other 
assertions, for which authority is wantiilg, w^ill not, it is presumed, find 
much acceptation with the unprejudiced readers of the united Service 
Journal. 

Your humble'^servant, 

May 22, 1838. ' F. 


Colonel IFarringlon in reference to Major Denham* s Travela. 

Mr. EdYtor, — In reference to Major Dejiham’s Trarels, in chap. i. 
page 14, 1 read the following « 
•‘Passing a small wadey ^and plantation, of date-trees, we had soon a 
view of Sacknee, and were met on the plain on which it stands by the 
governor and principal inhabitants, accompanied by some hundreds of the 
country people, who all crowded rqund our horses, kissing our hands, and 
welcoming us with every appearance of sincerity and satisfaction, and in 
this way entered the tovVri : the words ‘ Inglese, Inglesi.’Verc repeated by 
a hundred voices from the crowd. This, to us, was highly satisfactory, as 
we were the fivst English travellers in Africa who had resisted 'the persua- 
sion that a disguise was necessar) , and who had determined to travel in our 
own real character as Britons and Christians, and to wear on all occasions 
our English drf sses ; nor had we at any futun) period occanon to regret 
that we had done so. ^ There wa^ heib no jealousy nor distrust of us, as 
Chrisfiri&ns ; on the contrary, 1 am perfedtly satisfied that our reception 
would have been>less friendly had we assumed a character that could have 
been, at best, but ill supported. In trying to make ourselves appear as 
Mussulmans we should have been set dowivas real impostors.'* 

The above was written by our friend Denham after his return; and con- 
tradicts the assertion of Major Head mort thoroughly. 

_ Your’s truly, 

Tripoli, 24th April, *1838. 


H« Warijkoton. 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE PRfKClPAL^FORTS AND STATIONS. 

Portsmouth, J une 2 1,* 1 S38. 

If your readers will refer to the Number of the Journal for April last, 
they wfll .there find an account of the loss of Her Majesty’s schooner 
Pincher. on the 6th March preceding, while working to wlndwaid and 
taken in a squall under the Isle of Wight. Tlie wreck having been dis- 
covered to have drifted near the Owers Light, on the collst of l^issex, the 
officer of the dockyard were despatched to ascertain tke exact spot, and 
HPSjENwe for weighing her. Two or^three attempts were made to enect this 
object, but, from the extraordinary tempestuous weatlier which, prevailed 
all the sprifig, and the situation the hull of the Pinclier was lying jn, it 
was fouqd impossible to do anything until this month, when, through the 
great exertions and skill oPJVIr. Sadler, Second Master-Attendant of the 
dockyard, and Mr. Arm^treng, Master of the Victory, with parties of sea- 
men and marines, the Fincher was got iSjl, and towed by a steamer into 
Portsmouth harbour. A coroner s inquest being subsequently held on ten 
of the bodies found in the wreck, the j^^ry returned a verdict of ** Pound 
dead on boara the Pincher, from suffocation, supposed to be caused by tl*e 
oversetting of the vessel near the Owers Light,” • 

H.M.S. Winchester, with the fiag of Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir T. B. 
Capel, K,C.B., from the East Indies ; the Racer, WJ, from the West Indies ; 
four naval transports, Numa, Parmelia, Hotspur, and Sovereign; the 
Salamander steam-frigate, from the North coast of Spain ; and the Apollo 
troop-ship, from Quebec, have arrived since my last communication. Vice- 
Admiral Sir T. Capel was relieved in the East India command on the 2nd 
February at Trincomalee, Rear-Admiral Sir Frederick Maitland having 
fortunately heard at Point de Galle that the Winchester was lying there, 
thus saving him a long voyage to Bombay, to which Presidency he was 
ordered to effect the relief. 

The Winchester left Triiicontalee on the 5th February, and called at the 
Cape of Good Hope, St. Helena, and Ascension, on her passage home. 
At the last island, the Vice-Admiral heard of the melancholy death of 
Captain Bate of tli?lloyal who w'as for many years commandant 

of the party serving there, ancThga the management and charge of tlie 
Government stores on the island, and who, on all occasions, vendered every 
assistance to those who had need thereof, when compelled by sickness, or 
other cause, to resort to that spot for relief. A high and Just oulogium liAs 
been bestowed to his memory. The Winchester remained at Spifhead 
littldniore than an hour, as orders had been in the port for a considerable 
time, directing Sir Thos. Csepcl t6 procced*with Ms flag to Chatham, and 
there strike it, thus making a second edition of the Thalia’s trip with Sir 
Patrick ^gmpbell. 

Sir Frederick Maitland was at Trin^omalefi when the Winchester quilted 
the East Indies, and he intended to femain tJv?re until he leceivcd de- 
spatches from Csf^itain Hobson of the Rattlesnake, who, with the Larne, 
and somjB other vessels of the squadron, ^was at Ava, endeavouring to 
obtain some satisfactory explanation relative to the murder of a native 
chief in alliance with this country. 

The Numa transporf brought part of the 84th Regiment from Jamaica, 
to rejoin the head-quartAs at Gosport. The regiment during the last two 
days has been moved ffom licence to this garrison, in^the roonrf^f^the 2nd 
Hattaliop of the Rifles, who have marched Jlo London to attend the Coro- 
nation. 

The Parmelia transport bipnght to England from the Mauritius part of 
the 29th Regiment, and some^invalids from the 35th, 87th, and 91st Rcgi 

* The Port Correspondence having been xtnavoidahly omitted in our last, we 
introduce the letters of Juoe into our present Number . 

y. 3« No 1 17, Avo. 18^, 2 N 
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ments and Roval Artillery. The 29th were landed^ and» for a few days, 
occupied Cumoerland Fo^t, until the Messenger steamer was ready to 
take them to Plymouth to join the heiid*quarters iivthat garrison. 

TJie Salamander steam-frigate came from St. Sebastian, and merely pi|t 
into Spithead to land letters, &c., being on her way to Woolwich to have 
new boilers, and, wlien they are fitted, will most probably resume her 
station on the iwth coast of Spain. She was followed from thence a day 
or two after by the Pantaloon brig, tender to the Royal George yacht, 
which, with the Modest e, was despatched in a great hurry to take ou^some 
supernumeraiy marines for Lord John Ilay’s squadron, and public 
to be put on boavd.the Columbia steamer, and to be taken by her to the 
West Indies. Having succeeded in getting hold of the Columbia, and 
giving the despatches to her commander, the Pantaloon returnedjo Ports- 
mouth. The Modeste is to remain out for a short time longer. 

The Apollo troop-ship, after , a quick run to Quebec with COO of the 
Grenadier Guards, and a more expeditious voyage home empty, 'is H the 
harbour fitting for further service. The two battalions of Guards, consist- 
ing of the 2nd llaltalion of the Grenadier and 2nd Battalion of tlie Cold- 
stream, were, as your readers may remember, embarked in the Apollo and 
Inconstant*, and Pldinburgh and Atholl. Their departure was at different 
periods, varying from thiee to ten days of each other. They were not 
able to get up the St. Laurence until the first week in May, in consequence 
of the ice. The Inconstant took the lead, and the men from the four ships 
were all landed on the 9th May without a single casualty, and in high 
spiiits. On the Pith May, the Malabar, 74, arrived from Cork with the 
71st Regiment. The Hastings, Dee, steamer, and Cliarybdis, brig, had 
not arrived in the St. Lawrence when the Apollo quitted, which was on 
the 17th May; but the Hastings was spoken on the 4th May, near the 
banks of Newfoundland. 

You may have heaid that a waterman was jjiot at and wounded by a 
sentry on board ILM. ship Rainbow, whil5 she was preparing to be paid 
off in this harbour. It is said the man was attempting to smuggle liquor, 
for the third time, into her, or else entice ^ome of^ her crew to desert. 
The transaction occurring after sunscL not heeding, or defying the 
repeated warnings given to keep off ihe .ship, he was fired at, and un- 
luckily hit ft€f<ir the vitals. The fellow has, however, recovered, and, it is 
to be hoped, mil take experience from this escape, and not endeavour to 
force past a;,entry again, particularly after the watch is set. The marine 
has been committed by the magistrates to Winchester g&l, to take his 
trial at the next assizes under Lord Ellenborough’s act of wilfuljy cutting 
and maiming; but as he is to‘be defended bj^the agent for the Solicitor of 
the Admiralty, by order of their Lordships, there is little doubt* of his 
acqiiittal, he being at the tirade in the execution of his orders. # 

The Board of Admiralty, who art always on the alterative plan, have 
made another arrangement relative to the seamen gunner? who enter and 
go through the course of gunnery instruclionon board Jl.M.ship Excellent. 
Being, as they profess, dcsiroqs of giving that description of men every 
encouragement possible, their Lordships have ordered a small increase to 
the pay to each, and directed that in future no seamen gunners, or what 
was formerly gunner’s cref\Y, shall be entered, on board a man-of-war 
unless they havd^ previously gone through a complete course of instruction 
in thaWfioating baftcry. The following aae the terms on w*hich seamen 
gunners are in future to be entered, and the advantages held out todhem 

“ To enter for a period of five years, to be instructed as seamen gunners, 
for Her Majesty’s Navy, and from them only^asler Gunners and Gunners’ 
Mates will be selected. 

“ They will also be preferred for the situation of Boatswain, if otherwise 
Qualified, and all the ratings of pqtty officers will be open to them. 

“ discharged into sea-going ships, they will receive two .shillings 

a monlh m additipn to A.B.’s pay, or that of any higher rating t^ich they 
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ma 3 r hold ; when their first period of five years* service expii^s^ ofi pro- 
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be entitled to four shillings a month in addition to the pay of A.B. or any 
higher jatlng they may hold ; and at the end of their second period of 
» service^ they will, on producing certificates, if they re-enter immediately 
for another period of five years, receive five shillings a month in addition 
to the pay of A.B. or any higher rating they may hold. 

“ During their first six months service in the Excellent, * the men who 
do n^ allot’ will receive eight slyllings a month, antr after that period 
^Oicy will be paid their full wages monthly.** 

The payment of wages “ monthly,** \thich in this ship, and to the crew 
of those in ordinary, has been done for years, is a most proper and prudent 
arrangement, and if- it could be adopted throughout the Service, would save 
many an unlucky Jack frod^ plunder. 

The Termagant, brigihitsne, commfnd^ by Lieutenant W. J. Williams, 
has sailed for the Cape of Good ITope, and is to be employed on the Coast 
of Africa, under the orders of Rear-Admiral the Hon. George Elliot. 
Lienlenant Ijfepier, appointed to command the Forester, brig, in the room 
of the late LientenanJt Rosenberg, went out to join her. 

The Arrow, Ketch, went yesterday to South America, to Bio Janeiro in 
the first place, with»tles patches. Her commander, Lieut. B. J. Sullivan* 
is afterwards to be employed in surveying the different creeks and harbours 
of the Falkland Islands. This officer has been on the South American 
and Brazilian coast before, and was an able surveyor under that dis- 
linginshcd officer, Oaptain Fitzroy, of the Beagle, and he is, therefore, well 
qualified for the work he is about to undertake. These two vessels are all 
that have gone from hence on foreign service since my last. 

The Herald, 26, formerly the diplomatic yacht, is fitting for the East 
Indies. Tlie Seafiower, cutter, is also in harbour ; the latter belongs to 
the ])ort command, and is^get^rally employed about the islands of Jersey 
and Guernsey to look after the oyster fishery. She is here to have some 
repairs. 

The Indus, an SQggiin ship, after being on the stocks upwards of fifteen 
years, is ordered to be comple Aire.pd in consequence two or three divisions 
of shipwrights have been put on her, it beinsr intended that she should be 
launched by the end of the year. She is constructed of tealc; her dimen- 
.sions you shall have next month; it is thought she requires beam. The 
Imaum, 74, present from his Highness of Muscat, is in drfck, to be in- 
spected and reported on. Bhe is also of teak, and it is very probable the 
two ship^i' will be floated togjther.. The Imaum hajj part of her fastenings 
of iron, otherwise she may prove a desirable vessel! 

AVith respect to the military movements in the garrison, they are com- 

E rised*a» fbllows. The 84th Regiment has Jlaken the place of the second 
attalion of Rifles, and we have in Addition to them, the depot of the 
5th, 47th, and lM)lh. At Goifport there is the of the 89th Regiment. 
The three first depOts are, however, in daily expectation of their route to 
Difblin, Jersey, and Chatham, and are to be relieved by three others, viz., 
1 8th, 2nd battalion of 60th, and 67th. The Rifles finally quitted oil 

Tue^d^y* • . . • . 

The half-yearly inspeotion of the battalion X)f marines, of this division, 
was this mgnth held by the Major-General of ttie district, Sir ThomaA 
M*Mahon, K.C.B., attended by the Deputy Adjutant-General ofth#ttiatihe 
•corps. Colonel Owen, and those officers m^de a most minute ittspe,ction of 
the baiTacks, infirmary, school, and all the customary matters. Sir Thomas 
also, went over the laboratiyy on Southsea Common, and witnessed the 
field movements of the artillery branch of the service. At the batraelt 
inspection, as well as the one pn Southsea Common, he was pleased to 
express his approbation, both on the ground, and in public orders ; and 
on the following day, it being the 1st June, and il^lected for the occasion, 
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the General and hb Staff, Colonel Owen, and the officers commanding^ 
corps in the garrison* hondOred the officers of the division with their cora^ 
pany at dinner, the day being the anniversary of Earl Howe*s victory over 
the French fleet ; and in which battle, Colonel Jones, the commandant of 
PorUmouth division, had the good fortune to be present. There have been • 
some promotions and alterations in the corps during the month, occasioned 
by the death of Csmtain Bate, and the retirement of Captains Skinner and 
Jervis, which has-been the cause of three officers obtaining their com- 
panies, and a simil&r number their rank First-Lieutenants. The d^era- 
tions are in an adjutantcy of one division, and Captain Tinklan bein'g rd^ 
lieved on ^he coast*V>f Spain, and appointed to command the /Ijetachment 
at the island of Ascension, in the room of the late Captain Bate ; a very 
desirable billet. Two or three new commissiojis hava been given to th% 
sons of officers in the corps, or Navy. •• 

The following midshipmen passcvl for Lieulenfiifls in June, at the usual 
place, and before the usual pany, the examination being conducted as 
heretofore:— 

Mr. Robert H. Mowbray, Britannia ; Mr. W. C. Griersov, Mr. W. C. 
Marshall, Mr. Alfred O. Hansard, Mr. John Fisher, Mr. Sutherland Mac- 
kenzie, Mr. *A.nthony C. C. Denny, Mr. H. Bayley, no ships ; Mr. Edmund 
Hemsted, Russel ; Mr. C. G. Gliiin, Mr. C. R. Egerton, no ships ; Mr. H. 
Phelps, Thalia. 

P.iS.^The Officers promoted on Admiral Sir P. Campbell and the lion. 
Sir T. B. Capel striking their flags, are Lieut. Frederic Warden, late First 
of the Thalia; and Lieut, the Hon. J. R. Drummond, late Flag to Sir 
Thomas Capel. 

1 send you a copy of the resolutions adopted at a meeting of the mates 
of the squadron at Portsmouth relative to the band of the Plymouth 
division of marines being refused attendance at the funeral of the late 
Mr. Lewis, mate of the Royal Adelaide, w}io, li/ifortunatcly, lost his life 
by the Meteor steam-vessel getting foul of her. You will observe it is 
stated that Colonel Lewis, the Commandant, on the request being made 
to him, answered that “ he would neither hegr or thi^k of such a thing, 
adding that it would be making a bad pr^r^/.it.” A different report of the 
interview and conversation is in the garlison, an officer having received a 
letter, in which it is asserted, that on two mates applying for the attend- 
ance of the marine band at the funeral of Mr. Lewis, the Commandant , 
inquired if tlVere “ was not a band belonging to the Royal /Vdelaide, and 
why it was not employed ?” To which answer was made tliat it^ w?s not 
sufficiently strong. Colonel Lewis thco declined allowing the band to 
attend, stating, that i f "it wer€ necessary the 'application ought to come 
from the captain of the ship. It is not customary for military bands to 
attend the funerals of any bqt commissioned officers. The business will, 
no doubt, be thoroughly investigated-* 

“ Resdved, — That this cxeeling cannot but express tl^ek' surprise and 
regret, that the Colonel Commandant of the Plymouth division of royal 
marines, should have found it necessary to refuse permission for' the at- 
tendance of the band of that corps, at the funeral of their late brother 
officer, Mr. Lewis, of her M^esty's ship, Royal Adelaide ; but hope it, will 
not tend to disturb the haimonyand good "feeling which happily ekists 
between the two branches of the Naral Service. 

Resoivdd,— That, the sincere and grateful thanks of this meeting in 
behalf of the mates of the different ships in Portsmouth harbour, *be ten- ’ 
dered to Lieut.-Colonel Simpson, and the officers of her Majesty’s 29th 
Regiment, for their kind and handsome mangier of granting the band of 
the jtiigiioent to accompany the remains of the late Mr. Lewis- to the 
grave. 

, J. Aylmbr Pavnxbr, Chairman " 


** (Signed) 
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, Portsmouth, J " 

Several of the ships that went to Canada witH troops, hors^, stores, 
have returned since 'my last: the following to this port ;^£diii{)lirgh| 
Hastings, Pique, Apollo, Athol, Stakesby, and Elizabeth, tran^ports^ 

Although the Edinburgh, Inconstant, Apollo, and Athol, with the'twd 
battalions of Guards, sailed from Spithead at different periods, and did not 
see each other until they arrived in the River St. Lawrence, yet they ail 
contrived to get up to Quebec on the same day, an^ land their troops. 
..without a casually. The officers ef the Hastings speak in most favourabii 
terms ofXord Durham’s deportment and behavour while on board of hei^ 
and his expression of gratification ana thanks for the attention paid to . 
him and Ijis family during the voyage. If he is afflicted with pride arid 
arrogance he did not exhibit any on board the Hastings. A grand ball 
and- supper was givei^ lulvioiis to his landing, to about four hundred 
of yie principal persons at Quebec, th^ officers of the Army and Navy, 
&c. The Hastings having touched tne ground in the River St. Law^ 
rence, she vs^as ordefed into dock to ascertain if any damage had ensued, 
but no mischief was discovered, only d few sheets of copper rubbed, and 
she is now in the hgsin of the Dockyard refitting. As all furniture, 
stores, plate, bedding. See., shipped for the use of Lord* Durham and 
Ids staff, have been landed, it was expected tjie Hastings would baTe 
been completed in men, guns, and stores for elective service. However, 
on Tuesday, Earl Howe, and Captain the Honourable Edward Curson, 
C.B., arrived at Portsmouth to inspect the ship, and in what manner the 
cabins arc arranged, as Her ^fajesty the Queen Dowager, and suite are 
going in her to the Mediterranean. Having been attended all over by the 
Admiral Superintendent and the officers of the Dockyard, and taken a 
plan of the present arrangements. Lord Howe and Captain Curzon returned 
to Ihishey, and directions have been issued for the ship to be ready for Her 
Majesty’s reception by he# first week in October. It was thought she 
would 1)0 sent for a short period to Lisbon, but requiring new lower-deck 
ports, being upwards of 100 men short of complement, and the new 
fittings up for the^illustricus passenger who is to honour them with her 
presence being extensive, thVp^UpIe of the Dockyard will have full occu- 
pation to get the ship ready by Aie time required. A gre^t deal has been 
said and written about the decorations of the Hastings, and the enormous 
expense incurred therein, as well as for the provisions, stores, &c., sent on 
board for the use of Lord Durham and his family and sttite during the 
voyage.' The arrangements of the cabins were very good, the fittings not 
hall 'so expensive as thoee in -an Amei^ican packet ; the stores were of 
course very good and abundant, but the remains, by previous agreement, 
have bqpn returned to the purveyors, and probably not any part thereof 
will be used again, as Her Majesty the Queen Adelaide may think proper 
to direct that her own puryeyor shall furnish all that is required. 

The plate,*afid a great many other mattefs*have been for years in the 
Service, and used on board the Herald when a diplomatic yacht. It is bnt 
right to mention these circumstances to remove a prijudice which exists 
ns to the outrageous charges said to have been incurred in conveying Lord 
Durham and his pedple to Quebec. 

The Edinburgh havtng also touched, either on the ife or the ground, in 
the River St. Lawrence, “ and a •sliglit leak hafmg been discovered in the 
fore-i^rt of the ship, she wSs taken in dock to ascertain the caifte, but her 
injuries were so trifling that she was moted out again in a day or twd, and 
is now fitting for service in the Mediterranean, Her lower-deok guns hffcve 
been put in her again, andfifi about ten days or a fortnight she*wiU pro^ 
ceed to Malta, and probably relieve the Rodney, whose period of service 
has expired. • ‘ 

The Pique was ordered home by Vice-Admiral the Honourable Sir 
Charles Paget, with important despatches frool the Earl of Durham, and 
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on arriving at Portsmonth^her Captain immediately proceeded to London 
with them. They are supposed to relate to the interview which Colonel 
the Honourable W. Grey of the ,^lst Regiment ha3, through the ^eman^ 
of the British Minister, Mr. Fox, with the President of the United States, , 
respecting the outrage committed by some ruffians on the steam-vessel 
Sir Robert Peel. Tlie Pique made the voyage home in twenty one days, 
and left at Queb^ the Cornwallis, flag-ship, Malabar, Hercules, Mada- 
gascar, Andromacfle, Inconstant, and Pearl. The Dee had been^iip to 
Montreal with volunteer officers, seamef»i, and marines, to serve in tho^p- 
flotilla on the lakes ^under Captai/i Sandon, and then went to }he West 
Indies. No ship in Her Majesty’s Navy (not excepting the T§rnon) has 
had so much written about her as the Pique, and if thpre had no|; been a 
studied system of puffing her beyond all other ships in the Service, few 
officers would have taken the trouble to inquiry fpr her superiority, and 
flnding nothing very remarkable v\r{‘ the ship, been led to point oift liar in- 
feriority. It would have been better if the const ructoy and his friends had 
let matters remain quiet. If the Pique is not an nnlucky ship, she has 
the name of one, and the different occurrences which take ])lace on board 
of her keep up the unlavourable name. She went to Cork in the early 
part of the ydar to take a division of the 93rd Reginxent to Halifax : the 
weather was unpropitiow, and there was unnecessary hurry in gelling 
away. After the troops had been embarked thirty-six hours, or even 
twenty-four, would have enabled the ship to be set to rights, the men 
berthed, and everything made secure for a voyage across the Atlantic in 
the middle of winter. 

On leaving Cork it was blowing strong, and, on getting outside, it 
increased to a gale. The troops hardly knew their berths. The water- 
casks on deck not being well secured, broke adrift, and the first night a 
soldier was killed by falling down a hatch, and a cask of water on him. 
The next day matters were better arranged, but they might have been 
done in port. There was the same desire at Portsmouth for the troops to 
be sent out expeditiously, but every ship remained twenty-four hours for 
the men to settle down. As before said, gry/ffting oufside, a gale of wind 
came on, and it is believed that the broM belonging to the pilot broke 
adrift. Whetlv»r or not, it was not lit weather to send him on shore, and 
he had a trip to Halifax, and was thus enabled to render himself qualified 
as a pilot for ^hat harbour. His pay of 5^. per diem would, of course, be 
paid by Government, and in a pecuniary point he was not a loser; |jut if 
a person with a family, they must have been in a horrid state of siispe'nse 
as to the man’s fate, particularly if the boat was picked up. All things 
went well, except the bad weather which ensued, and continued until they 
arrived at Halifax. In the gales of wind and heavy sea the Piq.ie lolied 
awfully, but she is described tb he a nost safe sliip ; and having been in 
equally bad weather when t^e Honourable Captain Rous^had her, there 
is nothing to say on that po^mt. As to sails and spars being blown away, 
it is to be expected. The weather was dreadful, and the officers and crevv 
were able and efficient, and liltle^ thought of the circumstances. At 
Halifax the crew were put to thnr mettle to extinguish a fire which 
occurred on board, and the cool and intrepid conduct of those employed 
on the occasion was adg'irablc. AJtei\a short time spent at Halifax, 
there beiqg »o other man-of-war there, the ship rtkoney and troops on 
bboard, and sailed from thence fq Queljec. In trying to make a shert cut, 
,'t|ttbewhere about Cape Breton, into the river St. Lawrence, the ice sur- 
"^unded the ship, and kept her embayed for fourteen or fifteen days ; and, 
when it cleared away, in working out she strucK thrice, but did not receive 
much injury. 

The Pique left Quebec on the 24th June, and made the voyage home in 
twenty-one days, having ^.xperlencM very fine weather all the way home, 
^he went into harbour on Tuesday, and, to add to her mishaps, in blinginj^ 
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up the chain-cable broke short ; but another anchor was promptly let go, 
and prevented her drifting and causing damage. These trifling circum- 
stances, which every •man-of-war in tl^e service is liable to, would not 
have been mentioned, if, as before said, there had not been a system of 
magnifying the Pique above all other sliips in the Navy : hence those whe 
think otherwise make it a point to detract from her merits. There is no 
other motive in stating the foregoing than to enable you not to place the 
least I reliance on anything which may be advanced t6 her disadvantage, 
more than now related. The shi^ is very handsome, and a fine man-of- 
mr; bui there are others equally good,^and infinitely cheaper, not built by 
the Survejior of the Navy, or on his plans. * • 

The Athol troop-ship has been refitted, and on Thursday sailed for the 
north ebast of Spain with^ large supply of arms, ammunitiont stores, and 
provisions for the use jf the squadron and the battalion of Marines em- 
ployed 'Under Captain £ord John Haj and Colonel Parke. ^ Captains 
Taylor and Laurie, and D. Langley, went out to join the battalion. 

The Apollo troopship is in the harbour, ready for any service that may 
be required ^f her. She is expected*to be sent to Ceylon. One of the 
transports had some invalids from the different corps in Can{ula,in charge 
of Brevet-Major Brisbane of the 341h Regiment, and she •has gone with 
them to Chatham. * The other had old stores, 8^^, 

H.M.S. Rover, 18, Commander Charles Eden, arrived from Spithe^ 
about three weeks ago from the South American station. She left Rio 
Janeiro on the 14lh April, and made her voyage from thcncc in forty-five 
days. She brougnt to England a freight of about 260,000 dollars on 
merchants’ account. The Rover, shortly after quitting the Brazils in 
April, met with two slave-vessels filled with negroes, which she detained, 
and returned with them to Rio. One of them, it is believed, will be con- 
demned, but the other released. The Stag frigate, with the broad pendant 
of Commodore Sulivan, Aie Alligator, 28, Captain Sir G. Bremen, destined 
to Torres’ Straits, and the Wizard brig, were at Rio. The Piesident, 52, 
with the flag of Rear-Admiral Ross, C.B., was at Callao, and about to 
proceed to ValpaWiiso. The Cleopatra, 26 ; Imogene, 28 ; and Harrier, 
18, were round the Horn. Tina^lleopatra is the next ship expected home, 
and has been very successful inlcollecting freight. The Sjiarrovvhawk was 
in the River Plate, and the Sulphur and Starling surveying the South Sea 
Islands. The Rover was only at Spithead a day or two to remove her 
specie to London, and tlicn went to Plymouth to be paid off, 

•Until the return of the Hastings, Edinburgh, and Pique from Quebec, 
there 1iad been very little ^loing in the ^ort during the month ; only one 
ship fitting (the Herald), and she will go to the East Indies in a few days, 
to reJieye the Rattlesnake. The vessels coming forward arc the Actseon, 
28, and Orestes, 18. They are in pie ba«in, masted, and perfectly leady 
for officers and men. Tl^ peoi>le of the dockyard are at woik on the 
Indus, 80, and* Revenge, 74. The former be launched about the end 
of the. autumn, and probably commissioned immediately. The Racer, 16 ; 
Childers, 16 ; Rainbow, 28 ; and l)ublin,*60, are qrdereckto be taken in dock 
and got ready for three years’ service* but thcie is no immediate hurry. 

'You had an accoifnt last#raoiith of the raising of the Pincher schooner, 
and other circumstances relating to her. The^AdmiraJty having directed 
that all the clothing, bedding, afld other private property taken out 
of should be washed *and purified, and such* as could bo identified 
given up to those who established a proper claim thereto, a con- 
siderable quantity has been thus removed, and the refuse sold by public 
auction. Although thes^ things have been under water three monthf, 
and are, consequently, in a very bad state, and of a miscellaneous de- 
scription, such as blankets, skirts, and articles of that nature, yet, to the 
surprise of all who were present, 40l was realised by the sale. This money 
is placed in the hands of m Accountant-General of the Navy, and will be 
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forthcoming in proper proportions to those who were kin to the men de^ 
plorably lost in the Pinchtr* If there are no claimants, the trifle will* 
donbtUss, be sent to Greenwich Hospital. ' ^ 

Mr. Abbinet, the diver, has commenced his summer emersions, and 
been down to the Boyne : a large part of her quarter has been separated, 
and brought to Gosport, and it is said the timber is sound enouffh to be 
used for part of the works connected with the floating-bridge intended to 
ply between Gospd.t and Portsmouth, and for which an Act of Parliauieut 
has been obtained.* You published a letter, a month or two back, from a . 
gentleman connected with Lloyd’s, in which the report of that C(}mmitt^e * 
having objected to the measure wds denied— this was simply and 

answered the purpose of an advertisement ; there is nothing done yet but 
the Act of. Parliament obtained ; but a bill, orjbills, ailiounting 16 3300//, 
from the solicitors and surveyor, has been senMn : in fact, this affair may 
he puffed up as much as possible, but it will no\ inswer ; and those who 
have got shares had better sell wliUe the opportunity offers. The landings* 
place at Portsmouth Point, and that on the south side of Gosport Hard- 
way, are to be cut and carved in a cruel manner, and thi public will 
greatly suffer thereby : at Gosport, in consequence of a high wall being 
intended to erected, the property of a number of individuals on the 
beach will be injured to such a degree, that an injuncfion will be prayed 
from the Chancellor to stop the measure entirely: the whole affair is a 
job, and not required. 

The grand jury at AVinchester ignored the bill presented against Lieut. 
AV. Cooper and James Adams, a Marine of the Rainbow, for tiring at and 
wounding a waterman who attempted to get onboard in defiancoof orders. 
The constables and other persons concerned in the business have been 
greatly mortified thereby. The man shot has quite recovered, but will, no 
doubt, be careful how lie attempts to smuggle liquor in a man-of-war again. 

The late Coronation Promotion, as far as the junior branches of the 
Navy have been benefited thereby, has given general satisfaction* of 
course, there are many very much disappointed, and who have become 
great grumblers, considering themselves negleojted on /he occasion ; but 
as the Admiralty, in reply to application^, •feVe stated that the promotion 
w'as only intended for those who had serviTd regularly and actively, it could 
not be expccted%hat officers who have only been in guard or other slii])s, 
and always in port, would be included. On going over the list, it appears 
to be a very 'fair promotion, the greater part feeing either employed on 
foreign service or recently returned therefrom. At this port, the Lieu- 
tenants in command of the Pantaloon and Seiijlower, and the First-Lieu- 
tenants of the Excellent* and Hastings, have gained a step ; and several 
Mates out of the Britannia, Hastings, Herald, and Pantaloon, made Lieu- 
tenants. It is generally reporte^l that some other Mates at this port would 
haye been promoted if "they had not fe&n,at the public meeting convened 
at the George Hotel to pass certain resolnlions* relative tO'Cblonel Lewis, 
the Commandant of the Plymouth division of Marines, refusing the 
attendance of the feand of the corps at the funeral of one of their brother- 
officers, Mr. Lewis, of the Royal Adelaide Ca copy of which proceedings 
was sent to you for perusal). The Admiralty galled for the names of those 
who attended the meeting in question, and not only expressed their high 
disapprobation of fhe whcA'e affair, but sent down a severe reprimand to 
the party ^!*afid it is generally believed that,'for the present, some have 
had their promotion suspended fdr the part they took. It is to be hoped 
the Admhalty will look over the affair, now the parties see the folly of 
their way, as there is no fear of a repetition oC such a public meeting of 
officers of that class again, now they are aware of the sentiments of the 
Admiralty on the late occasion. The Board have written to Colonel Lewis 
in a most satisfactory manner, and stated that the Males were deeply sen- 
sible of their e^or. r. ,, 
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There is little more for.me to state. The troijps in garrison have not 
been mov^d since the second battalion of the Rifles inarched to London.. 
TJie depot of the 5th Fusiliers are under orders for Dublin, and so soon as 
Jhe Messen&^er steamer returns to port they will be embarked and despatched 
to Dublin, and the depOt of the Idth Royal Irish brought back iniheir 
place. The depots of the 00th and 45th are also to move: the 84th 
Regiment Will remain here for some months. 

It w|is thought the farce of sending supplies to the S^nish Legion was 
«.t an end ; but, to the surprise of Viumbers, a schooner the other day em- 
'hacked upwards of forty horses from the pockyard, to be conveyed to the 
Coast of S^Jin, being, as it is understood, part of a contract of ^0 or 400 
which have been purchased for the Legion. Tt is perfectly ridiculous, and 
only exhfbits how the First«Lord of the Admiralty permits theT)ockyard 
to he *polluted for such pyrp&es. 

Thg mafthomatical examination of Midshipmen was this month post- 
poned from the 9fh to the 16th July, in consequence of the absence on 
leave of the Commanfler-in-Chief, and the Captain of the Excellent gun- 
iiery-ship. Tlfe following were found qualified, and furnished with the 
necessary certificate • 

Mr. Samuel Gow|pn, Mr. Henry A. Norman, Mr. Harr^ T. Veitch^ 
Mr. Janies B. Ballard, Mr. Charles O. Wood, Mr. Charles Bowles, Mr, 
Hervey G. St. John Mildmay, James S. Davison. 

P.S. — Her Majesty’s brigantine Water W^itch, in charge of Mr. William 
Austen, Mate, arrived atSpithead in quarantine this day, but the Custom- 
house ollicevs, having ascertained there were no cases of fever on board, 
soon after gave her pratique. She has suffered most dreadfully from fever 
while on the Coast of Africa, her Commander (William Dickey), the 
Assistant-Surgeon, and thirteen of the crew having fallen victims. (Joni- 
raander Dickey died on thegOtIjof May off Princes’ Island. Having given 
himself an acting order, and finding that the sickness did not decrease, 
Mr. Austen very properly proceeded to the southward, and made the best 
of his way to the IslMid of Ascension, and immediate benefit was derived 
thereby. The Water Witch jfrriflfd at the Island on the 9th of June, and 
having obtained some refreshments from the acting-Comma^dant, Captain 
Evans, R.N., quitted for England on the 11th of June, and arrived at Ports- 
mouth on the ‘20lh of July. She left there the Pelican and Jlaven. No 
case of fever had occurred Ascension since the Gth of June, and the sur- 
vivoitt'Of tlie garrison were recovering— including the Commandant, Cap- 
tain Bate, Mr. W. Ross Lewin, the Agent Vjctuallgr ; Mr. Cole, Surgeon ; 
Sergeants Hunt, Cunningham, and Warren, K.M., and several of the corps 
and th/sir wives : twenty-six persons had died on the Island of fever. The 
Water Witch was compelled to bring home*ninetcen Krorn^n to assist in 
navigating the vessel to England, ha^g but twenty-five white persons on 
board, the greater part of whom were unable ficr do duty. She is at Spit- 
head waiting orders. The Pelican and /Etna are daily expected. The 
Water Witch did not see the Melxjlle, or*speak any man-of-war on htr 
passage home. ^ 

PIyj;nouth, June 20, 1838. 

Mr. Editor, — ^There has been vdry little doing here since the.dajp of my 
last. A.court-martial was held on board Royal Adelaide flag-ship on 
the 23i*d* ult., to try Mr. Reeve, gunner of the Lyra, oft charges of drun- 
kenness and disobedience of orders ; of which charges, after a (hit Inves- 
tigation, the court acquitted 4tim. On the 22nd» the Buzzard, 3, brigan- 
tine, was undocked, having had her copper examined and repaired, pre- 
paiatory to being commissioned^ she was taken into the basin, where the 
works necessary to complete her for see^service »e being proceeded with. 
The Metggr steamer, commandkid by Lieut. R. D« Pritchard, arrived on the 
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23rd nit. from Falmouth, ihr the purpose of towini; the Minden, 74, into har* 
bour to be docked ; she was towed in accordingly ,on the following day,-— 
was docked on the 26th, and undocked on the 28th, having had the coppfr 
stripped off the bows, which leaked, and required caulking. The (*omet>, 
Lienf.-Commander G. Gordon, arrived on the 25th from San Sebastian, 
which place she left on the 1 0th inst. ; and she sailed again on the first of 
the month, having, had her defects made good. The Pantaloon, 10, arrived 
from Portsmoutmon the 26th, having called here to embark a garty of 
marines for service to the north coast Bf Spain. The Lightning steamer^ 
Lieut.-Cqmmander«,Shambler, arrived on the same day, proceeding lithe 
same afternoon to Woolwich, after having taken a fresh surt)ly of coals ; 
and the Columbia steamer, Jiicut.-Commander Thompson, also arrived on 
the 26th, and sailed the next day for Barba(][6es. The Modcste Corvette, 
18, Commander Harry Eyres, came into the* Sound on the 27th,‘ from 
Portsmouth. The circums1ancr/of her having very recently been built 
upon a plan designed by Rear-Admiral Hon. Geo. Elliott, and acquitted 
herself, by all accounts, in the late trials with the L‘ily, l6-giin brig, in a 
manner which reflects great credit upon her constructor, made this ship 
an object more than ordinary interest; few persons, however, had an 
opportunity of gratifying their curiosity to see her, ,as she sailed for the 
West Indies on the 28tlf. 

A dreadful accident occurred on the 27th ult. on board the Royal Ade- 
laide, in consequence of the rigging of the Meteor steamer having come in 
contact with the outer road of the spanker-boom of. the Adelaitlc, while 
passing under her stern. It appears that the Meteor was ordered to 
receive on board a party of marines from the flag-ship, for the purpose of 
conveying them to the Pantaloon lying in the Sound, and that she took a 
position about one quarter of a mile north of the flag-ship (between her 
and the Mount Edgecumb shore), where slje remained about twenty 
minutes, during wliicti lime the marines edibarked. While getting under 
way, some doubts arose as to the preferable mode of the steamer taking 
her departure ; for some reasons it seemed desirable that she should go 
a^-head of the Adelaide, but for other igasu^s it wedk determined to pass 
under her stern, steaming slowly on'dintil the anchor was cat-headed, 
which, as it >Kas then blowing very hard, took some little time in doing. 
In passing under the stern, however, the Meteor’s topsail- sheet and fore- 
lift caught ttie end of the Adelaide’s spanker-boom, and became entangled 
with the hook of the topping-lift ; the conseqifence of which was, that the 
boom-crutch was first carried way, and then the ensign- staff ; after VCbich, 
the boom (which had no jai/-rope) was dfawn afi, the fore-end falling 
violently upon the poop. By this accident, a very fine young mah, Mr. 
Lewis, mate and officer of the watch» and John Josses, quar/vr-master, 
were both killed. It is impossible tc describe the sensation created in the 
neighbourhood by this uubappy event. The pilot, poor^ fellow, has abso- 
lutely become deranged, and is now in the hospital under confinement, 
although he ws^ told at the tipie that no blame could be imputed to Him. 
From the evidence taken at the jeoroner’s inquest, it appears that 1 foot, 
or 18 inches more would have cleared the Adelaide; and the pilot.gave 
it as his opinion, that there was no danger to apprehended from the 
course taken bf the Mtteor. Befqrc jtHe collision took place, four men 
were OKt Aloft in tb^ steamer to clear or cut away the topsail-sheet, but 
could not reach it. This distasssing catastrophe, much as it is to be re- 
gretted, seems to nave been purely accidental, and not to attach particular 
blame to any individual. A similarly slig;ht collision might take place 
five hundred times without being attended with any serious consequences. 

‘ Vhe Holla, 1 0-gun brig, was taken alongside the dockyard on the 1st of 
month, to be brought forward for conlimission ; and was docked on the 
|th inst., to have the capper examined. The Talbot, 28, Captain H, Cod- 
rington, went out of harbour on the 5th ink., and anchored in the Sound; 
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she remained there until the 16th inst., when sailed for Lisbon, Gl 
braltar, and the Mediteiranean. The Peterel new packet, recentijr launched 
at Pembroke dockyard, arrived in Hamoaze on the 7th inst., in charge of 
,Mr. Walker, second master, attendant at this port. The Messenger, Mr. 
King, master, arrived on the 9th from Portsmouth, with the second* divi- 
sion of the 9th Regiment on board, who landed at the dockyard, and 
marched thknce into the citadel at Plymouth : she to^k coals on board 
and eifbarlted a depdt of the d6th regiment, under the Command of Gap^ 
tain Ashmore, and sailed with them for Cork on the 12th inst The 
'^aseur, 18^ was commissioned on the 11th by Commanfjier F. M. Bouldbee. 
The officers appointed to her are Lieut. Robert Pipon ; Mr. James Penn, 
acting n^pster; Mr* A. Gilbert, purser; Mr. Alexander EllL^ gunner; 
Mr. James Wilson, boatsW^n ; Mr. W. Brown, carpenter; Mr. Jason 
Lardiler, surgeon ; and Mr- Thomas Jenkins, assistant-surgeon. She is 
to re(^ive*a complement of 110 men. % 

The Pilot 16-gun brig was launched at this Dockyard on Saturday, the 
9th inst., at hali-pasf five in the afterry)on ; the Admiral Superintendent 
and several of^his friends were present on the occasion, and the ceremony 
of christening the ves*sel was performed by the lady of Edward 4St. Aubyn, 
Esq., mayor of Devgnport. The Pilot is similar to the twh last brigs, 
Ringdove and Sappho, launched from the same slip, which were built 
upon Sir William Symonds’s plan. 

The Pique is expected here shortly, on her return from Halifax, when it 
is supposed she will be fitted out for the Mediterranean station. Accounts 
from Halifax, dated April 24th, .state that she sailed thence on the 23rd 
for Quebec, with detachments of the 15th, 34th, 66th, and 85th Regiments. 
Probably she will there fall in with the Inconstant. 

The Weazel, 10, Lieut. MTllwaine, will be ready to go out of harbour 
next week. The Ranger packet sailed on Saturday last, the 16th inst,, 
having undergone a complete r^t, after her late disaster at Falmouth. The 
Mmden still continues in harbour, but will go out in the course of a few 
days ; she has had a new mainmast, and many defects made good. 

We are very bare %f newAthi^ month, but I hope to find something 
more interesting to communicate tifyou in my next. In the meantime, 

1 remain yours, &c. 


D. 


Plymouth, July 20th, 1838. 

Mr. ETditor,*— The Hamoace lighter saileillVom this port on the 21st ult. 
wuth stores for Pembroke, also with a party of caulkers, who are to be 
employeliipon the Merlin, Medusa, and Daphne, building at that Dock- 
yard. The two former are intended t!tr steafn-vessels of 36o-horse power 
each ; and the Jatter is a large corvette, of 7riq,tons, similar to the Dido, 
to carry twenty J2-pounder medium guns. The Weazel, 10, Lieut.-(Jom- 
mahder John Simpson, went out of harbou^^ on the 21st, and sailed on the 
16th inst., for Malta, touching at Gibraltar, The Caledonia, 120, was un- 
docked on the 23rd ult» having been under repair about four months ; she 
is now alongside one of tiie jetties fitting for sea-service, and is to be put 
into what termed “demonstration” condition.# It waA attempted, on 
the same evening, to take thejCalcutta, 84, into the dqck, from*wk4ch the 
Caledonia was removed ; but as there was not sufficient depth of water to 
accomplish it without taking out more ballast than was at first thought 
necessary, she was lightenedwand got in on the following morning. The 
Sir Francis Drake steamer, Wnich runs between this port, Falmouth, and 
the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, made a journey to Portsmouth on the 
23rd uTt., instead of the Brunswtek, thw vessel having met with a sligh.t 
accident to her machinery, which rendered it necessary she should dis- 
continue fanning for a few days; she has, however, successfully renewed 
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her journeys. The Savag^, 10, Lieut. Henry James Lacon, acting, arrived 
here from the north coast of Spain on the 26th ult. ; she was paid off on 
the 29th. and re-commissioned an the following day by Lieutenant Lacon, 
who has been confirmed to his present rank. She went down into the 
Sound on the 16th, was paid wages on Tuesday last (18th), and is waiting 
orders before she proceeds to the north coast of Spain. The Minden, 74, 
Captain Sharpe, C. B., having been into dock, and had her Refects made 
good, including new main-mast, w^ent down into the Sound ^on 26th 
ult. ; she was paid wages on the 29th, S,nd sailed on the 9th of this month 
for Malta, intending to call at I^sbon and Gibraltar on her way,o.ut. Tlid* 
Messenger steamer, Mr. King, master, arrived from Cork on 27th, with 
a depot of the 46th Regiment on board ; she landed^lliem, and sailed on 
the 3rd oi this month, with a depot of the £7th Regiment, for Ireland ; 
she returned on the 7th inst. with a depot of rtif, I5th Regiment, and aailed 
on the 1 1th for Kinsale ; and ag^ii'a on Monday last (16th inst.) she s^rrived 
from Ireland with a depot of the 1 1th, and having landed invalids, pro- 
ceeded to Chatham. The Buzzard, brigantine, was Undocked on the 27th 
ult., having been taken in on the ^3rd for the pin pose of b^ing fitted with 
an additional false keel ; she now lies in the basin at the Dockyard ready 
to be commfssioned, which is daily expected to take place, when it is sup- 
posed she will be equipp-d for the coast of Africa. 

The 28th ult. being the day appointed for Her Majesty's Coronation, it 
was a general holiday here, as elsewhere ; and the manner in which the 
festival was celebrated did honour to the loyal feelings of the inhabitants 
of Plymouth, Stonehouse, and Devonport. The guns of the Citadel and 
other land batteries, including that of the Earl of Mount Edgecumb. fired 
a royal salute at noon, and the troops of the garrison met upon Mount 
Wise, where they fired feu-derjoie. At one o’clock the men-of>war in 
commission also fired a royal salute, and every vessel in tl^ port was de- 
corated by a splendid display of colours. ».U|^n the whole, the rejoicings 
of the day, which were of great variety, were kept up with great spirit, and 
never, perhaps, did the neighbourhood exhibit a scene of more apparent 
universal happiness. ^ * 

The Tortoise lighter, with Mr. W?.{l<erj second Master-attendant, on 
board, gailed, from this port, on the 3rd inst., for Dartmouth, to assist in 
weighing a coasting vessel which had been sunk at that [wit about three 
months preniously. The vessel. having been sanded, it was not possible 
to get her up ; however, her masts, rigging, &c. have been removed, so 
that the navigation will not siifter at all by the wreck. TheRoVer, 18, 
Commander C. Eden, arriveebon the 6th inst4 from Portsmouth, which port 
she reached on the 1st instant, on her return from South America ; sjie 
was paid off on the ICth inst., and it is expected that she will,,jpe ^refitted 
for commission. The Jupite; troop^ship, Mr, Easte, master, arrived in the 
Sound on the 6th inst., frojn Halifux, in fifteen days ; she^ is now in har- 
bour, having defects which require to be made good, and being infested with 
rats, which it w'ill take mucii trouble to get rid of. The Penguin new 
packet, filling 'for sea-service,' was taken into dock on the 10th inst., and 
turned out again on the 17th, The Volcano steamer, Lieut.-Commander 
J. West, arrived on the 11th from Portsmouth, aM sailed on the 12lli for 
Malta, taking <!,ut witlvher Sir A. Woodford, gOvernor of Gibraltar. The 
Night^pgaile packet, lately commanded by Lieutenant Fortescue, who died 
a short time since at Falmoutji, arrived in the Sound on the 12th; she has 
since come into hkrbour, but it is not yet known whether she is to undergo 
a refit* or be paid off, her condition not having yet been ascertained. The 
Jaseur, 18, and Savage, 10, were both paidVages on the 18th, and are ex- 
pected to sail in a day or two; the former to the Mediterranean, and the 
latter to the north coast of Spain. The Skylark packet came up from 
Falmouth, on the 19t]\inst., to re-fit. The Hercules, 74, is expected here 
very shortly : as soon as she arrives her idefects will be atten4^ to» and 
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she will be equipped and stored for foreign service. The Pique has long 
been looked for, but it seems that she has cheated us, as she is said to 
have arrived on Sunday.last at Potjtimouth, in twenty days, from Quebec, 
Rear-Admiral Hancock, late Captain of the ordinary at this port, having 
•obtained his flag rank at the Coroimtion, has been superseded by Obtain 
J. N. Taylor, an officer of high standing in the service. The Icarus, Frolic, 
and Kingsdsher, old 10-gun brigs, are to be sold out of the Service. The 
Pilot, 16-gim brig, launched at this Dockyard on the 6th of last month, ia 
now qdite ready for commissioning^; her masts were puc into her yester- 
day, and we are daily expecting to see the pennant hoisted. The Grecian 
alM Rolla' brigs ; the Buzzard, brigantine ; and the Penguin aqd Peterel 
packets, wilf also soon be ready to be put in commission. The commis- 
sioned sii^ps now in •port are the Royal Adelaide, 104, flag-ship, and the 
San ^osef, bearing the flag V Rear-Admiral Superintendent Warren ; also 
the Nightingale and Skyltirk packets ; and those in the Sound are the 
Jaseihr and Savage. The ships in dock syre the Calcutta, 84; Endymion, 
48; Hamadryad, 46; and Lancaster, 52: those at the jetties are, the 
Nemesis, 46, in ordinary; the Grecian«and Holla biigs, fitting for sea- 
service ; the CJaledonia, nrst-rate, bringing forward for sea- service, and the 
Peterel new packeb, fitting also for sea-service. The ships lAulding are 
the St. George, 120^ Nile, 02; Hindostan, 80; Flora, 36; and Acorn, 
16‘gun biig. • 

I am yours, &c. 


Milford Haven, June 17, 1838. 

Mr. Editor,— My monthly communication, in the piesent instance, com- 
mences with the intelligence that, on the 19th ultimo, a new arrangement 
took place as legards the crews of the Admiralty steam-packets on this 
station employed in the dbnv«yance of the mails. Prior to that period 
they were subject to martial-law, since their transfer from the Post-Office 
department like all other regular men-of-war; but now the hands arc 
agreed with at certain rates wj^ges for twelve months certain, as is the 
case with stoie-ships, and v^els^cmployed in the conveyance of troops. 
They are subject to finett for neglect of duty ; and diacharg^et with loss of 
wages, for still greater oilences : thus corporal punishment on board, and 
courts-martial, are superseded. , 

On the 20tlrthe superseded officers of the Pembroke Dockyard were 
re-inJfalcd, on being reprimanded by the Captain Superintendent, at the 
express 'desire of the Lords %f the Admiralty, whoje “ AfgA displeasure" 
they were, on the occasion, informed, they had incurred. On the 23rd, 
another VQ^sel of the Surveyor’s constructing was launched from the Dock- 
yard ; ana although these sights arc qf frequaut occurrence, a considerable 
number of speqtalors assen^bled on tiie occasion. The following are the 
principal dimensibns of the vessel, the Peterel, *dhd slie is intended for the 
packet sjervice : — 


Length between the perpendiculars 
Do. of keel for tonnage 
* Breadth, eitreme • . * 

Do.*, for tonnage • 

Do. * moulded • , 

Depth in hold • • 

Burthen in tons, old method 
Do. do. new do. 

Depth of water on lauacldAg, aft 
Vo, do. forward 


In. 

1 

0 

3 

0 


Ft. 

95 
75 
30 
30 
29* ^ 
14 8^ 

359A 
257 

9 10 

7 0 


Mr. Walker, with a party of riggers, arrived from Plymouth in the 
Hamoaze lighter, to rig and take clmrg^of her. $he was docked the fol- 
lowing day, whei'C she was compared, taken out on the 28th, and sailed at 
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once for Plymouth, where she will shortly be brought forward for commis^ 
sion. In hoisting in onefOf the masts/ a seaman oelonging to the guard- 
ship at Plymouth, lent for the purpose of navigating this vessel to the 
latter port, not understanding tins cran^j used in dockyards for such ser- 
vices. was struck by the winch handle^ which so dreadfully fractured his 
i^kuirthat he died in a few hours. 

Mr. Morgan, Inspector of Steam-Engines for the Navy, arrived at Pem- 
broke on the 30tli ultimo, and minutely examined the state of Hhe engines 
on board the packets on the station, in each of which he t&ok d short 
experimental trip down the Haven, to ascertain their speed, efficiency, &c. 
A new steam-engiuc is being set^ip in that arsenal for the united purpoo'>i 
of pumping out the dock, and setting in motion the drilling-ntachine, saw- 
mills, &c. ^ . f, • 

Every possible exertion is being made at, ^Pembroke to complete the 
Merlin and Medusa steam-packets, of the largest class; and already, 
although not more than a month or six weeks in hand, very cohsidorable 
progress lias been made on them. As the whole of the caulkers belonging 
to the arsenal are employed on these ships, others have been borrowed from 
Plymouth to complete the caulking of the Daphne, the neict vessel to be 
launched from Pembroke, and which will take place in six weeks time. 
She, too, is to be hurried to completion, in order to have the slip for laying 
down the Cyclops frigatd.^ A few hands (shipwrights) are employed on 
the Collingwoocl ; but these will he taken off next week, and put on the 
two steamers, for they arc to be finished by the latter end of September, 
and the rivalry of the workmen on these craft is carried to the utmost 
extreme. G. 


Milford Haven, l7th July, 1838. 

Mr. Editor,— The gaieties of celebrating the Coronatiwi is the ilrst 
topic I have to report for this month. At ’an fearly hour on that day this 
port exhibited every demonstration of joy and gladness. All the Queen’s 
ships in harbour were gaily decorated, and at mid-day royal salutes were 
fired from the fort, the Skylark rcven\j^e culler, aifd the Trinity tender. 
Indeed, it is but an act of justice thus^to refjord the loyalty of the Haven 
generally on that auspicious day, and we heartily wish Her Most Gracious 
Majesty a long and prosperous reign. 

A company of caulkers has just arrived at Pembroke-yard from Ply- 
mouth, lent for the purpose of expediting the coinpletion of the Merlin and 
Medusa steamers, building in that establishment with every possiblcfdes- 
patch ; indeed, the exertions making to finish them are more like those 
of war time than anything we have witnessed since that period.* Th« 
Daphne, 18-giins, a beautiful little craft of the present Surveyor’s, ponstruc- 
tion, will be launched early next moi»th ; and the Cyclops, another large 
steamer, immediately laid, down on'the slip she leaves. .The erection of 
the new steam-engine is rapidly progressing in that Dockyard. The 
Monkey steam-packet was compelled to return to port with the mail 'on 
board, on the 6til inst., from inelliciency to proceed against a strong breeze 
from the north-west. This old vessel (formerly the Lightning, and then 
the Sovereign,) is not at all adapted to the duties olf the station, and-‘pas- 
sengers frequently object- to go ove^ by her. Such was the case in two 
instancgi last week.^ The Prospero, Lieut. Hoseason, took the mail and 
proceeded, and got to WaterfoM quite as soon as the Monkey would have* 
done had she been' able to go from her original starting. If more efficient 
vessels were to take the place of the Monkey^lhe Jasper and the Advice, 
the duties of the station would not only be more effectually kept up, but 
more passengers would undouMedly be induced to pass this route. The 
Prospero and Adder are alone equal to the’service. 


&. 
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• RBVIJ£W8 AND ifRITXCAL N0T1GB8. 

• f^ARRATIYB OF AN ExPBDITION lliH.M.S. TbRROR. BY CaPTAIN BaCJI» 

Never did thorovigh'bred sailor produce a book more honourable to hin 
noble calling than this ; it is the record of a miracle effected by mortal 
means^ndJr God’s providence. 

We aoubt whether, since the origin of navigation, thfi wonders and the 
JhorrorS of the deep have ever been displayed in more baffling and terrific 
ffli ins to ‘those who '‘go down to the sea in ships/* Arrested almost 
within view* of the goal by insurmountable barriers, with the heavy 
discouragement of a*positio|j so critical as to be all but hopelessf under the 
physical pressure of a degree of cold hardly conceivable to southerns, and 
of the nv)st dispiriting*J(nraents, araiijst the monotony of a toil which 
seemtd fruitless and hopes indefinitely deferred, there was neither relaxa- 
tion, nor despondency, nor murmuring amongst the sturdy crew of the 
Terror. ThaJ; her commander and officers were noble fellows will be 
readily understood ; but every one should read this wonderful narrative to 
comprehend the extent to which the qualities of foresight aigl'resolution, 
and the capacity for command, were carried by Captain Back and his First 
Lieutenant, now Commander Smyth. The volume is adorned by exquisite 
sketches of the ship in every position, drawn on the spot by the latter 
officer. 

No vessel, we believe, still occupied by her crew, has ever been in a 
situation affording such accurate observation of the arcana of ice, in all 
its stages, varieties, and action. The journal of the Terror is, in fact, a 
Chronicle of Congelation in all its forms and effects, nascent and full- 
grown, fixed or floating, offensive or defensive. It will constitute Jiereafter 
an Ice Guide for Mariners.® Never was thick-ribbed ship so patted and 
hugged by “ thick- ribbed ice’^as the poor Terror; and now she escaped 
and got back to Lough Swilly, or rather how Back got her there, is a 
chapter of romance a^d realibr which suspends the breath in the reading. 

We are not going to revie>\thi8^olume at present, for two reasons : w'c 
have not room now, and we nave other intentions respecting it ; but we 
could not allow a month to elapse without making som^ allusion to a 
narrative so deeply interesting in its nature, and so highly honourable to 
the skill, intrepidity, and tact of the Commander and his officers, and to 
the giducing obedience of the crew. 


Statistical Report on the Sickness, Mortality, and Invaliding 

. AMONG THE TrOOPS IN THE WeST INDIES. 

•• 

Our able contributor, Captain TuUoch, hdffj, after vast labour, produced 
his first report the vital subject to ^hich hisjtalents and industry have 
been so successfully devoted. The present cfocument, which has been 
presented to both Houses of Parliament, contains its framer’s researches 
into “ the Sanatory details” of th« military establishmeTits of the West 
Indips— each colony aqd island being separately considered. 

Aft appendix furnisher abstfacts of the most important returns on which 
this invaluable report was founded. « Here BriUsh officers will read the 
facts connected with the mysterious mortality of regions amoigst the 
*fairest oH the globe, and be satisfied by indisputable data, tested by figures, 
and carefully collated, of the propriety of the means now in operation, or 
about to be so, for its future prevention. Amongst these are the<rotation 
system, .and the modificatiJh of diet amongst the troops, which were 
originally recommended by their author through the pages of this Journal, 
in which, we need not add, mimy other able lucubrations, by the same 
hand, have appeared at a period prior fo his pre^nt official employment. 
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Mere speculative matter is entirely discarded from this report, in 'which 
** the mam object kept in view has been merely to determine the extent of 
sickness and moitality at each statiofi, the diseasjes by which it has been 
induced, and such causes of these dis^ises as appear sufilciently obviops 
or tangible to admit of remedy.'* Tt is object has been admirably ful* 
filled. 

We must add that much instruction of a geogiaphical as well as statis- 
tical nature, and much miscellaneous information, may be demed from a 
perusal of this report. ^ ^ 

Reports of the same nature respecting our other colonies will appear in 
succession. ^ • . rjs 

Captain Tulloch was originally joined in these investiiration'^, directed by 
the Secretfiry at War in 18d5, with Mr. Heniy Marshall, Deputy Inspector- 
General of Hospitals, in consequence of his Jtaving been previously en- 
gaged with that expenenced statistician insomfs corresponding rescaiehes. 
Mr. Marshall removed to the cb^ige of the medical department in Edin- 
burgh, leaving the completion oi this task to Captain Tulloch, by whom, 
however, he is still consulted. 


NOTICES TO HEADERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Although we have this month added an extra shcej; to our usual limits, 
in order to make room for the Coronation Promotions and other volumin- 
ous details, we have been forced to postpone several articles which were 
intended for insertion. — amongst the rest some concluding “ Anecdotes ol 
Sir Sidney Smith.*' Having, on our return to London, after an absence of a 
couple of months, occasioned by a domestic calamity, observed an obvious 
and accidental anachronism in the last portl^in of these “ Anecdotes,” 
where Buonaparte is prematurely styled “ First ronsul,** instead of Gene- 
ral-in-Chief, we pointed it out to the wiiter, by whom the error is corrected 
in the forthcoming sequel, now in type. * 

Wc are also under the necessity of deferiTng, till onr next Number, an 
account of the presentation of new colours, by the Duke of Wellington, to 
the 20th Regiment ; and an autluMitic narrative of the late operations of 
blowing to pieces the wrecks in the river, executed under the direction of 
Colonel Pasley. '' 

B ' 

A correspondent submits the following query : — *• Have the Americans 
at this moment a ship, or ship^, in Commission, rated as carrying a greater 
number of guns, and manned by a greater number of seamen, than any we 
have in our Service ?*' We b^elievc not, but shall ascertain the fact.' 

With our present Number we Ikvvc given the Title and Index to the 
Volume, as well as thos^^fo the preceding one. It is'uur intention, in 
future, if possible, to give them with the last Number of each Volume to 
which they belwig. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY REGISTER. 


APFMRSi AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The Coronation of*liie Queen wiyj celebrated on the 28th of June, 
witlf much external pomp, and with 9 very demonstration of respectful 
attachment to the monarchy and to her Majesty’s person. 

The ProcoBsion, announced by a sa/litc of caiinon, left the new Palace 
shortly after ten o’clock a.m., and proceeded along the indicated route 
from Hyde Park Cj^rner to Westminster Abbey, through flics of troops, 
both horse and foot, and amidst a vast concourse of spectators of all 
dogiees, ranged along the sides of the streets, or thronging the adjacent 
windows and covered balconies prepared for the occasion. The pageant 
was brilliant — the \veather favourable — the order which prevailed per- 
fect — and the conduct of the troops and police exemplary. 

Towards five o’clock the procession returned in the same order from 
the Abbey, where the eft'ect was grand and the scene exciting. The 
ceremonies, however, were abridged — the banquet and other customary 
forms, adhered to on the Corf^nation of George the Fourth, having been 
omitted in this instance. The reception of the Duke of Wellington was 
enthusiastic. 

Tiic equipages of the for^n*Ambassadors formed a considerable and 
splendid portion of the cortdge. *The carriage of Marsha^Soult attracted 
much attention, and tiic veteran himself received proofs of the estima- 
tion in whicli a distinguished soldier, of whatever country, le hold by the 
British peopfe. The mertibers of the United Service Club, on the Mar- 
shals passing that building, pointedly evinced their respect for an officer 
to vvltom a large proportioTi of them had T)ecn Apposed in war ; and it 
Appeared to be the general desire to couple the former foe with the pre- 
sent miifister of peace only in the most hoi^ourable relations of an anta- 
gonist. 

The singular tlccorum of the people throughout the various and pro- 
tracted stages of the main exhibition was .exposed to a severe test by the 
Saturnalia licensed to “come off'* ii\ the Park in the form of a fair 
during three or four successive days, producing a most dull and dissolute 
scene, but .operating, nwre in a military than a festive sense, as a diver- 
sion^ by rekeving th/; great thoroiiglffarcs from* the pressure jof the com- 
, billed c/owd from country alid city. 

The brigade of Artillery which fired the saluted was encamped in 
St. James’s Park, and mad^both a picturesque and soldierlike *appear- . 
ance. . 

The troops employed on this occasion Were composed and distributed 
as follows: — 

U. S. JiujuN. No. 117, Aua. 13«S. 2 0 
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GENERAL ORDER. 

» Horse Guards, 23rd June, 1838. 

The troops specified in the margin* wjLl assist at the ceremony of Her,, 
Majesty’s Coronation, on Thursday the a8th inst., and will, on that occa- 
sion, be commanded by Major-Gen, Sin C. Dalbiac, K.C.H. The Cavalry 
will be commanded by Col. Greenwood, of the 2nd Life Guards : — the 
nine-pounder batteries by Lieut .-Col. Cleaveland, of the RoyaliArtillery ; 
—and the Infantry by Col. D’Oyly, of the Grenadier Guards. ‘ 

The Cavalry will be distributed as follows, viz. — The Household Brij^ade 
along the whole line of processiop. The 4th Dragoon Guards in Old an4 
New Palace Yard ; at the west end of Bridge-street ; in Miirgaret-street, 
and at the east end of Great George-street, Westminster; at which latter 
point the regimental band will be placed. T^;Lt Gth Dragoon Giiards in 
Whitehall-place, the Strand, and Trafalgar-sqivive ; the regimental band 
near the statue at Charing- cross. ^Tlie 10th Royal Hussars in Trafalgar- 
square. Pall-mall East, and WateVloo-place ; the regimental band to the 
north of the Duke of York’s column. The J2th Royal Lancers at the 
soiilh end of John-street Pall-mall, at St. James’s Palace, (he lop of St, 
James’s • si r4ej, and Hyde Park Corner: the Regt. Band at St. James’s 
Palace. The Royal Artillery will take post in St. James’s Park. The 
Foot Guards, the Infantry’ol the Line, and the Royal Marines, will be ex;- 
tended along the route of the procession (beginning at the western entrance 
of Westminster Abbey) as far as their numbers will admit ; and the lion. 
Aitillery Company will take post in St, Margaret's Churchyard, with its 
left upon the church, and its right extending towards Bridge-street. The 
band of the Royal Artillery will be stationed iii front of the (Jrdnance 
Office in Pall-mall, and ttiat of the Royal Marines in front of the Admiralty. 
The bands, drums, and bugles of tlie Infantry will be stationed with their 
respective battalions. Each band of Cavalry an^l Infantry will play “God 
save the Queen,'* as Her Majesty passes, aifd will continue to play until 
HerMaje.sty shall have passed the regiment or battalion to which it be- 
longs. In order to give additional .solemnity to the procession, no tunc 
but that of “ God save the Queen” will he yf ayed whilst Her Majesty is 
passing the troops. The troops will sah^te m succession as her Majesty 
passes, each battalion of Infantry continuing with “ Presented Anns’* 
until Her Majesty shall have passed in front, when the men will .shoulder 
arms, and the music and drums cease. The Household Cavalry will furnish 
three squadrons to move in the procession, as guards of honour, and wdl 
also furnish the usual guards of honour on siate occasions, for such nleni- 
bers of the Royal Family as are to move in the* ])rocession. Each squadron 
will have a standard, and be commanded by a Captain. The three squad-', 
rons will be commanded by the Senior Field-C)fficer of the H/iiisehold 
Brigade, not in command of a/egiment. The standards of the Household 
Cavalry, except those attaeJj^d to th% guards cf honour, wUl be stationed 
with t he respective regimental bands, each regiment furnishing asuhaltern’s 
guard for the protection of its^own .standards. The Household Cavalry 
will station a subaltern’s detachment of 20 men in the open space near the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Court, opposite the western entrance of Westminster 
Abbey ; and the Major-General Commanding will post detaclmieiils, 
either of the Household 'Brigade, or-of . the Cavalry of the Line, at such 
points iivthe line of the pi-oces.sion as shall be piost convenient for affording 
ready assistance to, the jiolice, iC necessary, as well as to furnish constant 
patrols along the line of procession during the ceremony. Two mounted 

* Cavalry — Ibt Uegt. of Life Guards, 2nd do. (ft.; Royal Regt. Hur.se Guards, 
4th Regt. Drag. Guards, Gth do. do.; lOth R. Hussars, 12th R. Lancer.s.' Royal 
Artiheiy — ^Two niiie pounder batteries of six guns e.ieh. Infantry — Foot Guards, 
Grew. Regt., 1st and 3rd Bat. ; detachment of 1st Bat. of the Coldstream Regt. ; 
Scots Fusiliers, Ut and 2nr. Bat.; 20th Regt. nf Foot, Detachment R. Marines; 
Rifle Brigade, lat au<| 2nd Bat. ; the lion. Artillery Company. •* 
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sentries of the Household Brigade will be posted, at certain intervals, along 
that line^ The 12th Royal Lancet will furnish the Cavalry guard at the 
•Horse, Guards, on Wednesday marning the 27th inst., and be relieved by 
the Household Cavalry on the fcmowing day, after the ceremony. The 
20th Regiment will march ftrom tie Tower at an early hour on Thursday 
raornitur, .and on its arrival at Charing-cross will receive further orders 
from Colonel D’Oyly. That Regiment will return to its quarters after the 
ceren^ony* ^ * 

, The following salutes will be fired on the day of the Coronation, viz. — 

mins ‘at sun-rise. 21 guns when her-^Iajesty mov^s from Bjuckingham 
Palace. 2^ mms upon the arrival of her Majesty at Westminster Abbey, 
41 gun^ when the «rownis placed upon her Majesty’s head. 24 guns when 
her Majesty leaves the A%bey. 21 guns upon her Majesty’s return to 
Biiekina^ham Palace. iWae whole of the troops will be at their stations by 
sevtn o’clock on Thursday morning, and the Major-General will take care 
that the military arrangements shall, in no instance, disturb or interfere 
with those which have been regulated by tho Earl Marshal and the Master 
of the Hoise* and published by them for general information and guidance, 
lie will also take care tliat the troops render every possibly iissistance to 
those Officers of State and others who are to superintend and conduct the 
procession. — By command of the Right Hon. tllb General Commanding-in- 
Cliief. John Macdonald, Adj. -General. 

We have already alluded to the recognised good conduct of all the 
tro()[)8 : the following facts, highly creditable to the 2nd Battalion Rifle 
Brigade, came within our own knowledge. Being extended from early 
morn until late in the day along Piccadilly, of which they lined tlic sides 
from Hyde JWk Corner, no irregularity or collision of any description 
occurred in their discharge o( that trying service. Colonel Browne, to 
mark his sense of their steadiness, told his men, on dismissing the 
Battalion at Chelsea, that, to enable them to enjoy the passing aniuse- 
ments, he would dispense t ilhHhcir appearance till ten o’clock the fol- 
lowing morning, when he expeefed to find every man present and sober 
on parade. Ills confidence was not nns]jlaccd — not a man was absent 
or intoxicated, or bearing the least appearance of having b^en concerned 
in a fray. • • 

TTiq meritorious service of the police, under circumstances requiring 
unusual temper and firmiN^ss, was acknerif lodged by a substantial testi- 
monial, ill the shape of an extra day’s pay to each grade, —a boon 
which, by the way, might liave been extended to the troops on this ex- 
traordinary occasion. 

•A Review took place in Hyde Park on Monday the 9t]i ult., in pre- 
sence of Her Majesty. The troops rf viewed, the niailbeuvres executed, 
and the arrangement^ adopted on this occasion, are indicated in the 
following official iiiemqrandti ; — 

. . MEMORANDUM. 

, Horse Guards, July 6, 183ft— The troopsspecified below* will b^Yeviewed 
in Ilyile Park, on Monday morning, the 9ih instant, at eleven o'clock; the 
Line to be commanded by General the Marquis of Anglcsea, K.G., G.C.B. 
The Royal Artillery to be«9onimandcd by Colonel Rogers. The RoyaP 

Tliioc tiuoys of liojal Horse ArtilU*ry, having two guns each. Ibt and 2iid 
Regiments of Liie Guaidti. Ko}Al liorbc^ Guards. 10th Royal Hussars. 12th 
Ru)al Lancers. Three batteries of Field Arullery, having four guns each. Foot 
Quards-«dst and 3rd Battalions of the Grenadier Regiment, Ut and 2nd Battalions 
of tho Hcots FusilierS) ist and 2iid Battalions of the Kiflo Bfigade. 

2 0 2 
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Horse AWillery will be under the immediate command of Lieut. -Colonel 
Whinyates. The Field Batteries to be finder the immediate command of 
Lieiit.-Colonel Cleaveland. The Cavalry to be commanded by Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir C. Dalbiac, K.C.H. The Foot Guard/ and Infantry of the Line to be 
commanded by Major-General D’Oyly. The ground to be kept by detach- 
ments of the 4th and Gth Dragoon Giiaru:^, and of the ‘20th Regiment ; the 
respective Commanding Officers of which will, as soon as possible, attend 
the Quarterinaster-ff^eneral, at the Horse Guards, to receive his order,*? fbr 
the performance of this duty. No carriages to *)e admitted into Hyde 
Park on that day, until after the troops shall have been withdrawn, cxcep^ 
the carriages of the Royal Famil)^ No horsemen to be admitt^ into the* 
park upon this occasion, with the following exceptions, viz., Royal person- 
ages, Ambassadors, Foreign Ministers, resident Foreign*'Ambassadftrs and 
Ministers Extraordinary, with their respective sfdtes in regular attendance 
upon them. And excepting also Iwr Majesty’s ‘iVtinisters, her Majesty's 
Aidcs-de-Canip, in uniform ; mouii'ied officers belonging to the troops to 
be reviewed, General Officers in uniform. Commandants of Corps in the 
United Kingdom in uniform. No giooms to be admitted into. Hyde Park 
during the r^yiew, except those of the Royal Family. It is to be distinctly 
understood that one line only of spectators is to be kept in Hyde Park 
during the review, and that no person whatsoever, witii the exception of 
the authorities above specified, can be suffered to pass that line. The 
General Officers and Commandants of Corps who attend the review on 
horseback, and in uniform, will be furnished with tickets of admission to 
the Park, upon applying for the same, either personally or in writing, to 
the Quartermaster-General, at his office, at the Horse Guards, to-morrow, 
before seven o'clock, p.;j. The Staff to appear in plain uniform upon this 
occasion. The riband is not to be worn over the coat. 

By command of the Right lion, the General Commanding-in-Chief, 

J. Macbon*/iLd, Adjutant-General. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Horse Guards, July 7, 1838.— The Queen having signified her intention 
to review the troops to be assembled in Hyd^^ark ofi Monday next, the 
9th instant, her Majesty's Aides-de-Canlp will attend her Majesty upon 
that occasion, and assemble (mounted) at Buckingham Palace on Monday 
morning, at half-past ten o’clock. 

• J. Macdonald, Adjutant-General. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Horse Guards. July 7, 1838.— The troops to be reviewed in Ilycle Park 
on Monday, the 9ih instant^ wiir be formed in'* contiguous columns (the 
cavalry in close column, the infantry at quarter distance), in the following 
order from the right, viz. — Royal Horse Artillery, Household "Cavalry 
Brigade, First Battalion Riflepirigad#, Brigade of Foot Guards, Second 
Battalion Rifle Brigade, LigbH ’avalry. Field Beftteries of A'-tlllery. When 
the personage who reviews the troops takes his station, the Horse Artillery 
will fire a salute, ».fler which the^Line will salute. The troops will inarch 
past in slow time, after which the urtilfery and the cavalry will form in 
close columns upon the right of the ground. The '“Foot Guards and the 
Rifle Bi'igade will then march past in quick time, and, having wheeled 
upon the line of Hhe ori^nal formaCion, will form in line. A^Hiilst the 
infantry thus forming, the artillery and cavalry vvill trot by, and, having 
passed, will wheel ;-the cavalr^ forming line about 200 paces in tear of 
the infantry, and the Horse Artillery forming on the right, and the Field 
Batteries on the left of the line of infantry. At*? soon as the infantry shall 
find their fiont clear, they will commence firing volleys by battalions from 
the right. The infantry will advance, the two Rifle Battalions in column, 
and the Foot Guards in line. The line will then retire, in direct 6chel)on 
of battalions, from the leJt, and, when halted, will form squares on the 
centre subdivisions of battalions. The squares will then fire. Tlie*'squares 
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will rc-form column, aiid retire in column, fopning in rear of the cavalry. 
Tke ca\uilry will advance, and, hslring attacked, will retire by threes fl'oni 
1 the rijght of squadrons, throughlhe intervals of the infantry, and form line. 
The infantry will resume their ci'iginal position, by deploying, covered by 
skirmishers, the artillery firing fvom the flanks. The infatitry will then 
commence file firing. The firing naving ceased, both lines will advance in 
parade order, and salute. 

J. Macdonald, Adjutant-General. 

MEMORANDU&r. 

IIoi’sc Guards, July 7, 1838.— The brigades to he reviewed in Hyde 
Park on Monday, the 9th instant, will be commanded as follows, viz.— 
*The l^ousehold Cavalry, ^ly the Hon. Colonel Cavendish, oP the 1st Life 
Guards. The Light Cavfilry Brigade, by Colonel Stawell, of the 12th 
Uqyal Lancers. ‘ The •Foot Guards, Jhy Colonel Aitchison, of the Scots 
Fusiliers ; and the Hifle Brigade, by Qolonel Brown, of that corps. 

By command oLthe Right lion, the General Commanding in Chief. 

€, Macdonald, Adjutant-General. 

As this Review was attended by Marshal Soult, and tlij various other 
foreign officers and diplomatists whom the Coronation had collected in 
London, it was desirable that the exhibition should be as successful as 
circumstances would permit ; and certainly the result did not disappoint 
the wishes of those who hoped for a display calculated to make a favour* 
able impression on persons accustomed to witness the manoeuvres of 
the large bodies of men usually crowded into the camps of exercise on 
the Continent. The force on the present occasion was, no doubt, small 
— not exceeding 5000 men ; but it was composed of the choicest troops^ 
including specimens of«ca^Ii particular arm, and forming together a 
body not to be surpassed in Europe. Wc know that Marshal Soult 
iiad* been much struck by the appearance of the troops on the day of 
the Coronation — ospecial^ bv the Household Brigade. “ lis sont des 
Colomsj* said the veteran troupes svperbesf^ and it was feared 
the smallness of the force assembled for review might tweaken the im- 
pression of its quality. It proved otherwise. Fortunately the weather 
was unusuajly favourable, and the affair went off with unclouded eclaL 
is scarcely necessary to remark that the confined and interrupted 
nature of the ground in Hyde Park, and the obstruction from the crowd, 
who must of course be accommodated, render it somewhat difficult to 
adapt manamvres, even of so limited a force as that now collected, 
fo the arena on whicli they are tc^be cxeyited ; in the present case this 
preliminary lyas not unskilfully arftingedj^qd, with some trifling devia- 
tions and failures, the movements were effected in the order laid down. 

Her Majesty having traversed the line in her carriage, accompanied 
by a less brilliant staff and suite liian we have seen on former occa- 
siqns, owing to lho»systei^ of prohibition enforced on the present, the 
troops marched past, And we have never witnessed better marching than 
that of tire Giiards-and Rifles. ’ThlB Duke or Wellingtonyi wjjp, except 
in going through this forfti, kept himself in the Itack-ground, passed at 
the head of the Grenadiers, and, when discovered, was warmly cheered. 
Of four battalions prese^^ik^two Grenadiers and two Rifles — his Grac^ 
was Colonel-in-Chief. 

The manoeuvres then begjan. The firing in volleys of battalions, 
though an unusual way of commcivcing a battle, was effectively per- 
formei^^ The square and Me firing was gallafltly sustained, and briskly 
accompanied by the running base of the Artillery, whose service and 
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equipment were, as usual, admirable ; nor were ,the well-trained move- 
ments of the Rifles, who Skirmished /n front of the line, and, to the 
admiration of the crowd, loaded and fTred as th^ lay on the ground, 
the least spirited part of the operations;. The array and charge of the 
Household Brigade were splendid a\'d imposing, though the move- 
ments showed a want of ememhle only to be acquired by practice in 
bodies, of which (he British service affords few, if any, opportunities. 
The skirmishing of the 10th Hussars, tin covering their retreat, was a 
little heavy ; we have seen the 10th do their work more smartly on the^ 
Plain of Beauvais. ^The horses generally did not appear sufliviently used 
even to the.squibbing of that most inefficient of wez^pons, the carbine. 
By the way, the economical cartridge issued these occasions should 
be placed on full allowance to produce effect.*' Lord Londonderry, 
urged by unquenchable zeal, was |een actively directing the skirmishers 
of his fine regiment. One of the variations from the programme oc- 
curred in the retreat of the Cavalry,*' who retired, covered by, the 10th, by 
alternate sq*iadrons, instead of by threes from the right of squadrons ; 
and both CavUlry and guns went past the Queen by threes between the 
slow and quick march of the Infantry. In the last deployment of the 
Infantry an unlooked-for gap was observed in the right centre of the 
line, which occasioned some comment, and was but tardily remedied. 

The final advance in parade-order was very fine. ' The Marquis of 
Anglesea, who commanded the troops, riding up to the Quocn, requested 
Her Majesty’s commands, and, on receiving the royal approbation of the 
military display, ventured to suggest, if we are rightly informed, that 
Her Majesty would have seen it to more advantage on horseback ; to 
which the Queen is said to have replied thsft it^ might be so on a future 
occasion. We trust Her Majesty may not be advised to deviate from 
the more feminine and Queenly course, nor to aim^ at any comparison 
with Queen Bess”-— the times, the cqS'^8,^‘&d the persons are utterly 
different ; and all seasons in our humble opinion — 

Bellezza e leggiadria sono arme dellc Donne. 

Wo observ/^.d Marshal Soult, who was placed on horseback at the 
right of the Queen’s carriage, watching the progress of the Review with 
marked attention, and at its close he addressed Lord Anglesea, wbo'had 
joined him in the throng, witlTthe air of a comrade who shared in the 
success of the field-djiy. “ La revue a reussie au field de l^expression^* 
said the Marshal, as he shook hands with the victor of Sah^^ain, to 
whom, by the way, he bore ^.e graceful acknowledgments of more than 
twenty French officers, takef. ny Lord Paget, some of them in that brilliant 
Cavalry action, and treated by their captor with the courteous genero- 
sity of a gallant cavalier. We well recollect seeing them as they passed 
through Mayorga, captive and crest-fallen, after th^ combat. 

An imidense crowd filled the Park and its ..avenues, and, on the 
departure of the ‘Queen ^iid the bi^aking up of the troops, the distin- 
guished Ydretgners present, including the Duke de Nemours, Marshal 
Soult, Prince Christian of Holstein, and many others, adjourned to 
^Holdernesse House, where the elegant hospitality of Lord and Lady 
Londonderry afforded ready and welcome relief to numbers of the 
parched and sunburnt actors in, and spectators of, the scene. Prince 
George of Cambridge, a promising Prince, who bids fair for popularity, 
was amongst the latter. 

TBSs ^ound was .well kept — ^too strictly, indeed,— in pursuance of a 
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novel regulation, originating, as we have reason to believe, not with 
the military authorities, but witl^ the Home*OfBce, and which created 
, much discontent. The spectalbrs were confined to one common line, 
including in its crush ladies of 'all degrees, officers of all ranks, even in 
uniform, and everybody, in shoijt, who was by sex or station entitled to 
a iiltie consideration on such occasions. The alleged reason for this 
inclusion, rigidly enforced by the police, who alone jacted, the allotted 
troops merely marking the ground, was the difficulty of keeping a 
second .line ; but greater difficulties have been overcome by the adequate 
means' at jiand, and greater satisfactioiF given. W% are warm advocates 
.for affording every facility to the people for witnessing such spectacles, 
in whTch they take espeesj.! delight ; but we greatly mistake their feeling, 
judging particularly Uysthe late occasion, if they be not always ready to 
cede any little advantage in point of position to officers, whom they know 
to be professiom^lly as well as nationally interested in these matters. 
With regard to ladies, wc believe their accommodation in the first place 
is an affair of course amongst all classes. We never witnessed a stronger 
disposition to mutual accommodation, where possible iiiidcr the severe 
pressure, than at {he late Review. The crowd spontaneously made way 
lur an officer in uniform, seeming to think, unlike their rulers, that he 
had some right to participate, through his eyes, in scenes of which he 
was part and parcel, and to derive from them whatever professional 
gratification or instruction they might be calculated to convey. This, 
in fact, is the only Camp of Exercise" to which a British officer can 
resort at home for any notion of the practical working of troops. He 
should, therefore, have every facility for seeing and turning it to account. 

The following order of the day was issued to the troops by the Marquis 
of Anglesea. 

Ordbr. 

Uxbridge House, London 9th July, 1838. 

General the Marquis of l\ng!esey has the pleasure of announcing to 
the several corps he has had the honour to command, that he has received, 
through the General Coramanding-in-Chief, the Queen’s commands to 
make known to them Her Majesty’s entire approbation oR their perform- 
aneje this Jay. The G(flieral is always happy on every occasion which 
brings ‘him in communication with Her Majesty’s troops, and he has to 
express his gratification aip having had thwhonour to command them upon 
the present occasion. 

We are indebted to a friend oif Jibe sp^t for the following account of 
the late Revlbw at Woolfvich, a spectaclc^Qombining an unusual degree 
of military splendour and moral interest. An Official Programme, of 
which we subjoin a copy, was previously issued : — • 

PROGRASIME OF 0FBRAT10N9 ON THURSDAY, JULY 5. 

^pREPi^ATORY.— The conlpany to assemble on the practice-ground at a 
quarter before eleven o’clock. UJawiages of ttie Royal Family, and those 
with tickets, only, can be allowed to enter the prsvJtice-groumt.nhe space 
admitting of not more than fifty. The carriages without tickets to draw 
up on the Plumstead-road, east of the entrance-gate, with their heads 
towards Woolwich.* IntgUigent orderlies will be stationed on the road to 
direct the carriages from Greenwich. 


* Officers on horseback in ui!iform w‘4l be admitted into the practice-ground. 
All other peisuDB wishing for syjlmisgioa must enter on foot j first obtaining petmis-i 
siou frdfti the Officer of Artillery at the gate. 
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Order of Firing, &c.— 1 . To commence by firing thirty 12-pr. rockets 
from a tube at the target, ratige 1200 yards. To be followed by practice from 
a 10-inch and three 8-inch guns^and owe 10-inch* howiteer, firing three 
rounds each at the target, range 1200 yards. 2. The 24 and 18-pi. guns 
at the Traversing Gun-battery to fire three rounds each at the target, range 
950 yards, 3. Fourteen guns of Ilorsd and Field-Artillery to fire three 
rounds each at the target, range 650 yards. Six-pounder rocket practice 
at the target, rangef65U yards, in the following order:— 1. A volley orf fen 
rockets. 2. From tubes, twenty ditto. 3i* A volley often ditto. 4. From 
tubes, twenty ditto. 5. A volley of twenty ditto. 4. Proceed from prac-^ 
tice-grgund^ to the Arsenal, and visit the saw-mill, store-hpuses, and 
carriage department. Carriages admitted to the practice-ground will be 
allowed to ]!iass ttirough the Arsenal, no others. 5. From the Arsenal 
drive to the Common, where the Horse and Field!^ Artillery will be inspected 
in line, and trot past; the Horse- Artillery wil^fnen gallop past, after 
which the Field-Artillery will perform a succession of manauvres. to be 
followed by manoeuvres of the Horse-Artillery. 6. Proceed to the lioyal 
Military Repository to visit the motlel-room and see the manoeuvres of 
Heavy Arliljery. None but the Royal carriages will be admitted into the 
Repository. Sthould time permit, after viewing the Repository, there will 
be mortar-practice. 7. Thf*. company invited to breakfast will then pro- 
ceed to the mess-room, either on foot or horseback, or in their carriages, 
as they may deem most convenient. All persons are earnestly requested 
to keep at all limes within the sentries, and especially during the practice 
and exercise in the field, 8. The non-commissioned oilicers and soUlieis 
of the Royal Artillery and Royal Sappers and Miners, with their families, 
to assemble at a dinner on the barrack field, given by the Master-General 
and the officers. 

Our correspondent writes as follows 

Mr. Editor, — A great deal of importance i-WEfs attached to the display 
on the 5th, as may easily be imagined by the fact of a Rcgimenj: of 
Cavalry and one hundred policemen having been ordered down, together 
with a battalion of Rifles and detachment^ of Alarine#’ quartered here, to 
keep order among the numbers of people that^ was expected would fiock 
to tne spot ; anc^ this proved by no means 'a superfluous precaution, for I 
never saw such numbers here on any former occasion. 

The proceed jpgs of the day may be divided into three parts. First, a 
display of the usual Artillery exercises, before allrthe great personages of 
foreign nations that the season 'has drawn to London. Next, the enic^r- 
lainment of them, and niimerqy.s other guests,^ by the Master- General of 
the Ordnance, at a dejeunc. And, thirdly, the regaling of all the non- 
commissioned officers and men, with their wives and families, with^a good 
substantial dinner of beef and pudding and plenty of beer, with sports and 
pastimes in the barrack-field. liThis wended to the two Ordnance corps, 
and was given by the Mastet^encral and the Officers of the 'Artillery and 
Engineers. The same was done on the occasion of the Coronation of 
George the Fourth/ 

I must remark, by the way, that the practice in the marshes and the 
exercises on the common are quite things of evpry-d a/ occurrence ; except, 
perhaps, as very often happens, through having tlie attention diverted, 
the practice was neft quite so good as ^heti there is not a soul to look at 
it. However, it was by no meang bad. The firing was from heavy guns: 
that is, 10 and 8-incl>and 24-pr., and with 12-pr. rockets at long ranges, 
from 1000 to 1200 yards; and from field-guns and with 6-pr. rockets at 
shorter ranges. The target was knocked doXvw both by the heavy and 
light guns, and frequently hit. The Master-Generars party, on leaving 
the practice-ground in the marshes, passed through the Arsenal, but with- 
out delaying to see the establishments there, to the common, and saw a very 
good exhibition of our manoeuvres of Field-Artillery, both by Ihe^Horsc- 
ArtiUery and Field-Batteries. 
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I cannot attempt an enumeration of those who were the Master-GeneraPs 
p:uests at, his mjeiink. There wera the Duke tie Nemours, the Duke of 
§axe Coburg, Prince Christian of Holstein, as well as members of other 
royal or reigning families of the Continent ; most of the Ambassadors 
Extraordinary, including Marshal Soulf, with their suites ; many of the 
most distinguished characters of the day of our own country, political, 
wit If out regard to party, military, and miscellaneous, and a great many 
officei% of the regiment, with their families, in all, verylittle short of 600 ; 
and eyery one sat down with as ample accommodation as if it had been only 
iin ordinary-sized party. There was an immense space covered in by 
means of a^large temporary room which ft used for the balls, "and some 
very -large and handsome tents. The length, from the entrance to the 
extremtty of the mess-room#was about 150 feet, and the breadth,* n one part, 
where the tents formed^^s Tt were, a kind of transept, branching from a 
larg^ circular tent, in the centre, was wearly 100 feet. At another part a 
long gallery-tent, pitched across the direction of the entrance, and dressed 
out with flowers and evergreens, looked like a long vista of bowers. In 
the immediate front of the mess-room, the entrance, which is a handsome 
Grecian portico, with four columns and a pilaster at each eneb was orna- 
mented with figures in handsome armour, placed on pedestal#, one in front 
of each column; and the other parts of the Rprtico were also decorated 
with banners, trophies, escutcheons, &c. The outside, with its numerous 
ridges and peaks, some with glittering gilt balls and points, every here 
and there flags waving amongst them, and on each side of the main 
entrance the union flags towering over all, on two very lofty flag-staves, 
had a very striking effect. 

The fare was very good, and the guests did justice to it. One toast — 
the Queen of England, God bless her !— one short speech, \vith a feeling 
allusive to the memory of his late Majesty, coupling it with the recollec- 
tion of some former festiviitesin the same place, and with happy anticipa- 
tions jVom the present season of auspicious promise, closed this scene. 

The Master-General had done the honours of his station, publicly, by an 
exhibition of the objects of interest of the department over which he pre- 
sides; and, privately, by a m^st liberal and splendid display of his cour- 
tesy and hospitality. lie and th8 principal guests rose anc^left the room, 
and were quickly followed by all the rest, except a few lingerers, who 
seemed anxious to extend their enjoyment of the good chger as far’ as 
decorum woald permit: however, the rooms and tents were very soon 
cleaiied, and many of the principal personages proceeded to London, where 
other pleasures awaited thepi. The MastiytGencral, however, and nume- 
rous ethers, stayed to witness the scene in the barrack-field, which was a 
most exhilarating one : a square, nearly as large as Russell- square, was 
m&rked oiit, and its four sides occuijjed by two rows of tables, all covered 
with clean white table-cloths, and laid out irRhe most comfortable-looking 
manner for dinfif r, through Ihc whole extent^/ih the centre, round a gun 
and flag-staff, tables were placed for the band, who were to afljourn to 
their station there as soon as thep: attendance on the •Master- General’s 
parly should be dispensed with ; and alfing one side of the square a battery 
field-guns was dra^n up, jind entirely manned by officers of the regi- 
ment, whewfired a royal Salute when the soldiers drank tl^ Queen’s health, 
which wasnlone moat heartily and uproariously? the gufis coqld hardly be 
. heard (jpr the cheering. The numher of qien, womsn, and chilJ!r8n, that 
sat down to dinner was little short of 5000 ; every oven in the neighbour- 
hood had been in requisition; and there was a pile of porter-butts posted 
at each angle of the square^ 

Aftei! the Master-General’s party broke up there was a crowd of specta- 
tors promenading the square c(^mposed of many of those who bad been 
the Master-General’s guests, and the officers of the regiments with their 
families Rnd friends, and the trowd on the line ^Iside the boundary was 
immense ; but, of course) all promiscuous access to the barrack-field ms 
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strictly guarded against. It was heart-stirring gnd cheering to witness 
the universal good-hiimotir that prev^led ; every human frame seemed to 
be saturated with fun to the full extetft of its capa^dty for it. The ofRcers 
went about among the men tasting their pudding, and drinking some 6f 
their- porter to their healths ; and every now and then a cheer sprung up ' 
from some particular part of the square— as, perhaps, the immediate Com- 
manding-ofRcer of those by whom it was occupied, or some old officer whom 
promotion or oth^r circumstances had removed from them, came f.o*hail 
them with his greeting. i 

1 cannot think that this kind of relaxation is injurious to discipline. Ip 
proves to ‘the men tiiat their offeers are not indifferent to thei^ happiness, 
and that they are ready to contribute to their pleasures, and to share them 
with them, and induces them to conclude that the severities of whlah they 
are occasionally the instruments, are no more «Lhan the necessary restraints 
of the state of society to which they have volunfaf ily devoted thomselves. 

There were various pastimes affer the dinner was over, and the porter- 
butts bad been pretty well drained. There was a foot-race admirably con- 
tested by a champion from each baKalion ; then a donkey-ra^e, the donk«'ys 
being riddgn by drummers round a course fenced in by ropes outside the 
square— a capital Donkodrome ! There was a pole well greased, with a 
leg of mutton on the top^ a tempting prize for a gani; of c&mney-sweeps, 
who seemed for a long time to have the best chance, and many an eager 
urchin grasped the pole, and strained his every nerve, till streams of per- 
spiration made lily furrows down his sooty phiz — 

“ Then half-mast high the sable lump would cling, 

And many an anxious look aloft would fling ; 

At length, dead beat, the pole slides through his haiius, 

And down, chop-fall’ii, amid the crowd he standH.” 

How this ended I don’t know, but I suppose they bagged the mutton by 
hook or by crook. But there was another tiemrtment of the revels which 
had great attractions for them : a waggon-load of them, with their arms 
tied behind them, was drawn about the ground ; penny-rolls, well smeared 
and dripping with treacle, dangling over thej^r head^ ; a fine field for dis- 
playing at once the expansibility and jbna^iousness of their jaws; they 
jumped and snapped at the rolls with* great perseverance, and elicited 
roars of laughter. Then there was a pig with his tail soaped, to be the 
property of jvhoever should, with one arm tied behind him, fairly catch 
and firmly hold said pig by said tail, and nq otherwise ; and brief, no 
doubt, was the time of his transition from pig to pork. These ajnd qainor 
sports lasted till nightfall; then came a handsome display of fiieworks 
well worthy of our Pyro‘cechnical department ;*the drums beat “Goto bed, 
Tom,” and away we all went— Tom, John, Harry, and all of us — welj tired 
and well amused, to bed. ^ 

This feasting of the soldi^ was ^^part of the play which had been in 
agitation long before we hafr heard anything tibout the gr&nd display and 
d^jeune; and their all being joined on one day was a most happy combi- 
nation— it made a day of universal entertainment, and, as is' always 
naturally the case, that when exhibitions are made for great personages, 
the personages themselves become the principal attraction to the m,uril 
tilde of sight-seei^s, so it was on this occasion ; bu<t of all the- attractions for 
the honourAOf the public* gaze— for* the-ineed of the poisy acclamation of 
the thousand— Marshal Soult the head and front — he was decidedly 
king of the lions for the day ; and many a good old soldier, too, was there, 
whose heart owned other feelings than such empty and superficial admira- 
tion, and, with a throng of mtensely-intaftsting recollections rushing 
through his mind, hailed with his cordial greeting him who in many a 
bloody struggle had been the most able and intrepid of our opponents. 

The Coronation Brevet, though of slend^ and tantalizing dimensions, 
is still a boon in ita way. The service, which since the peace Has been 
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suffered to sink' into seqondary importance, not by the people, who re- 
member that every man had done his duty, but %y the people’s governors, 
^ho seem to have forgotten thdt^memorable fact, must accept its ar- 
rears by instalments — the smallest donation must be thankfully re- 
ceived, Some few old General Officers have been advanced a step, and 
a handful of Colonels have become Major-Generals. The limit to the 
promotion of this latter rank appears arbitrary and v^atious, but it is 
not so intentionally. The year 1830, from which the Colonels were to 
,be taken, though, perhaps, as rich as any which has been ever known in 
men of mei^jt, still comprised too large ft number fo# the scanty means 
placdtl at the disposal of the General Commanding-in-Chief^ and, as a 
line w?s to be drawn sonfewhere, it was found advisable to stop at the 
Lieutenant-Colonels of 4812, who terminated with Colonel Evans, of 
the 70th. But here is the rub. \Vliy were such inadequate means 
assigned for so important and popular /n object ? It would be absurd to 
suppose that the military authorities were not interested in the distribu- 
tion of justice to their clients, and we have reason to believ^that Lord 
Howick feels every disposition to befriend a service of winch he wears, 
by inheritance, a laurel. To what, then, are^e to ascribe this penury 
towards the most faithful and valuable servants of the State, if it be not 
to the prodigality exercised towards its most worthless parasites, and 
the lavish expenditifre on idle missions and commissions, with unhallowed 
loans, or rather gifts for the promotion of civil war, and the propagation 
of anarchy and brigandism throughout the world ? Thus are the re- 
sources which should be applied to the relief and reward of the national 
forces frittered away and crippled ; and thus it is that the British sailor 
or soldier may starve or ro\ in obscurity, that my Lord Noodle, or Mr. 
Doodle, may wear a red ribbon — the guerdon of the highest military 
merit — or that the “ innocent Isabella” may prattle in peace ! 

It is to be regretted that\hi8*Brevet created so few regimental steps ; 
but had there been no Brevet there could have been no steps. In this 
respect the Navy fared better than their comrades of the !fVrmy ; a con- 
siderable share of promotion was allotted to the lower ran^s, as many 
as 35 ComnTanders, 50 Lieutenants, 60 Mates, and 24 Assistant-Siir- 
"geoifs,. having been promoted to the superior grade. The Flag pro- 
motions were as limited, cempar'atively, aiKhose of the Army. 

• That the wants of the Service imperatively demand some adjustment 
j)fthese JTiequalities is obvious, and, as the task has devolved on the Com- 
mission of Inquiry, we trust that c jippeteni body will strike out a satis- 
factory remedy •for so crying an evil. \ " 

'Still. there is no grievance or subject into which, at the present day, 
a certain proportion of cant does noj enter. We hfiar much of the 
-Jijworking members”,of the Service — that is, of the ofiicers actually en- 
joying full-pay, with allots advantages and emoluments, in contradistinc- 
tion with Iheir seniors, who, having brought* the Ariny to its highest 
pass, were thrown overboard by reduction, their juniors stepphig into 
their sfioes. • 

The officers of the Army must be chssed in two bodies — those of the 
war and of the peace; ofTlfe former* a number still remain on full-pay, 
but many of course are reduced — a few driven to that alternative by 
wounds and despondency — but the la^er portion having succumbed to 
the ruthless flail of reduction* by which they ware, in their own despite, 
beaten (I5wn from every possession, interest, and prospect which renders 
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their profession of vaUip. It will be the first 'duty of the Commission 
to give their attention to the relief reward, by the oreation or 

extension of a suitable honouf; of the oflicers di the war both, on full 
and half-pay; to exclude the latter from any contemplated benefits' 
would be an act of the most signal injustice and folly ; and till thte whole 
class, forming as they do the oldest officers of the Army, afe duly j)ro- 
vided for, it is uilVeasonable to expect that the Service can be satisfied. 

Next come the officers of the peabe, amongst whom are many com- 
paratively, old, and a crowd of excellent officers, having from tw'Cntj 
to ten years* standing. When, however, we consider the grbat improve- 
ments wly'ch have taken place in all the stations and duties- of the 
Service, the facilities for relaxation afibrdorf by the Depdts and Staff 
appointments, and for promotion by the “ ITnittached,’* the routfpe of 
a “ working member” of som^ ten or twelve years’ standing cannot 
have been so arduous as certain pretensions injudiciously put forward 
in his behalf would fain assume ;^and while we heartily ti^st the really 
working men of all ranks and stages may be adequately and amply 
considered, we must claim for th.e officers, soldiers, and sailors of the 
war a preference over th8se who have succeeded them in the less perilous 
duties of a peace-establishment. 

It is clear, however, that a positive distinction should be made between 
voluntary and involuntary half-pay, especially when personal convenience 
suggested the former, and the system of dodging to shirk service has 
been resorted to ; but in how many cases have old officers been com- 
pelled by infirmities contracted in the Service to apply for half-pay, 
and abandon their professional income an<l prospects? Those who 
have continued to seek employment, after involuntary reduction, should 
also be distinguished. It will not be difficult to sift the real drones. 

A remarkable instance of inequality^ in promot/on and unfairness to 
the older officers, has been exhibited in the^ classes of Captains promoted 
to the rank of Major in the Brevets of the last and present years. In 
the space of one twelvemonth, the Captain of 1813 and 1814 found 
himself side* by side as Major with the Captain of ] 825 ; the latter 
having, as it were, dverleaped the space of twelve years, tnrough ^vhich 
the former had toiled. We are far from objecting to the promotion of 
the Captain of 1825, >frho hS3 served quite long enough in that capacity, 
but it is manifest tliat the Captain who was twelve years his senjor should 
have had sonic proportionate advancement. 

Our limits compel us to^4;lose these observations for^ the present, but 
the theme is fertile, and w6 shall take an opiiortunity *’of resuming it. 
In the mean time, wc commend the interests of the Service to the deli- 
berations and good feeling of the^Coihmission. 

The promotiops and appointments in the Older of the Bath, which 
have excited mi/dh speculation for **111^ last month, have ar length ap- 
peared', and are of course discussed with tlr^ usual temper of surcesi or' 
disappointment. ' Impartially viewing these lists, and excluding the 
civil and diplomatic appointments^, we detec,fc^))ut few sins of commission, 
beyond the political influence to be traced in some of the nominations ; 
in other respects the catalogue includes many as good names as we can 
boast — but the sins of omissio?) are, 'it must be confessed, crying. 
Where it would be inviflious, perhaps misehievous, to paxticubrize, Wfe 
r efrain. « 
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There is no reason, lioweveri why we should not echo the deep and 
general dissatisfaction of the Navah^and Military Services at the misap* 
pnopriation of the highest class of*this Ovder, which is observable in tne 
•non-military appointments. No one objects to the granting distinctions 
to political or civil employes^ who may be supposed to have earned them, 
but it is contended that Fighting* Orders ought not to be bestowed on 
non-«q|nbatant3, for whom there are vario4«j other aHilable honours. 
Two of the parties, though officers (the one a Colonel, the other a Cap- 
|{^in), ami, most estimable men, are far too young in military rank for a 
distinction conferred on the highest grades of their profession f and we 
dqubl^^en whether^any of tlie persons thus incongruously^decorated 
will derive unmixed plealUre from the display of insignia destined to 
point a different moral. •^Ihe radical (aults of this Order is, that it is 
limited to rank, and placed above the reach of those who distinguished 
themselves in subaUern capacities. true soldier covets an honour 
to which he not be entitled ; but how welcome would be a distinc- 
tion which he could wear without question 1 A fourth class of the bath 
would effect this object. * 

The Honourable *C'ompany*8 officers, we ^re happy to see, have 
shared largely in these promotions and honours ; the best men, we 
conclude, men who have seen fire, have been selected for the latter. 
We trust our brethren of the East may accept this liberality as it is 
doubtless ^tended, and allow that in everything but exile and hard 
knocks the Royal troops do not always carry off the lion’s share. 

As to the flight of minor honours let off on this merry-making occa- 
sion, we can only liken it to an item of the Coronation pyrotechnics : 
“ Largesse, largesse, lieges^* ^oth the exhibitor to the crowd ; “ a flight 
of rockets charged with night-hoods is going up, uncover your heads,— 
and look out.” Wljiz goes the flight, and down come its contents, 
bobbing their way through t^ark, and alighting ** promiscuously” 
on good, bad, and indiflerent. * 

IVftrshal Soult has been J'eted, and treated to sights and e9ccursions of 
all soj)ts,inclu3inga rapid railway trip to Liverpool, during his brief sojourn 
in this country, to tlie very natujral chagrin, ondil, of his colleagues 
the ^ber Ambassadors Extraordinary, ifniust Be observed, however, 
tflat^s preference for Marshal Soult is purely personal^ not national, 
^e^is a foreign General whose nagie belongs to history, and whose 
most brilliant attempts and, most signal dirjupifiturcs occurred in con- 
flict with the British arms’, directed by a leader who closed the most 
gigantic war ever waged, by the utter defoat of the only^man capable of 
being his rival. It is to such associations that the eminent Frenchman 
iiuMdebted for the ger^erous courtesies of the British people, whom, in 
return, he pleased to dtscribo as “ une race sjiperbe'* The Marshal 
w^R expected to tak& his departure for France on the ni’ght of 1^9 2dlh 
juUimo 

For ourselves, as the organ of the ][Jnited Service of Great Britain, 
having so far performed towiyds Marshal Soult the part wliich civility 
enjoins towards a distinguished military visitor, we may probably show, 
nejKt month, that we have the will and the means to set his partisans 
and countrymen right on points affecting the honour of the British 
aros. '\£e, of course, advoAite relations of ahiity between England 
aid f ranee, but ridicule the chimera of a sincere and Indissoluble union 
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between the ttFO countv*es, which position, interests, temperament, the 
bitterness of defeat, and the rivalry'*0'5 centuriee^ combine to endanger. 
The French national press instructs us on this head, though we had not 
experience to guide us. 

Affairs, both in the East and West, look threatening. In the former, 
an expedition, composed of ^Trigate, a brig, two steamers, and a Govern- 
ment transport, conveying 500 Sepoy^, under the command of Colonel 
Sherriff, was despatched from jBombay on the 2nd or 5th of ' June, by 
instructions from home, for Bushire, up the Persian Gull( to protect 
British interests in that quarter, should thev be ojmpromisedr by the 
unsettled state of affairs in central Asia, Tke Persians were still before 
Herat, which is a strong place ; hut there is ffd truth in the report that 
the Russians had taken military .possession of Tehran, where they have 
no garrison. 

In Canada outrages continue^ especially on the lakes, which are 
infested by ^angs of freebooters, led by one Johnson, a bold outlaw. 
A British steamer, called the Sir Robert Peel, was eeized and burnt by 
these pirates. Lord Durham had assumed the reins of Government, 
and Sir John Colburne had resigned, probably from ill health and long 
service in that country — ^it may be, in disgust. 

The following is from a correspondent in that quarter : 

let June. 

You have heard much of the disturbances in Upper Canada, and of the 
causes which led to them ; but have you heard a plain candid statement, 
divested of ell party feelings ? for I have seen some very extraordinary and 
incorrect accounts. The villanous speeches' and publications of Mac- 
kenzie and his companions did all the mischief, by poisoning the minds of 
the people, and making a happy and contented peasantry believe they 
were in a state of slavery. I like opposition r it hasrdone much good, and 
has contributed greatly to make Englanil the powerful nation that she is ; 
but there is a wide difference between moderate opposition, and downright 
sedition. Mackenzie, the leader of the faction, w'as not the high-minded, 
disinterested patriot, willing to sacrifice everything for the good of his 
country ; he was but a selfish, intriguing, cunning fellow; courting popu- 
larity, abusing the Government, but never losing sight of his individual 
interest. Many American citP'ens were settled in the province ; though 
they left their native land, they brought with them their republicanr.|win- 
ciples ; and, instead of displaying gratitude to that country w^ero* ^ey 
were hospitably received, they were .constantly reviling our Govemnrenb 
and drawing comparisons unfnvoucable to the British .Empire : such 
fellows cannot be expected t'o make good subjects ; they nave no business 
here; we do not want them ; and if dissatisfied with our Government, 
climate, or soil, let them return'to Jlheinown side of the lines. The leaders 
of the late rebellion, though possessing many advantages, an excellent 
opportunity, and the sympathy and countenance of certain powerful neigh- 
bours. committed a gre^t error iq overrating "their abilities; and the 
number, of their kdherents. They expected that, when their deluded fol- 
lowers were in arm^, the whole country would rise and join them ; the 
country did rise, bfit it was to crush them, and to assert their strong at- 
tachment to the Biitish constitution. Though in some parts of the pro- 
vince the discontented had the audacity tb* appear in arms, the grand 
display of loyalty made by the thousands that left their homes and peace- 
able occupations at that inclement season, and took the field in defence-'kif 
their constitutional rights, must let our friends in England see that we are 
not idl the disaffeoted beings that we have Seen represented. It^as been 
argued by some meli, that England ought to withdraw her protection from 
Canada ; fortunately the influence of these gentlemen is not great* for it 
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would be fin act of bad policy, of injustice, and cruelty : it certainly would 
gratify most of the French and Agi^can inhabitants, but it would bliglit 
the prospects of those lof British extraction, and would oblige many to 
suffer sfeverely for their loyalty, and look out for other homes. Though 
far from the land that gave us birth, we are still in*the British dominions. 
Judge, then, how it would harrov^^the feelings of our old veterans, and 
worjjiv emigrants, to be cast off, and considered citizei|^ or subjects of a 
foreign country. When the insurgents wer^ispersed, such as were not 
captured fled to the United States, and on their way endured many priva* 
•tions ; they were generally considered objects of pity, and many of them 
expressed bitter regret for the imprudent part they hiftl acted, and which 
hfid U6en the means pf banishing them from their comfortable homes ; but 
as sooiT^as they arrived in*|he great republic, they began to vent their 
enmity against our Gove^ipnent, and to make preparations for returning to 
the prhviftce in a hostile manner. Public meetings were held in most of 
the towns and villages bordering Canada, for the purpose of rendering 
assistanc'e to the CiCnadian rebels, and*enabling them to carry on their 
plans. They Were soon well supplied with such things as they required ; 
they obtained arms from tho public arsenals and forts, and on some occa- 
sions troops in the service of the United States connived at their proceed- 
ings; and we were Aireatened with an attack «from a quarter where, if 
faith is to be placed in treaties, we had no reason to expect it. 

In the beginning of January the inhabitants of the western frontiers of 
Upper Canada were.called upon to prepare for a struggle ; intelligence 
had been received that an armed force, composed mostly of American 
citizens, intended to invade the province. It was delightful to see the 
alacrity, loyalty, and enthusiasm displayed on that occasion. The weather 
w^as particularly unfavourable, yet in a few hours almost e^^ery man was at 
his post, though many of them had to travel from ten to nfteen miles, 
through roads which in EurT>pw would be deemed impassable at any season. 
We were badly supplied with arms and ammunition ; there was not one 
bayonet in the small corps with which I served ; some w^ere armed with 
rifles, some with fowling-picoes, end others with pikes. We were kept on 
constant duty nearly three mctitlj^, but never came in contact with an 
enemy, though we olten had reports that they were coming,«and were re- 
viled and threatened: the self-styled patriots (marauding thieves) used to 
brag that they would cross the river and whip the d — d Torios. 

The Americans are great people for calculating and guessing, so they 
probat^ljr calculated the chances of success, and guessed the result of a 
conflict would be unfavourable to them. 1 am unwilling to entertain a bad 
opitu^ti of the Americans generally, indeed I know many of them disap- 
proved of^these lawless proceedings ; but those residing on their frontiers 
be no credit to any countiy. •The rebels took possession of some 
islands in the peighboiirhopd of Sandwich, bqt were driven from them 
without much trotible. 1 do not want war ; it is*attended with many evils ; 
but I would rather have it, with all its horrors, than see the honour of Old 
England tarnished ; and if our allies, regardless of theif treaties, make 
w arj.ipo n us again, we must not be required to act merely on the defensive. 

be easy wilh*a few tiockets to destroy their frontier towns, and 
raise the price 6f their ‘^lumber.’*^ Lpt us hopcjlhat Majesty’s Go- 
verftmentWIll send a* good supply *of arms to her loyal uanaihaik Militia 
•andJ^lunteers, that we may future be better enabled to do our duty. 

These disturbances may teira to injure the province t^r a time, by pre- 
venting men of capital from coming aiyong us ; but such as are disposed 
to emigrate, yet' anxious t^remain under the protection of the British 
Government, ought rather to be inspired with confidence, when they know 
that in Upper Canada at least njne-tenths of the inhabitants were true to 
their allegiance, and determined to support the coi^titution. No one pos- 
sessing trjily British principles* can ever wish to grant what the diseon-' 
teaUd are striving to obtain«-the members of the Legislative Council to 
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be chosen by the people ; it would be encroaching tQO much upon the 
royal prerogative, destroying our excellent constitution, and encouraging 
them to make more unreasonable demands. But as our Governors are 
generally entire strangers to ^tne 'province previous to their arrival in if, 
and are therefore liabla to liake or recommend injudicious appointments, 
W9uld it not be well if the Secretary ofrSfate for the Colonies would lay it 
down as a rule, thai no one should be honoured with a seat in'the Legis- 
lative Council, who had not been returned at least three times to theUbuse 
of Assembly. This would leave amph scope for choice, and those ob- 
noxious to Government would of course be excluded, the Council.would be, 
composed men veil acquainted with the resources and wants of the 
country ; and these men having been so often chosen to the Lower House, 
we must suppose, of course, they once possessed tlib confidence 'of the 
people, or considerable influence over them. ^ 


LIST OF aOYAJ. YACHT SQl^DUON VOR TIIR PABSBNT SEASON. 

A Union Jack with white border Ifoistcd over ur betwccii Numeral Flags refers 
to the Members’ Numbers — under them expresses tho Names o& the Honorary 
Members. , 

The Jackin tween the Numeral Flags from 1 to 99 denotes the Names under 
100, and the Jack above the ^umeral Flags, the Names aborc 100 ; fur this purpose 
only the Jack itself, when hoisted above the Numeral Flags, will count 100 — thus, 
if No. 100 be requiied, hoist Jack above, Cypher next, and first substitute under. 
If No. 101, hoist Jack above. Cypher next, No. 1 under. If No. 110, Jack above. 
No. I in the middle, and Cypher under, &c. 

The Union Jack without a White Border hoisted under a Signal shows ‘that it 
refers to the Navy List in the Signal Book. 

The Navy demand to show Numbers. A Union Jack over a Pendant quartered' 
Red and White. 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Commodr)re--l!he Right Honourable Khe Earl of Yarborough. 
Vice-Commodore — The Right Honourable the Earl of Belfast. 


JACK UKTWEEN. 
Plivate A ' 

No. Name. _ Vessel, , <cl-iss. 

1 Anglesey, Marquis of Pearl cutter 

2 A8librookc,^^iscouut 

3 Belmore, Earl of 

4 Challeii, Stephen, Esq. Norna schooner 

f) Curtis, Sir W illiam, Bart. Phantom cutter 

6 Coventry, Earl of Ariel cutter 

7 de Grey, Eail Nautilus * cutt'»r 

8 Gulston, Joseph, Esq. Nelson cutter 

9 Hallifax, Thomas, Esq. 

10 Ilamond, Rear-Admiral Sir G. E. Bt. 1(«C>B. 

1 1 Hare, Hon. William II. Ann „ cutter 

12 Lindegreu, John, Esq. Vampire cutter 

13 Admiralty, First Lord of Admirals Yacht cutter 
1.^) Yarborough, T^e Earl of (Conn) Kestrel cutter 

16 Puleston, Sir Richard, Bart. ' 

17 Shedden, Colonel Merlin schooner 

IS Thomond, Marquis of * 

1 9 Weld, Joseph Jilsq. r Alarn cutter 

20 Wo'do Jahies, Esq. Lord of the Isles cutter 

21 Fleming, John, Etfq., M.P. c Elizabeth cuVter 

23 WiUiam,.Tho,.P.,Es,.,M.P.{“““« 

24 Maxse, James, Esq. 

25 Powell, J.P., Esq. 

26 Willoughby de Broke, Lord 

27 White, lion. W. H. 

28 Saunders, William II., <E8q. 

29 Norfolk, Duke of:^K.G. 


^ Tonnnffo. 
Old. New. 
130 I 1 


4G 

56 

71 

103 

93 


42 ^ 

49 • 

156 97 

104 G4 

193 

45 

66 

120 

87 


Port. 

Southton 


Dartmouth 

llamsgalu 

Cowes 

Cowes 

Londob 

S. - 

tf \ 

Southton 

Portsmouth 

London 

Cowes 

South* 

^outhton^ 

Southton 

SouthtV.i««' 

Beaumaris 

Beaumaris 
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50 Portland, Duke of Clown • ' ketch 

51 Lyon, James, Ksq. Biecze cutter 

52 Moore, John, Ksq. lleiudeer cu*ter 

53 Miiriay, Alexandejj^ Esq. Miianda cutter 

54 Byrne, Edward H., Esq. Medora cutte» 

55 Heueage, G. W., Esq. Hariiot cutter 

56 Wilson, Sir Thomas M., Bart. Syrcii cutter 

57 Garth, Capt, Thomas, R.N. 

58 Markham, Colonel William Antelope cutter 

59 Gower, John L., Esq. 

60 Light, Colonel 

61 Gibson, Thomas, Esq., M P. 

63 Maxwell, Sir Willhini, Bart. 

65 Kingscote, Colonel Robert, 

66 Saunderson, James, Ebq. 

67 Clonbrock, Lord 

68 Kean, Capt. James, R.N. 

70 Brett, Ohailes, Esq* • 

7 1 Pratt, Charles, Ebq. 

72 Gel], Philip, Esq. 

73 Meiklam, James, Esq. 

74 Day, Rlchaid, Ksq, * 

75 Fleetwoodi P, H.jEsq., ^.P. 

76 Biiccl,euch, Duke of, K,G. Flower of Yarrow cutter 


190 

no 

94 


JSoiutlitoa 

rShorvhatt 

lyniT 


Private , Tonnage. 

No. Name. . • Vessel." Class. . Old, NeV. JPoft. 

30 Talbot^ C. R. M., Esq.^ MJP. Giilatga. tchintlkr 

31 Kgrenaont, Earl of • ^Jaifette s^hooaef 

32 HeTsutehaiUjGapt W. A.>R.N. f * 

33 Allen, Thomas, Esq. Erin ^ tchepner 

34 Reynolds, J., Esq. 

36 Belfast, JSarl of (Vice-Commodote)* ^ * * 

37 Cotbet, Andrew W., Esq. Hebe enttgr , 

* 38 Orkney, Earl of Jack 0* Lantern senohner 

39 Fullerton, George A., Esq. 

*40 George, ^v. Denis Wave cutter 

41 Greville, Lieut.-Colonel Uon. R. F. * 

42 SJteonds, J. L. Esu. Emerald cutter 

43 Dnlttam, Earl of, G.C B. # 

45 Rivers, Sir Henry, Bart. Earl St. Vincent cutter 

46 llohester, Eiirl of * * Petrel • cutter 

48 Thoiold, Henry, Esq. 

49 Johnstouc,Major*Qea« Sir Wm. K C.B.^tf ry cutter 


Nettle 


Turk 

t 

l**iyche 

^batruss 


cutter 


cutter 

cutter 

cutter 


77 Cdil, George C., Esq. 

78 Pakingtou, J. S., Ebq., M»P. 
•79 ^*ott, Lord John, M.P. 

William; Esq. 
^*^a]tham, William, Ebq. 

82 Hornby, Wiliam, Esq. 

83 Corry, Capt. A. L., R.N. 

84 Parker, Sir Hyde, Bart. 

85 Greg, Thomas, Esq. 

86 Greville, Algernon, Esq. 
'CK=%ttennedy, John, Esqs 

88 Morgap, George G., Esq. * 
Sy Tolleftiaclie, John J., Eb(|. 
90^^lton, Earl of 
STwives, Lord Thomas 

92 Upton, Lewis, Esq. 

93 Beach, William, Esq. 

94 Hill, Almon, Esq. * 

95 Congreve, John, Esq. 

96 Lane, Rev. Thomas Leveson 

98 Beaumont, Edward B., Esq. 

99 Watgfford, Marquis of • 


Hind 

Lufra 
Naiad 

• 

ForcstsFly 

Turquoise 


yawl 

•» 

cutter 
cutter 

cutter 

cutter 

Spider ^ cutter 
Water Witch cutter 
Ann Eliza brig 
Sapphtro 
Xarifa 


cuttef 

schooner 


Aurora\^ cutter 
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Charlotte brig 


68 d 

140 

54 

• 

55 

41 

98 

62 

156 

55 

107 

161 

47 

67 

45 

90 


57 


145 

21 

81 

70 

31 

77 

33* 

44 

254 

70 

j75 


40 


265 

s 


C0W6« 

London 

Souihion 

'• 

Cowes 

s 

Southtoir 

Southtun 

Southton 

Troon 

Portsmouth 

Gowes 

London 

Southton 

London 

Rochester 


Bristol 


Soutliamptoi 

Southton 

Cowes 


Leith 

Plymouth 

Cowes 

Cowes 

Southton 

Cowes 

London 

Belfast 

Cowes 

Cowes 


London 
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FciT«l« TittUi^ • 

No yffttDP Vessel. Class, f Old. New. Ftoft. 

100 Robinson, Henry, Esq. SnUana cutter 49 Co#ee 

101 Moreton, The Hon. Augustus, Elisabeth cutter 65 Cowes 

102 Pechell, Orfjit. Geu., R.N., M.P. 

103 Lyoii, William, Esq. Migehiei schooner 221 COWee 

104 de Horsey, fipeii’er, Esq., hlJJ. Union cutter 48 Cowefi 

105 Webber, William, Esq. 

106 Loche, John II., Esq. Nancy cutter 59 Chester 

108 Upton, The Hun. llemy Sea Mew logger 31 Cowes 

109 Bay ley, John, £s6. Nymph cutter 31 a Dover 

110 Mill, Major Jas. Koran cutter 70 45 Cowe#' 

111 Olivo, Cnarlcs, Esq. Phebe lui^gsr 33 Cew6$ 

112 Smith, Charles, Esq. Flo iver of Y arrow schdoner 1 29 Portsmouth 

113 Bentinck. George, Esq. i2t‘phjr cutter*' 55 Londem, 

114 French, Thomas George, Esq. Rostellan sdiooner 70 43 Cork 

115 AckKind, SirT. D. Bt., M.P. Lad^nfStKilda sch. 136 Dartmouth 

116 Hcneage, Edw., Esq., M.P. Spaiviwhawk cotter 81 Cowes 

117 Hibhert, John, Esq. 

113 Murrays Sir Arch. I., Bart. Pen cutter 59 Cowes 

119 Egerton, iStirJ Fidiicis, MP. . 

120 Godolphm, Lotd ( Airow cutter 84 Southampton 

121 Harlaud, Sir Robert, Bart. Will o* the Wisp cutter 45 26 Ipswich 

122 Franklaud, Richard, Esq. Cjiithia cutter 40 Cowes 

123 Meiklam. John, Esq. Amuht cutter 4.J Cowes 

124 Walkei, lion. H. F. Kurnetje schooner 10,3 Galway 

1 25 Graham, Sir B., Burt. Thertse cutter 121 Cowes 

127 Brooke, James, Esq. Royilist schooner 142 London 

128 Simpson, George, Esq. Rowena cutter 33 24 Southampton 

129 Bagwell, John, Esq. (’orsair cutter 85 Cork 

130 Harvey, E.N,, Esq. Mcnai biigaiiline 175 Cowes 

131 Horner, Fortescue, Esq. Heron tifiter 46 Cowes 

132 Ackers, G. H., Esq. Dolphin bcliouncr 210 Southampton 

133 Patoison, Capt. Geo. Dacres Zadoia cutter 32 Southampton 

134 Vivian, Major C , M.P, - i i e 

135 Copley, Josepih, Esq. Witch ciiAter 70 Cowes 

136 Mciklam, Robert, Esq. ('lusadei ' srhoonei 126 76 Cowes 

137 Bulkeley. Sir R. B. W , B.iit. Iris cutter 75 Cowes 

138 Cooper, Richard W^, Esq. Kiidoia cutter 59 42 CoWes 

139 Anderson, !lfohn, Esq. Guiha cutter, 42 i Bonthamptoti 

140 Sinith'Barry, J. II., Esq. Columbine cutter 90 Cork 

141 Toraliiie, George, Esq. Gem schooner 125 Cowerf 

142 Beaumont, T. W., Esq. ''Wanderer schodiier 141 85 Cowes 

143 Haslcy, Thomas P., Esq, Fanny cuttei 75 Cowes 

144 Walsh, Sir John B., Bt , M.P. Nuiha cuttei 49 (yuves 

14^ Hall, Col. John Owen Glenrlwr cutter 1)3 Cowes« 

146 Keane, Capt, George Amazon cutter 75 , Cowts 

147 Canning, Viscount * Zondola schooner 111 ' CoWes 

J 48 Magenis, Frederick R., E&q. Gebra cutter 51 

149 Hallifax, Thomss, Jun , Esq. Ganymede cuttt r 69 Cow6s 

150 Hart, Marmaduke, Esq. Giaour cutter 37 

Messrs. Sir Richard Bassett, Roland Blachford, Trearurers; the Rev 1. B. At* 
kinson, Chaplain; Charles Dty, Esq.. Surgeon; W. fi. Bankei, Esq./Honoriny 
Surgeon*.>x]|Iou%ieuv Mfignen, Agent, Clieibour^ ; Messrs. Violett and Co., A^rts, 
Bordeaux; Homy Temple, Esq, Argent, Madeira; ^Messrs Cotterel and Ig||uni(^, 
Ageots, Naples ; Messis. Macbean and , Agents^' Leghorn ; Messrs. Holme ahd 
Co., Agents, Venice ; Alex. Greig and Cf., Agehts. Bergen ; Messrsi Henry Dohrie 
and Co., Agents, Guernsey; John Christian Schetk^, Esq., Marino Painter; Mr. 
Grant Piston, Compass Maker ; Messrs. Ferguson and Hillmaii> Mast Makers ; 
Mr. George Stebbing, Optician; John Bates, R.^., Secretary. 
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STATIONS OF tHK BBlTtBnUABMT Olt 4sT AtfflOBTi ISSSr, . 

[Wl^f^two pUuMii an in«ttioiied«iha Utl-namedVihat at whlob tba DepAtof tb* 

U atatioaedu 


lit LlfeGuardi-oftegeni's ?ark. 

3nd do.— Hyde Park. 

Royal Hbrte Goarda— Wlndaoir. 
latDtatu(ni<GiiaTd«— Canada 1 Coventry. 

Sad da— Newbridge. 

3rd do^Mancdieiter. 
i4th do.— Tpswleh, 
do^Y(«k. 

6l1i do.— Uoreluitpr. 

7t]i dan>£dmblrgh. 
lit Draaoone— Coik. 

Snddo^Oublin. 

3rd doi— l)en|nLl. 

4th do.<T>Bonu>ay, 

6th db.— Cahir.' 

7J>h Hussars— Canada 1 Coveaiiy. 
mh do.— Dublin. . 

9ih Laueers — Leeds. 
lUth Hussars— Htunalow. 

11th Light Dragoons— Canterbury. 

12(h Lancers— Rrighton. 

13th Light Dragoons— Madras. 

14th do.— Birmingham. 

15th Hussars— Glasgow. 

16th Lancers — Bengal. 

17 th do.— Dnblin. 

Gienadier Guards [let batt.]— St. George’s B. 
Do. (2nd battalion 1—Cankda. 

Do. [3rd battalion]— For tman B. 

Coldstream Guards [lat batt.]— Windsor. 

Do [2nd battalion]— CanniU. 

Sc. Fusilier Guards [Ist batt.]— Wellington B. 
Du. r2nd battalion]— St. John's Wd. 

Ist Foot [Ist battalion 1—Edinbuigh. 

Do. [2ndbnttalion]— Canada; Flymoulh. 

2nd do.— Bombay ; Chatham. 

3rd d^.— Bengal } Chatham. 

4th do.— Madras ; Ohatliam. 

5th do.— Ionian Isles ; Portsmoutl 
fitli do.— Bombay: Chathadll 
7th do.— Dublin. 

8th do.— Jamaica : Cork. 

9th do.— Bengal; Chatham. 
lOtli do.— Templemore. 

ILth do.— Bermuda; Chatham, ordered home. 
I2th do.— MaurRlus; Tralee. 

13th dow— Bengal ; Chatham. 

14th dib^West Indies; Brecon. 

IStli doVCnnada ; Plymouth. 

16th du.— Bengal; Chatham. 

J7tli dA, — Bombay ; Chatham. 

Ceylon ; Newbridge. 


18th^.— Ceylon ; N 
Hfc£|ao.— Nllkenny. 

’ ^thilt^Weedon. 


39ih Foot— MtdUk ; CbaibAm. 

40th da— Bombay; Chatham. 

Met do.— Madras ; Chatham. 

42nd doj-Pttblin. 9 
43rd do^y'anada ; Dover. 

44th do^^Dengal } Chatham. 

45th do.— Canterbury. 

4€th^^Gibraltar; Devonport 
47th%o.— Malta; PoAsmonth. * 

49th do.— Cork, ordered for GibralUr. 

49ih dcu— Bengal ; Chatham, e 
50th do.— New South Wales; Chatham. 

51st do. 1 — Chatham; Van Diemen’s Land 
^nd do.— Gibraltar ; Newcastle, ord. for W. ImL 
53rd do.— Ionian Isles; Dublin. 

5 Uh da— Madras ; Chatham. 

5pth do.— Madras ; Chatham. 

^th do.— Jamaica ; Sheerliess. 
aytli do.— Madras: Chatham. 

58th do.— Ceylon ; Fethard, ordered home. 

Nth do.— Malta; Mullingar^ 

60th do. [1st batt.]— Cort'br n ull. 

Do. [2nd hi4t]— Corfo ; Jersey. 

Glstdo.— C^lon; Clonmel; ordered homO. 
62nd do.— Madras ; Cliatham. 

6.9id do.— Madras ; Chatham. 

64tIido. — Jamaica; Londonderry. 

65th du.^ — America ; Naas. 

66th do.— Canada; Youghal. 

67th do.— W. Indies ; Chatham. 

68th do.— Jamaica ; Waterford. 

69th da— W. Indies ; Coik. 

70lh do.— W. Indies; Guernsey 
71st do.— Canada; Cork. 

72nd do. — Cape of Good Hope i Paisley. 

73rd do.— A raerica ; Clare Castle. 

74th do.— West Indies: Aberdeen. 

73th dOii— Cape of Good Hope ; Boyle. 

76th do.— W. Indies ; Drogheda. 

77ih do.— Malta > Galway. 

78lh do.— Glasgow; 

79th do.— Dublin. 

80th da— N. S. Wales; Clmtham. 

81st do.— Gibraltar ; Carlisle. 

82nd do.— Gibraltar; Cork. 

8Jrddo.— Canada; Chester Castle. 

84 th do.— Portsmouth. 

85th do.— Canada; Plymouth. 

86lh do.— Stockport. 

87th dit— Mauaitius; Castlebar. 

88th do. — Dolfbn, 

d9th da— West Indies : Gosport. 

90th do.— Ceylon; Portsmouth. 

91stdo.— St. Helena ; Dundee. 

92ad do.— Malta ; Nenagh. 

93rddo#~Ameriea; ButtevauL 
9ith do.— Cork* ordered for Ceylon. 

95th do.— Newry. ordered for Cnvlou. 
9etlfda-Dablln. 

97thdo.-Birr. 

98th do.— Manchester. 

Nth do.— Atblono. 

Rifledbig. [Ist batt] —Tower. 

Do. [Wl batt ]— Woolwich. 

Royal Staff Corps— Hythe. • . « 

1st Vjfost India Regiment— St. Lucia, &e. 

8nd 00 ,— New Provjdence and Hoodtiras. 
‘Ceylon Rifle ReMmertt— Ceylon. 

CCape Mounted Kidemen— Cape of Good Udfulh 
*Royal African Colonial Corps— Siena LetM < 
Royal Newfoundland Veteran Compr— 

Royal Malta Feneiblea— Malta. 


Slstdo.— Van Diemen’s Land; Chatham . 

33nd do^BelfoBt.^« * 

23rd do.— America; Armagh. 

24th do/— Canada; Gosport. 

23ith da— Limerick. 

86tli do.— Bengal; Chatham. 

27»h.da»-OaDC of 0. Hope , JJover. 
sStffir-N.S. Wales; CliatW 
89th do.— ^ipiouth. s 

80|h da— Kvauda: Bnnderland. 

31|tda— Bengal; Chathicm. 

Canada ; Fertaoy. 
eSrdoo^QibraUar j Drogheda. 

SlthdOr^Oanoda; Fermoy. 

35th da— Mauritius; SUriiogt 
8dth do.— >W. Indies ; Ooik,ord.fon|LAerica. 

37th do.— Jamaioa; Cork. 

88ilk da-^Bnlilkkilleo. 

[This Doeument being prepared eielnsively fortf|eU. S. JoamaU wk requeatthati when ttiid, 
ita sodkcr may be aoknowlcdgeA] 
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^toir, 6. *wx, ▼, A.T. B. Vidal iCoftnt of Hetmet» si. v. I.isiit. W. S. Blount. WjDolwtch. 

AfirlM. * llornct.e. Lieut. H. Bnilllii, Weat Indiea. 

AfHOaiL ataur. v. Capt F. W .‘Beoehey. Coaat Howe.lSO. Viee.Adm.Sir U. Oiway . Bt. K.G. B. 

of Ireland. , Capt. C . H. Paget. Sheomeie. 

Alban, at, v. Lieut. B. B.Tinling. W. Indiei. Hyacinth, 18, Cum. W. Warren, Boat Indiee. 
Algerine, 10, Lieut, W. &Tlu>mae, Boat Indiea. I mogeue.88. Capt. H . W. Bruda, S. AiMrl^a 

AlBsator. >8, Capt Sir T, J. O. Brep^, C.B.. Incoobtaut, 36,C^t. D.Piiiig, particulftr aei 
K.C. B., Auairalia. Jtseur. 16, Com. F. M. Boultbee. M editer. 

Andrumacne, S8, Captain R. L. Baynea, C.B., Lark. 4. anr. v. Lieut. T. Sroith.W. Indiea. 

Weat Indiea. Larne, 18, Com. F. J. Blake, Boat laidica. 

Anoi^ 10, Lieut. B- T. Sulpran, FortsmontlC Leveret, 10, Lieut. C. J. Boaamiuet, Coaat 
Aaia,84, Cant. W.Fialier, Mediterranean. Africa. C . 

Aatrma, 6, Capt J. H. Plumridge, Falmouth. Lightning, at. v. Lt. 7 as. Shambler, pnrtic. se 

Barbami 50, Capt. A. L. Gorry , Mediterranean. Lily, 16, Con. J > Reeve, Coaat of Afri<A. 

llaailiak.6, ketcn, Lieut. 0.0. Macdonald, South Lynx, 3, Ueut. II. Broadliend, Goaatof AA'ie 

America. Madagaaeur, 4 Si Capt. P. P. Wallia, West I ndi 

BeaeOd, 8. aur. v. Lieut. T. Oravea. Mediter. ^ Magicienne, S4. Capt. Q. W. St. John Mildm 
Beagle, 10, aur. v. Com. J, C. Wickham, Aua- Lisbtm station. 

tralia. ^ Magniflcent, 4. Commodore P. J. Douglas, r 

Bellerophon, 80, Captain C. J. Austen, Mediter. tthip, .lamaieu. 

Blaser, at. v. Lieut. J. M. Waugh, Mediter. ' Magpie, 4. aur. v., Lieut. T. Si Brock. Medib 

Bonefta, 3, Lieut. J. L R. Stoll, Coastof Africa. Mal.ibar, 74» Cuptaiu Ed. Harvey, Went Indi 

Boxer, at. v. (Xipt F. Bullock, par. aer. Medea, bt. v. Com. J. N. Nutt. W est Indies 

Brisk, 3, Lieut A.^Cellott, Coastof Aflrica. Mega^ra, st. v. Lieut. II. C. Guldsmiili, Med 

liritanuiu, ISO. Adm. P. C. 11. Dmham. G.C.B. Melville. 74, Rear-.<;idm. IIou. G. Elliot, ( M 

Capt. 11. Dundas, Portsmouth. Capt. Hon. li. S. Duudas, Cape of G(i 

Britomart, 10, Lieut. O. Stanley, Australia. Hoiic and Coast of Africa. 

Brune, Ci^tain J. Clavell, Chatham. Meteor, st. v. Lieut. 11. D. Pi itclmrd. Falmoii 

Calliope, 88, Captain T. Herbert, S. America. Mimlen, 74, Capt. A. K. Sh.uue.C.B., .Med 

Carysfort, 86, Capt. 11. B. Martin, Mediter. Modebte. 18, Com. II. (Eyres, West Indii's. 
Castor, 36, Capt. K. Collier, Mediterranean. Nuutiliis, lO.^Lieiil. O. lleautby. Coastof Afii 
Cayton, 8, Lieut. ■ ■ ,rec. ah. Malta. Niagara, 20. Capt. W. Saudoin, Lakes 

Oliampion. 18, Com.O. St. V. King, W. Indies. Canada. 

Charyodla, 3, Lieut. Hon. R. Gore. West Indies. Nimrod.80. Com. J. Fraser, W. Indies. 

01eo^tra,86, Capt. Hon. G. Grey, S.Aiueiica. Not Ui Star, 88, Oommodoie Lord John IL 

Clio, 16. Capt. W. Richardson, Mediterrunean. C.B., particular ser. 

Cockatiice. 6, Lieut. J. Douglas, S.. America. Ocean, SO.^Capt. Sir J. Hill.Kt., giiaulsh 

Columbine, 16, Coro. O. Elliot, Chatham. Shserimss. 

Comet, st. V. Lieut. G, T. Gonion, par. ser. Partridge, 10, Lieut. W, Monis, Portsmouth 

Comus, 18, Com. Hon. F. F. Cary, Webt Indies. Pearl, 80, Com. Lord C. E. Puget, W. ] ndies 

Conllauee, st. v. Lieut. E. Stopforu, Mediter. Pelican, L6, Capt. li. Pophani , Const of Afric 

Conway, Capt. C. R. Drinkwater Bethune^ Felc'‘us, 16, Com. F Harding, East Indies. 

East Indies. Pembroke, 74, Capt. F. Moresby, C.U., Modi 

Cornwallis, 74, Vice.Adm. lion. Sir (L Paget, PhuQ*'ix!‘st. v. Com.W.H. llenderson,parti< 

O.C.H., Capt.Su 11. Grant. Kt., W. Indies. lar ser. 

Crocodile, 28, Capt. Js. Folkingliuriie, Weat Pickle, 6, Liciit.P. Hast, W.Iudies. 

I ndies. Pique, 36, Capt. . Boxer, particular serv. 

Cmixer, 16, Corn.iR. H. King, East Indies, Pluto, steam-vus., Lieut. W. V. Lee, paitie. si 

Curlew, 10, Com. E.Noreott, Coast of Africa,', Frcbident, 58, i(ear-Adm. C.’B. lloss, C.: 

Dee, st. V. Com. Jo. Sherer, K.H., West Indies. Copt. Js. Scott. South America. , , 

Dido, 18, Capt. L.,Davie8,C.B.,Mediterranc.in. I^ncess Charlotte, 104, Adml. Hou.. Sir 
Dolphin, 3, Lieut. P. Campbell, G. of A/Uca. 'Stopfor(j, G.C.B., Cant. A. Faiisliuwe, Mi 

Donego), 78, RearAdm. Sir J.\ A. Onimaney, Pylades, 18, Com. W. L. Castle,Coaht of Ati 
Capt. J. Drake, Lisbon station. Racehorse, Com. H. W. Craufiinl. Wett V'dii 

Echo, at. T. Lieut W. James, West Indies. Raleigh, 16, Capt. M. Quin. East Indioh^ 'll. 

Edinburgh. 74, Capt W. W. Henderson, K.II., Ratllesnake, 88, Capt W. Hobson. E. Ind'^ i 

Portsmouth. iluten, 4, sur. v. Lieut. Q. A. Bcdfoid", C. 

Electra, 18. Com. W. Preston, South America. Africa.c , • 

Espoir, 10, Lieut. J. T. Paulsou, Lisbon.^ Rhudamantbus, st v. Com.'A . W akefteld , Me 

Excellent, 76, Cant. T. H aitings, Portsmouth. teironcan. 

Fair Rosamond, Lieut. W. B. Oliver, Coast of Ringdove, 16, Com. H. S. Nixon, W. liidies. 

Africa. Rbduey, 93. ('apt. 11 > do Parker, Mediter. 

Fairy, 10, sur.T. Capt. W. Hewett, Woolwich. Koval Adelaide, 104. Adm. Lord A . Beauclv 
Favorite, 18, Com. W. Croker, East Indies. G.C.H., O.C.H. ; Ciipt. Sir 

Firefly, st. y. Lieut. J. Pearce, Moditeimnean. C.B.{ K.C.ilT.. Plymouth. 


Lark. 4. sur. v. Lieut. T. Sroith.W. Indies. 
Larne, 18, Com. P. J. Blake, Boat laidies. 
Leveret, 10, Lieut. C. J. Bosamiuet, Coast of 
Africa. ^ 

Lightning, st. v. Lt.^as. Shambler, pnrtic. serv, 
Lily, 16, Con. Reeve, Coast of ibfkiiA. 

Lynx, 3, Ueut. II. Broadliend, Coastof AA'ieu. 
Madagascar, 4 Si Capt. P. P. Wallis, West I ndies. 
Magicienne,S4, Capt.Q. W. St.John Mildmay, 
Lisbon station. 

Magnilicent, 4, Commodore P. J. Douglas, r >ei. 
ship, Jamaica. 

Magpie, 4, sur. v., Lieut. T. Si Brock. Mediter. 
Mal.ibar, 74, Cuptaiu Ed. Harvey, West Indies. 
Medea, bt. v. Com. J. N. Nutt. W est Indies 
Mega^ra, st.v. Lieut. II. C. Goldsmiili, Medit. 
Melville, 74, Rear-.4dm. IIou. G. Elliot, (ML. 
Capt. Hon. li. S. Duudas, Cape of Good 
Hoiic and Coast of Africa. 

Meteor, st. v. Lieut. 11. D.Pi itclmrd. Falmouth. 
Mimlen, 74, Capt. A.K. Sh.uue.C.l)., .Medi*. 
Modebte. 18, Com. II. (Eyres, West Indii's. 
Nautiliis. lO.^Lleiil. O. lleautby. Coastof A fiica. 
Niagara, 20. Capt. W. Saudoin, Lukes of 
Canada. 

Nimrod. 30. Com. J. Fraser, W. Indies. 

NoiUi Star, 38, Oommodoie Lord John Hay, 
C.B., particular ser. 

Ocean, SO.^Capt. Sir J. Hill.Kt., giiaulship, 
Shserness. 

Partridge, 10, Lieut. W. Monis, Portsmouth. 
Pearl, 80, Com. Lord C. E. Puget, W. Indies. 
Pelican, L6, Capt. li. Pophani, Const of Africa, 
Pelc'‘us,l6, Com. F Harding, East Indies. 
Pembroke, 74, Capt. F. Moresby, C.U., ModiU 
Ph(U''ix!‘st. V. Com.W.H. Henderson, particu- 
lar ser. 

Pickle, 6, Liciit.P. Hast, W.Iudies. 

Pique, 36, Capt. I^. Boxer, particular serv. 
Pluto, steam-vus., Lieut. W. V. Leu, paitie. scr, 
Frcbident, 53, i(ear-Adm. C.’B. lloss, C.B., 
Copt. Js. Scott, South America. , 

Princess Charlotte, 104, Adml. Hou..‘.Sir R. 

'Stopfor(j, G.C.B., Cant. A. Faiisliuwe. Med. 
Pylades, 18, Com. W. L. Custle,Coaht of Ali iea. 
Racehorse, Com. H. W. Craufiinl. WestV'dies. 
Raleigh, 16, Capt. M. Quin. East InJii'h* 
Ratllesnake, 38, Capl. W. Hobson, E.Ind'^ L'^ 
iluven, 4, sur. v. Lieut. Q. A. Bcdfoid", C. of 
Africa.c , • 

Rhudamantbus, st v.Com.'A . WakeOeld, Medi- 
teironcan. 


Fairy, 10, sur.y. Capt. W. Hewett, Woolwich. Koval Adelaide, 104, Adm. Lord A . Beauclvik, 

Favorite, 18, Com. W. Croker, East Indies. G.C.H., O.C.H. ; Ciipt. Sir 

Firefly, st. y. Lieut. J. Pearce, Moditeimnoan. C.B.{ K.C.ilT.. Plymouth. 

Flamer, It. y. Liout, J. 41. Potbiiry»W^fludies. » Royal George, yacht, Cap\. LGiTl A. FiU- 
Fly, 18, Capt, R^EliotttSouth America. clarence, O.C.H, Portsmouth. ^ j 

Forester, *3/ Com. C. G. £, Napier, (kiait of Royal Sovereign, yacht, Capt. Sup. S. JaaHMn, 
Aflrica. ' ‘ % C.B.jiPembroke. 

Orifro'n,3,Liottt. 7. G. D'Urban, West Indies. Royalist jlO, Lieut. Hon. E. Plunkett, parti- 

Uarlequin, 16, Capt. J. E. Erskine, Mediterran.^ ciilar ^eivioe. 

Harpy, 10, Lieut. J. S. £llmaji,West Indies. RusselL'?!, Capt. Sir W. H. Dillon, K.C.H., 
* Harrier, 18. Com. W. H. 11. Care w,S. America. Lisboit SUtion. 


Hostiiigs, 74, Captain F. E.Looh, Portsmouth. 
Hasard, 16, Com. 1. Witklinoii, Mediter. 
Herald, 18, Capt. Jas. Nlot, Portsmouth. 
Her«ules,74, Capt.J,T,NleoUi.O,B, K,H; 
Vtt.ter. t 


Royalist jlO, Lieut. Hon. E. Plunkett, parti- 
cular ^eivioe. 

RusselL'71, Capt. Sir W. H. Dillon, K.C.H., 
Lisbon Station. 

Salamander, st, y. Com. S. C. Dacrebi parti- 
cular service. 

Same' ang,88, Capt. W. Broughton, S, America. 

San Josef, ILO, Cant, J, N.Tayler, G.B.r guard- 

•hipfYiymoutn, , 
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« 

iiApi)hlra»98, Capt. R. R. Rowli*y, Mediterrau* 
SappUo, 16, T. Fiofer. West ludiaa. 
Saracan, 10, Xieul. H. W. Hill, Co. oTAlkkit.. • 
^elUto, 18, Com. I. Robb. Wyi ladies. * * 
Sasaf^, 10, Uent. II. 8. Luooilacting, par, aer. 
Scorpion, 10, Lieut. C. Gay ton, Mwlitcrranaan. 
Seoul, ISv Com. R. Craigie, Coast of Africa. 
Scylla, 16, Com. Hon. J. Denman, Lisbon ati^ 
Suadower, 4, Lieut. N. Robilliard, PortsmoutlT. 
Seri^gi^tam, 46, Cant J. Leith, West Indiea. 
SeriienC; 16, Com. tt. L. Warreu, IV. ludies. 
Skipjack, 5, Lieut. J. J. Robiusun. W, Indies 
Sii ikc,*16. Com. A. Milne, West Indies. 

' Spai row, ^0, Lieut. R.Lowcay, South America. 
Sp.irrowhawk, 16, Com. J. Shepherd, S. Ameri. 
Spidei;^, Lionl|J. 0*Roillv(a) South Amoiiea. 
Spitfire, St. V.6, Lieut. A. Kennedy, Mediier. 
Stag. tO^ommodure T. R.SuUivan'^.U., South 
Ajnerica. a 

Starling, snr.T. Lieut. II. RolletSS. America. 
Sulphur,8,aur. V. Coni. R. Belcher, S. Ameiica, 
TtilaTeia.74,Capt. W. U. Mends, par. service. 
Valliot, 28, Capt. H. J. Codriogtou, Mediter. 
Taitnrua, st. v. Lieut. G. W. Smith, W. Indies. 
Termagant, Cui% W. J, Williams. Coast of 
Afiica. 


Thunder, aur. v. Com. B.Buntott, West Indira 
Tribune. 24.Captr C. H. WUllaBis, Chatthani. 
Trittculo, iC C(&: H. Mmn, IklMiMtlKMMh 
Tweed. SO, Com. Hon.F. T. Pelham, pav. eerv. 
T>ae, 88..Capt. J. Townah^, Med* » ^ 
Vauguard.SO, Capt.SirThoa. Felloviraa«Kt«.0«B« 
Mediterranean. 

Vestal, 26, Capt T. W. Gartnr. Wett.XnRle«* 
Victor. 16. Com. B. Groaier, Indies. 
Victory, 104, Copt. T. jfearle, C.B«, guafd*al||(|k 

Viper!^6%eut. W. Winnlett, Coast of Africa. 
Vulage, 28, Capt. H. Smith, East Indies. 
Volcano, st. v. Lieut Jos. West* Mediterranean. 
Wanderer, 16. Com ^T.Diishby, West Indtos. 
Wnsp, 18, Com. Hotf. 1). W. A. Pelliam, Medtt. 
Water Witch, ID. Lieut. — »•, l^rtsmouth. 
Weazle. 10, Lieut. J. Simpsou fs), Medlterranjr 
Wellesley, 74, Rear-Admiral Vir F. L. Mait- 
land, K C. B. : Capt. T. Maitland. R, Indies. 
William and Mary, yacht, Capt. P. HotJlby# 
Woulwlclt. 


Wizaid. 10. Lieut. T. F Biroh, S. America* 
Wolf, 18, Cant. E. Stanley. East Indies. 
AVolveriup.16, Com. IIon.E. Howard. Mediter* 
Zebra, 16,Cupt. 11 .C. M'Crea, East Indlea, 


SLOOPS or WAB 


Alurt.Lieiit C. H. Nmriugton. 
Briseis. Lieut John Uowney. 
Delight, Lieut. J. Moore (6). 
Eznn'hs, Lieut. W. G.Croke. 
Uoidllnch, Lieut. Edw. Collier, 
Hope, Licut. W. L. Qiees. 

Lapn ing. Lieut. F. R. Coglilau. 
Linnet, Lieut W . Downey. 

1a ra, Lieut. W. Fonoster. 
Magnet, Lieut. S. Giifiilh. 
Mtilme, Lieut Richard Pawle. 
NMghtingale, Lieut.—— 


COMUISSIONICD AS PACKXTS. ” 

Oposaum, Lieut. Robt. Fcter. 

4*dnd«8a, Lieut It. W. Innes. 

Pigeon. Lieut. W. Luce. 

Ranger, Lieut. J. II. Turner, 
lleiudeer. Licut. H.P. Dickeo, 
Seagull, Lieut J. Parsons. 

Sheldrake, Ueut.A. 11. L. Passingham. 
Sk>laik. Lieut C. P.Lttdd. 

Spey, Lieut. Hob. B . James, 

Star, Lieut. C. Smith. 

Swift, Lieut. I). Watch. 

T>iiau, Licut Ed. Jennings. 


1>R0410T10NS.AND AFFOINTMKNTS. 


* *’NAVy. 


rROMOTIO|tS. 


ADMIRALTY, JunegS. 

Tins d.iiy, ill pursuance of Her Ma{est\*a 
pleasure, the fbllowlng Flag OOlcers of Her 
Majesty's Fleet were promoted, vl/a:— 


fa-0 JIZ ADMTBALS OF THE BLUE I— 

nco- Admirals of the Red— 
iHn\Ersiuno Douglas Esq. 

Sir ini*B Donnelly, K.C.15. 

Sir John P. Beresl^id, Bart K.C.^, O.C.II. 

TO UK -VICE-ADMIRALS OP THE BE»l— 

• Vicc'Admiiuls of the While-—, 

John West, Esq, 

Stephen Poytitz, Esq. 

Riemtjlpn. John Lord Cohille 
JoawBclfet.Hsq. • 

TO BE J^-ADMIRALS OT iHr WBITI I— 

I Vice- ARlmirals of the Blue— 

SnkHenry Hcatlioote, Kift. 


l^r^W.C. R. Owen. K.C.B.. G.C.fir. 
Sir George Scott, K.C.B. 

Sir Tliomas Dundns, K.C.B. 

Sir John Trema>ne Rodd, K.C.D. 

TO pE VICE-ADMIRALS OF tUB^L? S 

R4tar- Admirals of the Red- 
Sir Thomas Livingstone. Bart. 

Sir Edward Brace, K.C.B. 

Siff Fiamls WiUiatn Austen, K.C.B. 

Sir PatrigJ^ Campbell, K.CA 


e 

TO RE RSAB-ADUIRALS OF THE BEV:— 

Rear Admirals of the White- 
Sir Thomas Briggs, G.C. StrM. and O. . 

Right Hon. Thomas Earl of Dundonhld 
Sir William Parker, K.C.B. 

Sir Robert Tiistram Ricketts, Bart. 
GeoAWM'Kinley, Esq. 

Sir Cliailcs Duehwooa, Knt 

TO BE RSAR-ADMIBALS OF THE WHlTB 

Rear-AdmlraU of the Blue— 

Samuel Campbell Rowley, Esq. 
ThomdlwBrowne, Esu. 

Samuel Pym, Esa C.B. 

Robert Iackson,EBq. 

^ir Robert Barrie, Kift. C.B., K.C.H. 

Charles Bayne Hodgson Ross, Esq. C.D. 

Sir Charles Malcolm, Knt. 

Fiaiicls William Fane, Esq. 
lloMeorge Elliot, &»• 

James niR>ar, Esq, C|B •K.C.H, 

The under-mentioned CapMinfwero Also ap- 
pointed Fhig-OflScev of Her Majesty's Fleet c— 

TO BE RKAB-AfilUBAAe OF THE ELVEt— 

J ames Richard Daoms, Esq, ' 

John Sykes, Esq, 

John liaucook. JCsq. C.B, 

Hcin. Donold Hm|h Maehay 
Franris Mason, Esq- C.B, 

^Thomas Brown* Esq. 

Alexander fhippaid, Esq, 
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IMiMt HMdenoa, X14 
Sir Ltteiur Cariiii Dart. C B 
Sir Jo}|Dl«oBit, Bari 
Briau Uodgton. blq 
Huod Hannray Cbrutian, Biq 


The under mentioned Captnine were alio ap 
pointed Rear Admirals on the retired Liit — 
John Surman Carden, Esq 
JcdiQ Wentworth Hollau^^ Esq 
John Impey, Erq 
Henry Manafoii Ommanney, Esq 
AreUibald Duff, Esq 
JSon. Mq|Or Jabol llonniker Esq 

OOMMAMDI.II8 10 Bl^ CAFTAIMS — 

W U HeitdersoU 
G A EUott ' 

Richard Dveonshirt 

Richard Copeland 

Cliaclea Rich 

John Robeitaon 

Robert Deans 

William Richaidson 

George Charles Jlloke 

Mark Halpen biveny 

William Pearce Stanley 

William Holt 

William Henry Pierson 

John Jervis 1 uckci 

John Kingcomo 

Brunswick Popham 

Willum Oldrey 

Thomas Ogle 

George Evans 

William lohn Cole, K H 

Richaid Keane 

John Hackett 

William Picking 

Jnlius James Farmer Newell 

John torster 

Jidin Parker 

George Daniel 1 

Frederick Bullock 

Russell Lliott 

Alftnd Luikraft 

John Elphinstune Erskinc 

James Hope 

George Augustas Saintliill 
Francis Price Blai^wood 
Horatio Thomas Austin 
WUUaro Ramsaij 
Edward Stanley 


LirUTIWAITTa TO Bir COMMAKOgaS — 
A S Ilamond 
Frederick Waidcn 
lion J R Drummond 
Jusuh Ihompsoti 
George Qover Miall 
Joseph Roche 
Edmund Norcotl 
Henry Chuich 
William Hn,bbard (a) 

Henry Stroud 
Henry Duncan TwysiU n 
Henry Vere IliinlUv ^ 

Henry Frederick Pe ike 
ClijyrfeB James FrinkhnNewh n 
F^erickWood 
Francis Crovo • 

Tames Hamiltim Wiin^ 

Lewis Tabiu Jones 
Edward St liegerroiinon^ 
jAn M'Donelf < 

Ctwrlea Wilson Riley 
Francb Llardet 
John Hatliorn 
William Mllname 
Balph Barton 
Rlward Burrldge 
WilUam Griffin 
Fiedertek Butloo 


Bird Allen , 

Predenik He'nry Hostings QtasM 
I Edward Barnett 

ohn Bolton R^thorpe 
(. harles Gepp Uobmson 
William Chailti Phillott 
Sarkett Hope 
Richaid Robinson 
^JohnVenoui Fletcher 
James Anlaby Legard 
1 homas Leekc Massie 
Woodiurd John Williams 
Mubcit Kerr 

Alexander Leslie Mo tgomery 

Samuel Mercer 

Willi im Louis 

Ruhaid Inmau 

Hubei t SnencLi Ramson 

li istingenegiuild Henry 

Robert riiiului*<* Stopfoid 

Hon Hcmy Anthony Murray 

JuUn Henry Windhim 

Hemv Bagot 

lion Sw\ nfen 1 horias C iruegto 
L harles George Llers Napier 
Hon Geoigo howler Hastings 
1 il ivcra Vernon Ausuu 


TO Ufa lIEUTFMiNTh — 

fumes Alexander fjordoD (ft) 
Geoigc G Hindolph 
Su William Hofate, Bail. 

Geoige H **f>moui 
Edward N Tioubiidgo 
II 11 t 0 J B Llkot 
1 homas S Coppingci 
James I? I Woiod 
T C Kobiiisun 
1 h 1 Starke 
I h lilts G Phillips 
llobeit 0 Biien 
N S Enptt 
Wiili sTi coles 
James h A Dennis 
JohnF Guyon 
N IsorMiy 
bamiiel lowell ^ 

R W Suckliug 
J ^ lEussie 
Willi im Morrw (ft) 

Itcoige W Wmlo 
Heniy G bhutq 
folin Compton 
Augustus V Bay 
Michael De Coiiicy 
AithurM Noal 
Wilham hibderick 1 eod 
Richirdm Robertson 
John Alfred Paul 
Edward Jimos Bedroid 
Cffibar Lottie U PoUtll 
Charles h Wade 
Matthew ;>(olloth 
Waller Need 
John Cla^ell 
Benjamin H. Hunee 
iRulmrdA Dill el 

I C Lnffln 
Giiffith G Philipps 

f Osmond Pipelund 
Roger Curtis* 

Char Its Gr^ Rifie^e 
( harles G Crawley 
Wilhann^'otterell Wof> I 

II L BfBennett 
I tmes l^owes 
Willmm^horp 
/aecheu^odrow 
Tames Henry Bridges 

lohn Robert Crichton Hcipman 
George Blane 
E PB VonDonop 
Williaiib Clayton 
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Charlef F, SohomBerg 
Henry A Story 
Peter Fieher 
Charles darker 
Williams Wuemao 
Williain H Chaieh 
CharleeF.A Hhadaell 
Charles Tames Balfour 

Frank Denison^ 

’VHlpam F. Dumett 
Frederick E Johnston 
William Henry Ainslio 
Auaastus Algernon Vilbars 

Aem»T SuROioire to bs hv&oioirs 
Tohu Rodgem 
JoliffPark 0 
Williem Roy 
John Madmichy 
John hhven 
^cnander Lyon 
KDbert Fairservia 
John Naulty 
John Main Blown • 

Altfxondcr Muiihead, M D 
Alexander CriArford Macleroy 
Abraham Rose Bradfoid 
J Arnold Mould 
John Griffith Williama- . 

Thomas William JeneL^ 

Thomas hrazet jT 

Thomas Kidd (A) 

George Alexander Munro 
William Kent 
Tliomas Bionan 
Tohn Sloan 
Tames Stiell 
Harvev Moms 
John Moody 

APPOlNrMKNrS 

CAPTAIir * 

J. Needham Tayler.G B • San Josef 


CoilMAVpglU 

Ora n\ ills Gower liWdi ..Fly 
B W IBkington.... Const Ongtd 

J Do 

C C Dent . 1^ 

G Bissott Do 

1 Ross.. - Do 

J Hudson Ih) Do 

r Patten Do 

0 Dobson Do 

TJ^e Hardy. ^ ... Do 

w Diibkiatt Bellerojilton 

LlAUTrNAMTS 

Hon L riunketi tocom i^uage 
hT R Ingleducj... , .Cginwallis 
T SKiightei t.r .tocom Lion, R V 
M B Jones . . lo coin Vicknia, R V, 

1 Simpson . tocom Weasle 

L Bttxn Piutaluon 

R A Bradshm . . Asia 

\V G D Estcomt . . Lxeellcnt 
J H Bridges . ... Do 

( r Sthomberg . Hastings 

N HobiUiarl . to com. St afluwor 
W S Wiseman , Wtllesley 

P FisliLi Coinw lilts 

M I I iddon . .. . .Cyut Guard 

h Hill Do 

Ju Dilyell Do 

Mefket Do 

Assistani Svbofovs 

W Crofton lermagant 

L lohnson.MD Bntanma 

J Read *«ea Flower 

R. W Dalton . Roval AdelaMe 

H Anderson . Do 

— Johnstone HislaiHosp 

1 6 Martin Hastings 

PURaXR 

W B Basden ...Ocean 

l*R4.pi;.Aiiir. 

Rex J N Campbell, ..Hastings. 


ARMY 


WAR OFFICB. June 19. 

rommisaarmtr-To be D^uty Commissary’ 
leneral— AssiRant ( om Gcneial T B Price 
be ^ssistmit Commissaiies General— As 
latCiim Generil Thos Scoboll. Deputy Assist 
lorn -Gem rulThos Rae, Deputy Assist Com 
ienwal John Lems, Deputy Assist Com Oe- 
lers^GiorgeO Sandfoid, Deputy Assist Com 
Sr^i^fal J^os Stickuey 

V* war OFrii’I , June 22 ^ 



to be Lie ut 1)} pnich vice 0 Connell prom in 
28tIiFoot, W liter Kiibv, Gent lobi, Lqsign 
by pinch vice Kei * 

6dth— Gent Cadit lifted Tipplng.fiom Royal 
Mil Col , tube Ensign by pnich. xice Madocks. 
who ritiies 

79tL — Johii|Annah Ambiose, Gent to bo En- 
sign by pureisMWici Ibuilow, piom in 7th Foot 
80th— lo be Captaius by piirch , Lient Cha^ 
Robeit Rutt \ice Wist, who rx tiros, T leiit 
IIoi itio Robert Mavdwi 11 Oulston \lco Plun 
Lett, wlio retires To be 1 icutcii ints by pnreh . 
Ensign Hon W Anthony ^kefflngtouTostti 
xice ilkitt. Ensign W Houghton Tyssen vice 
Golston To bo l.nsigns b\ purcli , J ambert 
I yioiis Montgomir) Gmt \ice Foste^Wilhaiu 
'Cooksuu, (iciil vice j x sscu 

8Ut— Ed xaid William Giay Gent to be As 
sibt Surg VICO Dyee, app on the Staff 
d^^Captam Charles J imes, from 89th Foot, 
to b^lar^in sice Gihy who exchanges 
89th— Captain Jutu Grijsftom Foot, to 

beCaptiiD VICO James, whoexcR * 

9ulh— fieut Wm Henry Rogers tolmCapt 
bypurch vieeJam%s xnlioxeiiri a, Ensign Lord 
Stephen Algol non Chichester to be TUut by 
purch vice Kogeis , Hetary Ashmore L'' att, Gt 
to bo Ensign by puich vice Loid S A ( tiicnes 
teii 'xtttft Assist Surg John Kmnis, MD to 
be Siiigeou vice Robertson, app on the St 
98tb— Lnsign John Morton Jeffery to IttlAfUt 
by pnreh xwe Savage, who retires, m emvaxd 
Colby, Gefn. to be Ensign by pot. ^fnbJellerv. 
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Tavom 


Brevcf— Major Sir Edw. Brackonliury. 33d 
Foot, lobe Ideat.’Col. iu the Aiij^y; Captain 
Balph (7orr Aldersou. IloyaL Eng. to have the 
]or.il tank of Meut.*Colonel while employecliun 
a special service with Colonel Lacy in Spain. 

Iluspital Staff— 'Snrg. nohortson. M.D. from 
90th Foot, to be Surseou to the'Forces vice Ni- 
cholson, prom. ; Assist. Snrft. David Dyce, ftom 
Slat Foot, to be Asnst. Surgeon to the Forces 
viceTophani, whose ap]|t has been cancelled; 
Assist, Surg. Peter Robertson. fiuiit4Mi,.Foot, 
to be Assist Surgeon to the Foiccs ^e Kinuis, 
prom, in 90th Foot. 

f 

mVR OFFICE; June S5. 

find Foot— Ensign William Hubert Lewis, 
fh>m 45th FtKii, to be Lieut, without purch. vice 
Cnyhsr, cash, by the sentence of a General Court* 
Martial. « 

Ctli— Lieut. George Hughes Messilor. fiom 
89lh Foot, to be Lieut, vice Maedonald, who cm 

12th— Enoigu Hubert George Duff to be Lietif. 
by purch. vice Hutohiusan. prom.; Augiistitd 
Frederick Uiuhum, Gent to be Ensign b> pmeb. 
vice Duff. e 

13l1i— Ensign Hbn. Emilius J. W. Forester to 
be Lieut, without parch, vice Wade , app. Adpu 
tant; Ensign James Colbomo, fionr.^4ih^root, 
to lie Lieut without purch. vice Keating, dis- 
missed bv tile seutcuci* of a Gen. Court-Maitial ; 
John William Cux. Gent, to be Ensign vice Fo- 
rester ; Lieut. Hamlet Wade to be Adjutant 
vice Havelock* prom. 

Slst— Captain JohnPictonRcete to be Major 
by puich. vice Fairweather* who retires; Lieut. 
Oeorgo Fredctick Ainslie to be Captain by pur. 
vieeReete} Second Lieut. William Macknfglit 
to be KirsI Lieut, by purch. vice Ainslie ; Fied. 
Hulland, Uent. to bo Second Lieut, by purch. 
vice Mackiiight. 

S4th— Louis llHzalgette, Gent, to be Ensign 
without purcli. vice Colborne. prom, in 13th Ft. 

26th— Ensign George Sweeney to bo Lieut, 
bv purch. viceMaule, who retires ; Alfred Hob. 
Margary, Gent, to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Sweeny. 

44th— Livingston Mitchell, Gent, to be En- 
sign without purch. vfou Kipling, app. Aiijutant; 
Ensign Robert Kipling to be Aujutaut vice 
Codd, app. to 3<1 I^glit Dragoons. 

43tk— serg. Major William Smith to be Ensign 
without pinch, vice Lewis, prom, in I’nd Foot. 

dlst— Cvdonel Henry Frekc from h p. Un.att. 
to be Lieut. Colonel vice James CampbelL who 
Gxcli.; Major William Henry IvU^ttobe Lieut. 
Colonel by purch. vice Freke,w*noretires; Cu|it. 
Frederick Maiiiwariiig to bo Major by purch. 
vice Elliott ; Lieut. W illiam llottry Haro to be 
Capt. by purch. vice Mainvvaringj Ensign Hon. 
David Erskiuc to be Lieut, by pnreh.^ vice Hare; 
Wm. Douglas Scott, Gent, to be Knsigi^rby par. 
vice Erskiiie. 

63rd— (7aphiin Alexander Edgar, fVom J?nd 
West India Regt. to be Captain vice William^ 
sun, app. to 93rd Foot. 

SOtlj,— Lieut. George Brunswick Smvth to be 
Captain by purcli. vice Scully, who r^'cs; 
Ensign Henry TlieodoreJ'orkingtou tobeCicut. 
W purch. vice Smith; Alexander Vm. Riley* 
Ucut. to by pnreh. vice Turkington. 

S9lh— Lieut. John Duntze' Macdonald, s'rom , 
6th Foot, to lie Lieut, vice ^essiter, who cxch. ^ 

93rd— Cnpt. Thomas Paul Williamson, ft-om « 
63rd Foot, to be Captain vice George Balck, who j 
cetircs tiMO h.p. Unatt. 

1st West India Kegt.— Ensign Adam Camp, 
bell to he Lieut, without tmreh. vice Winn, dec. ; 
Ensign William Charlt*B Read to lie Lieut, vi ith* 
out purch. vice Carew, dec. ; — Moffatt, Gent.* 
to be Eniiga vice Campbell j Serj. ^i^or UfiJ^ry 


$ 

Williams Wilvv tVom 96th Footi to be Ensign 
vice Rend. 

* '^nd West Iijdia Regt —Captain Jos. M'Leud 
Tew, from h p. Unatt. to be Captain vli^e Edgar, 
app. to 63rd FooR < 

Ceylon Rifle Regt— Theodore Mylius to be 
Captain witlioul purch. vice Bagenall, dee.; Se- 
cond Lieut. William Price tube First Lieut, vice 
hrylius: John Stuart Flack, Gent# to bo Second 
Lieut, vice Price. I ^ 

Unattached— Lieut. John Spalding.fiom 25th 
Plot to be Captain witliuut purch. * 
Memorandum— Captain Ambrose Cotigreve, ^ 
who w as restored to f.p. iu the 7th Wejgt. on 8lh * 
June, IS31, has repaid the difiorence w hich ho 
received on exch. to h.p. in Dec^ober, 1^13. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE* iTuiid'25. 

Royal Efigin^rs— Second Capt. George Tait 
to Le ('apt. vice^Vilson, dec.; First Lieut. ChR«. 
Oldcrshuw to be Second Capt. vice 1'ait*, Se- 
cond LieuL ChiiB. Acton Broke to be First Liout^ 
vice Oldorshaw. 

DOWNING STREEV, June 29. .. 

Tbo Queen has been pleased to appoint Colo- 
nel the Hon. John Msiitlund, and Lieat.-(/'o1om‘l 
(icorge Augustus Wmboroll. to he Companions 
of the Most llonourUile Military Order of the 
Bath. b 

WAR OFFICE, July 3. 

Hor Majesty has bd^n pleased to appoiut the 
following bniccrs to t.ike rank, by Brevet, as 
under-nientiiiiied. Thu cummisbions to be dated 
28th June, 1838:— 

TO DK OKNERALS IS THE aBMV:— 

Lieutenant Genoials— 

Sir T. Snutnarez 

(Campbell Cl' Hander 

J. S. Safi'nduni 

Sir W. M. Peaoocke, K.C.II. 

John Pare 

•Sir C. W ale, K.C.B. 

SirJ'.O.Vr.ndeieii^G.C.U. 

Cluirles P. Douglas 
RobffCt B. Clayton 
A. J. Goldie 

Sir R. H Sheaffe, Bart. 

Hon.Sii A. l)nir,i’.(Ml. 

Sir n. S. Donkin/K.C.B., G.C.IL 
W. Eden ^ 

Sir G. T. Walker, Bart. (LC.B. 

Sir J. IT. Uulrymplv* Bart. 

S. Hawker, 4LC.U. 

TO »X X,IKI7TXHANT-QEKBRALB IN THE AB^Y ' 
.Major-GeUeiuls— 

S. Brown 
D. Herbert 
J. Ross. C.B. 

lion. Sir H. King. K.C.B. 

Sir W. Thornton, K.C.B. 

.Sir J. Macdonald, K.C.B. 

Si»C. Pratt, K C.». 
lion. J. B. O'Neill 
A. Sulvin o 

A. Walslv 

Sir W. Johnstoifl;, K.C.B. 

' F. Jiewbury 
D. F. Blommart 
iSir J. StraUou* K.C.H. * 
lii^ UA. Sir Edwaed *Blakcney, K.C.B.. 

Sir James Vharles Dalbiae, K.G.H. 

Sir J. K.C.B. 

Sir R. D. Jackson. K.C.B. 

Sir T. Hawker, K.C.H, 

Sir O. A. Quentin, K.C.H. 

Sir C. Campbell. K.C.B. 

SirJ.W4iMi,K.C,B. 
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Sir 8. P. miUlnidiKm, K.C.B„K.CJH;. 
Sir J. Colbornc, G.C.W., O.C.H. 

Sir A. Camiibell. B«rt G.C.I}.| 

Sir T. M'Maboo.Uut. K.OUJ 
SirA.'yVoodford.K.C.B. • 

SirT. ArbuUinut, K.C.B. 

Sir H. P. Bouverle, K.C.B. 

John Lord Biirghersh, K.C.B., O.G.H. 
Lortl FitzrAY J. II. Someraet) K.C.B. 

S. Manuen, K.C.B. 


YO BK MA7^0B<}EKEBALS IK TUB ABMT i-i 

JJoldbels — 

11. I>’C)vlcy, Gronadier Foot Guards 
Sir F. jy».*l3oyle. Btirt. h.p. 54th Foot 
W.Gr^.h.p.lst Foot 

E. l>aTfey. oBt Foot m 

W. V^llunapesch, h.p. UOattaohed 

C. IlSmiliftn. 97t1i Foot • 

Sir<r. Teosdule. h.p. Unatt^ied.* 

Georjfo J« Keoves, h.p. 37th 

Ubii. H. Murray, h.p. 18th Light Dragoons 
Huq. L Stanhope, h.p. Unattached 
John Grey, h i>. olh FW 

A. Cameron, h p. Greek Light Infantry 
Sir J. Wilsou. n.C.B.. hj). 48lh Foot 

Sir Henry Watson, li.p. rortugucse service 
K. Walker, h.p. €Uth Foot 
Thomas Evans, 70ili Fo(^ 

TO na coi.oNXLsm tub AaMTt— 
Lieutenant-Colon^— 

J. A. Meii],74thFoot| 

Alexander Wcddcrbii^t, Coldstream Guarda 

F. Dumas, h p. 4th Woi^ India Regiment 

John Martin, h.p. Unattached , ' 

G H. Hewett, h.p. UnaltochtMl 

(h Wyndliam, h.p. Unattached 

Henry Earl of U.xbridge, h.p. TTnnltached 

lion. H, II. Hutchtnbou, h.p. Unattached 

Sir J. M. Wallace, 5lh Dragoon Guarda 

Hon. J. F'iuchji.p. Unattached 

James Ltndsav, h.p. Unattached 

W.G. Moore, h.p. Unattached 

.Sir A. P. DySsle,K.(:;.H..h.p. Unattached. 

James Campbell, 95th Foot 

W. Cochnuuji.p. Uiiattni^ed 

II. Somcro^h.p. Capo Corps 

N. Wodchouse, doth Foot 

II. M'Laine, h.p. Unattached 

Henry Earl of/iarlington, h.p: Unattached 

G. A. WethMl.lstFuot * 

J. M'Caskm.Oth Foot 

J. Carter, l$t foot 
J. Sipipson, 39%Foot 

J. Fa Lov^, 73nrlk>ot 

Ilun. G. Aii.son, h.p. Unattached 

D. McGregor, 93rd Foot 

K. \V\iruer, h.p. 26lh Foot 

N. ilamiUou, /nspccUiig Field OfTicer 

J. S^nnis^8d Foot • * 

M. UBlllake, Inpr Cape Corps 

C. ATf. Hontinc]^ Coldstream Foot Guards 

E. H. Sale,l3ih F^t 
Ilunrv Lane, h.p. Unattaohod 
.7. Q. ilaumgardt, 2ud Foot 

B. Nickle, on n patticnlur service 

D. Falla, h.jk Unattached 

Sir lIjJiyiRcleod. h.p. Un#tlaehed 
S?Stawe^P2lh Light Dragoons 
Charles Arbuthnot, 79n<nPoot 
TVlomas pi^nt, 49(11 Foot 
(A G. Falconnr. 22nd FoOt 

K. England, 41 it FooL 
Mmleton, h p./TImttached 

B, Lord Hothihn, h p. Unattached^ 

Joseph Patersoft ou a particular s^ 

TO BE rilCUYSNABY'COLOirSIiS IK TBo, i- 

Mt^rs— 

D. Graham, h.p. 56th Foot 
Johii Algeo, 6lli Foot 


Peter Edvards, Kp. UnalUehi^d 
William ireke wmiami, do aparUddUt ^iea 
William CarUtight, h.p. UnattAcM 
John Garland, h.p. Unattached 
Hol)ert Frasei;, h.p. 93rd Foot . . 
Richard W. Hortstouge, h.p. Unaf tachod " . 
Ilarrlross Ro^. Sauncurson. h.p. Umi^acIlAtl < 
William Parry Yde, h.p. UnatWhed 
Dnauld Urquhart, 39tli Foot 
t di aries Hervey SnAb, h.p. 40th Foot 
WliiRMtlcnry Newton, h.p. Unattached 
N icholaa Lawson Darrah, 97th Foot . . 

Melville Glenie, 60th Foot 
Arthur Gore, h.p. Unaltuelied 
tlKlll.im Wtlkinsoj,49th Foot* 

George Marshall, e3nd Fqot ' « 

D.avid GoodsmaUth.pJiAialtilhhed 
l.oftus Owen,h.p. UiiAtachcd 
Pringle Taylor, h.p. Unattached 
James Alfred Schreiber, h.p.UnattacliOd 
Charlies Levingc, 7 Lst Foot 
Robert Winchester, 9‘ind Foot 
I Henry D. Campbell, h.p. Unnttached 
James Wood, h.p. ITnattoehed • 

Wm. Frederick Tinling, h.p. Unattached 
Andrew Clarke, 4Gth Foot 
Stephen Holmes, h.p. Unat^lled 
Henry Herbert Manners, S^ih Foot 

BE MAJORS IN THB AlMYt-- 

Captains— 

John Uuuamy,6th Foot 

Thomas James Adair, 67lh Foot 

Samuel 11. Warren. 63th Foot 

Richard Manners, 59th Foot 

James Tomlinson, lUh Light Dragoons 

Jeremiah Cowper, IBlh Foot 

Henry K. UloomAehl, lllh Foot 

Barton Parker Browne, 11th Light Dragoons 

Henry Bond, did Light Dragoons 

John Jiirtabistle. 33ud Foot 

Arthur Myers, S2nd Foot 

James T. Moore, 87th Foot 

James H. Scijeantson. 50tli Foot 

7Valter Hants, 5th Foot 

Horace Suckling, 90th Foot 

Ambrose Spung, 60th Foot 

William Fraser. 43rd Foot 

John Clurko, 66th Foot 

John Stoyle, 34th Foot • 

James Spence. 31st Foot 
James Algeo» 77tl^ • 

Andrew Snape Hamond Alpin, 89tU Foot 

James Hutofiinaon,SiBt Foot 

Francis William Dillon, 18th Foot 

Isiiac Richardson, llth Fool 

lloU^at Browne, 16th Foot 

William CafRMI,OTlh Foot 

Richard Tattou, Tvtli Foot 

James Jackson, 57th Foot 

G. F. p. O’ Connor, 85tli Foot 

James Creagh, 86th Foot 

Edward Jhhnstonc.SOth Foot 

Williarfl A. Riach, 79tU Foot 

1'homas Nickoli, lst Foot 

WniUm Henry Artlqire, 56th Foot 

^rhomas L’ Estrange, 36th Foot 

William Binilon, Newfouiidiaud Veteran Comf . 

Frederick C. Montgomery. 50tli Foot 

WnW Thomas Hunt, 85th Foot 

NicumM Falmer, 66tll Foot 

*Thomas James Gallolray, 33rd ]^o|| , 

Joseph Robert Biiiaes,9oth Foot 
Charles B. Brisbane^ 84th Foot 
J(d)u it. Black, 58ra Foot 
Charles Doughm,9th Foot 
Charles H. Doyle. S4th Foot 
W. White* Town Mn,ipr of Dnblin 
Richanl Westmore, 33id Foot 
Tliomas Wood, Grenadier Foot Ouantf 
Manley Power, 85th Foot 


* The date of this O0cec*s Company,' according to the aundhl and monthly Army Litfte,-tf the 
S7th Dec Atberi 183/, not 1835| the yhar to which the Brevet extends, . 
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^VilliamH Law, d3rd Foot 

Jiimes M'Quatu, 15th Light Pragoona 

Chailoa HaTli lat Life duards 

llHrraon Jcffarest NewfouodlandVeteian Gunau. 

I iward Thoip, S^tli Foot 

‘WiiLiani badleiL, 69 h Fu( t 

Jolm Lawienbon, 17tli la^iht Dinwoons 

Kithard Hort, Slat Foot 

lohu Dalzell, 16th foot 

Hunter Waid, 4Sth Fujt f 

A B Arrosiiong.Cnie Mounted Binttroar^ 

Ilaroourt Maatci 4 li Light Priigouna 

lleniy W HditleyjSth Foot 

Toseph bwuibuine,9hd F(N>t 

J imes M'DoualL Snd Lifts Gb.inU 

Edward Twopuiv, '*Hih Fenit 

George CarpeiTitv dra.. Voot ■ 

^ George Wlidunell. 3 hd U lot 
Paniel Fra/er, 4ind I'uot 
Alexander Buchan, 7/*h loot 
George Hogarth, Sotli loot 
^Vllllam rhaiD, Md I oot 
Dugald M'Nicol. lat Fut t 
fohn Crofton Peddie 31st Fool 
Kii hard W illingtou, 8 1th Foot 
Peter Gheape, dStli Foot 
John A. Foibeat 9.^U(t 1 oot 
Alexander M'Leod/^lat Fool 
Charlea Smith, 30th Foot 
C heulea Highmore Potta lOtli Foot ^ 

Francta Weateni 6th Ui igooii Giiaida 


WAR OFFICE, July 3 

llei Majesty has been pleased to appoint the 
following Otneom of the Roval ArtilUry and 
Ro^al Liigineeri to take rank, by Brevet, ns 
under-mentioned. Gommiasions to beai dito 
88th June, 1938 

TO Jit OBirrsATa ik rux abny — 

Lieutf nint Generals— 

John Mackcluin 
George Vt ilsou 

rO BX LIEUTEKANT^ENXBALS IV IHY ARMY.— 
Mmol Generals— 

Sir Joseph Made in, K G,ll 
Rich lid Dickinson 
Alexander Armstion^ 

Henry Evatt 

Su F. William Mufjastci,K C.II 

TO BE MAJOR OEMERALB IN JUl ABMV — 

Colonels— 

Foster Coulson.lute Royal Irish Artillery 
Richard Uniacke, lite Royol Iiihji AitilWy 
Gcurgj Ii\ing,Ute Eo>al Irish(iik4 dleiy 
Su John May, K G B Royal Artillery 
John Fox Bui,;u}ue. Kojal Engineers 

ro BE coioniTs in rnx ahmy.— 
Lieutenant Colonels— 

Griflilh George Lewis. Royal Engineeif j 
Sir Geoige Chailes llostc. Royal Engioeiis 
Gcoige liidd Ifaiding, Royal Engineers ^ 
John Ross Wiight, RoyaFLngineeis ^ 

ro BE LtEOTEMANr COLONXC IN XUY ARMY.— 
W »jor— 

Rilhxm Millar, Royal Artilleiy 

TO BE MVORB IN iBA ARmI 

Capldlub— 

Richard Umne Rawnslov, B^al Artillery 
Wilhatn Augustus Raynes/.Royal Artilleij^ 
Huhaid Hardinge. Uoyil Artilhry 
.Toseph II inwell. Royal Artillery 
'Robeit Andiews, Royal Arlillciy 
'Ihomas Howard Fenwick, Roval FiRgmeers 
Lewis Alexander Hall, Royal Englneeis 
Vatrick Yule, Royal EngiMirs 
Gemrgo FhiUi>uUs, BoyarKinginccra 
Gharles Jaswr Selwyn, Royal EntwicaTs 
Edmund Simppaid, Royal Aililleiy 


William Mathawr Ckisset, Bdyal Engineers 
Daniel Bolton. R%iyal Engineers 
Lawns S. B. Robrntson, Royal Artilleiy 
Walter Elphim^ne^Liick, Royal Ariulory 
Philip SandilanRSi^oyal Aitulciy 
Brow ne W illis, Royal At tillery * 

Ben] miln Hutcheson Vanghau Royal Artillery 
Thomas Gordon Higgiqi,, Royal Artilleiy 
Frddeiick William l^inyotes, Royal Engineers 
Alexander W itt Robe Royal Eu^fteeis 
Ralph Pair Alderson, Royal Rngiuoeis 
C u'trlca Wright, Royal bugiueers 
Chailes Rivers, Royal CngiAi era 
Fiancia R. Thomaun, Royal Engineers 
Amherst Wright, Royal Artillery * 

Hale Young Wortham, Royal Enj^ineers 

\yAn OFFICE. July a 

Her Majestyfidh been pleased to appoint the 
following Oflicersot the Royil Maiiuexto t, he 
rank, by Bievet, as nuclei nientionod. Commis 
sious to beai date 28 th Juno. 1888 : — 

TO DP 0PKEBA18 IN IHE ARMY 

Lietilcnml Ctcnerals— 

T imes Meiedith 
Robert Hill Faimai 

TO BP MAJORmJN the ARMY 
CoptaiDB— 

William Mouldin BnrtOr 
Abraham II Goidon 


WAR OFFICE. July 3. 

1st or Gienadier Guilds— Col Samuel Lam* 
bert to be Lieul*C ol without purch , Col Alex 
ander Ihgginson to bo M ijor mcc Lambert* 
6Ibt Foot— Major ( his Forbes to be Lieut. 
Colonol lyiinout purch , Breiet Maioi Hemy 
Buinside to ho Ma]or vice Forbes, Lieut Fi in 
CIS John Swaine lUpburuo to be Captain tire 
Burnside , Ensign Jolm Uciiney Gib, Gent id 
be Liput Mce Hepborne, FnsigU/ 11. Howell, 
from Snd West Jpena Rejt to b Ensign vice 
Gib „ r / 

70tlv— Major Joseph Kelsall u/hc Lieut Col 
without purch-, Breset Major TiHos Reed to be 
Major vice Eelsall. Lieut Job. veowu Jame- 
son to be CiptTUrtice Reed; Lnsign James 
PalliscT Costoo idle to bo Lieut. i ice Jameson 
»7th— Major John ( ampbplh obo 1 leut Col. 
without purch , Brevet Majo* iSichoUsLi irson 
P iiuh to he Major vice Campbell , I leut Hec 
tor Harvest iTi be ( aptain vice Darrah, F nsign 
David Craigie to be Lieut vice Harvistt En- 
sign and Adjiit Isaac Moore to hav e the rank 
oiLieut , Tolin Robert GiahamPattlson, Gent 
i4 be Ensign vire Ciaigie . 

* Snd West ludla Regt — Ensign John W aireu 
Glubb, fiom Roy il Aliican-xloloniiil Coips. to 
be Ensign vice Howell, apn to 6lst Regt 
Royal African Corps— Ciayton Samuel Hext 
Hvigston, Gent to be Ensign without puich 
VICO Glubb, upp to Snd West India Ui gt 


WAfi OFFICE, Jnly^ . 

3rd laght Dragoonv— Lieut James Cowe*!. 
^om 1 Ith Light Dragoons, to be Lieut, vice Foi 
'ihst whoscPapp has ootJwAgn pi ce 

4JK— Lieii Edward I^ge, from I3lh Foot, to 
bo Lieut Mtgc Cowell, wli^.]gp.has uot taken 
place, Soi «t Alexander I^wYo be Lieut, by 
purch. vice Paxton, prom j W Augustine Hy 
der.Gent to be Cornet by puioh vice Ix>w. 

1st or Grenadier Guards— Lieut Col Henry 
Bairidglontfrom bp Unatt. to be Captain ana 
Lieut. Ci^el vice HiggiqsoQipram.; Captoin 
Richard Aitell to be ^nd Lidut. 
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Culoncl hy purcA. vice Darringten.wfao retires { 
ItienL Hugh Andrew R. MitchejU to be Captsip 
by purch. i4ce Astell. R « . 

I 5t1i Poot^eoond Lieut. CUsiQ^s Dnrie to be 
First Li^t. by puroh. vice lltacdonoUKh, who 
retires: William Woodgale, tient. to be Second 
Lieut, by vurcli. vice Durie. * 

46th — nenry Frederick Sullivan, Gent, to^c 
Ensiun by purch. vice Dickens, who retires. 

S^ngp-Hnsign James Waddell to bo Lieut. 
A\illu)ut purch. vice Fraser, dec. j Hubert HarW 
UPSS Macdannell. Gent, to be Ensiga vice 
dell. ‘ 

57th--^B{gn Fdw. Alexander Thos. Lynch 
to Im LWt. by uurcli. vice Sullivan, who retires ; 
I{enr}^i1kesm.^stcrson.^ent. to be Kusign 
liy purch. vice i.yuch. / 

5Utha.Captain William Sadleir 4o ho Major 
without purch. vice Ricketts, dec. ; 4ient. Wm. 
Flemii^ Bpll lobe Ciipt. viceNadleir; Ensign 
Charles Lavallin Nugent to be Lieut, vice lleVl ; 
Charles Chester Master. Geut. to lie Kiisign by 

S urcli. vice Hobson. w1i(^ retires: Henry Colin 
lalncavis, Gent, to be Ensign vice Nugent. 

60th — V^myss Tlibs. Cochrane, from 
h.p. Unatt. to be Major vice Thomas Richard 
riumbe Temxiest. wiio cxcli. receiving the diff. 

63rd->--Enbign Jaraca Richanl Lysaght to be 
Lieut, by purch. vice Jor^, Jvho retires; Ste- 
phen Franms Charles AnjiTe^y, Gent, to bo En* 
sign by purch. vice Ly^htT 
65tli — Charles Wm. ^ton, Geut. to be En- 
sign by purch. v. Butlcmwho retires. 

64th— Ensign Ramsayilltinkoy Smith to be 
Lieut, by purch. vice Kirwan. who retires; Wm. 
Baillie Jepp.Gent. to be Eusigu by pnreh. vice 
Smith* 

89tli— Lieiiti-Col. James Lewis lUsden. firom 
li.p., to bo Lieut.-Col. vise Richard Doherty* 
wno exeh. ; Brevet Colonel John Sheddeu, from 
h.p. 104Ui Foot, to bo Major vice Baw^eii, prom. ; 
Capt. Andrew Snape Hamond Aplin tssbo M.ij. 
by purch. vice Sheddeti. who retires; Lieut, 
Wm# Al^anderPoppleton to be Capt. by purch. 


vice Aplm^l^sign Arthur Pigott to be lAeiit. 
by parch. Poppleton; J. 1)^C. Aplin, 
Gent, to be £^ign by purcb. vice Pigott. 

S^rd— £ieat.m*ord Cosmo Geo. RussHWAm 
h.p. Unatt.. toJu Lieut, vice Johi^ollo John- 
ston. who exclflvcciving the differ A. 

71sc— Capt^rd Arthur l^nnoxTo be Major 
vice Levince. w ho retirea ^ieut. Nathaniel 
Masaey StaeM|^Capt. by ptirsii. vice Lord 
Arthur LeunoxM^sign Barry Barry Blenuer- 
liasadR lo be l.ietintby purch. vice Stack : Hon. 
Hew Hamilton Haldane Duncan be Ensign 
by pnpeh. vice Bleniierhassett. 

• 87tli— Second Lieut. Henry P. Faunt to bo 
First Isieu^ by piirclirVIce Doyiie, who retires; 
Samuel Per^ liCn, Genft th be Second Lieut, bv 
purc^Nce Faunl^ • 

Bifle Ik|g|||l^i^9^Thoinns Munrig Bart, to be 
Second Lietit. by puVbh. vice Lord Cosmo Geo. 
Rjissell. prom. ' 

Brevet^The fullowing olhcer was omitted by 
miatiikein Hie Gasetteuf July 3;— Lieut.' Ol. 
Edward Wlld|pan. 6th Dragoon Guards, to be 


ColoneM BMN Army 
Major JMi Luard 
CajM to 

to be LiedC-Wploner 
George 9mlth« Royitl 
lie Liau4.>Colouel in 
Gage. Spot« Foallieii 
.Army. 


Army. • 

Luard. on h. p. T^att. ^ide-do- 
r-GOU. Sir Jas. CnuloB Dalblao% 


r-Gau. Sir Jas. CRuIdb Dalblao), 
iloneTIn the Army. Brevet Maj. 
Royitl Reg€. of Horae Onards; to 
uel in &§ Army. Cantain Eduy 
talliex^Hds, to be lAjor in J^9 


OPfflCE OF ORDNANCK, July 10. 
Royal Regt. of Aitlllery— lieut.-Co1onel Fre* 


be Lieut-Col. vice Campbell ( Second Capt. 
Mark Evaua to be CapU vice 
J,ieut. John Sidney Farrell (u be SMOnd Capi* 
vine Evans; fecund Lient. Henry PAget C&nk* 
tie to be First LiCut. vice FarrplL 
To be Second Licutcnnnta— Gent. Cadet Rob. 
.Corey ra Romof vice \V. T. Crawihrd.' prom. J 
Gent. Cadet George Wilder vice P. H. Mumfy, 
prom.; Geut. Cadet Clias. Lawrence d'AffUilaC 
vice G. E. Turner, p^m. ; Gent. Cadet UngH 
Arcli^kliRo.iucharop Campbell vice W. Heii^ 
derson. prom.; Gent. Cadet Richard Braf^toti 
Adair vice A. S. Dickson, prom.; Gent. Cadet 
Robert Talbot vice Kettlowol). prom.; Gent. 
Cudbt Henry Lemii^ve vice Tufrens. prom. 

('orps of Royal be Second 

Llenteuants — G(‘utRJad^(3eo.X?1emeqt BallUd 
vico Bainbridge. iMiP; Gent. Cadet Thomas 
Bernard Collinson vice Ross, prom.; Geut. Ca* 
det Edmund Yeamans Walcott Henderson vice 
Dglo, prom. ; Gent. Cadet Archibald Randolph 
vice M’Causland, prom. ; Gent. Cadet Oeorgo 
^reil vice Cameron, prom. ; Gent. Cadet Geo. 
^ent vice Burinester, prom. 

WAR OFFICE. Julf 13. 

4lh Diiigoon Guards-* Assist.-Surg. Alexander 
from 71 St Foot, to bo Assist.- 
Siirg. vice Lawrence Alfred Joseph, who retires 
upon h.p. 

8tU Light Dragoons — Lieut. Kodolpli Do Sails 
to be Capt. by purch. vice Shodden. w'ho retires ; 
Cornet Carhngton Smytlie to bo Lieut, by pur. 
vice De Sails ; John Craven Canlgp. Gent, to l )0 
Cornet by parch, vice Smythe, 

1st or Grenadier Guards-~To be Lieutenants 
or Captains by purch.— Ensign and Lieut. John 
Homo Purvis vfco Balfour, wdio retires ; Ensign 
and Lieut. Edwarrl Goiilburn vice Brook, who* 
retires. To be EnsignAand l.ieutenants by 

R iircli. — Thomas Lloyd iritshiigh, Geut. vico 
litchell, prom.; licaasy' Brureton Trelawney, 
Gent, vice Purves, prom.; Hon. Richard W. 
Penn Ciirzon vice Ooulbum, prom. 

1st Foot— Capt. Diigald M*Nicol to be Major 
without purch. vice Warde, dec. ; Limit. Jolip 
Sampson to be Capt. vico M'Nicol; Ensign John 
Jurdine to bo Lieut vice Sampson ; Scr|.-Majur 
John M'Gourt to be Ensign vice Jurdine. 

2ml— Surg. William Henr^Yoiiug, f^om 44th 
• Foot, to bo Sure, vice Harcmirt, who oxeh. , 

\ 13th — Lieut. Charles Montagu Pocock, from 
Kp. 2nd Light Dragoons of the King’s German 
TJt^ion, to bu Lieut, vice Colborue, app. tp 35th 

1 jth-LiciRdbloiiel I/>rd Charles WelMiF. 
from li.p. Unatt., to bo Lieut>Cul. flee Gemgo 
William Horton, who exch. receiving thfi diOT. 

25th— Lieut. James Colborue. from 13th Foot, 
to bo Lieut, without purcb. vice Spalding, prom. 
* 44th-— Surg. Jolin ilarcourt, ft'om 2nd Foot, tq 

be Sur^.*vice Young, who exch* 

70ih— Scrg.-Major GeorgeRyntt to bo Ensign 
lutltout purch. vice Cg^tohadw, prom. 

^7l8t— George Stewart Beotson, M.D., to bo 
Assist.-Snrg. vice M' Gif gor, app. to 4th Dra- 
goon Guards. 

8(R^Lieut. Robert Alexander LQ^|l||to 
• be purcb. viciy Kane, whor«ra|m^n< 

-sign Samuel Tolfrey Ohristie^to bd by 

M Lockhgrt ; Autliody ORnsby. Gent, 

^lo M^nsign by purch. vice ChrlsUe. 

V ‘ b^-'Capt. Jamis Esten Dickenson, ttom 
Sod West India Regiment, to be Capt. vice 
' Cobbe, who exch. 

24th — Stair Assist.-Surg. James Guy Plon 
MoOrb to be Assist.-Surg. vice SUM. who extilhr 
9Sth— Lieut. John lyood.firom Sad VVesi^i 
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«hooxch ; Tuslgn Bnrtholoinew OBripn to bo 
l>ient by piirob. Tice Wood, lapp. to lyStU Foot 
btnlT—Major Rnoald MdLdonuld, ol the 54th 
Foot, to ho Dep. Adjt.-Genoral to the Tiocfpe 
flinging dt Bombny, wilhtho rnuk of ] leut Col. 
Ill the Army • 

Iloeintal Ntaff^Aseiit SuYg Chinles^tcwart 
Still, from the 94th Foot, to be Assist buig to 
the Forces \ ice Mooie, exchangt's 
Mem ^Capt. Tliomns L U.illu^]h,10th 
Foot| IB promoted to the llrovet raiiKof hAijor, 
from SMlh Jane, undnotCapt Thomas 
James Galloway, ot d3rd Foot. 

1110 exchange between Lieut Geoigc 
^urd^ce, sniMLicut John Fuwle. 

tl9lh Foot, aslJO/^a^iho (\ zetteot 13th June, 
has not taken price V . / 

WAR OFFICE. July 20 

1st Dragoons — Lieut Thomas John Burke to 
be Capt. by puich vice Mooie, whoretiies, 
('ornct Edward Middtn to be Lieut by puiclif 
\ire Bmke, Ilciiiy William White to be Cornet 
by purcli vice Madileii. 

Coldbticam Foot Guards— Lnstgn Tliomis 
XIontagu Steele, from 64th Foot, to be Knsigu 




[auq. 


WAWOFFICB, July S4. 


dec; Walter Tylei Barth y, Gent to be Ensign 
Tice Christie 

17 th— Lieut Le Geiidre Chailes Bouiobur to 
beUapt bypurch v. Clnnie, prom 111 did hoot; 
Kiiaign Thorn IS Ormsby lliUlcHlgc to be Licut. 
bv purch. M#j Boiirciiiei , William Got don, 
Gent, to be Ensign by puich Mce Huthdge. 

Ensign George Wilhnm Dans to be 
Lieut without purch vice Semple, dec Fran- 
cis Swinburne, Gent to be Lnsigii vne D ivis 
31st— Ensign 1 hon/is lion y Plaskett, from 
46th Foot, to be Lnsi;ji> vicoFyffo, who excli 
4Gth— Ensign Davuirvfle, horn 31 st Toot, to 
be Eiisigu vice Plaskeit. who cxch 
50th — Lieut John BiaiUiwaite Bonhnm to be 
C.ipt. by purch. vice Jolinstoiio, whoietires; 
Ensign William Knowles to bo Lieut by purch. 
vice llouliam ; Flariy W unw right Hough, Gent, 
to be Flnsign by puich vice Knowles, 

58th— Lieut Willfam Fi'ihcr to be Copt by 

I niicli vice Stewart, who retire^. Lnugn Moore 
Iill to be 1 leut b9 piiuh vice I ishei , Second 
Lieutenant John Stewait Flack, from Ceylon 
Kiflo Regiment, to be Knsigo vice Hill. * 

64lh—Fiancis Henry Kilvington Oeut tot 4 
Eobigii by puich. vice Steele, app to Coldvja e<ni 

Ckxiles Henry Leslicf^GiBnl, to be En- 
sira by puich vico Singleton, who letnes 
Royal Staft Corps— Licut Doualus 0*l)ikn 
to bo Caiit without puich. 

Sod West India Rcgt.— Ensign Jojin Potts to 
be Adjutant vice Llholt, who ie*>igns Vh* Adju- 
tantoy only. 

Ceylon niflc Rcgt — Fiancis Butler Tcmplei, 
Gent to bo Second LieutT by purch. vice Flacl , 
apu. to 58th Foot. 

Coimnissniiat— Deputy Ass.st Com. General 
Lauiie to be Assist Com Gen 
Errata lu the GaxeHo of JuneSnd,!''^/. 
Biovct— Foi l^eiit G F Camerotr, cdtlRFoot, 
and Lieife,(,Geo. Woooiall. 45th Begimer^ * 
Madras NnliTo ' - ■ - ^ 


l]^r Majestypas been graciously 4 >Ieased to 
dppuint the un^i-sneiitiuncd Ofiii eis of the East 
India Compands f<'orces to frike rank,, by Bre- 
vat, ID Her Majesty's Aimy in the East Indies 
obly, as follow s Commissions to be dated J une 
2\1S38.— 

To bo Generals— Lieutenant Genir ilsBennet 
Mirley, Samuel Biadsliuvv, bir Hector M'Lean, 

^o be Lieut.-Gcneral— Majoi-GeDoral John 
Ciuiiughamo. 

To bo Majoi-Gencrals — Colonels ^Blackley 
Keniiett. William Innes, JobnP. Dunb«^i An- 
diew Ailchcbun, W ilium 1 uriiey AdiOLHogg, 
( hiislopbcr IlodgsoA Richnidwaish,Angnslus 
Andrews, Gybiicl R Penm, JaAi^j AFmuty,' 
James CwF, William II nil. Sir James Limoud, 
Knt, Chillies dfpl^eod, 'Ihnmas Gamer, Uubeit 
Pitman, Chiistophei Sullivan Fngaif, EUmiind 
W Shuldham, William S Hoathcote, Richard 
H. Yates, John Miyne, Anthony Montu, Wil; 
ham Sindwitli, Mussem Boyd, John M* Innes, 
James F Saltci, Sir Ephiaim G Stannus. Knt, 
P it rick By 1 18 , W ilham Burgh. Edmund Cait- 
w light, llenry George Andicw Taylor, Alfred 
Riohaids, Sir James Sutlieiland, K L H., Iler- 
bt rt Rowen Aieltbi )d Watson, William Dick- 
son, John Wells Kstk William P Puce, James 
Duiaut. Robeit 11 iiaton, John 8 Iliriiott, 
Itiook Bntlges Pailbyl Hi my Hodgson. Tiet- 
chov illc Dykes It lUant^ne, Francis James 'TIiu- 
mss Johnston, Willi.i^n I Peaisc, Sir Robcit 
llenry CunlifTo Birt, Wiili.im tlapham. John 
Tiuscolt, Tohu Woulte, Kdwaid Ldwaid«, llios. 
Webatci, Gilbert Wau,{li, 1 hum is llemy Smith, 
Idward MiUiin Gulhfei Showcis, Wni Wogd- 
house, llemy 1 uiliiulh 1 1 mcia W Wiisr 1 , 
John Tombs, lohn H Collett. Geoige L Wu 
hab, Patiuk Cameron, John Cull ao, Richird 
West G*»o Sackson, Samuel Goodlellow, ( ha^. 
A. Walkei.Richaid A Willis, Fiedeiick Bowes, 
James S Fiasci, Isaic Kiniieibloy, Peter Del 1 
motle. Hi nry Huthwaitc, WiIlmMi r t / iithfnK, 
Thomas W ilson, Felix Vincent Geoigo 

Swiney, (H'uige IHillock, Alexwmei Lindsay, 
Jaries 'Icxxitdei, Vans Kenne^y Walter Kar- 
leigh -Gilbint, Thomas P Smi^< Edward Frc 
den«k, C Brooks, Arclp^vld Robei Ison, 

Wm I linti/l^iddeley, Henrj^^owdlei, Petei 
T^lwick, TamenptW Dundns, Tiihus Moise, Ed- 
ward 11 Simiison,* James Hnikw 4 <>11108 New- 
ton, John A Biggs, £dwaid1(ft' Bell ISIS ..Wm. 
Nott, George Cooper, buetyinus IIiiiry/jTodd, 
John Briggs, Ilany 'Jhomsoti 

To be Majois— Captains John Wilson, Tbos 
Ruhard Mnequeen, riancis Hugh M Wheolci, 
John Wilson, George Hicks. Jas. Wm Douglas, 
James Mvnson. JohnWaid, Stratibrd Powell, 
William bimoiids, bamuci " C. Humfrad ^ 
Henry bimmunds, Heniy |'iah<v Salter, John 
Angels, Jonn Giain DiiinRtioud^'iii^as Wil- 
liams, Wm Bacon, Louis Saunders Bird, Geo. 
Blake, Rubeit Lindsay Anstruther, JEdmund 
llgiriiig, Rudeiick Roberts, Geoigu Gladwin 
Dtnniss, Alex Davidson, Eyre. Lvans Bruce, 
John Hill, John llgiles, John Salhf^gj^ai shall, 
Daniel Alexander Penning, Geoi..4 ' 'rooks auG 
chesoD, Chris-oplier Newport, ^ nge Gbap- 
m.^, Tiihn Hicks, John .dun aqn, s, Grffntlis 
FJolme8,bhci>beid H&«t. John Rawlins, George 


ladras NntiTo InfrmtrvCoflldersemployeC^^n |A'H Woodroofle, Francis S^lpnge, Richaid 6,{il- 
particulai service in Peiva), tohpvo thp^alp Meii^, John Maekiulajr, Owen 


1 ank of M ajor in that country w hile so employadf 
—read, Gupt G. P. Cameron, 40th Foot, and 
* Capt Geo. Woodfall. 45th Regiment ot Madras 
Native Infantry (ofllcers employed upon n par- 
ticular service in I'orsia), to nave the local rank 
effdebt Col In thatoouutry while BO employed. 
Mem —The date of Lieut. Cowell’s appoint 
Dragoons U June 30,rX]kd not July 

w, led/. 


Pll“'>ipB, Bolton "^tiHie, Niel Camp- 
bell. RobeH kent. Eerie. Alexan- 

der M nirfVon, Wm.R&|ro, Amfrrw Goldie, Hen. 
Carter, Wm. Ramsay. (Aarles Thoresby, Jamea 
Bedford, Wm Edward Blair Leadbeatei, Jere- 
miah Brook Nottidge* George Lee, Duncan 
Mon^merie, Andrew Mitoh^l Campbell, Lu- 
cius Hprtoa Smith, John Forquharson, John 
Wgrtbyi John Foibei^ Fiedeiiok Bq*id, Thomas 
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DOWNING STREET,^Julj%9. 

as ths Scneroignsof this realm 
have been vvont, on their Coionation, to confer 
thelnsigiiiaof lheOrder,of theliaih upon drteis 
of their subjects, the Qu^ 1ms been graciously 
pleasoil, upon the tension of Her Mniestv’s Co- 
ronation, lo flecliiftandippoiiit ns IlerMivjesty 
doth hoieby declire and ap()oint, that 
AdmiriMlr William Sidney Smith, K C.D. 
Lieut fpBneralSir luhii Lariplmf, K C It. 

Lieut Gencial the Hou./Si^lobeft William 
O’Callaghan.KC B. . W 
Archibald Farl of Gosfoid * 
liord Geoige William RaS'>elL Her Majesty*! 
Envoy Kxtraordiit try mid Miinstei Plenipo- 
tentiary to Ills Majesty the King of Prussia 
Charles Augnstiu Lord How aid de Walden, 
Her Alajpsty's Envoy Eatiaoidin iry and Mt 
I, Ulster Plonipotenliaiy to llei Must Faithful 

mIIoTI be Extia Knights Grand Cross of the 
Most Ilnuonrable Order of the Bath, and shall 
hold aud ciijoy dll titles, privileges, 4ny|iunities. 
lights, and advanta,;os which the Kntgms Giund 
Crov ofJhp^id Order may lawfully hold and 


^Ijoy. Xft^er Majesty is 1 
declare, twl^tlie said Ext^ Kuigh'u Grand 


I furthi 1 pleukcd to 
Knights Grand 
I all ChapterAif the Wider, and 
■8,raukaftei the legulailiKnilllits 
I existing, aud befpie an^iegn- 
nd Cross hcM(\|L|M||||»e wde, 
r themselvcsjrjg^A Tliourder 


Cross sliallc 
other solemnii 
Graml Ciond 
lar Knights 
and shul am] 
in which t] 

rated , iindn^Afl^tlie deatll of aj^y < 
saidaEKtra Hnw" Giand C ross, Uie vacoiicy 
thoidbv efeated^^ll ddt be filled up. 

llerlMajesty has also been pleased to npmi' 
nate amt appoint 
• Admiral John Lawford 


juames are lAginbcfuic eiiumo- 
Wof aj 


MnjwGenei al»i^ 
drew Iwcingtoii, C I 


in Clifton, C L. 


Andrew 1 
JoinrChiTtliner.'t' 

^rAn 

Lord GrZnBEk, Clf •! 

Sir Willoughby Cotton, CD f 
Sir John George Woodford, C.B. 

Sir Patrick Lindesay, C B. 

Charles Janus Napier, C B. 

&r EviMinn Murray Maqpregor, Bait, C B. 
rawaidlKs.C.U. 

CtegeTlil 
1^. Heroii 

Sir John Thomas Johesf^lait. C.B. 

Sir John Ilirvey,c£ 

Sir Leonard GreenH|ftC B. 

Sir llobert Heti^^Hc B. 

Sir Neil DougUlHHfe ^ 

Sir John Acwi^li ummahney, 0.9 * 
Alexander Cameron, C B. ~ 

John Pox Btimyne, C B. 
to be Knights Commanders of the Most Ho 
ableMiUtar • - « - - 


IS l^pier, C B. 
lU^l ■ 


ikunhiim, C B. 


, h p. Inspeclil^Ti^ 


y one of thW 


lie Military Order of the Bath * •Georae Judd H 

Add Her Majesty lias ftirtber beeiwleased to Lieute^nt- 

noainateWmd appoint the following OiBoers to John Gurwobd, 


be rompauions of BTe said Mobt Honourable 
Military Order.— 

Cipt uns— 

SirEdw irdTliomaiTioiibiidge, Bait R.N* 
#uthbeit Fcatherstoiio Dalv, 11 N, 

J]dwird Pelham Bieiiton. U N. 

Uicliaid Aithur,R.N. 

Tames Andrew Woith, R N. ^ 

Robe It Woignn Gooigo Fesl^g.R N. 
Birringhm Kcynulds. U.N, 

Colonels — 

Willinn W ood, h p dlst Foot 
W illiam W*arro, l*iiatt ichod 
Gcoige C. Agiiilni, Unattached, Deputy Adju- 
tant Geneial, Ireland 
Henry Sullivan, fith Foot ^ 

Stephen A. Goodman, h p 48lh l^t * 

Edword Wynyaid, Unattached 
Geoigc Blown, Rifle liiigado 
Cliailes Edwatd (‘ 

Oilicer I 

James Allan, 57^^Foot ] 

David Forbes, n [ , , 

Henry Adolphus PrsMlIn, h p 6Ui Fool 
Ldwaid Parkinson, Rp litli Foot 
Thomas Francis Wade, Unattachod 
liichaid Kgcrtoii, Unattached 
Wrilliam Chalmers li p. 57th Foot 
Ghitham lloraLe Cliurchill, SIst Foot, Quaiter- 
mastei (icneraliu Indioe 
J.imes Cunt, h p 2iTd hoot 
Thomas W lUiam Tay loi. Limit. Oovernor Royal 
Militaiy College 
^elix Calveit, Unattached 
kohn Morillyon Wilson, h p. 77th Foot 
Wjomas Willshiro SndFuut 
111 nTyOgI imWr, 26th Foot 
Edward hliSMIiF* luspecting FieliLQiBa«4l 
eniiiiug Disliitt 

Philip Bainbridge, Avsisl. Qiurteim ister Gen. 
Sempioiimv Stiettou, h p. 84th Foot 
Thomas U Napier, h p ( husscuis Hi if i uniques 
NathimiLl^lic in, Assist Quiitormoster Gen 
William Hemv bewclbSlst Foot, Deputy Quar 
teimastoi -General in Indii 

Alexander Macdonah , 

Sir William L Heines, Unattached 
'i Im^niie '^tauiiton St. Clali, Uu ittache^ • 
go William Paty,94tli Foot 
paRJAme^tWemylB, li p 99ih Foot 
Burd Gabi lel, ]| p fiidd Dmggous 
>am Rowan, (Unattached * 
es Shaw Kennedy, Unattached 

>la;)VUGoldie,lllhFoot 

Geoi^o Couper, Unittachod 
Heniy Ramey. Unattached 
Hon Charles Gore, Deputy Qaart«rmastor-6eii7 
in Canada 

Griffith Geoige Lewis, Royal Engineentgl^ 
•Georje Judd Harding, Royal Eogineeri^ 


>seph ihickweU,3|^ Dragoons 

aid, Royal Artillery 


mt-Cotonels— 

Unattached 



'm 
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V^alter Fled. 0'fteiUy,h.p. Royal African Corpa 
Al^ndef Kennedy Clanc, 7lli Drtk. (Jnards 
Edward T. MichelT, Royal Artillery 
Thomas Blanchard, Royal Endneers 
nwmas Pynelevi Royal Artillery 
^lllidin Reid, Royal Gtiffinefr<9 
lYilllQin Goldi'n Dandas, Royal Artillery 
rohii Neavo Wells, Royal Eiiduoers 
dTiUlam Brereton, RoyahActulery 
lohn Owen. Royal Marmos » 

Charles Cornwallis Dansey, Roynl^llllery 

DOWIJING-STRERT. July2t». , 

The Quee^ '\yAicen ^■‘cioiisly plenm'd, on 
ho occa8ian‘T)tl^llWjMRj»‘y’8 OoionaMort, to 
lecUro and appoint, a»r^-r Juje^ly doth hereby 
leclnreand appoint, that 
iIaj(rr-(Rener.il Sir Alexander Caldwell, of the 
I^D^al Army, K.C.B. * 

iffajoV'General Sir James Tatw Lubhiuj^'ton. uf 
the Madras Army, K.O.B. and 
Richard Jenkins, Esq. of the ItidU Com*' 
pany’a Ci> il Service, ' 

ihallbe Extra Kni^dita Grand Cross of Uie Most 
[InnourublcOi'ilerut the Hath, and shall hold and 
mjoy all titles, p^vlleaes, immiiuiliese rights, 
ind advantages, Mhich the Knig^^ 

Jross of the s.dd Cider may law full^m^ and 
injoy. And Her Majesty is luitlier pleased to 
leclure, that the stud Extr.a KntgItU Giand 
Cross bhall, in all chnpteisof the Onler, and 
other solemnilies, rank after the regular Knights 
Grand Gross now existing, and before any iegii< 
lar Knights ^aud Cross liercafler to be made, 
and shall am^ng thenisclTos rank in the order 
in which t]f air names are licreinbefoM* ennnie. 

tli.it on the death of .iny one of the 
said Extia Knights Cjbbe RtitO'is, the vacancy 
thereby created sliall ojit be.iwwil up. 

Her Majesty has alLi been idonsed to nomi- 
nate and appoint theX^U^'ihg Oflicen in the 
service of the East India Coihpatiy, tu lie Knights 
Gomnunders of the Most UoooiiimI le Military 
Order of the Bath 
M.ajor*Gencrals— 

John Rose, Bengal Infantry, G.B. 

Thomas Corsullis, Bombay Infantry, G.lt. 
Wniiara Richards. uAigal Inf.intiy,CB. 

Thomas Whitehead. Bengal lul'anlry, G.B. 

.Tohn Doveton, Madras Gavahy.G.B. 

David Fuulis, Madras Gavalry, C B. i 

KirThomas Aubuiey. Kut. Boiigal Engin. C B./ 
And Her Majesty has fuilhor Ixvn pleased ir 
nominate and appoint the following OdJi^s fu 
iljgjgrvico of the East lndia£A[s 2 |i.iny, to be 
iTunoaiMlile Mile 


liiSgsTr the said Most 
wler:— 

' Colonels— 

William Turner, Bombay Cavaliy 
William Hull, Bombay Infantry 


Sir James Lin^id, Rnt. Il^rai Artillery 
^William Sanwlth. Bombi^ Infantsy 
eJidnes F. Salfcr,Jiumbay Inftintry * 

1 ^. G. A. TnyRr,^adraa Infantry 
4lerbert Bowen. Bengal Infantry 
S. T. Jolinsi&ne, Bengal Cavalry 
eBr R. H. CunllfTe, Bart. Bengal Imantry 
/ 1% do l.i Motte, Bombay Cavalry • 
^Edward Frederick. Bombay Infantry 
I'J imea Kennedy. Bengal Cavalry 
iSa JeremMh Bryant, Knt. Bengal tilTantry 
Edmund F. Watcrs.Bengal Infantry 
William .S. Wish, Bengal Artillery 
William Battine, Bengal Artillery '• * 
Arcliibnld Galloway, Bengal Iu|'intry 
Lschmere Russell.'Kombuy Arlfi^ry^ 
Robert llonio, Madias 1 ufantry ' 
Lieut<gmnt>OoluueU— 

James II. Fri^^Iadias Artillery ^ 
Henry Cock, Bengal Infantry 
(.'harles Herbert, Madias Infonlry 
.Tohii Morgan, Madras lefaiitiy 
Josiab Stcwarl, Madr.u Infantry 
William Williamson, Madras I nfaiitiy 
Henry Hull, B»‘ngnl Infantry® 

John Cheape, Bengal Engineers 
John Low, M.ulras Infantry 


B«Vttkl5«Kineors 

Alexander Tiillo?c\ Madras Infantry 
'l‘n^‘dand ^Y. StPel. Madrdl.lnlnutrv 


S. W. Steel, Madri^li^autry 
Jose])h Orchard, Bengm Infantry 
Charles Gi.th.im, Bengal Artillery 
Maj-rs- • 

.lohii llenmg, Bengal Infantiy 
Edward A. C.unpbeil, Borigal Cavalry 
P. Montgomerie, Madras Artillciy 
W. J. Butteiwurth, Madras Infantry 
John Piirlou, Madras Engineers 
John Cameron, Madras fullintrv 
Thotnas Liirasden, Bengal Artillery 
Thpmas '^iinVirull, Bengal Artillery 

DOWNING-STREKT, jflilw* 3. 

The Q(iqf»n has ^een graclousljFplcased, on 
the^iccawon of Her Majesty's CoftonatioD, to de- 
clare nrjirapiM>int, that Major Gf feral Sir A lev 
andcr DicK Kfljght ConimiKkitr of the Muxt 
IIui^'^Srat^JL’^^.miy Order of llX|vath, shall be 
lliL wVaiid Cross u&nosaid Orde 


an Exti.v Knlgli^li’and Cross u»nc said Order, 

» shall hold enjoy all J^|||&^«privileges, 
immnoities. Fights, and ndjftte^s w hick the 
Knights Gr.ind Cross^ th^siil Orderjemiy 
lawfully hold and enjoy. Alid Her Mujestj is 
fuiBfer pleasgd to declare, that Sir Alexander 
Dickson pliall, in all chapters ^f the Oidee, aiul , 
otlu r solemnities, rank nttii( jhe regular Kj^iglits 
Grand Cross now tx';ding, and bufur,^any regiw 
Ipr Knights G.'and (7ii..^,hi*rgafter tu l)%m.44{‘i 
f hiB the vc^^uiicy 


inid that in the ivent of hi 
Hhercby crealed |h|iU not b( 




BIRTHS. MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

At StoitchouA\ the Lady q^CaiAAti Pasc^, 

.Ms. of n. sun. » 


BIRTHS. 

March 19, at Cawnpore, the Lady dif C^ol 
ThackwellpK^ll. fird Lig^t Dragoons, of a i 
April 9, at Chinsurah, the Lady of Capi 
Smith, 9th Regt., of a danglilcr. , 

MayS6, at Antigua, the I. idy of his 
lency Lieut.^Coloncl Sir W. M. G, ColebroKe, 
afason. 

June 99, at Greenwich, the Lady of Mqjor U. 
u LiBolleau, Rifle Brigade, of a daughter. 

’ St Rng^, the Widow of Ihelato 


Ueuti^olonvl J. Marshall, K.H., of n toit 
At OWnWaslle. the Lady of Cajflaia Cross, 
78 rd Regt„<»u. 4 uttghtet. 


*R.i\b, of a son. 

At Cadogan place. Hi 'Isea, the Lady of Capt. 
Brooke, liStid Regt., of a d^gliter. • 

■ iiio 37. Ot CUpton, of Lieut. Hart 


‘ loiXiiWno 37,lit Cljpto 
f 49 lVVgtWt'^n. 
I* 1 Ju£e 30, yi Sloam 


I Sloaneff^R^Cj^s, the Udy 
of MajorCDwn, RuyarKftillery, of a son. 

At Cliflon. the Lady of Captain Lltohfleld, 
Roy ul Artillery, of a son. 

The Lady of Captain Myers, 71 st Regiment, 
of adatghter. 

At Wal9fr, the Lady of Lieut. Boyse, R.N.| 
ofaiOB. 
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BIBTttA, MARKIAQES, AND DEATHS. 


At \Vork8op, tti0 Lady uf Ueut. C, Bailay, 
Rovul Kugineers, of a Oaughtor. ^ 

At NaAB,«th« Lady of Lieut. V. D. Stok^, 
Q(th Reifim Alt. of a daughter. • 1 
At Enl^ld, the Lady of Capb Ml J. (lambier- 
&3rd Hcgimeut. of a son. 4 
At Coie, the Lady of LLcut.lif. Kilzgcrald 
R.N., of a daughter. “ 

At (JhclteulMim, the Lady of Ca^iUln A^ 
Mulo8\i|prtIi, lluyal Artillery, uf a dauuhier. 

At^tockport, the Lady of Major f, Grcagl^ 
SOtli Rei^it^t.^f a-aon. . 

At llayswatcr. the Lady^f the llun. W.E. 
Eit^mauriq^ Snd Life Guards, of a son. 

' dy London, the Lady oi Capt Max- 
i, K.^ uf aiJaughtcr. . 


Juh 
well, ■ 


^MARRIAGES. 


June 81, at Portsmouth, Colony Jdhcs, Coni' 
inaudaiAaf4\)itsmouth DivibionVf Uuyal Mu- 
rineA to Miss Arnaud, second daughter of tlie 
lute K. U. Aiiiaud, Ksq.of Portaniouih. 

*Jun« 81, at* St. GcoTh'o's, Hanoi er-squaie, 
Capt. Q. D. Puteraon. 9Blh Heeiroent, to Au- 
gusta, youngest dsaighter of Sir W. 1\ Call, Ut. 

June 8d, at St. Marv's Church, Marylebotie, 
Sir Djg^ger Uill, K.T.S., &c., Go- 

Lucia, to Mar}^ widow of the late 
W. Davn, Ksq. of TurnwuoiraMl of Holuest. 

At St. (ieurge's,HanuveT-MMre, Major John- 
stone, 42nd Highlanders, t(Jl''iauccs, d.uightur 
uf the late Sir P. Hopkins, IJiirt., of llochfurt, 
hfiMth. ^ 

June 87, t'npt. A. Graft, 61st Regiment, to 
Hauiet .Sophia, UtlU daughter of Capt. T. l)ea> 
cun. I^n.all. 

At Kilfenova Church, Lieut, and A(U. Frank- 
lin, lUth Regiment, to Margaret, daughter of 
Thos. Deunettiuf East Wood, Ttpperhry, Esq. 

At Maidstone, Lieut. J.Pogus, K.M., to Ellen, 
dauglitei of S. Hood, Lsej., lute of LUkiiily, Car- 
marthen. ^ M 

J une 30, at St, tleorge's, ILtnui er-squaro, Clp- 
td^i Sir lIMM^William Cony Astloy, R.N.,to 
Ellen, eldu|daugiitcr of the late James Toby, 
Esq , of Fafun^nt street aii4of Riclsmond. 

At VVuolwicl^ssist.-Surg. G. T. ForrU, U.A-t 
to Eliza, dauff^r of the late Lieut. Gimeral 
Elans, R.A. 

At Cork, CH. Adams, P 
Emma llcnrioftLouly daugl 
Lowe, Esq 

At Whitbufl^BI^. R, K. Fuffiprton, SOtli 
Regii&ut, dIo El^ dl^ghler of 11. lioulby, 
Esii., m Cle.idoa ^loado 1 vs, Durham. _ 

At Ihuking, Essex, Assist-Surg. Jf. W. Grant 
raider*, Snd Life Guards, to h%iry, daughter of 
Tlio Iat(L Rev. W. Kobe^. * 

July 11, Khigstot^ Ul^. J. W. Morgan, 
liMT^Catoliue llou|iliirel<|^ daughter ol^ 
Rear. At^ralBjmiiy of Elm Gi^e, Southsea. 

At lidnalHfpnlliurs, CapMUdVry Fowler 
Mackay, luuiskUlcn Dragoonft to Caroline 
Mntildo, youngest daughter of ^lcut.-Gen0ral 
Ainslle. 

On tlie S4th instant, by her father, at CliltDu 
CaiobvilliwStftfordshiro, M.ury Emily, scctmd 
dadghter (Bbe Rev. Roliert Taylor, hi. A,. Rec- 
tor^ CliiB Cavptille, to Fi^ericUtCoiitait 
EaiWw, Ca^ln SUib Regiment, only anrviv^ 
son of the lufb Lieul.-G^ John James Rjrlftv. 

<Ve have to re^J^^^umfei/^^Rlgrel^iu 
dcatli of LieamBH^^Pl ileur^irmarasq, 
an old and ^mura-vuluM nssoeinte^t^ of the 
survivors or Waterloo, who, ftom his years, 
might have expected to see many additional 
anniversaries of that great victory; but tlie 
severe wound he received on that memorable 
occasion, tliough temporarily subdaedl eventu- 



ally conquered by inducing puralyetSf which 
finally rarriad him off at the age of nn , 
Sth of Marmi last* at the establishment of 
Australian Agricultural Company in New Soaflra 
Wales, in the management of wliose largo com 
cerns as CMof Commissioner he sueceodedft 
most distinguislifid member of the sister ftofes- 
siou, C.iptiiiu Hlr Edviard Vartf. R.N., and re* 
peotedly lecoiied tiio thanks of the Directors, 
for his able and zealo^ conduct in thu super- 
lutcnikmei^tlm affairs of the Company. ‘ 
LleutenantColoiicl Dumnresq entered tlio 
army aLtho early nge of 16, aud, as detailed In 
an olTicinl record of his services at the Horse 
Guaads;—* '• 

** He served 1» cMt ciiim||ftum, of which 
six were in tlie PejCsuLMReai^anada, and 
tho last, (hat of W alfe|||w^ 

*' He was present uTllie thirteen battles fi>r 
which medals were bestoued, besides many 
itf lirs of outposts, of advance and rearguards ; 
also at the siegos uf Radqjo<* aud Burgos, and 
^ the assault of tho foils of Salumtuicii : on the 
K'o former occasions he served ns a volunteer 
itith tlu) Engineers, and on the latter (agaiu a 
volunteer) being tho ioremost )>ciHi)n in the as- 
sault of that redoubt, he leceiiod ftomtlie officer 
in eomug^nd of the Viltoiiaftuuvent the torms 
oflm^amUdution. which document he delivered 
totmPlBW of Wellington. 

*' He altaineii the rntikof Lieutenont-Coloucl 
after nine years’ service, and was gasetied to 
that guide in June, 1H17> son ices in tho 
field. Ho was employed on the Staff upwards 
of eighteen yenr«, anelout of twenty-six yeai a’ 
service he wits i‘inployed upwai% of twenty - 
two years abroad. Ilc^was twic^ktugerously 
wounded,” 

At the battle of t Vatoil oo he nas oi 
of Lieut.-GeneraMM|i^ii Hyng, now Lotd 
Slrufibid, and v^anoT^rough tho lungs ot 
Uongoumont \ but, bcir^at the time charged 
with a mesb.ige fur th^R|Hco uf Wellington, he, 
in spite uf suvi a woinluTtcached the Duke, and 
dclivciml bis message before he fell— -being the 
officer of whom tlio anecdote is told by Sir Walter 
Scott in " Paul's Letters to his Kui»folk,’* us 
fidlows:—'* Amid the havoc which had been 
made among Ills immediate attendants, his 
Grace sent off an officer (^aplaln Dum.nre^q) 
lA a General of Brigade, in imutlier part of thu 
Held, with a message of impfttance ; in rcturn- 
iig he WHS shot tliroiigh the lungs but, as if 
pporU'd by the resolution to do nis duly, he 
^ up to the Duke of Wrllinglon, deliicrcd 
tlil^ tmsj^r to his mcss.ige and then dropped 
Rom Dlflr>r||^^All anpoaraiice a dyingiuai^ 
He is also niOTTiiint'u in '* BuotirA^ieMimis 
of the Field of Waterloo,” Tit; lialTwas never 

f lktracterl, and is considorcd to have been the 
veiitual cause of liis premature death, by an 
unfavouniti^ change of position in the neigh- 
bourhomLuf some vital pait. , • 

It Is, perhaps, not saving too much to assert, 
thate of the many officers of supeiior metit 
viHom the late war, soefortilu lii heroes, brought 
forth, no officer of his rank was of more distiii- 
lished merit than the subject of this memoir ; 
>f of wliich it is inobably only necesAry 
' 'le fact heiivenumerated, «i ud to thu 
jtion with which ^is sot rices wero 
> 1 1 may\howli sr, bo prof e^io advei t 

the last Testimonial received from thu 

^uan^B by Liantenant (/'oloncl Dumuresq, 
to retire from tlie army in tlic year 

_ following words, viz 

^J^obody is more sensible than f,ord Hill is < 
onRe value of your services, and uf tliu zeal and 
gallantry which you applied to the dischar^^ 
your duty, whenever an opportunity w.is 
ton of displaying those qiialitius*” 

In privatq^fe his talcnti. Ids voMIIHserKB 




DEATHS. 


[auo* 1838. 


oMatrementi. aad higmany lii||M7aiidbar' 
Mg uUiuiUtpa. won for him the regard and eatoem 
c^a vei^tiumeruus circle of atti^hcd fttonda^ 
^d securetl the atfectlong of lua Inimedtalote* ' 
tlations. He waa married in the year IBdd to 
^Haabeth Sophia, daughter of the late Hun. 
Xiigutitiia Richard UnllerDanserg, aou of ISrfns* 
ley BcOond £aij of Laneaborouah, and has left 
his widow and vvvn young cliildren to lament 
his irreparable loss, a t 

* It le to be lioped thal^ome of his s^s may ' 
herenfler adorn the pTofegsion, ofiiaii'hiAi their 
father was so distii.^'iished an ornament. 

April S3, nt Uenares, Major General Elements 
Rrm^n. C.B.. Bengal Artilleiy. 

At Bengal, ^tnor Au^ws. R.II., Srdliight 

AtMeenitfwuJSfe^cS' Carmae, 3rd Regt. 

At Bombay, Lieut!!^f^'fish. 6th Regt. 

At Octnemund. Niignerry Hills, Madras* 
Lieut J. Haivey, 54th Regiment. 

* At the Cape of Good Hope, on passage from 
Ceylon, Major Ricketts, 58lh Regiineut. 

At the Ilavannali, Lieut. NViun, Ut West Isr 
dia Regiment. 

Drowued olT St. Domingo, Lieut. Fraser, 56iu 
Regimeut. 

Drowned it Bermuda, L^ut, Boiton, 30th 
Regiment. * • 

At Barbadoes, Lieut. Careu', Ut '***■ ■ 
Regiment. 

In New Brunswick, General John Coilln, 
aged 87 years. 

At Montreal. Major Warde, Royal Regiment. 

May S9, off Prince’s Island, Coast ot Atrica, 


Lieut. WiRiom piekey, H.Nf con. ILM. brL 
gantlubWatn^^. ^ 

% On Inard tin packet, on passage 

. fk>m JamaicE Ltedi .George Forioscue. R.N . » 

# At Kdlnbfrim, L1eqt.«Col»nel Lorinlne,^DB-( 

muty.Governur of South Sea Castle. " « 

I Lieut.‘Cdlotftil Gregory. h.p. Ut Gar. Batt. 

# At Broinptmi, Lieut.-Culouel M. H. Camp* 
^Wl), h.p. 2Ut Regiment. 

A^nor de Stigucr, h p. Roa h Reeimetil. 

L In Landon, Capt. Ciiadnicic, idUi USghncnt. 
tdu Copt. Oilboru, h.p. 1( a 

^At P'orfar, Capt. Nash, ft p. ^i1i*K. glmeiit. 

At PMiuburgh, Nieut. (yuifr.iu, late 6th R.V lU 
Eusigu and Adjutant Green, li.p t^4yi Regt. 

At Shallony, Co. Femunaglh Quu.fr rimister 
^wan. h.p. 12th lV>igisms. J[ * 

At Bristol, Quartermaster 1 iwg*) h,p. SOtli 
Dragoons/ 

At Notnn<yiyn, Quartennasler Rogera, h.p. 
Muririy's 

Jfnue* 10, Copt. A. Abdy, R.N. 

Ciipt. G. Robinson, It.N. 

Jmic 27 . at LlvurpuiXT, Capt. John Peuk.laXc 
9 th Regiment. 

June 28th. nt his resldendb, Couiinught-ter* 
race, Major General Sir G. M. CigK. Unit. lion. 
Bast India Compuny*s Seivieo, in l>i'«a vt year. 

July 4, at Uut'Iioster, Mark MarVilti., "Uo , 
Purser K.N.au(^ni.M.’si;uiiiilship reinei.i'rt*. 
In Dublin, MaUbr ConoUy, late 34ib Uegt. 

July 15, ut Exeter, retired UenroAdmii.iL J. 
Wiuue, iiged 69. 

.Tilly 20, .it Rust T^dge, Rnfiild, A(linir.tl .^ir 
Pultency Malcolm, CvC.B. &c. 
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